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THE  ELM  TREE : 
A  Dream  in  the  Woods. 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 

And  this  our  lifo,  exempt  from  public  haunt, 
Finds  tongues  in  trees. 

As  You  LiKX  It. 

TwAS  in  a  shady  Avenue, 
Where  lofty  Elms  abound — 
And  from  a  Tree 
There  came  to  me 
A  sad  and  solemn  sound. 
That  sometimes  murmur'd  overhead, 
And  sometimes  underground. 

Amongst  the  leaves  it  seem'd  to  sigh. 

Amid  the  boughs  to  moan  ; 
It  mutter*d  in  the  stem  and  then 

The  roots  took  up  the  tone ; 
As  if  beneath  the  dewy  grass 

The  Dead  began  to  groan. 

No  breeze  there  was  to  stir  the  leaves ; 

No  bolts  that  tempests  launch, 
To  rend  the  trunk  or  rugged  bark ; 

No  gale  to  bend  the  branch  ; 
No  quake  of  earth  to  heave  the  roots, 

That  stood  so  stiff  and  staunch. 
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No  bird  was  preening  up  aloft, 

To  rustle  with  its  wing ; 
No  squirrel,  in  its  sport  or  fear. 
From  bough  to  bough  to  spring ; 
The  solid  bole 
Had  ne'er  a  hole 
To  hide  a  living  thing ! 

No  scooping  hollow  cell  to  lodge 
A  furtive  beast  or  fowl. 
The  martin,  bat, 
Or  forest  cat 
That  nightly  loves  to  prowl, 
Nor  ivy  nook  so  apt  to  shroud 
The  moping,  snortng  owl. 

But  still  the  sound  was  in  my  ear, 

A  sad  and  solemn  sound* 
That  sometimes  murmur'd  overhead, 

And  sometimes  underground—* 
Twas  in  a  shady  Avenue 

Where  lofty  Elms  abound. 

O  hath  the  Dryad  still  a  tongue 

In  this  ungenial  clime  ? 
Have  Sylvan  Spirits  still  a  voice 

As  in  the  classic  prime — 
To  make  the  forest  voluble. 

As  in  the  olden  time  ? 

The  olden  time  is  dead  and  gone ; 

Its  years  have  fiird  their  sum — 
And  e*en  in  Greece — ^her  native  Greece-^ 

The  Sylvan  Nymph  is  dumb — 
From  ash,  and  beech,  and  aged  oak. 

No  classic  whispers  come. 

From  Poplar,  Pine,  and  drooping  Birch, 
And  fragrant  Linden  Trees ; 
No  living  sound 
E'er  hovers  round. 
Unless  the  vagrant  breeze, 
The  music  of  the  merry  bird, 
Or  hum  of  busy  bees. 
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But  busy  bees  forsake  the  Elm 
That  bears  no  bloom  aloft-^ 

The  Finch  was  in  the  hawthorn-bash. 
The  Blackbird  in  the  croft ; 

And  among  the  firs  the  brooding  Dote, 
That  else  might  murmur  soft. 

Yet  still  I  heard  that  solemn  sound, 

And  sad  it  was  to  boot, 
From  ev'ry  overhanging  bough. 

And  each  minuter  shoot ; 
From  the  rugged  trunk  and  mossy  rind, 

And  from  the  twisted  root. 

From  these, — a  melancholy  moan ; 

From  those, — a  dreary  sigh  ; 
As  if  the  boughs  were  wintry  bare. 

And  wild  winds  sweeping  by — 
Whereas  the  smallest  fleecy  cloud 

Was  steadfast  in  the  sky. 

No  sign  or  touch  of  stirring  air 
Could  either  sense  observe— 

Tlie  zephyr  had  not  breath  enough 
The  thistle-down  to  swerve, 

Or  force  the  filmy  gossamers 
To  take  another  curve. 

In  still  and  silent  slumber  hush'd 

All  Nature  seem'd  to  be : 
From  heaven  above,  or  earth  beneath. 

No  whisper  came  to  me — 
Except  the  solemn  sound  and  sad 

From  that  Mysterious  Tree  ! 

A  hollow,  hollow,  hollow  sound. 

As  is  that  dreamy  roar 
When  distant  billows  boil  and  bound 

Along  a  shingly  shore — 
But  the  ocean  brim  was  far  aloof, 

A  hundred  miles  or  more. 

No  murmur  of  the  gusty  sea. 

No  tumult  of  the  beach. 
However  they  might  foam  and  fret, 
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The  bounded  sense  could  reach — 
Methought  the  trees  in  mystic  tongue 
Were  talking  each  to  each ! — 

Mayhap,  rehearsing  ancient  tales 
Of  greenwood  love  or  guilt. 
Of  whisper'd  vows 
Beneath  their  boughs ; 
Or  blood  obscurely  spilt ; 
Or  of  that  near-hand  Mansion  House 
A  Royal  Tudor  built. 

Perchance,  of  booty  won  or  shared 

Beneath  the  starry  cope— 
Or  where  the  suicidal  wretch 

Hung  up  the  fatal  rope ; 
Or  Beauty  kept  an  evil  tryste, 
Insnared  by  Love  and  Hope. 

Of  graves,  perchance,  untimely  8C00p*d 

At  midnight  dark  and  dank — 
And  what  is  underneath  the  sod 
Whereon  the  grass  is  rank— 
Of  old  intrigues, 
And  privy  leagues, 
Tradition  leaves  in  blank. 

Of  traitor  lips  that  mutter'd  plots— 
Of  Kin  who  fought  and  fell — 

God  knows  the  undiscover'd  schemes. 
The  arts  and  acts  of  Hell, 

Performed  long  generations  since, 
If  trees  had  tongues  to  tell ! 

With  wary  eyes,  and  ears  alert, 

As  one  who  walks  afraid, 
I  wander'd  down  the  dappled  path 

Of  mingled  light  and  shade — 
How  sweetly  gleam'd  that  arch  of  blue 

Beyond  the  green  arcade ! 

How  cheerly  shone  the  glimpse  of  Heav'n 

Beyond  that  verdant  aisle  ! 
All  overarched  with  lofty  elms, 
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That  queiich*d  the  light,  the  while. 

As  dim  and  chill 

As  serves  to  fill 
Some  old  Cathedral  pile ! 

* 

And  many  a  gnarled  trunk  was  there, 

That  ages  long  had  stood. 
Till  Time  had  wrought  them  into  shapes 

Like  Pan's  fantastic  brood ; 
Or  still  more  foul  and  hideous  forms 

That  Pagans  carve  in  wood  ! 

A  crouching  Satyr  lurking  here — 
And  there  a  Goblin  grim — 

As  staring  full  of  demon  life 
As  Grothic  sculptor's  whim — 

A  marvel  it  had  scarcely  been 
To  hear  a  voice  from  him ! 

Some  whisper  from  that  horrid  mouth 
Of  strange,  unearthly  tone ; 

Or  wild  infernal  laugh,  to  chill 
Oae's  marrow  in  the  bone. 

But  no it  grins  like  rigid  Death, 

And  silent  as  a  stone  ! 

As  silent  as  its  fellows  be. 

For  all  is  mute  with  them — 
The  branch  that  climbs  the  leafy  roof — 
The  rough  and  mossy  stem — 
The  crooked  root. 
And  tender  shoot, 
Where  hangs  the  dewy  gem. 

One  mystic  Tree  alone  there  is. 
Of  sad  and  solemn  sound — 

That  sometimes  murmurs  overhead. 
And  sometimes  underground — 

In  all  that  shady  Avenue, 
Where  lofty  Elms  abound. 
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Paet  II. 

The  Scene  is  changed  !     No  green  Arcade- 
No  Trees  all  ranged  a-row — 

Bat  scatter*d  like  a  beaten  host, 
Dispersing  to  and  fro ; 

With  here  and  there  a  sylvan  corse^ 
That  fell  before  the  foe. 

The  Foe  that  down  in  yonder  dell 

Pursues  his  daily  toil ; 
As  witness  many  a  prostrate  trunk, 

Bereft  of  leafy  spoil, 
Hard  by  its  wooden  stump,  whereon 

The  adder  loves  to  coil. 

Alone  he  works — his  ringing  blows 
Have  banish'd  bird  and  beast ; 

The  Hind  and  Fawn  have  canter'd  off 
A  hundred  yards  at  least ; 

And  on  the  maple's  lofty  top. 
The  linnet's  sons:  has  ceased. 
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No  eye  his  labour  overlooks, 
Or  when  he  takes  his  rest ; 

Except  the  timid  thrush  that  peeps 
Above  her  secret  nest, 

Forbid  by  love  to  leave  the  young 
Beneath  her  speckled  breast. 

The  Woodman's  heart  is  in  his  work, 

His  axe  is  sharp  and  good : 
With  sturdy  arm  and  steady  aim 
He  smites  the  gaping  wood ; 
From  distant  rocks 
His  lusty  knocks 
Re-echo  many  a  rood. 

His  axe  is  keen,  his  arm  is  strong ; 

The  muscles  serve  him  well ; 
His  years  have  reach*d  an  extra  span, 

The  number  none  can  tell ; 
But  still  his  lifelong  task  has  been 

The  Timber  Tree  to  fell. 
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Througb  Sammer's  pardiingsultriDesSy 
And  Winter's  freezing  cold, 
Fiom  sapling  youth 
To  virile  groirthf 
And  Age's  ligid  nioaldy 
His  energetic  axe  hath  rung 
Within  that  Forest  old. 

Alofty  upon  his  poising  steel 
The  vivid  sunbeams  glance-* 

About  his  head  and  round  his  feet 
The  forest  shadows  dance ; 

And  bounding  from  his  russet  coat 
The  acorn  drops  askance. 

His  face  is  like  a  Druid's  face. 

With  wrinkles  f  urrow'd  deep. 
And  taan'd  by  scorching  suns  as  brown 

As  com  that's  ripe  to  reap ; 
But  the  hair  on  brow,  and  cheek,  and  chin, 

Is  white  as  wool  of  sheep. 

His  frame  is  like  a  giant's  frame ; 

His  1^  are  long  and  staik ; 
His  arms  like  limbs  of  knotted  yew ; 
His  hands  like  rugged  bark ; 
So  he  felleth  still 
With  right  good  will, 
As  if  to  build  an  Ark ! 

Oh !  well  within  His  fatal  path 
The  fearful  Tree  might  quake 
Through  every  fibre,  twig,  and  leaf. 
With  aspen  tremour  shake; 

Through  trunk  and  root, 
And  branch  and  shoot, 
A  low  complaining  make ! 

Oh !  well  to  Htm  tlie  Tree  might  breathe 

A  sad  and  solemn  sound, 
A  sigh  that  murmur'd  overhead. 

And  groans  from  underground ; 
As  in  that  Aady  Avenue 

Where  lofty  Hms  abound ! 
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But  calm  and  mute  the  Maple  stands, 
The  Plane,  the  Ash,  the  Fir, 

The  Elm,  the  Beech,  the  drooping  Birch, 
Without  the  least  demur ; 

And  e*en  the  Aspen's  hoary  leaf 
Makes  no  unusual  stir. 

The  Pines — those  old  gigantic  Pines, 
That  writhe — recalling  soon 

The  famous  Human  Group  that  writhes 
With  Snakes  in  wild  festoon^— 

In  ramous  wrestlings  interlaced 
A  Forest  laocoon-— 


Like  Titans  of  primeval  girth 

By  tortures  oyercome. 
Their  brown  enormous  limbs  they  twine 

Bedew'd  with  tears  of  gum- 
Fierce  agonies  that  ought  to  yell, 

But,  like  the  marble,  dumb. 

Nay,  yonder  blasted  Elm  that  stands 

So  like  a  man  of  sin. 
Who,  frantic,  flings  his  arms  abroad 

To  feel  the  Worm  within— 
For  all  that  gesture,  so  intense, 

It  makes  no  sort  of  din! 

An  universal  silence  reigns 

In  rugged  bark  or  peel. 
Except  that  very  trunk  which  rings 

Beneath  the  biting  steel — 
Meanwhile  the  Woodman  plies  his  axe 

With  unrelenting  zeal ! 

No  rustic  song  is  on  his  tongue, 

No  whistle  on  his  lips ; 
But  with  a  quiet  thoughtfulness 

His  trusty  tool  he  grips, 
And,  stroke  on  stroke,  keeps  hacking  out 

The  bright  and  flying  chips. 
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Stroke  after  stroke,  with  frequent  dint 

He  spreads  the  fatal  gash ; 
Till  lo !  the  remnant  fibres  rend. 

With  harsh  and  sudden  crash, 
And  on  the  dull  resounding  turf 

The  jarring  branches  lash ! 

Oh  I  now  the  Forest  Trees  may  sigh. 

The  Ash,  the  Poplar  tall, 
The  Elm,  the  Birch,  the  drooping  Beech, 
The  Aspens— one  and  all, 
With  solemn  groan 
And  hollow  moan 
Lament  a  comrade's  fall ! 


V^'^-^^i^ 


A  goodly  Elm»  of  noble  girth,  \  /^^ 

That,  thrice  the  human  span—  ^^^^  b  v   \ 

While  on  their  variegated  course  ^'^iL^  n  Y . 

The  constant  Seasons  ran— 

Through  gale,  and  hail,  and  fiery  bolt, 
Had  stood  erect  as  Man. 

But  now,  like  mortal  Man  himself. 

Struck  down  by  hand  of  God, 
Or  heathen  Idol  tumbled  prone 

Beneath  th'  Eternal's  nod. 
In  all  its  giant  bulk  and  length 

It  lies  along  the  sod  ! — 

Ay,  now  the  Forest  Trees  may  grieve 

And  make  a  common  moan 
Around  that  patriarchal  trunk 

So  newly  overthrown ; 
And  with  a  murmur  recognise 

A  doom  to  be  their  own ! 

The  Echo  sleeps  :  the  idle  axe, 

A  disregarded  tool. 
Lies  crushing  with  its  passive  weight 

The  toad's  reputed  stool-— 
The  Woodman  wipes  his  dewy  brow 

Within  the  shadows  cool. 
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No  Zephyr  stire :  the  ear  may  catch 
The  smallest  insect^hon ; 

But  on  the  disappointed  sense 
No  mystic  whispers  come ; 

No  tone  of  sylvan  sympathy. 
The  Forest  Trees  are  dumb. 

No  leafy  noisey  nor  inward  voice, 
No  sad  and  solemn  sound. 

That  somedmes  murmurs  overhead. 
And  sometimes  underground ; 

As  in  that  shady  Avenue, 
Where  lofty  Elms  abound ! 


Pa&t  IIL 

The  deed  is  done :  the  Tree  is  low 

That  stood  so  long  and  firm ; 
The  Woodman  and  his  axe  are  gone, 

His  toil  has  found  its  tom ; 
And  where  he  wrought  the  speckled  Thrush 

Securely  hunts  the  worm. 

The  Cony  from  the  sandy  bank 

Has  run  a  rapid  race, 
Through  thistle,  bent,  and  tangled  fern, 

To  seek  the  open  space ; 
And  on  its  haunches  sits  erect 

To  clean  its  fiirry  face. 

The  dappled  Fawn  is  close  at  hand. 

The  Hind  is  browsing  near^— • 
And  on  the  Larch's  lowest  bough 
The  Ousel  whistles  clear ; 
But  checks  the  note 
Within  his  throat. 
As  choked  with  sudden  fear ! 

With  sudden  fear  her  wormy  quest 

The  Thrush  abruptly  quits- 
Through  thistle^  bent,  and  tangled  fern 
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The  startled  Cony  flits ; 
And  OD  the  Larch's  lowest  boagh 
No  more  the  Ousel  sits. 

With  sodden  fear 
The  dappled  Deer 
Effect  a  swift  escape : 
Bat  well  might  bolder  creatures  startt 

And  fly,  or  stand  agape. 
With  rising  hair,  and  curdled  blood, 
To  see  so  grim  a  Shape ! 

The  very  sky  turns  pale  above ; 

The  earth  grows  dark  beneath ; 
The  human  Terror  thrills  with  cold, 

And  draws  a  shorter  breath — 
An  universal  panic  owns 

The  dread  approach  of  DEATH  ! 

With  silent  pace,  as  shadows  come, 

And  dark  as  shadows  be, 
The  grisly  Phantom  takes  his  stand 

Beside  the  fallen  Tree, 
And  scans  it  with  his  gloomy  eyes. 

And  laughs  with  horrid  gh 


A  dreary  laugh  and  desolate. 
Where  mirth  is  void  and  null, 

As  hollow  as  its  echo  sounds 
Within  the  hollow  skull— 
**  Whoever  laid  this  tree  along 
His  hatchet  was  not  dull ! 

*'  The  human  arm  and  human  tool 
Have  done  their  duty  well  1 
But  after  sound  of  ringing  axe 
Must  sound  the  ringing  knell ; 
When  Elm  or  Oak 
Have  felt  the  stroke 
My  turn  it  is  to  fell ! 

"  No  passive  unregarded  tre^> 
A  senseless  thing  of  wood. 
Wherein  the  sluggish  sap  ascends 
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To  swell  the  vernal  bud — 
But  conscious,  moving,  breathing  trunks 
That  throb  with  living  blood  ! 

*^  No  forest  Monarch  yearly  clad 
In  mantle  green  or  brown ; 
That  unrecorded  lives,  and  falls 

By  hand  of  rustic  clown-^ 
But  Kings  who  don  the  purple  robe, 
And  wear  the  jeweird  crown. 

'*  Ah !  little  recks  the  Royal  mind, 
Within  his  Banquet  Hall, 

While  tapers  shine  and  Music  breathes 
And  Beauty  leads  the  Ball, — 

He  little  recks  the  oaken  plank 
Shall  be  his  palace  wall ! 

«'  Ah,  little  dreams  the  haughty  Peer, 
The  while  his  Falcon  flies — 

Or  on  the  blood-bedabbled  turf 
The  antler'd  quarry  dies — 

That  in  his  own  ancestral  Park 
The  narrow  dwelling  lies ! 

"  But  haughty  Peer  and  mighty  King 
One  doom  shall  overwhelm  ! 
The  oaken  cell 
Shall  lodge  him  well 
Whose  sceptre  ruled  a  realm — 
While  he  who  never  knew  a  home, 
Shall  £nd  it  in  the  Elm  ! 

''  The  tatter*d,  lean,  dejected  wretch, 
Who  begs  from  door  to  door. 

And  dies  within  the  cressy  ditch, 
Or  on  the  barren  moor. 

The  friendly  Elm  shall  lodge  and  clothe 
That  houseless  man,  and  poor ! 

''  Yea,  this  recumbent  rugged  trunk, 
That  lies  so  long  and  prone. 
With  many  a  fallen  acorn-cup, 
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And  masty  and  firry  cone— 
This  nigged  trunk  shall  hold  iU  share 
Of  mortal  flesh  and  bone ! 

'*  A  Miser  hoarding  heaps  of  gold. 

But  pale  with  ague-fears — 
A  Wife  lamenting  love*s  decayy 

With  secret  cruel  tears, 
Distilling  bitter,  bitter  drops 

From  sweets  of  former  years— 

''  A  Man  within  whose  gloomy  mind. 

Offence  had  darkly  sunk. 
Who  out  of  fierce  Revenge's  cup 

Hath  madly,  darkly  drunk — 
Grief,  Avarice,  and  Hate  shall  sleep 

Within  this  very  trunk  ! 

^*  This  massy  trunk  that  lies  along, 
And  many  more  must  fall — 
For  the  very  knave 
Who  digs  the  grave. 
The  man  who  spreads  the  pall. 
And  he  who  tolls  the  funeral  bell, 
Xhe  Elm  shall  have  them  all ! 

'<  The  tall  abounding  Elm  that  grows 
In  hedgerows  up  and  down  ; 
In  field  and  forest,  copse  and  park,] 

And  in  the  peopled  town. 
With  colonies  of  noisy  rooks 
That  nestle  on  its  crown. 

**  And  well  th*  abounding  Elm  may  grow 

In  field  and  hedge  so  rife, 
In  forest,  copse,  and  wooded  park, 

And  mid  the  city*s  strife. 
For,  every  hour  that  passes  by, 

Shall  end  a  human  life  !*' 

The  Phantom  ends :  the  shade  is  gone  ; 

The  sky  is  clear  and  bright ; 
On  turf,  and  moss,  and  fallen  Tree, 

There  glows  a  ruddy  light ; 
And  bounding  through  the  golden  fern 

The  Rabbit  comes  to  bite. 
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The  Thrush's  mate  beside  her  sits 

And  pipes  a  merry  lay ; 
The  Dove  is  in  the  eyergreens  ; 

And  on  the  Larch's  spray 
The  Fly-bird  flutters  up  and  down, 

To  catch  its  tiny  prey. 

The  gentle  Hind  and  dappled  Fawn 

Are  coming  up  the  glade  ; 
Each  harmless  furr'd  and  feather'd  thing 

Is  glad,  and  not  afraid — 
But  on  my  sadden'd  spirit  still 

The  Shadow  leaves  a  shade. 

A  secret,  vague,  prophetic  gloom. 

As  though  by  certain  mark 
I  knew  the  fore-appointed  Tree, 

Within  whose  rugged  bark 
This  warm  and  living  frame  shall  find 

Its  narrow  house  and  dark. 

That  mystic  Tree  which  breathed  to  me 

A  sad  and  solemn  sound, 
That  sometimes  murmur*d  overhead 

And  sometimes  underground : 
Within  that  shady  Avenue 

Where  lofty  Elms  abound. 


SHORT  RIDES  IN  AN  AUTHOR'S  OMNIBUS. 

,  SIR  EOGER  l'eSTBAKGE. 

Much  do  we  bear,  not  without  lugubrious  reproaches  of  the  frivolity 
of  the  existing  public,  of  their  propensity  to  fun  and  foolery,  of  the 
exclusive  patronage  bestowed  upon  the  writers  of  lampoons  or  levities ; 
but  the  kaidatores  temporis  acti,  may  rest  assured  that ''  my  pensive 
public"  were  not  much  more  sage  ^nd  reflective  "  in  good  King 
Charles's  days." 

When  Sir  Roger  L'Estrange  became  an  old  man  he  discovered  that 
if  an  author  wishes  to  make  his  readers  wise,  he  must  himself  occasion- 
ally play  the  fool.  Mark  how  he  commences  the  preface  to  his  col- 
lected '*  Observators/'  of  which  the  first  was  published  I3th  of  April, 
1681. 
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^  The  disproportion  and  the  indecoram  of  the  thing  for  m  old  fellow 
that  now  writes  sixty-eight,  to  run  about  a  masquerading  and  dia- 
loguing of  it  in  twenty  ^fantastical  shapes,  only  to  famish  a  popular 
entertamment  and  diversion !  Tis  not  for  a  man  in  years  to  do  so 
and  so.  Well !  and  here's  a  repntative  circumstance  on  the  one  hand, 
against  an  indispensable  duty  on  the  other.  The  common  people  are 
poisoned,  and  will  run  stark  mad  if  they  be  not  cured.  Offer  them 
leasoD  withont  fooling,  and  it  will  never  down  with  them ;  and  give 
them  fooling  without  argument  they're  never  the  better  for  it.  Let  'em 
alone,  and  all  is  lost.  So  that  the  mixture  has  become  as  necessary  as 
the  office,  and  it  has  been  my  part  only  to  season  the  one  with  the 
other.  I  most  set  the  conscience  of  the  action  against  the  reproach, 
and  'Us  nothing  to  me  what  other  people  think,  so  long  as  I  am  con- 
sdous  to  myself  that  I  do  what  I  ought." 

And  yet  this  same  author,  in  his  '*  Observator"  of  the  22d  of  May, 
1686,  has  the  following  passage : 

**  You  may  say  of  &e  Devil  himself  that  he  has  not  much  reason, 
neither,  to  be  wanton  and  gamesome ;  but  yet  if  a  body  look  narrowly 
into  bis  business  in  this  world,  and  into  his  ways  of  doing  it,  it  will 
iqppear  that  he  does  more  by  the  popular  arts  of  banter,  farce,  and 
pedantry,  than  by  the  dint  of  gravity  and  counsel ;  and  that  his  king« 
dom  is  more  advanced  by  witlings,  mimers,  and  jack-*puddings,  than 
by  aU  the  stratagems  of  men  of  intrigue  and  state.  For  the  latter, 
though  they  put  the  change  upon  ye,  and  impose  vice  upon  the  world 
for  virtue,  yet  it  is  vice  so  covered  and  varnished,  that  it  looks  like  and 
passes  foi*  what  it  pretends  to  be :  so  that  the  principle  and  the  dignity 
of  virtue  is  nevertheless  supported  under  the  reputation  they  give  to  the 
counterfeit ;  for  the  rate  that  is  set  upon  it  is  not  for  the  cheat,  but  the 
sterling.  But  it  is  mighty  otherwise  and  worse  with  the  jolly  libertmes 
of  the  other  sort,  for  they  do  not  so  much  palliate  wickedness  as  autho- 
rize it ;  and  as  the  former  have  the  faculty  of  making  knaves  look  like 
honest  men,  these  blades  have  got  the  knack  of  putting  honesty  itself 
OQt  of  countenance,  and  of  ridiculing  the  very  opinion  as  well  as  the 
conscience  of  it,  even  to  the  last  degree  of  nonsense  and  folly.  The 
axe  is  here  laid  to  the  root,  and  virtue  is  not  so  much  misrepresented 
as  it  is  degraded.  In  a  word,  here's  the  establishment  of  a  false  stand- 
ard of  religion,  honour,  and  duty,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  none  at  all 
on  the  other." 

At  all  events,  the  latter  is  the  honester  vice,  being  free  from  the  gross 
hypocrisy  of  the  former ;  but  the  two  extracts  are  inconsistent  with 
each  other;  and  if  fun  and  foolery  be  the  Devil's  favourite  weapons,  it 
was  surely  a  hazardous  experiment  in  Sir  Roger  to  betake  himself  to 
the  diabolical  armory.  If  he  has  not  overlooked,  he  has  omitted  to 
urge  the  material  fact  that  any  weapon  may  be  warrantably  wielded  in 
a  good  cause,  while  none  can  successfully  defend,  and  much  less  justify, 
a  bad  one.  Banter,  farce,  and  foolery,  under  the  guidance  of  reason, 
can  be  employed  in  defending  virtue  itself  as  well  as  in  assailing 
morality. 

In  these  cases,  much  depends  upon  the  object,  but  more  upon  the 
modus  operand 

When  R was  reproached  with  the  slashing  character  of  a  satire 
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he  had  publishedy  which  was  at  once  weak  and  scurrilousy  he  ex- 
claimed, 

**  Why  Churchill  and  Pope  have  written  abusive  stanzas  as  well 
asL'' 

''  True,*'  replied  his  friend ;  "  but  have  you  written  abusive  stanzas  as 
well  as  they  V 

DEATn. 

Le  Mercier's  splenetic  address  to  Death  in  the  Tableau  de  Paris 
seems  to  have  been  sug^gested  by  the  following:  passag^e  in  the  conclu- 
sion of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  "  History  of  the  World  f 

<•  O  eloquent,  just,  and  mightie  ueath !  whom  none  could  advise, 
thou  hast  persuaded ;  what  none  hath  dared,  thou  hast  done ;  and 
whom  all  the  world  hath  flattered,  thou  only  hast  cast  out  of  the  world 
and  despised ;  thou  hast  drawn  together  all  the  farrestretched  great- 
ness, all  the  pride,  crueltie,  and  ambition  of  man,  and  covered  it  all 
over  with  these  two  narrow  words — Hicjacei.** 

Sir  Walter,  perhaps,  had  not  forgotten  the  complaint  of  the  Roman 
emperor,  *'  How  mournful  is  the  thought  that  the  remains  of  the 
world's  master  may  be  thrust  into  the  narrow  compass  of  an  urn  !*' — 
or,  perchance,  he  had  been  pondering  upon  the  levelling  exploits  of 
Horace's  pallida  mors. 

And  thus  we  go  on,  age  after  age,  expatiating  upon  the  certainty  of 
death,  and  the  uncertainty  of  life,  notwithstanding  all  which,  many  of 
us  live  as  if  we  were  never  to  die,  while  some  there  are  who  die,  as  if 
they  were  never  to  live. 

DYING   IN  THE  ODOUR  OF   SANCTITY. 

This  phrase  is  not  always  to  be  received  in  a  figurative  sense,  if  we 
are  to  g^ve  implicit  credence  to  the  following  passage  relative  to  the 
martyrdom  of  St.  Polycarp,  extracted  from  Cave's  ''  Lives  of  the  Pri- 
mitive Fathers,"  p.  122. 

**  The  ministers  of  execution  blew  up  the  fire,  which  increasing  to  a 
mighty  flame,  behold  a  wonder  (seen,  say  my  authors,  by  us  who  were 
purposely  reserved,  that  we  might  declare  it  to  others) !  the  flames  dis- 
posing themselves  into  the  resemblance  of  an  arch,  like  the  sails  of  a 
ship  swelled  with  the  wind,  gently  encircled  the  body  of  the  martyr, 
who  stood  all  the  while  in  the  midst,  not  like  roasted  flesh,  but  like 
gold  or  silver  purified  in  the  furnace,  his  body  sending  forth  a  delight- 
ful fragrancy,  which,  like  frankincense,  or  some  other  costly  spices, 
presented  itself  to  our  senses." 

'' How  blind  and  incorrigibly  obstinate  is  unbelief!"  exclaims  the 
worthy  author  of  the  "  Apostolica."  *'  The  infidels  were  so  far  from 
being  convinced,  that  they  were  rather  exasperated  by  the  miracle, 
commanding  a  spearman,  one  of  those  who  were  wont  to  despatch  wild 
beasts  when  they  became  outrageous,  to  go  near  and  run  him  through 
with  a  sword,  which  he  had  no  sooner  done,  but  such  a  vast  quantity  of 
blood  flowed  from  the  wound,  as  extinguished  and  put  out  the  fire; 
together  with  which  a  dove  was  seen  to  fly  from  the  wounds  of  his  body, 
which  some  suppose  to  have  been  his  soul ;  though  true  it  is  that  this 
circumstance  is  not  mentioned  in  Eusebius  his  account,  and  probably 
never  was  in  the  original."  H. 
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THE  BARNABYS  IN  AMERICA. 

BY  MRS.  TROLLOP B. 

Chap.  XXI. 

Before  twelve  o'clock  next  day,  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  had  received 
fifteen  notes  of  invitation  for  herself,  her  family,  and  friends.  Some 
of  these  were  for  dinner  and  evening;  parties  at  New  Orleans,  and  some 
for  visits  of  longer  duration,  which  the  distinguished  travellers  were 
entreated  to  make  at  the  hospitable  dwellings  of  the  writers,  during  the 
progress  of  their  proposed  tour.  To  copy  all  these  documents  is  un- 
necessary, as  the  same  hospitable  and  patriotic  spirit  appeared  to  per- 
vade them  all ;  but  one  or  two  ought  to  be  given,  in  justice  to  the 
eloquence  with  which  these  feelings  were  expressed.  The  following  are 
selected  without  the  slightest  partiality  of  any  kind,  except  what  arises 
from  feeling  that  they  are  peculiarly  well  calculated  to  serve  as  speci- 
mens of  the  whole. 

No.  I. 

*^  Madam, 
**  Much  has  been  said,  a  gp'eat  deal  too  much,  upon  the  deficiency  of 
mutual  good-liking  between  the  great  and  glorious  Union  of  America 
and  the  Islands  of  Great  Britain.  You, .madam,  shall  prove  in  your 
own  person,  that  as  far  as  the  noble-hearted  citizens  of  the  United 
States  are  concerned,  the  charge  is  altogether  false  and  unfounded. 
Mrs.  Major  Wigs  and  myself  desire  the  pleasure  and  satisfaction — You 
may  observe  as  a  national  trait,  if  you  please,  madam,  that  in  address- 
ing the  natives  of  Great  Britain,  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
never  talk  of  ''  doing  honour/'  and  that  sort  of  nonsense,  and  when 
you,  madam,  have  seen  a  little  more  of  them,  you  will  become  aware 
^for  your  capacity  is  already  proved  to  be  of  the  best)  that  they  don't 
stand  in  a  situation  for  any  mortal  creature  on  God's  earth  to  do  them 
an  honour.— But  to  return  to  business ;  Major  Wigs  and  his  lady 
hereby  request  the  pleasure  of  your  company,  together  with  your  hus- 
band, in  course,  and  all  your  travelling  companions  inclusive,  to  a  ball 
and  supper  at  their  house  and  plantation,  called  the  Levee  Lodge,  just 
two  miles  off  New  Orleans,  this  day  week. 

^*  I  remain,  madam, 

"  With  the  utmost  of  respect, 

''  For  your  individual  elegance  of  mind, 

**  Cornelius  Alexander  Wigs." 

No.  IL 

"  Much  esteemed  Lady, 

"  Afterwhat  was  read  and  heard  in  Mrs.  Carmichael's  keeping-room 
last  night,  I  expect  it  is  not  very  needful  for  me  to  say  why  it  is  that  I 
and  my  lady,  Mrs.  Colonel  Staggers,  desire  your  further  acquaintance 
— we  being  amongst  those  who,  acting  in  conformity  with  all  reasonable 
laws,  human  and  divine,  do  the  best  that  in  us  lies,  as  in  duty  bound, 

SepL^^voL.  LXVI.  NO.  cclxi.  c 
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to  uphold  and  support  the  greatly  misunderstood  and  much  wrongly 
abused  institution  of  slavery.  You  will  understand  therefore,  madam, 
without  more  said,  why  it  comes  that  we  so  entirdy  approbate  the  su- 
perior elegance  of  the  literature  which  was  displayed  to  us  last  night. 
And  this  brings  me  to  the  point  and  purpose  of  this  present  writing, 
which  is  to  give  you  an  invitation,  and  your  good  family  all  of  them 
with  you,  to  a  grand  dinner  party  which  it  is  my  intention  to  give  in 
your  favour  on  the  19th  inst.,  at  6ve  o'clock,  p.m. 

'^  I  am,  respected  Lady, 

*'  Your  literary  admirer, 

**  Michael  Anoelo  Jefferson  Staggers.** 

No.  III. 

**  The  Honourable  Mrs.  Secretary  Vondonderhoft  presents  her  grati- 
fied compliments  to  the  highl^r-gifted  and  superior-minded  Mrs.  AJl^i 
Bamaby,  and  in  conjunction  with  her  husband,  the  Honourable  Mr.  Se- 
cretary Vondonderhoft,  requests  the  pleasure  of  Mrs.  Alkli  j^ipiaby's 
favouring  company,  together  with  that  of  the  party  supposed  to  iNong  to 
her,  to  an  evening  <otr^e,  when  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Secretary  Vondoof 
derhoffc  will  have  the  advantage  of  presenting  Mrs.  AUen  Bairnaby  to  Ik 
great  number  of  her  friends  of  the  most  first-rate  standing  and  consider-  ^.^ 
ation,  which  she  flatters  herself  may  be  a  gratification,  and  every  way  an  f 
advantage  to  Mrs.  Allen  Bamaby.    The  evening  fixed  for  the  Honour-  -  % 
able  Mrs.  Secretary  Vondonderhoft's  soiree  is  next  Monday  week^ 

No.  IV. 
*^  Madam, 
**  Your  purpose  is  as  noble  as  are  the  talents  which  Heaven  appears 
i§  bave  given  you  for  the  means  of  effecting  it.  I  respect  you  as  you 
<Kserve»  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby,  and  in  saying  this  it  seems,  madam,  to 
me,  that  I  say  every  thing.  Myself  and  Mrs.  Governor  Tapway  will 
consider  it  as  a  pleasure  to  receive  you  at  our  plantation  mansion,  on 
the  banks  of  Crocodile  Creek,  for  as  long  a  time  as  you  and  your 
friends  ckn  make  it  convenient  to  bide  with  us,  my  wish  being  to  show, 
for  the  assistance  of  your  writing,  that  any  unagreeable  feeling  which 
may  have  been  seen  visible  in  the  United  States  of  North  America  to- 
wards those  that  come  travelling  and  spying  from  the  old  country,  have 
arisen  wholly  and  altogether  from  the  too  certain  fact  of  knowing  that 
we  were  going  to  be  faulted  and  abused ;  whereas  you,  madam,  being 
altogether  upon  a  new  lay,  in  the  descriptive  line,  may  look  in  like 
manner  of  novelty  altogether  for  a  different  style  of  conduct  on  our 
part ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  you  and  yours  will  be  satisfied  with 
the  same. 

"  I  remain,  madam, 

*'  Your  true  admirer 

"  And  sincere  success  wisher. 

'<  Stephen  Orlando  Bones  Tapwat.*' 

Besides  these,  which  I  have  taken  the  trouble  to  transcribe  on  ac- 
count of  their  peculiar  graces  of  style,  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  received 
no  less  than  eleven  other  letters  in  the  course  of  the  morning  which 
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JbUcmed  the  triumphaiit  exhibitioii  of  her  powers  as  an  author;  all  of 
them  bearing  the  strongest  testimonies  of  admiration  and  esteem,  and 
all  conveying  very  earnest  invitationSy  of  one  sort  or  another,  both  to 
herself  and  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  her  train. 

On  receiving  the  first  of  these  very  gratifying  testimonials,  Mrs. 
Allen  Bamaby,  her  cheek  flashed,  and  her  eyes  sparkling  with  all  sorts 
of  gratified  feelings,  rose  hastily  from  the  easy-chair  in  her  own  apart- 
ment, in  which  she  chanced  to  be  reposing  when  it  arrived,  and  was 
just  gobg  to  look  for  her  daughter  and  ''  the  Perkinses,*'  in  order  to 
share  her  pleasure  and  her  triumph  with  them,  when  a  second  was  de- 
livered to  her  by  the  grinning  Cleopatra.  She  returned,  of  course,  to 
her  chair,  that  she  might  peruse  it  undisturbed,  and  then  her  purpose 
dianged,  and  it  was  to  Mrs.  Beaucharap  that  she  determined  first  to 
display  these  trophies  of  success.  Again^  therefore,  she  stepped  for- 
ward, and  again  her  steps  were  arrested  by  Cleopatra,  who  now  brought 
no  less  than  three  letters  in  her  hand  at  once ;  and  so  struck  was  the 
-^e^ack  messenger  herself  at  this  extraordinary  influx  of  despatches,  that 
Ibaving  laid  down  the  three  letters  she  stood  stock  still  in  front  of  the 
table,  to  see  how  the  English  lady  looked  while  she  was  a  reading^  of 
them.  But  Mrs.  Allen  Bamaby  was  by  this  time  in  a  frame  of  mmd 
which  tendered  such  examination  extremely  annoying  to  her,  and  raising 
her  voice  and  her  hand  so  as  to  command  both  respect  and  obedience, 
die  said, 

''  Leave  me,  girl !    Leave  me,  I  tell  you  I     Leave  me  instantly  !** 

Poor  Cleopatra  liked  not  the  voice  much,  but  she  liked  the  hand 
less  still ;  for  not  having  the  slightest  doubt  but  that^it  was  to  be  em« 
ployed  in  the  way  in  which  rais^  hands  always  are  employed  towards 
people  of  her  complexion  in  Louisiana,  she  actually  quivered  from  top 
to  toe,  for  Mrs.  Allan  Barnaby's  hand  was  not  a  small  one.  Uttering 
therefore  only  the  monosyllable  ''  on !''  in  reply,  she  left  the  room 
much  more  rapidly  than  she  entered  it,  and  the  lady  was  left  in  her 
secret  bower  to  enjoy  unlocked  at,  and  akne,  all  the  delicious  triumph 
of  that  happy  hour. 

She  read  and  re-read  the  five  notes,  which  now  lay  all  opened  wide 
upon  the  table  befinre  her,  and  then  she  sat  for  a  few  moments  in  mo* 
tionless  and  silent  revery.  At  length,  however,  her  features  relaxed 
into  a  smile,  and  she  exclaimed  aloud, 

'*  I  wonder  what  would  happen  if  I  were  to  take  into  my  head  to 
make  myself  a  queen  ?  I  wonder  whether  any  body,  or  any  thing, 
would  be  found  able  to  stop  me?  V\\  be  hanged  if  I  believe  there 
would.  However  I  don't  mean  to  try  my  hand  at  it  just  at  fvesent, 
because  I  don't  believe  I  could  enjoy  it  more  if  I  was  ten  times  a 
queen  than  I  do  now,  seeing  all  those  people  who  own  themselves  that 
tbey  have  always  hated  us  English  Kke  poison,  seemg  them  all  ready 
to  fall  down  and  worship  me,  just  because  it  came  into  my  head  to 
think  that  I  should  find  it  answer  to  make  myself  popular !  And  an- 
swer it  does,  or  the  deuce  is  in  it.  Why  we  might  one  and  all  of  us  live 
at  free  quarters  for  a  twelvemonth  at  this  rate ;  and  I  shall  take  care  to 
make  the  Perkinses  understand  that  they  are  to  pay  me,  if  they  pay 
nobody  eke.  That  is  but  fair  and  honest.  And  if  they  don't  plague 
me  in  any  way  I  will  let  them  have  a  good  bargain.  What  will  the 
major  say  to  me,  I  wonder,  now  V* 

c  2 
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And  here  Mrs.  Allen  Bamaby  almost  laughed  aload  in  her  exceeding 
glee.  But  she  was  not  left  long  to  enjoy  in  tranquillity  this  first  full 
evidence  of  her  complete  success,  for  another  slave,  and  not  the  terri- 
fied Cleopatra,  soon  entered  her  room,  and  deposited  three  more  notes 
before  her ;  and  again,  after  another  short  interval  the  same  black  girl 
returned,  her  enormous  eyes  grown  more  enormous  still  by  wondering 
at  the  business  she  was  about,  and  laid  down  four  more,  and  in  less 
than  five  minutes  after  she  entered  with  three,  thus  completing  the  fif- 
teen, which  seemed  to  terminate  the  embassies  for  the  time  being. 

To  say  that  Mrs.  Allen  Bamaby  felt  and  looked  delighted  as  she  thus 
sat  surrounded  by  these  white-winged  messengers  of  fame,  would  be  an 
expression  so  pitifully  and  unsatisfactorily  weak,  that  I  forbear  to  use 
it.  But  where  may  I  look  for  words  capable  of  expressing  aptly  and 
fully  the  state  of  mind  into  which  she  was  thrown  by  this  enthusiastic 
outpouring  of  patriotic  gratitude?  Look  where  I  will,  I  shall  find 
none  such.  It  is  in  fact  impossible  for  any  faculty,  or  faculties,  save 
imagination  alone,  to  do  justice  to  her  emotions,  and  to  the  imagination 
of  my  readers  I  resign  the  task,  though  only  too  well  aware  that  of 
these,  not  above  one  in  five  hundred  can  be  expected  to  possess  the 
faculty  in  sufficient  vigour  to  do  justice  to  the  image  I  have  suggested. 

Never,  in  truth,  was  there  a  mind  more  calculated  to  enjoy  such  suc- 
cess than  that  of  my  heroine.  There  are  many  who  though  they  may 
relish  fame  with  tolerable  keenness  in  general,  would  feel  no  great  ex- 
altation of  spirit  at  this  species  of  it  in  particular.  But  Mrs.  Allen 
Barnaby  was  not  one  of  these.  Neither  could  she,  notwithstanding 
her  well  satisfied  contemplations  on  her  past  life,  be  classed  with  those 
80  blazes  with  distinction  and  renown  as  to  make  the  receiving  it  a 
matter  of  indifierence.  Nor  did  the  shower  of  happiness  which  so  de- 
lightfully bathed  her  spirit  in  this  hour  of  joy,  bring  empty  praise 
alone ;  on  the  contrary,  a  vast  deal  of  very  solid-seeming  pudding  ap- 
peared coming  with  it ;  and  ih  short,  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  felt  her  con- 
tentment to  be  so  measureless,  and  so  greatly  too  big  for  utterance,  that 
she  suddenly  determined  not  to  mention  what  had  happened  to  any 
one  till  she  had  first  enjoyed  it  for  a  little  while  in  secret,  and  till  she  felt 
capable  of  conversing  upon  it  with  less  external  emotion  than  she  was 
at  present  conscious  must  betray  itself  were  she  to  enter  upon  the  sub- 
ject immediately  with  any  one — unless,  indeed,  it  were  her  lawful  hus- 
band and  partner  of  her  greatness. 

**I  will  lie  down!"  she  murmured  to  herself,  as  she  passed  her 
pocket-handkerchief  across  her  forehead,  "  I  will  darken  the  room 
and  lie  down." 

She  fastened  the  blinds,  and  drew  the  window-curtains  accordingly; 
and  then,  having  laid  aside  a  considerable  portion  of  her  apparel,  she 
crept  within  her  musquito-net,  and  laid  her  throbbing  head  upon  her 
pillow.  There  is  something  in  the  climate  of  New  Orleans  which  tends 
so  strongly  to  induce  sleep,  that  probably  no  degree  of  happiness  could 
enable  any  person  long  to  resist  it  if  they  indulged  in  the  attitude  which 
Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  had  now  taken.  Certain  it  is  that  many  minutes 
had  not  elapsed  after  my  heroine  had  disposed  of  herself  in  the  manner 
I  have  described  before  her  eyes  closed,  and  her  regular  but  heavy 
breathing  proclaimed  aloud  that  she  slept.  But  oh !  what  a  sleep  waa 
that !  and  how  far  unlike  the  dull  oblivion  that  falls  upon  ordinary 
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spirits  while  the  "  sweet  restorer"  is  doing  his  work  upon  them  I  No 
sooner  had  she  forgotten  herself,  as  the  common  and  unphilosophical 
phrase  expresses  it, — no  sooner  had  she  forgotten  herself,  than  a  power 
nobler  than  memory  took  its  place.  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  did  not  for- 
get herself,  though  it  was  less  by  memory  than  by  prophecy*  that  she 
became  in  sleep  the  subject  of  her  own  high  imagining^.  It  was  pro- 
bably from  the  more  than  common  intensity  of  the  emotions  which 
produced  these  sleeping  visions,  that  she  at  once  gave  birth  to  them  in 
words,  and  with  perfect  distinctness  exclaimed, 

**  Pray  move  out  of  the  way,  Louisa !  Do  you  not  see  how  all  those 
good  people  are  straining  and  striving  to  get  a  glimpse  of  me.  Matilda  ! 
it  is  quite  ill-natured  to  keep  standing  so  exactly  before  me !  It  is 
quite  contrary  to  my  temper  and  disposition  to  torment  people  so.  Oh, 
yes,  certainly,"  she  continued,  varying  her  tone,  as  if  speaking  cour- 
teously to  some  stranger,  **  yes,  certainly,  my  lord.  If  you  will  just 
push  that  golden  inkstand  a  little  nearer  to  me  I  will  give  you  an  auto- 
graph immediately." 

For  a  moment  or  two  she  was  silent,  and  then  turning  as  it  were  im- 
patiently on  her  bed,  she  resumed  in  accents  less  bland, 

'*  It  is  nonsense,  Donny,  to  think  of  it.  It  is  not  you  who  have 
written  all  these  books;  and  if,  as  you  all  justly  enough  say,  a  title 
must  and  will  be  given,  as  in  the  case  of  Sir  Walter  and  Sir  Edward, 
it  cannot  be  given  to  you.  No,  Donny,  no.  It  must  and  will  be  given 
to  ME.  Yes,  yes;  hush,  hush,  hush.  I  know  it*  I  know  it.  I  know 
perfectly  well,  Major  Allen,  without  your  telling  me,  that  no  ladies 
ever  are  made  baronets.  I  know  I  can't  be  Sir  Martha,  foolish  man, 
quite  as  well  as  you  do,  and  I  know  a  little  better  perhaps  that  you  will 
never  be  Sir  any  thing.  But  if  my  country  wishes  to  reward  me  by  a 
title,  to  which  I  should  have  no  objection  whatever,  if  such  be  the  will 
of  my  sovereign,  if  that,  as  you  all  seem  to  suppose,  should  really  be 
the  case,  I  see  neither  difficulty  nor  objection  in  it.  Why  should  I  not 
be  called  Lady  Martha  V  and  then  she  murmured  on  till  her  voice  sank 
into  silence,  and  herself  into  sounder  sleep,  '*  Lady  Martha  Allen  Bar- 
naby— Lady  Martha  Allen  Barnaby — Lady  Martha  Allen  Bar-—*' 

It  was  clearly  evident  that  my  heroine  had  positively  exhausted  her- 
self by  the  vehemence  of  her  emotions,  even  in  sleep,  for  she  now 
snored  heavily  for  above  two  hours*  without  again  moving  a  limb,  and  on 
awakening  experienced  that  feeling  of  puzzle  and  confusion  of  intellect 
which  often  follows  sleep  that  has  been  unusually  profound. 

**  Where  am  I V  she  exclaimed,  starting  up,  and  looking  very  wildly 
round  her.  But  most  sweet  was  the  return  of  consciousness  which 
followed.  She  saw  the  mass  of  open  notes  all  lying  together  upon  her 
table.  "  Is  it  then  possible?"  she  exclaimed  ;  *'  is  it  indeed  true  ?  and 
not  merely  the  invention  of  a  dream  ?  Ami  really  at  this  moment  the 
most  distiuguished  person  in  New  Orleans  ?  And  what  may  I  not  hope 
for  hereafter  ?  But,  mercy  on  me !  I  really  must  keep  myself  quiet,  or 
I  shall  certainly  go  distracted.*' 

The  resolution  was  a  wise  one,  and  kept  to  better  than  might  have 
been  expected  from  the  very  animated  and  excitable  nature  of  Mrs^ 
Allen  Barnaby.  She  looked  at  her  watch,  and  perceived  that  it  was 
fully  time  to  begin  preparing  her  dress  for  dinner,  and  she  set  about 
this  necessary  business  with  a  deliberate  steadiness,  which  showed  her 
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determtned  to  keep  herself  and  her  nenres  quiet  aod  composed.  The 
result  of  this  was  all  that  she  heiaelf  wished  it  should  be*  Her  ring^- 
lets»  her  rouge,  her  flowers,  and  her  bows,  all  took  their  respective 
places,  without  any  trace  of  that  confusion  of  arrangement  which  might 
reasonably  enough  have  been  feared  under  the  existing  circumstances. 
Before  her  dress  had  received  its  last  finishing  touch  by  the  arrange- 
ment of  her  white  blonde  scarf,  she  heard  the  approaching  step  of  the 
major,  and  smiled,  but  very  sedately,  as  she  cast  her  eyes  upon  the 
letter-covered  table. 

**  Pour  out  some  water  for  me,  there's  a  good  soul,"  said  the  uncon- 
seious  husband  of  the  most  distinguished  person  in  New  Orleans,  **  I'm 
devilish  late,  I  believe." 

"  There  is  no  occasion  to  put  yourself  into  such  a  prodigious  bustle 
if  ]you  are,"  returned  his  lady,  with  an  air  of  very  elegant  languor. 
'^  The  dinner  must  be  kept  back  a  little  if  we  are  not  ready  for  it." 

**  Kept  back  ?  Keep  back  the  dinner  at  an  American  boarding- 
house  ?  I  should  have  thought,  my  dear,  that  you  had  been  here  quite 
long  enough  to  know  that  wouldn't  answer.  Did  you  ever  see  any  one 
of  them  waited  for  for  half  a  second,  even  among  the  oldest  customers 
like  the  Beauchamps,  or  any  of  them?" 

**  I  beg  your  pardon,  major,  but  I  cannot  exactly  think  it  the  same 
thing.  Nobody,  I  imagine,  would  like  to  sit  down  till— till  we  were 
ready." 

The  major  opened  his  eyes,  but  was  too  busy  in  adjusting  his  cravat 
to  remove  them  from  the  looking-glass,  and  Mrs.  Allen  Baruaby  was 
really  too  much  afraid  of  shaking  her  equanimity  to  trust  her  voice  ia 
explanation.  But  when,  his  hasty  reparation  of  himself  being  com- 
pleted, he  turned  about  and  looked  towards  his  wife,  who  had  quietly 
seated  herself  at  the  table,  he  perceived  the  large  number  of  open 
letters  with  which  it  was  covered  and  immediately  uttered  the  expected 
question, 

*^  What  in  the  world  are  all  those  letters,  wife  ?" 
**  You  may  read  them.  Major  Allen  Barnaby  if  you  wish  it,"  she 
meekly  replied,  while  quietly  employing  herself  in  securing  the  clasp 
of  her  waist-ribbon. 

The  major,  accepting  the  permission  thus  given,  immediately  set 
himself  to  the  task  of  examination,  but  had  proceeded  but  a  very  little 
way  in  it,  when  he  g^ily  exclaimed 

"  Well  done,  my  Barnaby !  ]^ad  we  are  afloat  now,  or  the  devil's 
in  it." 

And  assuring  himself  by  a  hasty  glance  through  the  remainder  that 
they  were  all  in  the  same  agreeable  strain,  he  actually  walked  round 
the  table  and  kissed  the  illustrious  fair  one  to  whom  they  were  ad- 
dressed, taking  the  greatest  care,  however,  to  disturb  neither  her  ring- 
lets, nor  her  rouge. 

**  I  am  proud  of  you,  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby,  I  am,  upon  my  soul,"  he 
said  ;  "  and  what  think  you,  my  dear,  will  be  the  best  way  to  profit 
by  all  this  ?  Why  here  are  no  less  than  nine  invitations  for  staying 
visits  at  different  country-seats.  If  we  could  but  find  out,  wife,  who 
amongst  tliem  enjoys  a  little  piquet,  you  know,  like  Colonel  Bean- 
champ,  and  who  does  not,  we  could  manage  our  matters  famously.  It 
would  be  fun,  wouldn't  it,  to  be  going  from  house  to  house,  treated  and 
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fnited !  ytm  writing  your  immortal  book,  and  I  raking  in  dollars  every 
ii%kt  of  my  life,  and  oar  own  money  lying  snug  all  the  time  ?  It 
vonld  be  famons  fun,  wouldn't  it?" 

Wby,  certainly  the  mode  of  life  as  you  sketch  it,  major,  would  be 
M&t  enough  and  profitable  too,  I  dare  say,'*  replied  his  lady,  '<  if 
we  mind  our  hits  properly.  It  will  be  exceedingly  necessary,  however,  to 
find  out  who's  who,  and  what's  what,  before  we  decide  upon  what  to 
aecept  and  what  to  refuse.  I  have  said  to  all  that  I  would  send  an 
answer,  and  this  will  give  us  ^  little  time  for  inquiry." 

''Yon  are  a  jewel!"  exclaimed  the  major,  with  a  burst  of  really 
passionate  admiration.  '*  But  there  goes  the  bell,  my  darling.  After 
dinner  you  must  write  me  down  the  names  of  all  these  excellent 
people,  that  I  may  learn  what  I  can  about  them.  And  you  may  keep 
the  letters,  you  know,  and  ask  a  few  questions  of  Mrs.  Beauchamp,  or 
any  body  else  who  can  answer  them." 

**  I  shall  not  be  idle,  my  dear,"  replied  his  wife,  with  a  composed 
and  quiet  smile,  which  proved  to  her  acute  husband  that  she  was  not 
quite  in  her  usual  state  of  mind ;  but  he  was  at  that  moment  inclined 
to  think  that  all  moods  became  her,  and  taking  her  arm  within  his,  he 
led  her  with  a  very  decided  feeling  of  triumph  to  the  dinner-table. 

Chap.  XXII. 

There  was  a  something  in  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby's  demeanour  as  she 
entered  the  dining*room,  supported  on  the  arm  of  her  husband,  which 
both  attracted  the  attention  of  her  particular  friends  among  the  com- 
pany assembled  there,  and  puzzled  them. 

**  Was  she  ill  ?"  ''  Was  she  affronted  at  somebody  or  something  V* 
**  Had  she  received  disagreeable  tidings  from  home  ?"  or  *'  was  she 
CHily  very  much  fatigued  ?"  All  and  each  of  these  motives  suggested 
themselves  to  all  those  sufficiently  interested  in  this  lady  to  watch  her 
as  she  entered  the  room,  despite  the  interesting  nature  of  the  business 
already  going  on  at  the  top  of  the  table,  where  Mrs.  Carmichael,  puffing 
and  wheezing  like  a  fainting  steam-engine,  was  sending  round  by  the 
sable  hands  of  two  negro  Hebes,  sharply  scrutinized  portions  of  a  fa- 
vourite fish.  The  equality  or  inequality  of  this  nice  and  difficult  dis- 
tribution was,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  a  matter  of  great  moment^ 
and  nearly  of  universal  interest ;  but  now  it  was  only  partially  so.  Yet 
it  would  be  difficult  to  describe  precisely  what  it  was  in  the  bearing  of 
Mrs.  Allen  Bamaby  which  caused  this  effect.  She  always  walked  in 
with  a  great  deal  of  dignity*  and  so  she  did  now.  She  had  always 
some  vobnt  ribbon  or  floating  scarf  to  attend  to  and  arrange ;  and  so 
she  had  now.  She  never  failed  to  return  with  great  benignity  any  sa- 
lutations which  she  might  receive  as  she  moved  onward  to  her  place ; 
nor  did  she  fail  to  do  so  now.  But  in  all  this  there  was  something  that 
nobody  had  ever  seen  before ;  a  blending  of  condescension  and  indif- 
ference ;  an  eye  that  seemed  not  fully  conscious  of  the  identity  of  the 
objects  over  which  it  glanced ;  an  air  of  superiority  softened  by  bene- 
▼olence ;  and,  finally,  a  look  of  gentle  tenderness  when  she  turned  to- 
wards her  husband,  that  seemed  to  indicate  that  she  recognised  in»him  a 
being  who  in  some  degree  at  least  approached  to  an  equality  of  condition 
with  herself. 
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Having  reached  the  chair  now  constantly  reserved  for  her,  next  her 
friend  Mrs.  Beauchamp  she  placed  herself  in  it  with  a  sort  of  circular 
bow  that  seemed  to  say»  '*  rray  do  not  disturb  yourselves ;"  but  not 
even  to  that  favoured  lady  did  she  give  more  than  half  a  smile,  and  half 
a  nod,  accompanied  with  a  languid  look  and  drooping  eyelid  that  seemed 
to  speak  exhaustion  and  fatigue. 

**  Oh  my  I"  exclaimed  her  observant  friend,  **  if  you  an't  regularly 
done  up  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  I  God  bless  your  dear  heart!  You  have 
just  been  working  too  hard,  that's  quite  plain  and  clear,  and  that  won't 
do  at  all.  We  shall  have  you  ill,  by  and  by,  if  we  don't  take  care,  and 
then  what  is  to  come  of  our  delightful  tour?  Take  my  advice,  and 
desire  your  husband,  the  major,  to  send  you  a  glass  of  his  wine.  Though 
I  am  sure,  for  the  matter  of  that.  Colonel  Beauchamp  would  be  first- 
rate  happy  to  offer  you  a  taste  of  his,  only  gentlemen  boarders  are 
generally  supposed  to  know  their  own  lady's  taste  best.  Haven't  you 
been  writing  an  unaccountable  quantity  to-day,  Mrs.  Allen  Barnabv  ? 
Say." 

Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  in  reply  to  this  question  turned  her  benignant 
countenance  upon  her  friend.  There  was  a  gentle  and  very  charming 
smile  upon  it»  but  the  eyes  were  considerably  more  than  half  closed^ 
and  for  a  few  seconds  she  suffered  herself  to  be  looked  at  in  silence ; 
then  she  said,  shaking  her  head,  and  smiling  if  possible  with  still  more 
benignity, 

*'  Oh  no !  You  are  quite  mistaken,  dear  lady ;  I  have  not  written  a 
single  line." 

There  was  a  look  of  blank  disappointment  on  the  countenance  of 
Mrs.  Beauchamp  on  hearing  this,  which  recalled  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby 
to  the  necessity  of  not  losing  any  birds  already  in  her  hand,  while 
starting  away  to  look  after  others  which  were  still  in  the  bush ;  she 
therefore  so  far  recalled  herself  to  the  passing  moment  as  to  say, 

"  You  look  surprised,  my  dear  Mrs.  Beauchamp,  and  so  you  well 
may !  But  your  surprise  would  cease  if  you  knew  what  a  morning  I 
had  passed." 

"Not  sick,  I  hope?"  returned  her  new  friend  with  very  sincere 
anxiety.  "I'm  sure  I  wouldn't  have  you  take  a  spell  of  sickness  just 
now  for  more  than  I'll  say." 

"  You  are  very  kind  !  Oh  no  !  Not  sick,  or  sorry,  I  assure  you ; 
only  engaged,  too  incessantly  occupied  by  a  multitude  of  letters,  to  da 
any  thing  but  read  them." 

"  My !  A  mail  from  the  old  country,  I  eixpect  ?"  replied  Mrs* 
Beauchamp,  with  a  sort  of  congratulatory  smile. 

"  No,"  returned  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  composedly,  **  not  so.  All 
my  letters  were  from  ladies  and  gentlemen — mostly  from  gentlemen^ 
indeed,  who  were  here  last  night." 

A  visible  augmentation  of  colour  suffused  the  cheeks  of  Mrs.  Beau- 
champ on  hearing  these  words ;  an  effect  which  was  instantly  and  sa- 
tisfactorily remarked  by  the  authoress. 

**  They  will  be  at  fisticuffs  about  me  soon,  if  I  don't  take  care," 
thought  she,  «*  but  it  will  be  better  for  me  to  carry  on  every  thing 
peaceably,  and  profit  by  them  all  in  turn."  And  with  this  feeling  she 
smiled  with  more  of  peculiar  and  personal  affection  on  Mrs.  Beauchamp 
than  she  had  done  before,  and  said,  *^  I  must  ask  your  advice  and  as* 
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sisUoce  about  all  this.  In  a  society  so  particularly  select  and  elegant, 
I  would  not  for  the  world  offend  any  body ;  but  it  is  impossible  to 
accept  all  these  invitations,  and  you  must  help  me  to  decide  whom  I 
must  refuse." 

*|  What's  that  about  invitations,  mamma  V*  demanded  Madame  Tor- 
norinOy  who  like  the  rest  of  the  company  had  remarked  something 
queer  in  her  mother's  look,  which  now,  with  her  inherited  shrewdness, 
she  thought  might  very  likely  be  the  result  of  more  compliments  and 
invitations.  "  I  say,  mamma,"  she  resumed,  '*  I  beg  you  will  let  me 
know  all  the  invites  in  time,  for  I  hate  to  be  taken  at  a  hop,  and  so  does 
the  Don,  too." 

**  Fear  not,  my  love,"  replied  her  mother,  with  a  tranquillizing  nod, 
**  I  will  always  contrive  to  give  you  time  enough  for  dressing.  Bu 
upon  my  word,  dear,  I  don't  think  I  can  promise  to  keep  a  regular  ca- 
lendar of  all  invitations,  it  would  occupy  more  time  than  I  can  spare. 
But  you  may  go  into  my  room  if  you  like  it,  after  dinner,  and  collect 
all  the  notes  and  letters  which  you  will  find  lying  about  upon  my  table, 
and  read  them,  if  it  will  be  any  satisfaction  to  you." 

"  Ask  if  you  may  bring  them  all  down  into  the  drawing-room," 
whispered  Miss  Matilda  Perkins  across  Don  Tornorino,  by  whose  side 
it  was  the  pleasure  of  his  young  wife  that  her  friend  should  always  sit 
(thinking  it,  probably,  more  cozy  and  comfortable  to  keep  their  party 
thus  far  together,  than  to  let  any  other  lady  sit  next  him,  particularly 
"  that  odious  Annie  Beauchamp,"  whom  she  hated  above  all  things,  and 
towards  whom  she  had  more  than  once  caught  the  beautiful  eyes  of 
her  Don  directed).  *'  Oh,  for  goodness  sake  bring  them  down,  my 
darling  dearest  Madame  Tornorino!"  reiterated  her  eager  friend. 

"  Very  well,"  was  the  reply.  "  Hold  your  tongue  and  say  nothing 
about  it.  I  shall  bring  them  down,  if  I  like  it,  and  ask  no  leave,  you 
may  depend  upon  it.  I  should  have  thought  you  might  have  guessed 
that  without  my  telling  you." 

Mrs.  Beauchamp  who,  though  for  very  different  reasons,  was  quite 
as  anxious  about  these  invitations  as  Miss  Matilda  herself,  ventured  to 
ask  a  few  questions  of  her  new  friend  respecting  the  names  of  the 
parties  from  whence  they  came ;  to  all  of  which  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby 
replied  with  almost  her  former  affectionate  warmth  of  manner. 

*'  You  shall  see  them  all,  my  dear  Mrs.  Beauchamp.  Don't  imagine 
for  a  moment  that  it  is  possible  I  could  have  any  reserves  with  you  ! 
Oh  no !  we  must  talk  them  all  over  together." 

"Thank  you  very  much,"  replied  the  comforted  Mrs.  Beauchamp. 
"  I  certainly  should  like  to  see  who  comes  forward  first  and  foremost* 
I  told  you  how  it  would  be,  didn't  I,  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  ?  You  won't 
forget  that,  I  expect  ?    Say." 

"  No,  indeed  I  I  shall  never  forget  the  exceedingly  kind  and  friendly 
manner  in  which  you  have  conducted  yourself  towards  me  throughout, 
my  dear  madam.  I  shall  not  easily  meet  with  any  one  whose  society  I 
shall  enjoy  so  thoroughly  as  I  do  yours." 

There  was  some  comfort  in  hearing  this,  but  the  words  did  not  seem 
to  mean  exactly  what  the  same  words  would  have  meant  yesterday — 
at  least,  so  thought,  or  rather  so  felt,  Mrs.  Beauchamp.  But  yet,  to  do 
her  justice,  she  did  by  no  means  fully  enter  into  nor  understand  the 
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nature  of  the  change  she  remarked.  She  thought,  indeed,  that  it  was 
likelj  enough  Mrs.  Allen  Baraaby  might  like  to  listen  to  other  first-rate 
patriotic  ladies,  as  well  as  to  her,  and  might  wish  to  compare  testimonies 
together  in  order  to  get  at  the  exact  truth ;  but  for  all  the  calculations 
which  were  going  on  as  to  whom  she  could  turn  to  greatest  profit  in 
other  ways,  nothing  of  the  kind  ever  entered  her  head.  Neither  did 
she  long  suffer  the  trifling  difference  which  she  had  fancied  perceptible 
in  the  illustrious  lady's  tone  to  dwell  upon  her  mind. 

'^  I  ought  to  be  airiiamed  of  myself/'  thought  she,  the  moment  after- 
wards, "  for  having  any  such  fancies*  As  if  we  ought  not,  one  and  all, 
to  think  of  the  one  great  object  of  having  justice  done  to  our  country; 
and  there  is  no  danger  upon  that  score  as  long  as  this  dear  writing  lady 
keeps  clear  of  those  wicked  and  rebellious  free  states  that  don't  scruple 
to  abuse  our  venerable  institutions  about  slavery,  just  as  bad,  more 
shame  for  them,  as  our  foreign  enemies  themselves  can  do." 

So  the  next  time  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  gave  her  an  opportunity  of 
speaking  to  her  again,  which  was  not  immediately — ^for  to  say  truth 
that  lady  had  in  a  great  degree  lost  the  comfort  she  might  have  found 
from  Mrs.  Carmichael's  dinners  in  consequence  of  the  immense  im- 
portance she  had  hitherto  attached  to  all  that  was  said  to  her,  and 
was  now  making  amends  to  herself  for  it,  by  attending  much  more  to 
the  dinner,  and  much  less  to  the  conversation  than  heretofore.  But  as 
soon  as  she  found  an  opportunity,  Mrs.  Beauchamp  said, 

**  Do  you  happen,  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby,  ma'am,  to  recollect  any 
of  the  names  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  been  writing  to  you  ?  I 
can't  say  but  what  I  should  like  to  know  who's  come  forward." 

Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby,  who  had  just  completed  the  demolition  of  a 
▼ery  savoury  plate,  and  had  been  reflecting  during  the  pleasant  process 
<m  the  various  words  and  phrases  which  had  reached  her  since  her 
arrival  at  New  Orleans,  relative  to  the  first-rateness  of  standing  of  her 
already  well-secured  friend,  Mrs.  Colonel  Beauchamp,  promptly  re- 
plied, and  in  accents  of  perfectly  recovered  cordiality, 

^^  My  dearest  friend !  I  have  the  very  worst  head  in  the  world  for 
names !  Let  me  see— let  me  see— oh,  yes,  my  dear  Mrs.  Beauchamp ! 
there  is  one  I  remember  perfectly ;  and  the  better,  perhaps,  because  I 
received  two  notes  so  signed.  Gregory  is  the  name.  Both  General 
Gregory  and  Mrs.  Gregcnry,  wrote  most  obligingly,  and  very  strongly 
urged  our  immediately  pa3^ng  them  a  visit  at  their  place  in  the 
country." 

^'  Possible  1"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Colonel  Beauchamp,  and  there 
stopped. 

'*  Possible?"  repeated  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby.  <'What  does  that 
mean,  my  dear  friend  ?    Do  yoii  doubt  its  being  possible  ?" 

"  Oh  my !  no,  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby.  No  doubt  of  any  thing  you 
say  could  enter  my  thoughts,  you  may  be  very  sure.  Only  to  me,  who  so 
well  knows  the  general  and  his  uncommon  quietness  upon  all  matters, 
leaving  every  thing  to  his  wife,  you  know,  and  all  that,  it  does  seem 
something  like  a  miracle,  that  he  should  sit  down  and  write  an  invita- 
tion, specialljf  as  his  lady  was  doing  the  very  same." 

'^  It  certainly  shows  a  most  amiable  and  cordial  feeling  of  hospi- 
tality," replied  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby ;   '<  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  I  relt 
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the  oMment  I  lead  their  two  letters,  that  it  would  be  quite  impossible 

to  refuse  the  invitation." 

*'  But  I  do  hope  and  trust,  niy  dear  lady,*'  returned  the  now  really 
Tified  Mrs.  Beaudiamp,  '*  that  nothing  and  nobody  will  be  able  to 

lead  you  aside  from  the  plan  we  hare  so  beautifully  laid  down  together 

for  the  examination  of  all  the  most  important  parts  of  the  Union. 

Say  ?"  ^ 

**No,  dearest  Mrs.  Colonel  Beauchamp,"  responded  the  authoress ; 
*'  most  truly  may  you  affirm,  both  to  yourself  and  others,  that  nothing 
will  induce  me  to  abandon  a  project  to  which  my  heart  and  my  un* 
derstaoding  are  alike  pledged,  alike  wedded,  alike  bound !" 

This  was  uttered  with  solemnity,  the  movement  of  the  knife  and 
fork  being  intermitted,  and  the  raised  eyes  fixed  devoutly  on  the 
oeiling." 

*''I1iank  Godr  eiaeulated  Mrs.  Colonel  Beauchamp,  fervently; 
*'  then  I  don't  care  a  hominy  bean  for  earthly  man,  woman,  or  child, 
lliat  tour  can't  be  done  every  day,  from  July  to  eternity,  and  it  is  / 
that  shall  be,  as  I  must  say  I  ought,  my  dear  Mrs.  Allen  Bamaby,your 
companion  and  leader,  to  edify  yon  as  to  where  you  should  look  first 
and  foremost." 

Mrs.  Allai  Bamaby  assiduously  fed  herself  upon  duck  and  green 
com,  and  smiled  and  nodded  an  affectionate  assent. 

It  is  probable  that  the  whole  party  at  the  boarding-table  had  heard 
eooQgii  of  what  had  passed  there,  to  feel  some  curiosity  as  to  nokut  was 
to  be  ^*  brought  down,"  and  accordingly  the  cigar-smoking,  which 
usually  takes  place  at  that  hour  in  "  the  ehambers'" — the  wives  of 
American  citizens  being  imperturbably  amiable  on  this  point — ^was 
postponed,  and  the  whole  party  assembled  in  the  saloon. 

Patty  failed  not  to  do  as  she  had  declared  she  would  do  if  it  so  pleased 
her,  and  as  it  did  please  her  to  scamper  into  her  mamma's  room  the 
moment  the  party  had  risen  from  table,  and  to  scamper  down  again  as 
fast  as  she  could  run,  with  both  her  huids  full  of  letters,  and  a  iew^/br 
funf  secured  beneath  her  chin,  she  reached  the  saloon  just  as  the  last 
of  the  company  entered  it,  and  bouncing  up  to  the  longest  table,  bent 
over  it,  and  discharged  the  three  divisions  of  her  load  at  the  same  mo- 
m^t. 

''There!"  she  exclaimed;  "now  then,  let's  see  what  it's  all 
about." 

''That  dear  creature's  vivacity  will  never  be  restrained,  let  the 
basiDess  in  hand  be  ever  so  important!"  observed  her  mother,  moving 
with  a  very  slow  and  deliberate  pace  towards  the  table. 

Mrs.  Alien  Bamaby  was  in  truth  in  no  great  hurry  to  reach  it ;  for 
not  only  the  ardent  eager-minded  Miss  Matilda  Perkins  was  already 
bending  over  the  still  open  despatches,  and  possessing  herself  of  their 
contents  with  the  most  assiduous  industry,  but  very  many  others  of 
the  party  were  doing  exactly  the  same  thing,  without  the  slightest  sha- 
dow of  xestraint  or  ceremony ;  and  as  the  lady  to  whom  they  were  ad- 
dressed happened  to  prefer  their  being  read  by  all  the  world,  she  had 
no  wish  to  check  the  operation  by  her  presence.  But  Mrs.  Allen 
Bamaby  showed  her  English  ignorance  in  thus  restraining  her  steps-** 
nothing  shoft  of  her  withdrawing  her  letters  altogether,  or  so  folding 
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them  up,  that  no  portion  of  their  contents  could  be  seen,  would  have 
sufficed  to  check  it. 

The  lively  Fatty,  however,  either  from  consideration  for  those  who 
could  not  find  room  to  place  themselves  where  they  could  read  the 
various  pages  thus  displayed,  or  else  because  she  thought  it  a  capital 
joke  to  show  off  to  all  the  set  at  once  how  much  they  were  the  fashion, 
began  reading  them  aloud  with  great  distinctness,  and  certainly  much 
to  the  satisfaction  of  all  who  listened  to  her. 

*'  Oh,  what  a  madcap  !**  cried  Mrs.  Allen  Bamaby,  dropping  into  a 
chair  before  she  had  reached  even  the  outskirts  of  the  throng  that  was 
pressing  round  her  daughter.  "Is  not  Madame  Tornorino  a  saucy 
creature,  Louisa  ?" 

This  was  addressed  to  the  greatly-improved  and  almost  gay  Miss 
Perkins,  who  really  seemed  to  be  inspired  with  new  life  by  the  gentle 
kindness  of  Annie  Beauchamp,  the  unceasing  goodhumour  of  Mr. 
Egerton,  and  more  still — oh,  infinitely  more — by  the  very  marked 
attentions  which  she  saw  her  dear  Matilda  receiving  from  all  the 
American  gentlemen  who  approached  her.  To  this  appeal  of  Mrs. 
Allen  Bamaby,  she  replied  in  an  accent  that  really  seemed  almost  fear- 
less. 

*'  There  does  not  seem  to  be  much  change  in  her,  certainly,  ma'am." 

But  what  Miss  Louisa  Perkins  said  at  that  moment  was  of  little 
consequence.  The  "  Ob's !"  the  «*  My's !"  the  "  Possibles !"  that  she 
heard  from  the  party  round  the  table,  as  Patty  proceeded  in  her  lec« 
ture,  were  so  exactly  every  thing  that  Mrs.  Allen  Bamaby  desired,  that 
she  attended  to  nothing  else.  She  caught  the  eye  of  the  major  (who  had 
seated  himself  at  no  great  distance  from  her),  just  as  Patty  was  pom- 
pously giving  forth  the  profound  admiration  and  respect  of  some  ge- 
neraly  colonel,  or  major,  followed  by  the  most  pressing  invitation  to  his 
"  mansion,"  for  as  many  weeks  or  months  as  it  would  be  convenient 
for  the  admirable  authoress  and  her  party  to  remain ;  and  the  look 
that  was  exchanged  between  them  showed  their  feelings  to  be  in  the 
most  perfect  conjugal  harmony. 

"  I  am  delighted,  madam,*'  said  Mrs.  Beauchamp,  when  Patty  had 
concluded  her  self-imposed  task,  '*  I  am  first-rate  delighted  to  find 
that  so  many  of  the  very  highest  standing  among  our  gentlemen  and 
ladies  appear  to  be  availed  of  the  obligations  they  are  likely  to  owe 
you  ;  and  I  can't  enough  be  thankful  to  myself  for  having  lost  no  time 
in  making  that  fact  generally  known  to  all." 

"  I  am  sure  you  are  all  excessively  kind,"  returned  Mrs.  Allen 
Barnaby,  arranging  her  heavy  gilt  bracelets  with  rather  an  absent 
air.  "  I  perfectly  delight  in  the  country,  and  its  charming  inha- 
bitants !'* 

''  Wife  !*'  whispered  the  major  in  her  ear,  as  he  passed  by,  to  leave 
the  room ;  *'  come  up  stairs — I  want  to  speak  to  you." 

And  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  really  wanted  to  speak  to  him ;  so  per* 
mitting  him,  with  her  usual  tacc^  to  disappear  before  she  rose  to  follow 
him,  she  extended  her  hand  to  Mrs.  Beauchamp,  with  the  full  recol- 
lection of  all  she  had  heard  of  that  lady's  reputed  wealth  and  station , 
and  said,  not  quite  in  a  whisper, 

"  Oh>  my  dear  friend !  though  of  course  exceedingly  gratified  by 
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all  this,  depend  upon  it,  I  can  never  feel  for  any  other  person,  charm- 
ing as  they  all  are,  what  I  feel  for  you  !  It  is  quite  impossible  I  ever 
should !'' 

What  a  fine  thing  is  fame!  And.  must  not  Mr.  John  Milton  have 
been  in  some  degree  mistaken,  when  he  declared  it  to  be 

No  plant  that  grows  on  mortal  soil  ? 

Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  was  unquestionably  still  in  the  flesh,  and  yet  she 
bad  not  only  found  this  ''plant,"  growing  in  the  most  delightful 
abandance  in  Louisiana*  but  discovered  that  it  was  easily  convertible 
to  all  manner  of  domestic  purposes,  from  a  pot-herb  to  a  garland  for 
the  brow.  Nay,  had  she  at  that  moment  poured  several  handfuls  of 
dollars  into  the  lap  of  Mrs.  Colonel  Beaucharop,  that  lady  could  not 
have  considered  it  as  more  completely  satisfactory  payment  for  all  she 
had  done,  and  all  that  she  meant  to  do  for  the  honour,  glory,  profit, 
and  convenience  of  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby,  than  did  those  few  words 
from  her  in  return.  For  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  had  not  only  acquired 
fame,  but  she  knew  it ;  and  had  skill  enough  at  once,  to  bring  it  into 
current  use,  as  a  sort  of  bill  of  exchange,  which,  as  long  as  her  credit 
lasted,  would  pass  very  well  in  payment  for  most  thiners  in  a  country  so 
exceedingly  fond  of  celebrity  and  renown  as  the  United  States  of 
America. 

On  reaching  her  room,  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  found  her  husband 
already  there,  and  waiting  for  her  rather  impatiently. 

''My  dear,"  he  began,  "  I  won't  waste  any  time  in  complimenting 
you  upon  the  capital  manner  in  which  you  have  set  all  these  funny 
folks  spinning,  but  I  see  it  all,  I  promise  you,  and  I  admire  your  clever- 
ness accordingly.  What  you  and  I  must  talk  about,  my  dear,  is  not 
how  all  this  has  been  brought  about,  but  how  we  can  best  turn  it  to 
account." 

''Thafs  quite  true,  Donny,"  she  replied,  with  a  decisive  nod,  that 
spoke  as  plainly  as  any  words  could  have  done,  how  completely  she 
agreed  with  him.  "  Don't  fancy  that  I  mean  to  content  myself  by 
being  blown  up  by  all  these  famous  fine  words — ^not  a  bit  of  it,  I  pro- 
mise you.  I  don't  see  any  good  reason  whatever,  why  we  should  not 
travel  about  from  house  to  house,  as  long  as  the  fancy  holds  them, 
living  upon  the  fat  of  the  land,  as  we  shall  be  sure  to  do,  major,  and 
paying  nothing  for  it  but  just  scribbling  and  sputtering  a  little  puff, 
puflp,  puff,  as  we  go  along.  Shan't  we  '  progress"  like  a  steam-en- 
gine !" 

The  major  clapped  his  hands,  and  laughed  aloud. 

"  By  Jove !  my  Barnaby,"  he  cried,  "  I  think  I  am  more  heartily  in 
love  with  you  than  ever  I  was  in  my  life ;  and  I  don't  believe  you've 
got  your  equal  in  the  old  world,  or  the  new  either.  To  be  sure>  my 
love,  that's  what  we'll  do !  It  is  exactly  the  very  thing  that  came  into 
my  head  as  Patty  was  reading ;  and  it  will  be  perhaps  a  better  spec 
than  even  your  quick  wit  is  quite  aware  of.  Of  course,  I  am  not  quite 
idle  on  my  side ;  I  am  sure  it  would  be  a  shame  if  I  was,  and  you 
working  away  as  you  do ;  and  I  have  found  out  a  thing  or  two  about 
these  rich  planter  people.  You,  my  dear,  have  got  hold  of  their  staple 
passion,  as  I  may  call  it,  or  rather  of  their  two  staple  passions,— >that  is 
to  say,  their  vanity  about  their  country  and  their  greatness,  and  their 
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jiedhoi  t^ror  about  losing  hdd  of  their  slaves.  Now  you'll  keep 
OB  working  'em  on  this  side,  while  Til  keep  on  playing  'em,  deary, 
upon  another.  I  find  that  there  isn't  scarcely  one  of  these  rich  slave- 
holding  chaps,  viio  make  their  niggers  wait  upon  them  u^  and  down, 
from  morning  to  night,  so  that  they  do  little  or  nothmg  but  est, 
drink,  sleep,  and  spit  for  themselves, — I  am  told  that  there  isn't  scarcely 
one  of  'em  who  doesn't,  more  or  less*  try  to  keep  themselves  ^wake  by 
play.  Now  can  you  fancy  any  thing,  my  dear,  falling  out  much  better 
than  that  ?  We  shall  have  to  write  a  letter  of  thanks,  wife,  upon  my 
soul  we  riiall,  to  those  precious  relations  of  yours  that  played  ho-peep 
behind  the  curtain.  We  shall  be  living  upon  roses  here, — I  see  it  as 
plain  as  the  handsome  nose  in  your  face,  my  Bamaby.  For  you  may 
juiit  remember,  if  you  please,  that  credit  doesnit  hold  out  for  ever,  even 
in  London,  and  with  a  fine  house,  and  a  fine  wife,  like  you,  to  back  it. 
Christmas  would  have  been  sure  to  come,  Mrs.  Allen  Bamaby,  and  a 
few  little  bills,  my  dear,  would  have  been  sure  to  come  with  it ;  wliere- 
as  in  this  blessed  land,  it  seems  exceedingly  probable,  I  think,  that  we 
shall  make  money  and  spend  none." 

**  Exactly  so,"  replied  his  wife,  bowing  to  him.  "  That,  Mr.  Major, 
is  precisely  the  scheme  I  have  conceived  for  us  during  the  next  four  or 
five  months,  perhaps.  And  then,  if  my  work  is  completed,  and  I  get 
paid  for  it  in  hard  cash,  as  these  people  say  I  shall  be,  we  may  then 
venture,  I  think,  to  take  a  house  of  our  own.  I  should  like  it  to  be  in 
the  capital,  Donny,  if  they  would  but  make  up  their  minds  as  to  where 
that  is,  but  it  seems  hard  to  find  any  two  of  'em  that  agree  upon  that 
point." 

^  Never  mind  that,  my  dear,"  returned  the  major,  laughing ;  ''  when 
we  do  settle  down  we  will  take  care  to  fix  upon  just  whatever  we  think 
pleasantest ;  and  if  we  go  on  as  we  expect  to  do,  we  shall  be  able  to 
pick  and  choose  as  we  like.  But  now,  my  dear,  let  us  come  to  business. 
To  which  of  all  these  people  will  it  be  best  to  go  to  first  V 

"  To  the  Beauchamps,  Donny.  Stick  to  the  Beauchamps,  my  dear, 
in  the  first  instance.  It  will  look  best,  a  great  deal,  because  of  all  the 
fnu  I  have  been  making  about  my  love,  and  affection,  and  admiration, 
and  gratitude,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  Besides,  they  certainly  are  very 
rich ;  he  is  an  inveterate  card-(dayer,  in  a  sober  way,  and  that  she 
knows  how  to  set  a  thing  going,  we  have  had  capital  good  proof  al- 
ready. So  I  say,  stick  to  the  Beauchamps  at  first.  But  then,  yon 
must  please  to  observe,  that  I  don't  mean  to  go  galivanting  in  a  steam- 
boat all  down  these  everlasting  rivers,  that  they  talk  about,  for  I  sup- 
pose it  is  a  matter  of  course  that  we  should  be  expected  to  pay  our 
own  expenses  on  board,  and  just  think  what  that  would  come  to,  with 
Patty  and  her  Don  upon  our  hands !  Wliereas,  you'll  observe,  that 
when  we  get  to  their  elegant  Big-Gang  Bank,  that  they  all  talk  about, 
there  will  be  an  end  of  paying— except,  indeed,  that  if  the  Peikinses 
really  get  in  there  too,  I  shall  expect  that  they  will  make  us  some  con- 
sideration for  it.  They  need  not  pay  us  quite  as  much  as  they  would 
at  a  boarding-house,  you  know ;  but  they  can't  expect  we  should  drag 
them  about  for  nothing," 

**  My  dear  love,"  replied  the  major,  **  your  notions  on  every  point 
are  so  clear,  so  clever,  so  quick — in  short,  so  admirable  in  every  way, 
that  I  should  be  a  great  deal  worse  than  a  fool  if  I  attempted  to  check 
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or  control  you  on  any  subject  of  bnsiiieM  whatever.  Any  thtn^  of 
that  kind  with  the  PerkinaeSy  I  shoald  leave  entirely  to  yon.  In  fact, 
to  say  the  honest  truth,  I  don't  feel  that  I  have  tact  and  skill  enough 
to  do  any  thing  of  the  sort  myself,  but  I  give  you  carte  blanche^  my 
dear." 

**  Very  well,  major,''  returned  the  lady,  laughing,  **  I  understand 
perfectly.  Tou  would  like  to  get  the  dollars,  but  you  would  not  like 
the  asking  for  them.  But  never  mind,  my  dear.  Til  undertake  all  that, 
provided  you  don't  object  to  my  using  your  name  a  little— I  really  must 
do  thaty  major,  or  I  should  not  be  able  to  make  the  thing  look  right 
and  reasonable,  as  I  should  certainly  wish  to  do." 

*'  As  you  please,  my  love*  My  name  is  your  own,  you  know,  so  of 
course  you  may  use  it  as  you  like — and  luckily  they  are  both  so  devilish 
ugly,  that  I  can't  say  I  care  much  what  you  say.  But  now  then,  as 
to  iat  time  and  manner  of  our  starting  ?  What  do  you  mean  to  say  to 
your  dear  friend  ?" 

In  reply  to  this  question,  Mrs.  Allen  Bamaby  entered  at  some 
length  into  an  explanation  of  her  views,  and  as  the  result  will  show 
what  these  were,  we  may  leave  the  conjugal  consultation  uninter- 
rupted. 

Annie  Beauchamp  had  left  the  saloon  by  her  usual  point  of  escape, 
the  window,  as  soon  as  Madame  Tornorino  commenced  the  reading 
aloud  of  her  mamma's  letters ;  for  to  say  truth,  there  was  something  in 
the  manner  and  bearing  of  this  English  beauty,  which  verv  particularly 
irritated  the  nerves  of  the  young  American.  Nobody*  however,  fol- 
lowed her  example ;  for  no  single  individual  present,  except  herself, 
seemed  without  some  feeling  of  curiosity  as  to  the  contents  of  the 
despatches  that  Madame  Tornorino  was  thus  making  public.  Even 
Mr.  Egerton,  though  hitherto  he  had  not  displayed  any  very  strong 
feeling  of  interest  in  the  immediate  concerns  of  Major  and  Mrs.  Allen 
Barnaby,  was  now  evidently  listening  with  the  rest  of  the  company  to 
these  flattering  testimonials  of  Louisianian  and  Carolinian  esteem  ;  nor 
did  his  attention  to  the  voice  of  the  fair  reader  relax  till  she  had,  in 
loud  and  distinct  tones,  gone  through  the  perusal  of  every  docu- 
ment. 

But  upon  Patty's  throwing  down  the  last  sheet,  and  exclaiming, 
**  There,  that's  all !"  he  immediately  walked  up  to  Miss  Louisa  Perkins, 
and  ofTeringhis  arm,  said, 

**  Do  you  not  think,  Miss  Perkins,  that  we  should  find  the  ah'of  the 
balcony  very  refreshing  ?" 

For  half  a  moment  the  kind-hearted  Louisa  paused  to  consider 
whether  there  were  any  possible  means  by  which  she  could  transfer  this 
lionour  to  her  sister;  but  perceiving,  on  turning  her  eyes  round  to  look 
for  her,  that  she  was  in  earnest  conversation  with  Mr.  Horatio  Timm- 
shackle,  she  smiled  a  ready  assent  to  the  agreeable  proposal,  and  tak- 
ing the  young  man's  offered  arm,  walked  through  the  same  window  at 
which  Annie  Beauchamp  had  disappeared. 

That  young  lady,  whom  for  a  few  minutes  Miss  Louisa  had  really 
forgotten,  was  seated  on  her  favourite  bench  beneath  the  orange-tree, 
witb  her  eyes  fixed  in  rather  a  vacant  glance  upon  another  orange-tree 
immediately  opposite  to  her. 

"  Oh,  dear  me !    There's  that  nice  young  lady  all  by  herself!"  ex- 
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claimed  Miss  Louisa,  using  a  little  gentle  influence  upon  the  arm  of  her 
companion,  in  order  to  lead  bis  steps  towards  her.  '*  And  how  long 
have  you  been  here,  all  alone,  my  dear  V  she  continued,  addressing 
the  solitary  beauty  with  an  affectionate  smile.  '*  I  thought  we  were  all 
in  the  great  room  together,  listening  to  Miss  Patty  bawling  out  those 
surprisingly  kind  letters  that  have  been  addressed  to  her  mamma.  I 
will  not  deny  that  I,  for  one,  was  rather  curious  to  hear  them,  but  yet 
I  think  if  I  had  known  that  you  were  sitting  quietly  here  by  yourself, 
I  should  have  been  apt  to  leave  Miss  Patty  and  the  letters  for  the  plea- 
sure of  hearing  you  talk  a  little.'' 

Annie  smiled  in  return  to  this  speech,  but  not  very  gaily,  and  moving 
to  the  end  of  the  bench,  made  room  for  Miss  Louisa  to  sit  beside  her. 
Mr.  Egerton  looked  a  little  uncertain  what  to  do,  but  after  the  hesita- 
tion of  a  moment,  he  took  advantage  of  Miss  Louisa*s  evident  inten- 
tion to  leave  space  sufficient  for  him  also,  and  sat  himself  down  beside 
her. 

As  neither  of  her  companions  seemed  at  all  inclined  to  converse, 
Miss  Perkins  seemed  to  think  it  incumbent  on  her  to  talk  a  little  her- 
self, and  began  accordingly : 

'*  I  can*t  help  thinking,  Miss  fieauchamp,"  she  said,  ''  that  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  your  country  must  be  the  kindes^t  and  most 
hospitable  people  in  the  world.  I  could  not  have  believed  it  possible 
that  we  should  all  of  us  have  received  such  a  quite  wonderful  number 
of  invitations,  and  not  one  of  us  knowing  a  single  soul  in  the  whole 
country,  only  a  few  days  ago,  almost  as  one  may  say.  I  am  sure  Mrs. 
O — Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  I  mean,  has  good  reason  to  praise. the  country, 
and  all  the  people  in  it,  if  she  is  really  going  to  write  a  book,  for  I  cer- 
tainly think  that  they  are  kinder  and  more  hospitable  than  any  nation 
I  ever  heard  of  in  all  my  life  before,  and  I  shall  always  say  so,  though 
I  shan't  write  it." 

This  was  a  very  long  speech  for  Miss  Louisa  Perkins  to  make ;  but 
still  it  did  not  produce  the  effect  she  desired,  by  making  her  compa- 
nions talk  too,  for  neither  of  them  spoke  a  single  word.  Mr.  Egerton 
might  have  been  seen,  however,  if  any  one  had  happened  to  look  at 
him,  stealing  a  glance  across  his  neighbour  at  the  beautiful  young  face 
beyond  her.  Perhaps  the  owner  of  that  beautiful  young  face  was 
aware  of  it,  for  the  delicately  pale  cheek  blushed  deeply,  and  seemed 
to  send  its  bright  reflection  even  to  the  brow  and  neck.  But  the  head 
was  instantly  turned  away,  and  the  curious  young  Englishman  had  no 
opportunity  at  that  moment  of  criticising  its  American  contour. 

*'  Your  sister  is  trying,  I  think,  to  catch  your  eye.  Miss  Perkins/' 
said  Mr.  Egerton ;  and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  she  wants  you  to  go  to 
her." 

'*  Dear  me,  you  don't  say  so  ?"  said  Miss  Louisa,  hastily  starting  up 
and  hurrying  away ;  **  and  yet  I  wonder  too,  considering — " 

But  she  moved  so  quickly,  that  she  was  out  of  hearing,  and  with- 
in the  window  before  she  could  finish  the  sentence. 

The  young  lady  who  had  been  stationed  on  the  other  side  of  her, 
had  so  completely  turned  herself  away,  leaning  over  the  arm  of  the 
bench  which  they  occupied,  that  she  did  not  appear  immediately 
to  perceive  her  departure. 

**  Miss  Beauchamp  !"  said  Mr.  Egerton,  gently ;  so  gently,  indeed. 
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that  it  was  extraordinary  his  voice  should  have  made  her  start  as  it  did. 
*'  Miss  Beauchamp,"  said  he,  I  have  a  proposal — I  mean  that  I  have  a 
bargain  to  propose  to  you,  will  you  listen  to  it  ?" 

llie  American  young  lady  started  a  little  at  hearing  these  words, 
and  upon  looking  round,  and  finding  herself  tete'd'tite  with  the  £ng- 
Inh  young  gentleman  who  spoke  them,  half  rose  from  her  seat  with  the 
intention  of  walking  away.  But  the  second  thought  which  prevented 
her  doing  this,  not  only  came  quickly,  but  decidedly ;  and  it  was  with 
an  air  of  being  very  particularly  determined  to  hearhim,  and  to  answer 
him,  too,  that  she  turned  herself  round,  and  said, 

**  Yes,  sir,  I  am  quite  willing  to  listen  to  you." 

Frederick  Egerton  would  perhaps  have  been  less  disconcerted  if  she 
had  answered  less  complyingly ;  but  marvelling  at  his  own  folly  in 
feeling  thus,  be  rallied,  and  proceeded  pretty  nearly  in  the  terms  he 
had  intended. 

**  That  is  very  obliging,"  he  said,  **  and  I  will  not  detain  you  very 
long.  What  I  wish  to  propose,  Miss  Beauchamp,  is  this :  Let  us 
mutually  ag^ree  not  definitively  to  form  any  opinion  of  each  other's 
country,  and  countrymen,  and  countrywomen,"  he  added,  with  a  smile, 
*'  till  we  are  fairly  enabled  to  do  so  by  having  rather  more  general  in- 
fonnatton  on  the  subject  than  we  either  of  us  possess  at  present." 

Annie  eyed  him,  almost  steadily,  for  about  a  second,  and  then 
blushed  a  good  deal  for  having  done  so ;  but  she,  too,  rallied  quickly, 
and  replied, 

**  Perhaps,  sir,  it  would  be  more  like  good  Christians  and  reasonable 
human  beings  if  we  did  so." 

**  But  if  we  make  this  agreement,"  he  resumed,  with  a  smile  which 
had  no  very  malicious  expression  in  it,  and  which  certainly  made  him 
look  very  handsome ;  *'  if  we  make  this  agreement,  Miss  Beauchamp, 
we  must  do  it  fairly  on  both  sides,  must  we  not  ?  I  mean  that  we  must 
not  scruple  to  confess  to  each  other  the  observations  either  favourable 
or  unfavourable,  which  we  may  chance  to  make.  This  is  necessary  to 
truth  and  justice,  is  it  not  V* 

Either  in  the  words  themselves,  or  in  his  manner  of  speaking  them, 
there  was  something  that  made  Annie  blush  again ;  but  this  emotion, 
however  caused,  seemed  to  make  her  angry,  either  with  herself  or  with 
him,  for  she  knit  her  beautiful  brows  as  she  replied, 

**  If  you  wish  me  to  confess  that  I  entirely  disapprove  and  condemn 
the  line  of  conduct  adopted  by  some  of  the  gentlemen  and  ladies  of 
New  Orleans,  towards  some  of  the  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  England, 
as  witnessed  both  by  yourself  and  me,  sir,  during  the  last  few  days,  I 
am  quite  ready  to  gratify  you.  I  do  disapprove  and  condemn  it 
greatly." 

**  Perhaps  you  mean,"  said  Egerton,  colouring  a  little  in  his  turn, 
*^  perhaps  you  mean.  Miss  Beauchamp,  that  you  disapprove  and 
condemn  any  and  everyj  hospitality  or  kindness  of  any  sort  offered 
horn  the  inhabitants  of  your  country,  towards  the  inhabitants  of 
mme? 

**  No !"  she  replied,  but  in  an  altered  and  less  haughty  tone.  **  No ! 
I  mean  not  that.  I  mean  that  I  am  sorry  and  ashamed  to  perceive 
that  even  the  admirable  judgment  and  good  sense  of  Americans  can  be 
blinded  and  rendered  useless  by— by  their  prejudices." 

jSi?pl.— -VOL.  LXTI.  NO.  CCIJII.  D 
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Egerton  perceived  that  he  had  touched  a  string  which  vibrated  too 
strongly  for  pique  or  pettishness  to  effect  the  tone  which  it  produced .  He 
longed  to  speak  to  the  beautiful  and  intelligent-looking  young  creature 
before  him  with  more  of  candour  and  common  sense  than  he  had  yet 
done,  but  felt  strangely  at  a  loss  how  to  begin.  He  was  perplexed  not 
only  by  his  own  embarrassment,  but  by  seeking  to  comprehend  why  he 
felt  it. 

Was  he  afraid  of  Miss  Annie  Beauchamp  ?  Absurd  idea !  He  re- 
jected it  indignantly,  and  mastering  the  sort  of  shyness  which  had 
checked  him,  he  said  more  seriously,  and  perhaps,  too,  with  more 
punctilious  respect  than  he  had  ever  before  used  in  addressing  her, 

'*  May  I  venture,  Miss  Beauchamp,  to  believe  that  in  using  the  word 
prejudicB  on  the  subject  to  which  I  tnink  you  allude,  your  opinions  re- 
specting it  are  at  all  like  what  you  must  suppose  mine  to  be  ?" 

'*  I  would  rather  have  avoided  all  conversation  with  you  on  such  a 
topic,  sir,"  replied  Annie,  after  meditating  for  a  moment;  '*  but  yet  I 
believe  that  I  have  no  right  to  think  you  mean  to  pain  me  by  speaking 
on  it.  Nobody,  I  believe,  supposes  that  any  inhabitant  of  a  Slave 
State  can  see  any  thing  to  lament  in  the  laws  which  exist  in  it.  This 
is  not  a  very  fair  judgment — but  it  is  idle  to  complain  of  it ;  for  it  is 
only  a  part  of  the  injustice  that  is  done  us.  There  are  many  among 
us  who  judge  you — I  mean  your  country— more  fairly,  Mr.  Egerton. 
All  Americans,  as  you  woula  find,  if  you  knew  more  individuals  among 
them — all  Americans  do  not  suppose  that  all  Englishmen  approve  the 
atrocities  practised  upon  children  in  your  manufacturing  districts,  nor 
would  they  think  it  right  to  take  it  for  granted,  that  you  all  approve 
the  regulatbns  now  enforced  by  your  poor-laws." 

Egerton  listened  to  her  with  great  attention,  and  certainly  with  great 
astonishment  also.  Her  words  and  manner  produced,  moreover, 
another  feeling,  but  this  related  rather  to  himself  then  to  her.  He 
began  to  suspect  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  injustice ;  that  he  had 
formed  his  opinions  hastily,  and  without  sufficient  grounds,  or  at  any 
rate  that  he  had  not  allowed  enough  for  individual  exceptions ;  and 
with  the  candour  which  such  self-condemnation  was  likely  to  produce, 
he  replied, 

''  I  believe  you  are  very  right.  Miss  Beauchamp.  I  believe  that  we 
English  do,  all  of  us,  form  opinions,  and  pronounce  them  too,  a  great 
deal  too  much  upon  general  views,  without  seeking,  as  we  ought  to  do, 
for  exceptions  that  might  lead  to  modify  them.  Your  words  have  sug- 
gested this  very  useful  truth,  and  I  shall  not  forget  them.  But  you 
will  allow,  I  am  sure,  that  in  order  to  make  this  productive  of  all  the 
good  of  which  it  is  capable,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  occasionally 
meet  with  good  sense  and  candour  equal  to  your  own,  and  that  all  our 
attempts  to  become  acquainted  with  your  widely^^xtended  and  import- 
ant country,  should  not  be  always  and  for  ever  met  with  the  broad  as- 
sertion that  it  is  the  best  and  wisest  in  the  world.  Thb  is  a  species  of 
information  which  it  is  impossible  to  receive  in  the  sort  of  wholesale 
manner  in  which  it  is  given,  and  it  is  often  rejected  en  masse  because 
offered  en  masse  J* 

These  words  produced  on  the  mind  of  Annie  Beauchamp  an  effect 
exceedingly  like  what  hers  had  produced  on  that  of  Frederic  Egerton. 
That  is  to  say,  she  felt  there  mi^ht  be  some  truth  in  them,  and  the 
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coincidence  made  her  blush  again ;  but  she  smiled  too,  and  in  such  a 
sort,  that  the  young  Englishman  not  only  thought  her  a  thousand  times 
handsomer  than  ever,  but  he  thought  also,  and  very  nearly  independent 
of  any  such  consideration,  that  he  should  greatly  like  to  converse 
farther  with  her,  now  that  so  much  of  the  prejudice,  which  had  mu- 
tually influenced  them,  seemed  in  so  fair  a  way  of  being  lessened,  at 
least,  if  not  altogether  removed. 

But  exactly  at  this  moment,  and  before  Frederic  had  advanced  fur- 
ther than  gently  smiling  in  return,  Miss  Louisa  Perkins  came  back 
again  through  the  window,  exclaiming, 

'*  Oh,  dear  me !  You  are  quite  mistaken  in  fancying  my  sister 
wanted  me,  my  dear  young  gentleman  ;  for  instead  of  that,  I  believe, 
between  you  and  I,  she  would  a  good  deal  rather  that  I  should  just 
stay  away.  It  was  some  time  after  I  went  in,  before  I  could  see  at  all, 
for  you  know  they  make  the  room  so  dark  with  the  blinds  ;  but  when  I 
did  find  her  at  last,  I  saw  in  a  minute  that  I  had  better  keep  away,  for 
she  was  talking  with  another  person  so  very  earnestly,  that  they  neither 
of  them  seemed  as  if  they  wanted  any  more  company.'* 

This  was  all  said  in  a  manner  so  unusually  lively,  and  with  such  an 
air  of  extreme  satisfaction,  that  it  seemed  as  if  her  return  to  the  bal- 
cony was  particularly  agreeable  to  her  feelings.  Miss  Beauchamp 
again  made  room  for  her  beside  herself,  but  whether  she  was  quite  as 
much  delighted  at  this  renewed  arrangement  as  Miss  Louisa,  may 
be  doubted. 

As  to  E^erton,  he  did  not  seem  at  all  disposed  to  leave  the  matter  in 
any  doubt  as  far  as  he  was  concerned  himself,  for  without  attempting 
to  utter  a  word  in  reply  to  Miss  Perkins's  information,  he  started 
from  his  place,  and  passing  hastily  through  the  saloon,  left  the  house. 


Chap.  XXIIL 

Akotbeb  large  party,  of  which  Mrs.  Allen  Bamaby  was  again  very 
decidedly  the  heroine*  concluded  the  day,  and  it  was  not  till  the  follow- 
ing morning  that  any  opportunity  occurred  for  her  to  converse  with  her 
stiU  most  highly-favoured  friend,  Mrs.  Colonel  Beauchamp,  upon  the 
important  subject  of  their  approaching  departure. 

A  very  considerable  change  had  taken  place  in  the  former  lady*s 
state  of  mind  since  the  subject  had  been  last  conversed  between  them ; 
and  though  in  point  of  time  this  interval  had  not  exceeded  three  days, 
whole  years  sometimes  pass  over  us  without  producing  an  equally  de- 
cisive effect.  There  was,  as  the  reader  may  by  this  time  be  pretty  to- 
lerably well  aware,  a  good  deal  of  native  decisiveness  of  purpose  in  the 
character  of  Mrs.  Allen  Bamaby ;  and  when  she  had  determined  upon 
doing  anything,  she  generally  did  it.  But  notwithstanding  this  strong 
propensity  to  having  her  own  way,  the  admirable  fund  of  good  sense 
which  she  possessed,  prevented  that  way,  for  the  most  part,  from  lead- 
ing her  astray  from  her  interest,  and  therefore  in  all  former  conversa- 
tions with  Mrs.  Beauchamp,  upon  the  subject  of  the  plans  they  were 
to  pursue  together,  she  haa  hardly  felt  conscious  of  having  any  wish  or 
willy  except  that  of  ingratiating  herself  still  further  in  the  favour  of  that 

D  2 
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ladj,  and  promoting  every  thing  that  could  lead  to  increasing  their  in* 
tercourse  and  intimacy. 

But  now  matters  were  altogether  changed,  and  their  mutual  positioa 
pretty  nearly  reversed.  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  felt  all  over  that  it  was 
she  who  was  the  person  to  confer  honour,  and  Mrs.  Colonel  Beau- 
champ  the  person  to  receive  it.  In  her  opinion,  therefore,  it  followed 
naturally  that  for  the  future  that  lady's  wishes  and  convenience  were 
on  all  points  to  give  way  to  her  own  i  and  though  quite  determined 
not  to  permit  either  will  or  whim — no,  not  even  her  own,  to  deprive 
her  of  the  solid  advantages  which  she  intended  to  reap  from  the  de- 
voted attachment  of  the  wealthy  planter's  lady,  her  mode  of  addressing 
her  when  they  were  next  tite-d-tite^  approached  very  nearly  in  spirit 
to  the  celebrated 

'Tis  mine  to  speak,  and  thine  to  hear, 

of  the  romance.  Nor  was  she  at  all  mistaken  in  the  calculation  she 
had  made  respecting  the  degree  in  which  this  was  likely  to  be  endured, 
without  producing  any  disagreeable  result  whatever.  Perhaps  Mrs. 
Colonel  Beauchamp  was  a  little  surprised  to  hear  that  her  dear  friend 
had  given  up  all  thoughts  of  the  delightful  steam-boat  excursion  they 
were  all  to  make  together ;  but  as  to  anget^  no  such  feeling  ever  en- 
tered her  head,  and  still  less  her  heart ;  and  her  first  words  were,  after 
becoming  thoroughly  availed^  as  she  would  have  said,  of  the  change 
which  had  taken  place  in  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby's  intentions, 

*'  Then  you  don't  think,  I  expect,  that  you  should  be  able  to  fix 
yourself  for  another  long  journey  so  soon  ?" 

"  I  do  not  think  that  I  shall  set  off  upon  another  long  journey  so 
soon,"  returned  the  authoress,  slightly  smiling ;  '*  but  not  from  any  fear 
of  fatigue,  or  over-exertion.  Where  the  mind  is  forcibly  sustained, 
Mrs.  Beauchamp,  the  body  rarely  gives  way.  No !  My  reasons  for 
this  alteration  are  wholly  distinct  from  any  idea  of  mere  personal 
pleasure,  or  personal  inconvenience.  To  you,  my  dear  madam,  I  have 
no  reserves,  nor  do  I  wish  to  have  any ;  the  generous,  the  truly  liberal 
hospitality  with  which  you  have  invited  myself  and  the  whole  of  my 
suite  to  your  house  at  Big-Gang  Bank,  can  never  be  remembered  with- 
out a  feeling  of  gratified,  and  let  me  say  of  grateful  affection.  I 
mean,  I  fully  mean,  to  accept  this  hospitality,  and  to  repose  with  my 
important  manuscript  before  me,  under  the  shadow  of  your  friendly 
sugar-canes,  well  knowing  that  I  can  in  no  way  so  well  prove  to  you 
how  thoroughly  I  appreciate  your  kindness,  as  by  accepting  it." 

*'  And  there  I  am  sure  you  are  quite  right,  my  dearest  lady,"  replied 
the  really  delighted  Mrs.  Beauchamp.  <*  There  is  nothing  that  I  know 
of  that  would  be  so  always  agreeable  to  me  as  that ;  and  to  my  hus- 
band, the  colonel,  I  expect  as  much  as  to  me.  For  in  course,  I  cal- 
culate upon  your  husband,  the  major,  not  forgetting  his  card-playing, 
because  he  is  in  the  country.  He  is  too  smart  a  gentleman  for  that,  I 
expect." 

''  Oh,  no  I    There  is  not  the  slightest  fear  of  it,  I  am  sure,*'  returned 

*  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby,  with  an  encouraging  nod.    '*  The  major  is  really 

one  of  the  most  amiable  men  in  the  world,  and  would  rather,  I  am  con- 

Tinced«  play  every  night  of  Bis  life  to  amuse  and  please  so  excellent  n 
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person  as  the  coloneli  than  follow  any  more  favourite  pursuit  of  his 
own.  And  to  make  you  quite  easy  on  that  head,  I  can  assure  you  that 
he  really  does  not  dislike  cards  at  all  himself.  All  men  of  fashion  with 
us,  yon  know,  are  accustomed  to  play,  and  rather  high,  too,  even 
from  their  earliest  childhood,  and  this  of  course  becomes  habitual  to 
them,  so  that  scarcely  any  of  our  really  distinguished  men  ever  like  to 
^  to  bed  till  they  have  passed  their  accustomed  hour  or  two  at  play. 
So  do  not  let  that  worry  you,  dear  Mrs.  Beauchamp,  it  will  all  do  very 
well,  I  dare  say.  The  major,  as  you  may  naturally  suppose,  has  been 
accustomed  to  have  his  attention  roused  and  kept  awake  by  a  tolerably 
high  stake.  All  men  of  fortune  are  used  to  that»  I  presume,  in  every 
country.  But  there  is  no  danger  that  our  gentlemen  should  differ  about 
that  point — and  in  short,  I  look  forward  to  enjoying  a  long  visit  to  you 
exceedingly." 

Mrs.  Beauchamp,  who  had  already  began  running  over  in  her  mind 
the  different  people  to  whom  she  could  show  off*  her  illustrious  guest, 
replied  with  the  most  cordial  earnestness,  assuring  her  that  there  was 
nothing  the  colonel  would  not  feel  ready,  and  bound  to  do,  in  order  to 
ahow  his  respect  and  gratitude  for  the  admirable,  elegant  expressions 
respecting  the  slave  business,  which  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  had  read  up 
to  them. 

<*  On  that  point/'  replied  our  authoress,  with  a  good  deal  of  solem- 
nity, *'  on  that  point  I  shall  have  much  more  to  say.  I  consider  it,  in 
fact,  one  of  such  prodigious  importance  to  this  noble  country,  that  I 
am  almost  tempted  to  believe  I  should  make  my  work  of  higher  utility 
by  devoting  my  pages  wholly  to  the  Slave  States,  than  by  mixing  up  in 
it  any  observations  concerning  thbt  portion  of  the  Union  from  whence 
slavery  has  been  so  unwisely  banished.  My  general  admiration  for  the 
whole  country,  and  for  all  the  truly  superior  people  who  inhabit  it, 
would  render  it  extremely  disagreeable  to  me,  of  course,  were  I  to  feel 
myself  obliged  to  blame  the  principles  and  conduct  of  any  portion  of 
them.  And  yet,  my  dear  madam,  how  could  I  help  pointing  the 
finger  of  reprobation  against  those  who  actually  threaten,  as  one  of 
the  gentlemen  so  well  observed  the  other  night,  to  revolutionize  this 
magnificent  and  unequalled  country,  by  abolishing  slavery  V* 

Mrs.  Colonel  Beauchamp  was  in  ecstasies  while  listening  to  this 
■speech,  and  really  seemed  to  restrain  herself  with  difficulty  from  fallings 
at  the  feet  of  the  speaker. 

**  Oh,  my !"  she  exclaimed,  while  tears  of  emotion  trembled  on  her 
eyelids,  "  I  expect  that  you  do  understand  the  nature  of  the  Union 
better  than  any  gentleman  or  lady  that  ever  visited  it  before !  Yes,  my 
dear  lady,  you  are  quite  right.  There  is  not  one  of  us  could  bear  or 
abide  your  speaking  any  way  disrespectful  of  any  part  of  our  glorious 
and  immortal  country,  and  therefore,  as  you  most  elegantly  observe,  it 
will  be  far  better,  and  preferable  a  hundred  thousand  times  over,  that 
you  should  write  wholly  and  solely  upon  the  great  blessings  and  ad- 
vantages of  slavery,  instead  of  turning  away  from  our  quite  perfect 
states,  just  to  belittle  the  others.  Pray  God  you  may  keep  in  the 
same  mind  about  that,  my  dear  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby,  and  then  I  shall 
be  only  just  too  happy,  that's  all." 

•*  Yes,  dear  lady,  that  is  my  view  of  the  case,  exactly.  And  if  we 
«an  but  contrive  to  keep  the  good  major,  and  the  rest  of  our  party» 
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tolerably  well  contented  and  amused  in  the  South  and  West,  I  really 
do  not  see  any  reason  for  our  travelling  North  and  East,  just  to  find 
what  is  rather  le$$  perfect.*' 

''  Oh  my  !  Yes,  dearest  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby,  that  is  exactly  hitting 
it  off  to  a  nicety.  Rather  less  perfect^  that's  just  the  fact.  Rather 
less  perfect,**  repeated  the  patriotic  Mrs.  Beauchampy  infinitely  re- 
lieved by  finding  that  nothing  which  had  been  said  upon  slavery  (which 
was  of  course  the  subject  nearest  to  their  warm  southern  hearts)  had 
produced  any  very  greatly  reduced  estimate  of  the  general  perfec* 
tion  of  the  Union,  as  a  whole,  on  the  mind  of  the  enlightened  tra« 
Teller. 

**  There  is  one  other  point,  my  dear  Mrs.  Beanchamp,  on  which  I 
must  say  a  word  or  two,"  resumed  Mrs.  Allen  Bamaby,  with  an  affec- 
tionate smile.  '*  You  must  promise  not  to  think  that  my  bringing  all 
my  party  with  me  is  any  mark  of  ostentation.  Of  course  you  know 
that  with  us  an  author  of  any  celebrity  is  considered  as  paying  the 
yery  highest  compliment  possible,  by  bringing  friends  with  him  to  any 
house  where  he  may  be  invited  ;  it  is  always  considered  as  a  proof  that 
he  looks  upon  the  family  he  visits  as  worthy  to  become  a  part  of  his 
own  chosen  circle ;  and  this  feeling  indeed  is  carried  so  far,  that  I  have 
known  every  one  of  a  party  of  ten,  who  accompanied  one  of  our  fa- 
vourite writers  to  a  nobleman's  place  in  the  country,  desired  to  givft 
their  autographs,  which  were  accordingly  inscribed  in  the  album  of  the 
duchess — ^the  duchess  ?  Yes,  I  am  pretty  sure  it  was  the  duchess— my 
own  favourite  duchess,  who  is  always  so  kind  to  me.  1  just  mention 
this  circumstance,  my  dear  Mrs.  Beauchamp,  to  show  that  in  bringing 
my  party  with  me,  I  am  paying  you  the  greatest  compliment  1  have 
it  m  my  power  to  bestow.  And  1  wish  you  to  be  aware,  my  dear  friend, 
that  this  is  my  reason  for  doing  it,  and  not  any  foolish  feeling  of  os- 
tentation.   I  hope  you  understand  this  V* 

**  I  do,  my  dearest  lady,  most  perfectly  and  entirely,"  replied  Mrs. 
Beauchamp,  warmly.  "  I  feel  all  your  goodness  and  kindness  to  me 
and  my  country,  and  nothing  shall  be  wanting  that  I  oan  do  to  make 
Big-Gang  Bank  agreeable  to  you.  Only  dear,  dear  lady,  let  me  en- 
treat you  not  to  be  running  away  in  a  hurry.  It  is  a  great  wide  town 
of  a  place,  as  you  will  see,  and  there  will  be  room  enough  for  you  and 
your  friends,  and  a  heap  of  folks  besides,  if  you  should  like  more  com- 
pany. And  that,  my  dear  lady,  is  one  of  the  blessed  advantages  of 
having  a  gang  of  slaves  at  command.  It  is  likely  enough  that  if  you 
travelled  eastward  to  Philadelphia,  and  Boston,  and  New  York,  or  to 
any  of  the  unfortunate  free  states,  you  would  find  that  noble-minded 
as  all  the  people  are,  on  account  of  their  being  Americans,  they  would 
be  so  fretted  and  troubled  about  where  to  get  help,  that  ten  to  one 
they  would  not  be  able  to  invite  you  to  their  houses,  so  many  at  a  time, 
as  we  can  do." 

"  Poor  things !  Is  it  possible  that  their  foolish  prejudices  keep  them 
in  so  degraded  a  condition?  It  is  really  pitiable!"  returned  Mrs. 
Allen  Bamaby,  adding,  with  great  sincerity,  *'  I  really  doubt  if,  under 
all  the  circumstances,  notwithstanding  my  reverence  for  them  as  Ameri- 
cans, I  really  very  much  doubt  if  I  should  find  every  thing  there  as 
completely  to  my  taste  as  I  do  here." 

Mrs.  Beauchamp  again  applauded  the  admirable  good  sense  and  dis- 
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cruDioatioii  of  her  friend,  and  they  parted,  after  its  having  been  made 
perfectly  well  understood  that  the  time  of  their  setting  off  together  for 
Big-Gang  Bank,  was  to  be  entirely  regulated  by  the  pleasure  and  con- 
venience of  Mrs.  Alien  Barnaby. 

Our  provident  and  thoughtful  heroine  had  aleady  written  very  elo- 
quent, amiable,  and  satisfactory  letters  to  all  her  New  Orleans  cor- 
respondents, in  reply  to  their  invitations ;  and  she  now  stood  with  a 
list  in  her  hand  of  the  names  and  the  places,  her  promised  visits  to 
which  were  likely  to  maintain  the  whole  party  at  free  quarters  for  at 
least  six  oionths  to  come. 

*'  Bravo !"  she  exclaimed  aloud  to  her  heart ;  ^*  and  now  for  a  little 
visit  to  the  dear  good  Perkinses.'^ 

She  found  the  two  sisters  in  a  very  comfortable  state  of  mind,  and 
by  the  help  of  a  little  ingenuity  in  a  more  comfortable  state  of  body, 
too,  than  could  have  been  expected,  considering  the  usual  temperature 
of  the  quarters  that  had  been  assigned  them.  Their  bedroom  was  in- 
deed almost  intolerably  small,  and  intolerably  hot ;  but  the  good-na- 
tured Cleopatra  hinted  to  them  that  nobody  ever  came  into  the  wide 
sort  of  corridor  upon  which  their  attic  apartment  opened)  and  which, 
as  is  usual  in  most  houses  in  that  region,  stretched  the  whole  length  of 
the  bouse,  except  to  look  for  boxes  and  trunks,  that  being  the  great  re- 
.  ceptacle  for  all  such  articles. 

After  receiving  this  hint,  which  was  made  intelligible  by  sundry  gri- 
maces, indicating  the  possibility  of  putting  forth  from  their  crowded 
room  a  table  and  chairs,  the  sisters  ventured,  without  any  more  special 
permission,  to  establish  themselves  there  during  the  performance  of  all 
the  needful  stitchery  which  little  wardrobes  require ;  and  though  its 
vicinity  to  the  roof  gave  it  rather  a  fearful  resemblance  to  the  Piombi 
of  Venice,  it  had  a  strong  current  of  air  passing  through  it,  and  they 
both  agreed  in  thinking  it  better  to  sneeze  than  to  be  stifled. 

Here  it  was  then,  that  with  thimble  and  scissors,  and  pincushion  and 
wire,  and  remnants  of  lace,  and  well-smoothed  knots  of  ribbon,  the 
fair  Matilda  fabricated  caps  and  tuckers  to  her  heart's  content ;  while 
her  willing,  well-pleased  sister,  sat  opposite  to  her  darning  the  stock- 
ings of  both.  Had  they  been  discovered  so  employed  a  few  short  days 
before,  the  scene  would  have  had  quite  a  different  aspect,  for  Miss 
Matilda  might  probably  have  been  groaning  under  the  necessity  of  de- 
corating a  head  and  bosom  that  appeared  of  value  to  no  one  but  iiei- 
self ;  and  even  the  more  gentle-tempered  Louisa,  if  not  equally  bitter 
and  fretful  in  her  misery,  might  have  been  looking  very  nearly  as  sad, 
€rom  her  dread  lest  the  solemn  promise  she  had  received  from  her 
sister  might  not  avail  to  preserve  her  from  the  self-destruction  to 
which  the  utter  indifference  of  all  the  American  gentlemen  they  had 
yet  seen,  seemed  but  too  directly  to  lead. 

But  now  the  aspect  of  every  thing  was  changed.  Matilda  was  ac- 
tually talking  to  her  iister  and  laughing ;  while  the  happy  Louisa,  in- 
stead of  dreading  what  she  might  hear  her  say  next,  sat  listening  and 
darning,  and  darning  and  listening,  with  the  most  comfortable  air 
imaginable ;  and  not  without  hope,  perhaps,  that  among  the  many 
pretty  speeches  repeated  to  her  as  having  been  uttered  by  sundry  un- 
married American  gentlemen,  she  might  hear  something  that  sounded 
really  promising. 
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'^  So,  girls  I"  began  the  panting  Mrs.  Allen  Bamaby,  as  she  ap- 
proached them, ''  you  are  high  enough,  to  be  sure,  at  the  very  tip-top 
of  all  things ;  but  when  one  does  get  here,  it  is  fresh  and  pleasant 
enough.     Get  a  chair  for  me,  Louisa,  that's  a  good  soul." 

And  then,  upon  the  gentle  spinster's  running  off  to  obey  her,  she 
dropped  into  that  which  she  had  left,  fanning  herself  with  the  delight- 
ful vegetable  fan  of  New  Orleans,  which  she  rarely  put  out  of  her 
hand,  except  when  asleep,  and  turning  her  ample  plerson  in  all  direc- 
tions to  catch  the  current  of  air,  she  exclaimed, 

^'  Upon  my  word  you'  have  managed  well,  ladies !  I'll  be  hanged 
if  I  have  felt  any  place  so  cool  since  I've  been  in  this  stove  of  a 
town." 

*'  Oh,  dear  me  !  I'm  glad  you  like  it  !*'  replied  the  kind  Louisay  as- 
siduously arranging  a  ragged  footstool  for  her  accommodation,  and 
without  in  the  least  intending  to  be  ironical,  as  some  might  have  fan- 
cied, could  they  have  felt  the  atmosphere  that  was  thus  applauded. 
*<  I  do  believe  it  is  not  much  hotter  here  in  the  garrets  than  it  is  down 
below." 

*'  Hotter,  Louisa!  I  tell  you  it's  twenty  times  cooler  than  our  room  ; 
but  I  do  believe  you  two  are  very  sharp  and  clever  in  looking  after 
your  own  comforts,  and  that's  one  reason  why  I  think  you  will  be  pleased 
at  hearing  what  I  am  come  to  say  to  you  now." 

The  sisters  were  all  attention,  and  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby,  proceeded. 

^'  There  is  no  need,  I  suppose,  for  me  to  tell  you,  girls,  that  I'm  got 
already  to  be  all  the  fashion  at  New  Orleans.  I  suppose  you  have 
found  that  out  for  yourselves  ?" 

'*  I  think  so,  indeed,  my  dearest  friend,  and  no  wonder,"  returned 
Matilda ;  and,  "  Yes,  indeed,  ma'am,  'tis  quite  plain,  as  you  say," 
chimed  in  Louisa. 

^«  Well,  then,  I  hope  you  will  be  ready  to  allow  that  I  am,  notwith- 
standing all  that,  the  same  good,  kind  friend  you  have  ever  found  me, 
when  I  tell  you  that  one  of  my  first  thoughts  has*  been,  how  to  make 
^you  two  share  in  the  advantages  which  all  this  fashion  and  admiration 
brings  with  it." 

**  Oh,  my  dearest,  my  most  adored  friend !"  exclaimed  the  enthu- 
siastic Miss  Matilda,  clasping  her  hands,  and  fully  persuaded  that  they 
were  to  be  taken  upon  some  exceedingly  gay  visit. 

"  Listen  to  me  quietly,  Matilda,  ray  dear,  and  you  will  see  that  it  is 
not  only  your  pleasure,  but  your  real  interest,  that  I  have  got  in  view," 
replied  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby,  gravely.  '*  You  know  what  you  pay  for 
your  board  here,  and  I  am  told  that  in  many  places  it  is  much  dearer 
still,  and  it  has  therefore  come  into  my  head,  and  into  that  of  the  dear 
good  major  too,  that  we  may  be  able,  by  a  little  painstaking,  and  some 
few  sacrifices  perhaps  on  our  part,  we  may  be  able,  I  say,  if  you  will 
pay  to  us  just  two-thirds  of  what  you  do  here,  to  get  you  hooked  in  for 
visitings  that  may  last  for  months  to  come,  and  that,  too,  in  the  midst 
of  the  very  best  company,  and  with  plenty  of  gentlemen  about  us, 
Matilda,  into  the  bargain.     What  do  you  say  to  that,  my  dears  ?" 

Now  it  is  quite  certain  that  after  the  public  reading  of  Mrs.  Bar- 
naby *s  letters,  which,  naturally  enough,  the  sisters  had  listened  to  very 
attentively,  they  had  conceived  hopes,  not  only  that  they  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  invitations,  for  that  was  a  matter  not  of  hope,  but  of  cer- 
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tainty,  inasmuch  as  they  had  heard  that  they  were  so  included,  with 
their  own  watchful  ears,  but  that  the  scanty  purse  which  supplied  their 
wants,  would  be  very  greatly  relieved  thereby,  and  that  the  nine  dollars 
which  they  now  paid  every  week  for  their  boarding,  might  be  converted 
while  these  visits  were  in  course,  to  other  very  much  needed  pur- 
poses. 

It  was  therefore  rather  a  blank  look  that  was  exchanged  between 
them  on  first  hearing  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby's  generous  proposal ;  but, 
happily  for  their  peace  and  prosperity,  they  both  knew  her  a  great 
deal  too  well  to  venture  any  thing  in  the  slightest  degree  approaching 
to  a  remonstrance ;  and  Matilda,  being  quicker  than  her  sister,  and 
feeling  perhaps  less  difficulty  in  uttering  protestations  of  gratitude 
more  expected  than  felt,  broke  forth,  just  in  time,  into  a  volley  of 
thanks,  which  sufficed  to  keep  every  thing  smooth,  and  not  only  to  en- 
sure them  the  visits,  and  the  mitigated  expense,  but  to  spare  them  the 
▼ery  disagreeable  assurance  that  they  might  just  take  themselves  off, 
and  shift  for  themselves  as  soon  as  they  pleased. 

**  And  what  do  you  think  of  the  scheme,  Miss  Louisa?"  demanded 
their  patroness,  turning  short  round  upon  that  quiet  lady  with  a  good 
deal  of  energy  both  of  look  and  voice. 

**  I  shall  think  it  a  very  nice  scheme,  Mrs.  O — Mrs.  Allen  Bamaby, 
if  it  won't  be  making  ourselves  too  troublesome  to  you,''  replied  the 
meek  spinster,  blushing  a  little. 

"  Oh.  Very  well  then,  that  business  is  settled,  and  you  may  get 
ready  to  pack  yourselves  up  pretty  quickly ;  for  I  don't  mean  to  stay  in 
this  horrid  hot  place  many  days  longer,  I  promise  you.  And  then 
hinting  that  though  the  corridor  tuas  the  coolest  place  in  the  house,  the 
two  Miss  Perkinses  somehow  or  other  contrived  to  make  it  hot  byj^ 
ting  there,  she  got  up,  nodded  a  farewell,  and  departed. 


Chap.  XXIV. 

It  happened  in  the  course  of  the  following  two  or  three  days,  all  of  ^^^--JLl^'' 
which  were  very  fully  occupied  by  paying  and  receiving  visits  by  the 
Allen  Barnaby  party,  that  Mr.  Egerton  found  himself  standing  one 
evening,  quite  accidentally,  behind  Major  Allen  Barnaby,  while  that 
gentleman  was  engaged  at  ecarte  at  a  tolerably  high  stake,  in  one  of 
the  most  fashionable  drawing-rooms  of  New  Orleans.  Being  behind 
the  major,  it  followed,  of  course,  from  the  established  habits  of  the 
two  affectionately-attached  individuals,  that  he  was  opposite  to  his 
elegant  son-in-law,  Don  Tornorino,  who  never  failed  to  be  so  placed 
when  his  respected  father-in-law  amused  himself  by  playing  at  cards. 
Frederic  Egerton  himself  was  no  great  card-player,  and  knew  as  little, 
or  rather  less,  perhaps,  about  it  than  most  people ;  nevertheless,  he  had 
not  remained  very  long  in  this  position  before  he  saw,  or  fancied  that 
he  saw,  certain  looks  of  intelligence  steal  from  beneath  the  heavy  black 
eyelashes  of  the  Don  towards  the  major.  Of  course,  the  moment  he 
conceived  this  idea,  he  naturally  began  to  observe  more  closely;  but 
the  doing  so  did  not  greatly  assist  him  in  positively  ascertaining 
whether  the  fact  were  so  or  not.  If  it  were,  it  was  impossible  to  refuse 
to  Patty's  darling  all  th^  credit  that  could  possibly  belong  to  a  most 
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dexterously  skilful  performance  of  the  task.  For  if  at  one  moment 
the  glance  of  his  eye  evidently  fell  direct  upon  the  major,  it  wandered 
80  idly  the  next,  here,  there,  and  everywhere,  that  it  was  almost  im- 
possible to  suppose  him  engaged  in  any  occupation  loyal  or  disloyal, 
that  demanded  attention. 

In  this  manner  Egerton  was  kept  in  a  state  of  great  uncertainty  re- 
specting the  fact  of  collusion,  or  no  collusion,  between  the  parties  upon 
whom  accident  had  thus  made  him  a  spy,  and  for  a  longer  space  than 
it  is  usual  for  a  loiterer  to  remain  in  any  one  place.  But  at  length  one  of 
the  young  ladies  of  the  family  invited  him  to  listen  to  a  song  about  to 
be  sung  in  the  next  room,  and  he  was  then  obliged  to  depart  without 
having  at  all  satisfied  his  mind  one  way  or  the  other. 

Though  there  is  something  rather  irritating  to  curiosity  in  such  a  doubt 
as  this,  Frederic  Egerton  cared  too  little  about  any  of  the  parties,  to 
have  kept  it  long  in  his  remembrance,  had  not  other  circumstances  oc- 
curred to  revive  it  there.  Why,  Mr.  Frederic  Egerton  was  still  at 
New  Orleans,  he  would  himself  have  found  it  extremely  difficult  to 
say ;  but  though  his  laundress  had  been  punctual  in  the  most  exem- 
plary degree,  and  though  Cleopatra  had  obeyed  all  the  commands  in- 
tended to  accelerate  his  departure,  with  the  most  scrupulous  exactness, 
there  he  was  still,  and  probably  quite  as  unable  to  give  any  satisfactory 
answer  to  a  question  respecting  his  future,  as  to  a  question  respecting 
his  past  movements. 

For  some  reason  or  other,  it  might  be  on  account  of  his  handsome 
person  and  pleasing  address,  Mr.  Egerton  had  been  invited  to  all  the 
parties  that  were  going  on,  and  as  at  this  particular  moment  every  thing 
English  seemed  the  rage  at  New  Orleans,  thanks  to  the  charming 
Mrs.  Allen  Bamaby,  he  had  been  told  by  several  of  the  country  gen- 
tlemen whose  houses  were  about  to  be  opened  to  the  authoress,  that 
his  company  at  the  same  time  would  be  considered  as  a  very  agreeable 
addition  to  the  English  circle.  His  answer  to  all  these  civilities  had 
uniformly  been  that  he  doubted  whether  he  should  be  still  in  the 
country,  but  that  it  would  give  him  great  pleasure,  that  he  was  exceed- 
ingly obliged,  and  so  forth.  When  it  happened,  however,  that  a 
similar  invitation  was  given  him  by  Colonel  Beauchamp,  and  very 
civilly  seconded  by  his  wife,  his  reply  was  not  so  ready.  Considering 
his  intense  aversion  to  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby,  her  husband,  daughter,  her 
daughter  s  husband, and  her  friend  Miss  Matilda,  and  considering  that  he 
perfectly  well  knew  that  they  were  all  to  be  of  the  party,  it  seems  strange 
that  he  should  have  felt  any  hesitation  about  giving  a  decided  refusal  to 
such  an  invitation  the  very  moment  he  received  it.  On  the  contrary, 
however,  though  he  certainly  coloured  a  little,  which  looked  as  if  he 
felt  somewhat  embarrassed  by  the  invitation,  he  replied  very  distinctly 
that  he  should  have  great  pleasure  in  waiting  upon  them. 

This  invitation  had  been  given  and  accepted  before  the  evening  on 
which  a  suspicion  of  unfair  play  on  the  part  of  the  major  had  arisen  in 
the  mind  of  Mr.  Egerton.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  it  is  possible  that  a 
natural  distaste  to  being  thrown  into  the  society  of  any  one  of  whom  it 
was  possible  to  conceive  such  an  idea,  might  have  caused  him  to  give  a 
different  answer ;  but  as  matters  now  stood,  the  young  Englishman  felt 
more  disposed  to  protect  the  hospitable  American  planter  than  to  turn 
away  from  him,  and  as  a  first  step  towards  doing  so,  determined  to  have 
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a  little  coDTenation  with  Annie's  fale  protegee^  Louisa,  for  tlje  purpose,  if 
possible,  of  learning  something  concerning  the  position  held  by  Uie 
Barnaby  family  at  home.  Not  indeed  that  he  wanted  the  gentle  spin- 
ster's evidence  to  convince  him  that  the  father,  mother  and  daughter 
were  not,  as  perhaps  he  would  have  phrased  it,  *'  de  nous  autres^'*  nor 
that  the  son-in-law  was  not  a  true  blooded  Hidalgo,  nor  that  his  friend 
Louisa  herself,  or  her  fair  sister,  were  not  ladies  particularly  well  edu- 
cated or  highly  bred.  All  this  he  might  have  trusted  to  his  mother- wit 
to  decide  for  him ;  but  he  thought  it  worth  while  to  discover,  if  pos- 
sible, whether  the  military  chef  of  the  party  had  or  had  not  enjoyed 
the  reputation  of  being  an  honest  man. 

It  required  no  very  difficult  manceuvring  to  induce  the  grateful 
Louisa  to  walk  out  upon  the  convenient  terrace  with  him,  even  though 
the  doing  so  involved  the  necessity  of  an  evident  and  obvious  tete-^- 
teie  between  them,  under  the  shelter  as  usual  of  a  blooming  orange- 


^*  How  do  you  like  this  warm  climate.  Miss  Perkins  ?"  he  began. 
"  I  think  you  seem  to  suffer  from  it  less  than  most  of  us." 

**  It  does  not  make  me  ill  at  all,  Mr.  Egerton,"  she  replied,  **  but  I 
suppose  all  English  people  would  like  a  little  more  cool  air  if  they 
could  get  if 

**  Undoubtedly.  Have  your  friends  the  Barnabys  been  used  to  such  a 
climate  as  this  before  ?  I  rather  suppose  not,  from  their  appearing  so 
greatly  oppressed  by  it." 

**  Upon  my  word  that  is  more  than  I  am  able  to  say,"  returned  Miss 
Louisa ;  ''  for,  notwithstanding  we  have  got  so  very  intimate,  we  have 
not  known  them  long." 

**  Indeed !     I  rather  imagined  you  were  related,"  said  Egerton. 

**  Not  at  all,  sir;  not  the  least  in  the  world,"  she  replied. 

*'  Then  you  must  think  them  very  amiable  people.  Miss  Perkins,  to 
set  off  on  so  long  an  expedition  with  them,"  he  observed. 

Miss  Louisa  was  rather  at  a  loss  how  to  reply  to  this  observation ; 
for*  in  fact,  it  was  during  but  a  short  portion  of  their  not  long  acquaint- 
ance that  she  had  been  beguiled  by  her  good-nature  into  thinking  any 
one  of  them  amiable  at  all ;  yet  though  she  hesitated  about  saying  this 
in  so  many  words,  she  had  quite  tact  enough  to  feel  that  this  good,  kind 
young  gentleman  (when  she  had  made  up  her  mind  to  be  certain,  was 
▼iolently  in  love  with  her  young  friend  and  ally  Annie  Beauchamp)  was 
not  at  all  likely  to  admire  or  approve  the  ways  and  manners  of  the  Bar- 
naby race  more  than  she  did  herself,  and  it  was  more  from  esteem  for 
him  than  any  love  of  gossip,  and  less  still  of  any  unkind  feelmg,  that 
she  answered, 

**  I  don't  know  about  that,  Mr.  Egerton.  My  sister  Matilda  thought 
she  should  like  to  see  something  of  this  country,  and  its  ways,  which 
she  thought  likely,  1  believe,  to  be  greatly  different  from  ours,  and  that 
it  was  that  brought  us  across  the  sea." 

''  That  was  very  sisterly  and  good-natured  on  your  part.  Miss 
Louisa,"  he  replied ;  *^  but  do  you  not  think  it  was  rather  a  dangerous 
experiment  for  two  single  ladies  to  put  themselves  under  the  protection 
of  a  gentleman  whom  they  knew  so  little  of?  You  must  forgive  my 
speaking  so  freely.  Miss  Perkins,  on  the  score  of  my  being  a  country- 
man." 
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^*  Indeed,  sir,  it  needs  no  excuse ;  on  the  contrary,  I  take  it  exceed- 
ingly kind  of  you,  and  1  won't  deny  but  what  I  think  your  remark 
seems  a  very  just  one.  To  be  sure  we  seem  to  be  very  comfortable  just 
now,  because  all  the  American  ladies  and  gentlemen  seem  inclined  to 
be  so  civil  to  us  on  account  of  Mrs.  O — I  mean  Mrs*  Allen  Barnaby's 
writing  a  book  about  them." 

*^  What  name  was  it.  Miss  Louisa,  that  you  were  going  to  give  her  V* 
said  Egerton  ;  ''  something  beginning  with  an  O  V* 

Though  Miss  Louisa  Perkins  had  been  certainly  desired  not  to  refer 
in  any  way  to  the  former  appellation  of  the  major,  it  did  not  occur  to 
her  as  possible  that  Mr.  Egerton  should  take  any  unfair  advantage  of 
him  on  account  of  his  having  changed  his  name,  and  she  therefore  re- 
plied with  perfect  frankness, 

**  I  was  going  to  say  the  name  O'Donagough,  sir.  They  used  to  call 
themselves  O'Donagough  when  we  first  knew  them,  which  is  now  rather 
better  than  a  year  ago.'' 

*' O'Donagough?"  repeated  Egerton,  musingly.  ''Is  it  an  Irish 
name  ?" 

'*  I  don't  know  any  thing  about  that,  Mr.  Egerton,"  she  replied. 
"  We  made  acquaintance  with  them  first  at  Brighton,  where,  as  I  dare 
say  you  know,  sir,  a  great  many  strangers  are  always  coming  and  going 
without  knowing  very  much  about  one  another.  But  this  I  must  say 
for  Major  and  Mrs.  O'Donagough,  and  their  daughter  Miss  Patty  as 
she  then  was,  that  we  saw  them  in  the  very  best  of  society.  Indeed 
they  were  very  nearly  related  to  some  of  the  highest  company  there. 
Perhaps  you  may  have  heard  of  General  Hubert,  sir  ?  He  seemed  to 
be  a  gentleman  very  well  known  by  all  the  higher  sort  of  people." 

"  General  Hubert?"  repeated  Egerton,  with  a  stare  of  great  asto- 
nishment. *'  These  Bamabys,  as  they  now  call  themselves,  related  to 
General  Hubert?  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  you  are  mistaken  about 
that.  Miss  Louisa.  I  do  not  think  it  likely  that  General  Hubert  should 
be  related  to  these — to  this  family  that  you  are  with." 

''  I  don't  think  it  does  seem  very  likely,  sir,  myself,"  replied  Miss 
Louisa,  very  ingenuously  ;  ''  but  vet  I  do  assure  you  it  is  quite  true, 
for  I  was  in  their  company  myself,  and  my  sister  Matilda  with  me, 
when  General  Hubert,  and  Mrs.  Hubert,  and  young  Mr.  Hubert  the 
son,  and  old  Mrs.  Compton,  Mrs.  Hubert's  aunt,  all  came  to  drink  tea 
and  pass  the  evening  with  Major  and  Mrs.  O'Donagough,  as  they  were 
called  then,  at  Brighton.  And  my  sister  Matilda  made  the  tea ;  so 
you  see,  sir,  that  I  could  not  very  well  be  mistaken." 

"  Tis  very  strange,"  said  Egerton,  looking  almost  as  much  mystified 
as  the  Danish  prince  himself  when  using  the  same  words.  *'  But  cer- 
tainly. Miss  Perkins,"  he  added,  after  a  few  moments'  consideration, 
"  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  you  could  be  mistaken  about  it." 

**  Oh  no,  sir,  you  may  quite  take  my  word  for  it,  that  I'm  not  at  all 
mistaken  about  this  relationship.  And  what's  more,"  continued  Miss 
I/)uisa,  with  natural  eagerness  to  convince  her  companion  that  she  was 
making  no  blunder  in  her  statement,  **  what's  more,  Mr.  Egerton,  I 
have  been  at  a  party  in  their  house  in  Curzon-street,  in  London,  when 
not  only  General  Hubert  and  his  lady  and  daughter  were  there  too,  but 
ever  so  many  more  ladies  and  gentlemen  also,  who  were,  I  believe,  re- 
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lated  to  the  general  or  his  lady.  A  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephenson  were 
some  of  them.  Perhaps,  sir,  you  may  know  the  names  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Stephenson,  too?" 

'*  Certainly  I  do,"  replied  %erton,  his  puzzle  becoming  greater  as 
his  belief  strengthened,  as  to  the  correctness  of  Miss  Louisa's  state- 
ment. '*  Did  the  Huberts  and  Stephensons  know  these  friends  of 
yours  by  the  name  of  Barnaby  as  well  as  by  that  of  O'Donagough  ?'* 

*'  Miss  Perkins  reflected  for  a  moment  before  she  answered,  and 
then  replied, 

**  Upon  my  word  I  don't  know  about  that — I  don't  much  think  they 
erer  were  called  Barnaby  till  they  came  away." 

*'  May  I  ask  you.  Miss  Perkins,"  resumed  the  persevering  Egerton, 
"  if  you  know  the  reason  which  induced  the  major  to  change  his 
name  ?" 

Hiis  question  seemed  to  awaken  the  simple-minded  Louisa  to  the 
impropriety  she  had  been  guilty  of  in  so  frankly  stating  to  a  perfect 
stranger  a  circumstance  which  she  had  been  especially  desired  to 
conceal,  and  she  stammered,  blushed,  and  faltered  considerably  before 
she  determined  how  to  reply  to  it ;  but  at  length  she  said  in  an  accent 
calculated  to  remove  suspicion,  if  any  thing  could. 

*'  I  believe,  Mr.  Egerton,  I  have  done  what  they  would  think  very 
wrong  in  talking  about  it  at  all ;  but  though  I  must  say  the  doing  it  at 
first  was  just  thoughtless  and  nothing  else,  yet  your  kindness,  sir,  in 
seeming  to  care  a  Tittle  about  us,  because  of  our  being  English,  makes 
me  feel  as  if  I  had  done  no  more  than  right  neither;  and  this  much  I 
think  I  ought  to  say  over,  and  into  the  bargain,  and  that  is,  that  Mrs. 
Allen  Barnaby,  as  we  call  her  now,  did  tell  me,  and  my  sister  Matilda, 
the  whole  history  why  it  was  that  the  major  thought  it  best  to  change 
his  name,  and  that  it  is  rather  for  his  honour  than  the  reverse,  and 
what  many  a  gentleman,  I  believe,  would  be  proud  to  tell  of." 

The  name  of  General  Hubert,  however,  probably  did  more  than  this 
simple  testimony  of  the  worthy  Louisa's  opinion  on  this  point,  towards 
persuading  Mr.  Egerton  that  he  was  mistaken  as  to  the  notion  he  had 
formed  respecting  the  major's  style  of  play.  Nevertheless,  not  even 
this  could  altogether  remove  a  vague  feehng  of  doubt  upon  the  subject, 
by  no  means  indicative  of  very  high  personal  esteem  for  his  well-con- 
nected countryman.  And  it  gave  him  satisfaction  to  think,  as  he  me- 
ditated upon  the  visit  he  was  so  unexpectedly  engaged  to  make,  to 
Colonel  Beauchamp,  that  at  least  he  should  in  some  sort  be  able  to 
repay  his  hospitality  by  giving  a  little  attention  to  the  game,  if  it  should 
happen  that  he  and  the  military  consort  of  the  authoress  should  chance 
to  play  together  durbg  the  time  his  own  visit  lasted. 
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B7   HORACE   SMITH. 

The  man  who  roams  by  wild-flowei'd  ditch  or  hedge» 

Skirting  the  mead^ 

Or  treads  the  corn-field  path,  alone  its  edge. 

May  maw  a  weed^ 

Whose  rusged  scarlet  gear  might  well  denote 

A  road-side  beggar  in  a  soldier's  coat. 

Hence,  terms  misplaced,  and  thoughts  disparaging! 

O  Poppy-flower! 
Thou  art  the  Croesus  of  the  field — its  king — 

A  mystic  power, 
With  emblems  deep,  and  secret  blessings  fraught. 
And  potent  properties  that  baffle  thought 

When  thy  hues  catch,  amid  the  growing  com. 

The  travellei^s  eye, 

^  Weeds  I  weeds  1"  be  cries,  and  shakes  his  head  in  scorn : 

But  when  on  high 

The  grain  uplifts  its  harvest-bearing  crest. 

The  poppy's  hidden,  and  the  taunt  suppress*d. 

So,  when  our  early  state  is  poor  and  mean. 

Our  portion  small. 

Our  scarlet-blushing  moral  weeds  are  seen. 

And  blamed  by  all ; 

But  as  we  rise  in  rank  we  win  repute, 

Our  faults  gold-hidden — our  accusers  mute. 

Why  does  the  poppy  with  its  chaliced  store 

Of  opiate  rare 
Flush  in  the  fields,  and  grace  the  hoyel  door, 

But  to  declare^ 
That  from  the  city's  palaces  forlorn. 
Sleep  flies  to  bless  the  cottage  in  the  com. 

And  oh !  how  precious  is  the  anodyne. 

Its  cells  exude, 
Charming  the  mind's  disquietude  malign 

To  peaceful  mood. 
Soothing  the  body's  anguish  with  its  balm. 
Lulling  the  restless  into  slumbera  calm. 

What !  though  the  reckless  suicide — oppressM 

By  fell  despair, 
Turns  to  a  poison-cup  thy  chalice,  bless*d 

Witli  gifts  so  rare. 
And  basely  flying,  while  the  brave  remain. 
Deserts  the  post  God  gave  him  to  maintain. 

Such  art  perverted  does  but  more  enhance 

That  higher  power. 

Which,  planting  by  the  com — man's  sustenance 

The  poppy  flower. 

Both  in  one  soil — one  atmosphere  their  breath. 

Rears,  side  by  side,  the  means  of  life  and  death ! 

Who,  who  can  mark  thee.  Poppy  \  when  the  air 

Fans  thy  lips  bright. 

Nor  move  his  own  in  sympathetic  prayer, 

To  Him  whose  might 

Combined  the  powers — O  thought  bewildering  deed ! 

Of  death— ^leep— health— oblivion— in  a  weed  I 
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THE  SNOW  STORM. 

BY  THE  HOKOURABLE  CHA&LIS  STUART  8AVILE. 

About  the  close  of  the  year  183 —  I  quitted  Tabreez,  the  chief 
town  of  Azerbijan,  a  province  of  Persia,  with  the  iotention  of  proceed* 
iog  to  Ooroomia,  a  distance  of  above  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles* 
Although  the  winter  had  set  in  for  some  time,  the  plain  of  Tabreez  was 
only  very  partially  covered  with  snow — a  very  uncommon  occurrence  for 
that  season  of  the  year,  as  in  general,  from  the  commencement  of  No- 
vember until  the  April  following,  the  snow  lies  in  those  parts  to  the 
depth  of  several  feet,  save  where  the  trampling  of  caravans  may  have 
maide  a  beaten  track. 

At  the  time,  however,  that  I  commenced  my  journey  the  plain  was 
free  from  any  such  incumbrance,  excepting  where  the  various  patches 
gave  the  vast  expanse  the  appearance  of  being  covered  with  small  white 
islands. 

I  had  left  Tabreez  about  half-past  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
having  sent  on  my  baggage  early  in  the  morning  towards  a  small  yil* 
lage,  twenty-five  miles  distant,  where  it  was  my  intention  to  pass 
the  night.  The  weather  was  beautiful,  although  cold,  and  I  was  in 
hopes  of  arriving  at  the  end  of  the  stage  in  about  three  hours,  as  I  rode 
upon  a  small  but  excellent  white  Arab  horse,  and  was  accompanied  by 
two  Persians,  nearly  equally  well  mounted  with  myself*  and  being  in- 
cumbered with  very  little  baggage — ^for  instance,  some  provisions  and  the 
mouth-bags^of  the  horses,  containing  their  provender— we  were  enabled 
to  proceed  at  a  very  rapid  pace. 

Gaily  we  galloped  along ;  Tabreez  had  faded  from  our  view,  when 
the  sun  set,  and  I  made  the  calculation  that  I  was  about  nine  miles 
from  our  journey's  end,  when  I  overtook  some  baggage-mules,  which  I 
discovered  to  be  my  own ;  they  were  standing  still,  some  of  them  un- 
loaded, while  their  drivers  were  quietly  sitting  at  the  roadside,  eating 
and  smoking.  As  may  be  imagined,  I  was  exceedingly  vexed  and  dis« 
appointed  at  finding  them  so  far  from  the  end  of  the  stage,  as  they 
had  started  at  an  hour  sufficiently  early  to  have  ensured  their  arrival 
long  before.  I,  in  consequence,  rated  the  muleteers  very  severely  for 
their  neglect  and  indolence  in  having  delayed  and  tarried  until  so  near 
nightfall,  when  they  knew  how  anxious  I  had  been  that  on  my  arriving 
at  the  end  of  the  stage  I  should  find  every  thing  prepared  for  me. 
They  returned  for  answer  that  two  mules,  which  they  had  considered  in 
good  condition,  had  knocked  up  on  the  road,  and  that  in  consequence 
they  had  been  compelled  to  halt  and  rest  several  times.  Knowing  that 
this  was  merely  an  excuse  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  their  having 
lingered  in  Tabreez  after  they  had  quitted  me  in  the  morning,  I  order^ 
them  to  load  and  proceed  immediately,  and  remained  with  them  until  I 
had  seen  my  commands  carried  into  execution.  Some  time,  however, 
was  necessarily  consumed,  before  all  was  ready  for  a  start,  and  it  was 
becoming  very  dusk.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  mules  were  again  in 
motion,  I  told  the  muleteers  to  follow  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  gal- 
loped forward. 

I  had  not  gone  above  two  miles,  when  the  sky,  which  had  hitherto 
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been  clear,  became  suddenly  overcast,  and  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  com- 
menced, which  made  roe  the  more  anxious  to  arrive  at  the  village  be- 
fore the  track  should  be  lost,  through  the  darkness  and  falling  snow, 
and  I  pushed  on  at  very  near  the  top  of  my  horse's  speed.  I  was, 
however,  most  unwillingly  soon  obliged  to  slacken  my  pace,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  impossibility  of  otherwise  perceiving  through  the  dark- 
ness the  footmarks  which  pointed  out  the  road. 

Every  moment  increased  the  difficulty,  for  every  moment  it  became 
more  obscure,  till  at  length  it  was  vain  to  attempt  to  distinguish  any  ob- 
ject beyond  a  few  yards  distance.  The  forms  of  my  two  Persian  ser« 
▼ants  appeared  like  unearthly  shadows,  skimming  through  the  air. 
Still,  notwithstanding  the  difficulties  under  which  I  was  labouring,  I 
kept  up  my  spirits,  as  I  knew  our  haliing-place  was  not  far  distant, 
and  I  was  in  hopes  that  we  might  manage  to  keep  the  road ;  but,  alas ! 
how  vain  those  hopes ;  for  we  had  not  long  proceeded  in  this  manner 
before  one  of  the  Persians,  who  was  slightly  in  advance  of  me,  ex<« 
claimed,  '*  By  Ali,  the  track  is  lost  !*' 

I  must  confess  that  these  words  caused  a  thrill  to  strike  through  me, 
for  I  could  not  help  inwardly  acknowledging  their  truth,  although  I 
tried  to  persuade  myself  that  the  man  was  mistaken,  but  such  was  not 
our  fortune ;  for  there  we  were  in  almost  utter  darkness,  on  a  wide,  ex- 
tensive plain,  the  snow  falling  heavier  every  moment,  while  whether  we 
were  proceeding  north,  south,  east,  west,  or  in  a  circle,  it  was  impossible 
to  tell.  Being  in  this  dilemma  I  pulled  out  a  small  bulFs-eye  lantern, 
which  I  carried  in  my  pocket,  and  succeeded  in  lighting  it  with  a  lucifer- 
match.  I  then  threw  the  light  on  the  ground,  while  one  of  my  men 
scraped  away  the  snow  until  he  had  bared  the  soil  beneath,  when  it  be- 
came quite  evident  that  we  had  wandered  from  our  track,  for  not  a 
footpath  of  any  kind  appeared.  We  were  debating  what  course  to 
pursue,  when  to  my  great  joy  a  shout  was  raised  near  at  hand ;  the 
sound  was  most  welcome,  as  it  excited  hopes  of  our  being  close  to 
some  village.  We  therefore  answered  the  cry,  and  proceeded  towards 
the  spot  from  whence  it  had  appeared  to  come,  and  in  a  few  moments 
were  in  the  midst  of  some  moving  figures.  On  reconnoitring  them  by 
the  aid  of  my  lantern,  I  discovered  them  to  consist  of  two  men  and  a 
woman,  all  mounted,  who  on  being  questioned  proved  to  be  travellers 
who,  like  ourselves,  had  lost  their  way ;  it  was  evident  our  disappoint- 
ment was  mutual,  as  they  had  imagined  us  to  be  inhabitants  of  some 
neighbouring  village. 

The  Armenians,  for  such  they  were,  in  answer  to  my  inquiries,  in- 
formed me  that  they  were  utterly  ignorant  of  the  road,  and  were  at  a 
loss  how  to  proceed.  In  the  midst  of  this  uncomfortable  situation  a 
plan  occurred  tome  which  appeared,  indeed,  the  only  way  by  which  it 
would  be  possible  to  discover  any  habitation :  this  was,  for  myself  to 
remain  stationary,  while  the  others  should  proceed  from  me  in  different 
directions,  like  the  naves  of  a  great  wheel ;  in  the  mean  while  I  was  to 
keep  turning  my  lantern  round  as  a  beacon,  to  show  them  the  spot 
where  they  were  to  unite.  Those  who  proceeded  on  this  tour  of  search 
were  to  raise  occasional  shouts  in  order  to  give  notice  to  any  villagers 
who  might  be  near»  and  should  any  one  hear  any  shouts  in  return,  or  the 
bark  of  any  dogs,  he  was  to  make  a  signal  of  such  being  the  case  by  firing 
a  pistol  into  the  air:  when  also  the  light  of  the  lantern  should  begin  to  fade 
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from  tlieir  sight,  they  were  to  return ,  and  all  being  again  congregated, 
we  were  to  proceed  some  distance,  and  separate  once  more  in  the  same 
manner.    This  plan  was  immediately  acted  upon,  the  woman  and  my- 
self remained  stationary,  while  the  others  proceeded  in  difierent  direc- 
tions.    In  this  manner  above  half  an  hour  passed ;  several  times  we  had 
separated  and  rejoined  each  t>ther,  when  at  a  time  when  the  party  were 
dispersed,  something  startled  my  horse,  which  gave  a  violent  plunge,  and 
putting  its  foot  into  a  hole  fell  right  over.      On  jumping  to  my  feet,  I 
found  that  I  still  retained  hold  of  my  lantern,  but  the  flame  had  been 
extinguished  by  the  snow,  into  which  it  had  fallen.     Having  told  my 
female  companion  not  to  be  alarmed,  I  proceeded  to  mount,  and  then 
attempted  to  light  the  lantern,  but  all  my  endeavours  proved  fruitless, 
as  the  wick  had  been  so  thoroughly  wetted,  that  having  nearly  ex- 
hausted my  lucifers,  I  found  it  impossible  to  make  a  light.     For  fear 
therefore  that  the  reconnoitring  party  should  stray  from  me,  I  drew  a 
pistol  and  pulled  the  trigger,  when  to  my  annoyance  both  barrels 
missed  fire,  the  snow  having  completely  soaked  into  them  ;  my  other 
pistol  had  fallen  into  the  snow,  and  all  the  search  I  could  make  was 
useless.    Being  in  this  situation  I  raised  my  voice  and  shouted  once, 
twice,  thrice,  often  and  often,  but  no  answer  was  returned ;  it  became 
too  evident  that  I  had  lost  my  party,  without  any  chance  of  meeting 
them  again  that  night,  if  indeed  we  should  ever  meet  again  in  this  world. 
The  danger  of  our  situation  was  indeed  appalling,  as  the  snow  storms 
in  that  part  of  the  world  are  long  and  heavy^  and  every  moment  our 
danger  was  increasing. 

It  only,  therefore,  now  remained  for  myself  and  the  Armenian  woman 
to  proceed,  in  hopes  of  our  chancing  to  come  upon  some  habitations, 
as  long  as  our  horses  could  make  their  way  through  the  snow.  As  far 
as  I  could  make  out  from  my  affrighted  companion,  she  was  not  as  yet 
suffering  from  cold,  as  she  was  well  clad,  and  covered  with  furs.  As 
for  myself,  I  not  only  carried  above  my  usual  clothing  an  enormous  ba- 
lapoosh  (quilted  cloak),  but  my  outer  boots  were  lined  with  sheepskin, 
and  my  gloves  with  fur,  besides  my  having  a  large  sheepskin-bundah 
strapped  behind  my  saddle. 

It  was  my  intention,  therefore,  as  soon  as  the  snow  should  become 
too  deep  for  further  progress,  to  stop,  and  having  scooped  out  a  large 
hole,  to  remain,  and  make  the  best  of  our  misfortune.  As  for  pro- 
visions, I  had  plenty  in  my  saddle-bags,  together  with  two  bottles  of 
arrack,  and,  to  crown  all,  I  had  a  small  portable  kitchen  strapped 
round  my  body.  Still,  notwithstanding  all  these  conveniences,  I  felt 
no  desire  to  remain  a  night  in  the  open  air,  and  during  such  a  night. 

We  had  proceeded  for  a  long  while  in  this  unpleasant  manner,  no 
friendly  villages  had  appeared,  nor  had  the  welcome  sound  of  a  dog*s 
bark  struck  upon  our  ear.  I  had  by  this  time  put  another  wick  into 
and  lighted  my  lantern,  and  cleaned  out  my  pistol,  which  I  kept  con- 
tinually firing,  in  hopes  of  the  report  being  heard. 

At  length  when  I  had  given  up  all  expectation  of  finding  shelter,  I 
fancied  that  I  could  perceive  that  we  were  no  longer  proceeding  along 
level  ground,  but  were  gradually  ascending.  In  a  short  time  I  became 
assured  that  this  was  no  fancy,  but  the  truth ;  and  consequently  was 
aware  that  we  were  on  one  of  the  boundaries  of  the  valley,  and  at  the 
foot  of  some  hills.    This  greatly  reassured  me,  as  I  knew  that  the 
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mountains  in  those  parts  abounded  in  caves,  one  of  which  could  I  dis- 
cover, large  enough  to  hold  us,  I  knew  we  should  be  in  temporary 
safety.  To  be  brief,  my  search  proved  successful,  and  by  the  liglit  of 
my  lantern  I  found  a  hollow  in  a  rock,  and  having  dismounted,  I  g^ve 
my  horse's  bridle  to  my  companion  to  hold,  and  entered. 

It  was  a  somewhat  spacious  cavern,  and  having  cast  a  light  about,  I 
observed  signs  of  its  having  been  tenanted  before,  as  there  were  marks 
of  the  feet  of  sheep  and  some  wood  ashes.  This  being  exactly  the 
sort  of  place  I  wanted,  I  returned  to  the  entrance,  and  having  led  in 
the  horses,  assisted  the  Armenian  to  dismount  In  as  short  a  time  as 
possible^  I  had  collected  together  all  the  dried  weeds  and  furze  that  I 
could  find,  and  lighted  a  fire.  I  next  proceeded  to  build  up  a  tempo- 
rary wall  of  snow  before  the  entrance,  the  reason  of  which  precaution 
was,  that  I  feared  the  scent  of  the  horses  might  cause  the  approach  of 
wolves,  which  are  very  abundant  among  the  mountains  of  Persia. 
Having  finished  this  somewhat  laborious  task,  which  took  up  some 
time,  the  more  because  of  the  want  of  proper  implements,  I  proceeded 
to  loosen  the  girths  of  the  saddles  and  look  after  the  horses. 

That  belonging  to  the  Armenian  woman  was  a  very  wretched  animal, 
and  it  surprised  me  how  it  had  not  broken  down  on  the  road.  As  I 
had  only  corn  enough  for  two  days  for  my  own  horse,  and  but  a 
small  portion  of  chopped  straw,  I  felt  inclined  to  lead  out  the  other 
animal  and  turn  it  adrift,  in  order  that  my  provender  might  last ; 
as,  however,  this  would  have  been  the  very  way  to  bring  to  the  spot  any 
wolves  that  might  be  roving  about,  I  determined  to  allow  the  animal 
to  remain,  giving  it  at  the  same  time  only  half  the  allowance  of  my 
own,  whose  strength  I  felt  it  was  more  important  to  keep  up. 

It  may  be  questioned  what  was  my  companion  doing  all  this  time, 
and  what  sort  of  a  looking  personage  she  might  be.  While  I  was 
busied  in  making  the  wall  and  tending  the  horses,  she  had  remained 
passively  standing  near  the  fire,  a  very  model  of  patience  and  submis- 
sion. From  the  few  words  that  I  had  heard  her  speak,  I  had  observed 
her  voice  was  very  soft  and  gentle  ;  but  whether  she  was  young  or  old, 
I  knew  not.  I  accordingly  now  seated  myself,  and  having  directed  her 
to  do  the  same,  told  her  to  unveil. 

This  she  did  at  once,  when,  to  my  surprise,  a  most  beautiful  face  ap- 
peared, more  Jovely  indeed  than  any  I  had  seen  during  a  lengthened 
stay  in  the  East.  She  was  about  fifteen ;  and  although  she  was  evi- 
dently  in  a  state  of  great  agitation,  and  very  much  frightened,  still  her 
beauty  shone  forth  resplendently. 

In  answer  to  my  questions,  she  informed  me  she  was  from  Ispahan, 
and  in  company  with  her  father  and  brother,  was  on  her  way  to  some 
town  in  Azerbijan, — ^what  the  name  was  she  could  not  tell.  Her  com- 
panions and  herself  had  left  Tabreez  that  morning,  and  had  been  se- 
parated from  their  bag^ge  in  the  storm,  and  bad  lost  their  way  when 
we  came  upon  them.  She  seemed  very  anxious  about  her  father  and 
brother,  but  I  succeeded  in  calming  her  apprehensions  as  to  their 
safety,  by  telling  her  that  most  likely  they  had  found  shelter  for  the 
night. 

Having  made  a  very  tolerable  supper,  and  partaken  of  some  tea 
which  I  carried  with  me,  being  quite  overpowered  with  fatigue,  we 
wrapped  up  ourselves  in  our  warm  cloaks,  and  soon  fell  fast  asleep. 
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I  had  Dot»  however,  been  long  in  a  state  of  repose  when  I  was 
awakened  by  a  dreadful  noise,  and  springing  up,  perceived  that  the 
sounds  came  from  outside  the  cavern,  and  having  proceeded  to  the 
entrance,  I  looked  over  the  wall,  and  by  the  light  of  my  lantern,  be- 
held some  wolves  flitting  about. 

It  was  evident  that  they  had  been  drawn  to  the  spot  by  the  scent  of 
the  horses,  and  had  only  been  prevented  from  entering  by  the  height  of 
the  barrier  I  had  made.  One  of  these  dreadful  animals  having  come 
close  up  to  me,  I  levelled  my  pistol  at  it  and  fired»  when  it  rolled  over» 
and  then  rising,  flitted  away.  I  contmued  to  fire  my  pistol  as  quickly 
as  I  could  load  it  for  the  next  five  minutes,  in  order  to  scare  away  any 
that  might  remain  near,  and  then  retired  again  to  my  Corner.  I,  how- 
ever, was  continually  awakened  by  their  howling,  and  was  often  in  ap- 
prehension that  they  might  leap  the  barrier  and  enter,  and  it  was  not 
ontil  near  morning  that  the  howling  ceased,  and  1  was  enabled  to  ob- 
tain undisturbed  repose. 

At  nine  o'clock  I  awoke  again  and  looked  out,  when  I  perceived 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  attempt,  for  the  present,  to  leave  the 
spot  where  we  had  taken  up  our  quarters,  as  the  snow  was  still  falling 
heavily,  and  nothing  was  visible  at  any  distance. 

A  very  tolerable  breakfast  being  made,  thanks  to  the  tea  I  possessed, 
I  determined  to  reconnoitre  the  adjacent  country,  and  telling  the  Arrae- 
Bian  girl  that  I  would  not  be  long  absent,  I  left  the  cavern,  and  creep- 
ing through  the  snow,  made  a  search  around,  but  found  nothing  worthy 
o£  notice,  excepting  two  small  stunted  trees  growing  near,  which  I  soon 
cat  up  for  firewood,  and  brought  back  to  the  cave.  This  supply  was 
most  useful,  as  I  was  enabled  to  make  up  an  excellent  fire,  and  having 
seated  myself  by  it,  determined  (as  a  Persian  would  have  done),  to 
seat  myself  upon  the  carpet  of  expectation,  and  smoke  the  pipe  of  pa- 
tience* 

The  companionship  of  my  beautiful  Armenian  was  a  great  solace  to 
ne,  for  by  this  time  she  had  become  much  reassured,  and  had  also 
beg;un  to  look  up  to  roe  as  a  protector.  With  her  prettv  prattle  I 
amused  myself  the  whole  day,  questioning  her  concerning  ner  family 
and  history.  In  the  course  of  the  answers  which  I  received,  I  found 
that  her  name  was  Nargees ;  that  her  father  having  quarrelled  with  his 
patriarch,  had  left  Ispahan,  and  intended  settling  in  Azerbijan,  where 
she  had  heard  him  say  she  had  some  relations ;  but  of  the  name  of  the 
town  whither  he  was  going,  she  was  totally  ignorant,  as  also  of  almost 
every  thing  excepting  household  affairs.  She  was  evidently  of  a  very 
docile  and  sweet  disposition,  and  had  she  been  well  educated  in  a 
European  country,  would  have  cast  a  shade  over  many  of  even  the 
handsomest  of  her  sex.  I  certainly  never  before,  and  never  since,  saw 
sach  a  perfectly  beautiful  creature,  with  such  eyes,  and  features,  and 
as  for  her  complexion, — a  painter  might  have  sat  for  years  at  his  easel 
without  being  able  to  give  the  slightest  idea  of  it. 

Before  nightfall,  to  my  great  joy,  the  snow  ceased,  and  the  atmo- 
sphere cleared,  and  on  looking  out,  I  could  perceive  several  villages,  the 
nearest  of  which  appeared  to  be  about  two  fursuks,  or  eight  miles  dis- 
tant I  was  the  more  glad  of  this  as  my  provisions  were  running 
very  low,  and  a  very  scanty  quantity  of  corn  remained,  although  I 
had  given  but  a  small  allowance  to  our  horses.    In  consequence  of 
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the  favourable  change  in  the  weather,  I  determined  to  start  at  day- 
break, and  proceed  in  the  direction  of  the  nearest  village,  which  I 
trusted  to  be  able  to  reach  in  safety,  notwithstanding  the  depth  of  the 
snow. 

A  second  night  came  on,  and  with  it  the  howling  of  the  wolves, 
which  at  one  time  was  so  terrific,  that  I  began  to  fear  that  we  should 
have  an  irruption  of  the  dreadful  animals  into  our  cavern.  The  young 
Armenian  girl  was  dreadfully  frightened,  and  clung  to  me  like  a 
drowning  wretch  to  a  plank,  and  it  was  with  much  difficulty  that  I 
could  at  all  reassure  her.  Indeed,  had  it  not  been  for  the  fire  which  £ 
kept  up,  I  do  not  believe  the  snow  would  have  proved  a  sufficient  bar- 
rier to  their  entrance.  Day,  however,  began  to  break,  and  with  the 
appearance  of  the  dawn,  disappeared  the  wolves. 

1  now  prepared  to  start,  and  having  knocked  down  the  barrier  of 
snow,  led  out  the  horses,  when  it  became  evident  to  me  that  the  yaboo 
(hack)  belonging  to  the  Armenian  girl,  would  never  be  able  to  perform 
the  distance  required,  and  that  instead  of  being  a  help  to  us,  it  would 
only  prove  an  incumbrance.  I  decided  therefore  on  leaving  it  behind, 
and  mounting  the  girl  on  my  Arab,  proceeded  myself  on  foot»  leading 
the  animal  by][the  bridle.  The  snow  was  exceedingly  deep,  and  our  pro- 
gress very  slow ;  besides  which,  the  horse*s  feet  sunk  so  very  much, 
and  often  remained  so  fastened,  that  at  one  time  I  was  afraid  of  being 
obliged  to  leave  him  behind ;  indeed,  such  would  have  been  the  case 
had  I  not  thought  of  spreading  the  cloaks  like  carpets  on  the  surface 
of  the  snow,  and  making  the  animal  pass  over  them,  thus  affording 
him  surer  footing.  The  spreading  and  replacing  the  cloaks,  however, 
together  with  the  fatigue  attending  on  the  exertions  necessary  to  our 
progress,  was  nearly  too  much  for  me,  and  I  was  often  compelled  to  lie 
down  and  rest. 

The  difficulty  of  the  undertaking  may  be  conceived,  as  although  we 
started  at  daybreak,  and  the  distance  to  be  performed  was  not  more 
than  eight  miles,  the  sun  had  set  before  we  entered  the  village.  Enter, 
however,  we  did  at  last,  and  soon  procured  a  lodging  in  one  of  the 
best  houses  (and  bad  was  the  best)  in  the  village. 

On  inquiry,  I  found  that  we  had  wandered  some  distance  from  the 
right  road  to  Ooroomia,  and  also  that  no  tidings  were  forthcoming  of 
either  my  servants,  or  the  Armenian's  companions.  I  accordingly  gave 
directions  for  men  to  be  sent  to  every  village  near  for  the  purpose  of 
making  inquiries.  I  must  here  observe,  that  the  language  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Azerbijan  and  the  North  of  Persia,  is  Turkish,  not  Persian  ; 
and  as  the  Armenian  girl  was  a  native  of  Ispahan,  she  could  only  con- 
verse in  the  latter  language,  I  was  therefore  obliged  to  act  as  her  in- 
terpreter. It  was  evident  the  people  of  the  place  considered  her  as 
my  wife,  and  I  did  not  at  the  time  attempt  to  undeceive  them,  as  I 
thought  it  would  secure  her  more  respect,  as  the  Mahometan  populatioa 
of  Persia  have  a  great  contempt  for  Armenians. 

We  remained  all  night  and  a  great  part  of  the  next  day  at  the  village 
without  any  tidings  arriving,  when  a  peasant  of  the  place  who  had  been 
out  on  the  search  returned,  accompanied  by  one  of  my  servants,  whom 
he  had  found  at  an  adjacent  village.  The  man  seemed  overjoyed  at  find- 
ing me  alive  and  safe,  as  he  informed  me  he  had  had  very  little  hopes  of 
ever  seeing  me  again.      He  knew  nothing  of  the  rest  of  the  party 
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since  we  had  separated,  excepting  as  regards  my  baggage,  which 
he  had  heard  was  safe  at  another  village,  whither  the  muleteers  had 
proceeded  immediately  on  the  coming  on  of  the  snow  storm. 

I  informed  the  poor  Armenian  girl  of  what  I  had  heard ;  she  seemed 
Tery  much  agitated  concerning  the  safety  of  her  father  and  brother, 
and  it  was  with  much  difficulty  I  could  at  all  assuage  her  fears.  I  told 
her  that  if  the  worst  should  occur,  and  her  relations  be  lost,  she  should 
return  with  me  to  Tabreez,  and  remain  there  until  I  could  find  out 
whether  she  had  any  friends  or  relations  at  Ispahan. 

After  having  remained  four  days  at  this  place,  the  snow  having 
melted  a  good  deal,  news  arrived  of  several  bodies  having  been  disco- 
vered in  different  directions,  in  consequence  of  which  I  rode  out  to  view 
them. 

One  of  them  proved  to  be  the  corpse  of  one  of  my  Persian  servants, 
another  that  of  a  young  Armenian  man,  which  latter  I  felt  no  doubt 
was  that  of  the  girl's  brother ;  the  other  bodies  were  unknown  to  me, 
and  were  evidently  those  of  Mahometans.  They  had  all  been  frozen  to 
death.  I  directed  the  bodies  of  my  servant  and  the  Armenian  to  be 
carried  to  the  village  at  which  I  was  staying,  in  order  that  the  latter 
might  be  identified  by  his  sister.  On  entering  the  village  I  found  the 
father  of  the  girl  had  just  arrived.  He  had,  fortunately  for  himself, 
found  shelter  in  a  cave  similar  to  the  one  which  had  been  tenanted  by 
his  daughter  and  myself,  and  on  the  snow  melting  had  descended  into 
the  valley,  and  had  gone  from  village  to  village  in  search  of  his  chil- 
dren. He  immediately  identified  the  body  of  his  son,  and  I  never  be* 
held  before  such  grief  manifested  by  any  one.  He  tore  his  beard  and 
rent  his  clothes,  and  for  some  time  refused  to  receive  any  consolation. 
I  at  length  managed  to  make  him  listen  to  me,  and  informed  him  of 
the  safety  of  his  daughter,  to  whom  I  conducted  him.  The  meeting 
between  the  two  was  most  touching,  and  were  I  to  be  aught  availed  by 
a  thousandth  part  of  the  blessings  the  old  man  heaped  upon  my  head 
on  learning  how  I  had  preserved  the  life  of  his  daughter,  I  should  cer- 
tainly become  one  of  the  most  fortunate  men  in  the  world.  He  prayed  to 
Heaven  that  I  might  overflow  with  wealth,  that  my  head  might  be  ex- 
alted, that  my  happiness  should  be  perfect,  and  that  I  might  live  on  to 
a  green  old  age, — such  was  his  expression. 

Having  restored  the  girl  to  her  father  I  bade  them  adieu,  and  not 
having  sufficient  time  remaining  to  proceed  to  Ooroomia,  I  changed  my 
intention  of  going  thither,  and  returned  forthwith  to  Tabreez. 


EPIGRAM. 

THE  SUPERIORITY  OF  MACHINERY. 


A  Mechanic  his  labour  will  often  discard 

If  the  rate  of  his  pay  he  dislikes ; 
But  a  clock — and  its  ctue  is  uncommonly  hard — 

Will  continue  to  work  though  it  strikes, 

T.  H. 
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ON  THE  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  LYING. 

Eogin  vault  mieuz  qne  force. 

Rabvlais. 
Speech  was  giTcn  to  man  to  conceal  his  thoagbts. 

(YcvSo?)  Tallbtbakd. 

Le  mensonge  est  Tingr^dient  le  plos  n^essaire  an  maintien  das  relations  soctales*— 
Fb.  Souub. 

We  had  taken  some  pains  to  avoid  this  word  **  Physiology/'  which 
the  French  have  latterly  so  much  vulgarized,  and  which  the  small  fry 
of  English  literature  are  beginning  to  adopt  at  second  hand.  It  has 
indeed  two  good  properties  which  recommend  it  to  the  adoption  of  the 
like ;  it  looks  well  upon  paper,  and  it  is  not  overloaded  with  meaning ; 
bat  we  hold  ourselves  infinitely  superior  to  such  motives,  and  are  firmly 
addicted  to  the  Irishman's  philosophy*  who  loved  plain  speaking,  and  made 
it  a  point  to  say  '*  paize  (peas)  like  a  man."  After  all,  however*  we  must 
not  argue  from  the  abuse  to  the  use ;  and  physiology,  in  fit  time  and 
place,  is  at  least  as  good  a  word  as  **  accommodate,"  though  it  does 
not  •* come  of  accommodo"  If,  therefore,  lying  really  has  its  physi- 
ology, and  is  as  closely  connected  with  the  laws  of  animal  life  as  eat- 
ing, drinking,  or  any  other  ceremony  proper  to  human  nature,  we  do 
not  see  how  the  word  is  to  be  avoided.  There  is  none  other  equally 
handy  in  the  English  language ;  and  we  are  not  yet  permitted  to  exer- 
cise the  German's  privilege  of  coining  a  new  synonyme  out  of  our  own 
homespun  materials,  and  talking  of  the  natur'schaft  of  the  matter  in 
hand.  Being  thus  thrown  back  upon  the  well-worn  polysyllable,  we 
have  only  to  submit  to  necessity,  and  to  protest  against  the  charge  of 
a  voluntary  and  indolent  imitation  of  our  ''  natural  enemies." 

Proceeding,  then,  without  more  ink-shed,  to  the  subject  itself  of  our 
paper,  we  are  encountered,  in  limine j  by  another  imputation  equally 
ofiPensive  to  our  fine  feelings,  namely  the  supposed  coarseness  of  the 
homely  Saxon-English  vocable  "  a  lie.**  The  quick  and  susceptible  ears 
of  many  of  our  readers  (and  more  especially  such  of  them  as  are  in  her 
majesty's  service)  will  be  apt  enough  to  tingle  at  the  sound  ;  and  it  must 
needs  be  confessed  that  there  are  good  and  sufilicient  reasons  why,  in 
the  ordinary  intercourse  of  society,  the  word  *'  lie*'  should  make  way 
for  some  more  mitigated  innuendo  of  the  suggestio  falsi.  But  any 
reasons  tending  to  banish  a  word  from  polite  conversation,  must  operate 
as  a  necessary  consequence,  to  confer  on  it  a  character  of  vulgarity, 
which  otherwise  would  not  belong  to  it.  A  circumstance  thus  ac- 
cidental, however,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  intrinsic  nature  of  the 
word ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  highest-bred  gentlemen,  in  avoiding 
its  utterance,  are  by  no  means  expected  not  to  '*  understand"  it  (as  the 
grammarians  say)  ;  that  is,  not  to  abstain  from  mentally  applying  it,  on 
fit  and  proper  occasions  ;  a  sufiicient  proof  that,  at  the  worst,  it  is  not 
malum  in  se. 

It  is  a  great  misfortune  inherent  in  language,  that  so  many  of  its 
terms,  however  innocent  in  their  primitive  signification,  insensibly  and 
inevitably  grow  to  include  in  their  meaning  a  judgment  of  some  sort* 
and  to  imply  a  praise  or  a  censure,  which  is  taken  for  granted,  upon 
the  mere  utterance  of  the  sound  ; — to  the  great  injury  of  the  common 
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sense  of  the  lieges,  and  not  unfrequently  to  the  great  damage  of  their 
fortunes.  Thus  it  happens  that  to  give  a  dog  an  ill  name  is  as  malicious 
an  attack  upon  his  comfort,  as  to  provide  him  with  a  halter.  But 
vhatever  there  is,  or  is  imagined  to  be,  of  offence  in  the  word  "  lie"  (quod 
seio  quam  iit  immane)^  depends  wholly  on  one  of  these  judgments,  which 
has  in  progressive  use  been  clandestinely  included  in  it,  a  judgment  by  no 
means  to  its  credit.  Before  however  we  shall  have  done  with  our  readers^ 
we  hope  to  convince  them  that  this  judgment  is  altogether  a  prejudice, 
a  fallacy,  a  sophism,  which  a  wise  man  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  enter- 
taining ;  and  if  so,  we  cannot  but  satisfy  them  that  the  word  is  as  good 
and  lawful  a  word,  as  any  in  the  language ;  or,  that  if  there  be  any 
offence  in  it,  that  offence  is  all  of  their  own  making.  In  society,  we 
own  ourselves  contented  ''  to  howl  with  the  wolves,"  and  to  prefer  such 
pretty  sillinesses  as  tarrididle,  iib,  or  some  still  more  parliamentary 
periphrasis  for  expressing  the  idea ;  yet,  in  discussing  the  matter  philo- 
sophically, we  feel  bound  to  call  a  spade,  a  spade ;— -all  improprieties 
notwithstanding,  which  sciolists  may  attach  to  that  honest  implement 
of  agricultural  industry. 

That  lying  should  lie  under  the  imputation  of  being  a  vice,  and 
should  be  saddled  with  a  character  for  meanness,  baseness,  cowardice, 
&c.  Sic,  &C.9  is  but  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  universal  disposition  of 
mankind  to  indulge  in  the  practice  ;  being  the  evident  result  of  a  de- 
sire to  impose  on  the  world,  and  to  make  the  bystanders  believe  that 
tbespeakernever  himself  indulges  in  a  licence  he  so  loudly  reprobates; 
whereas  it  is  pretty  well  known  that  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred 
reserve  the  truth  for  special  occasions;  and  in  their  common  inter- 
course with  society,  consult  the  convenience  of  their  affirmations,  much 
more  than  they  respect  the  nature  of  things.  The  repudiation  of 
lying  is,  then,  nothing  more  than  a  means  for  rendering  mendacity 
more  effectual, — that  is,  for  giving  a  wider  currency  to  the  base 
metal :  it  avails,  therefore,  nothing  as  against  the  moral  fitness  of  the 
practice. 

These  moralists  who  have  been  in  such  a  hurry  to  decry  the  tamper- 
ing with  truth,  have  apparently  overlooked  the  fact  that  to  fib  is  an  in- 
herent portion  of  our  nature,  and  that  the  first  use  which  children  make 
of  thtir  speech*  is  for  the  purposes  of  deceit.  It  is  singular  enough 
that  amidst  all  that  has  been  written  and  said  on  the  analysis  of  the 
human  mind,  not  a  single  author  has  noticed  how  semarkably  one  of  its 
faculties  is  expressly  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  fiction.  If  memory,  which 
revives  our  sensations  in  the  natural  order  of  their  original  occurrence, 
be  given  to  man,  the  better  to  enable  him  to  speak  *'  the  truth,  the 
whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,"  it  is  no  less  clear  that  the 
imagination,  which  revives  sensations  in  an  order  of  its  own,  variable  ad 
injinitumy  can  have  no  other  end  but  to  emancipate  us  from  the  sug- 
gestions of  memory, — to  substitute  the  false  for  the  true.  If  memory 
brings  us  in  contact  with  nature,  imagination  is  the  parent  of  art ;  and 
is  not  a  person  addicted  to  falsehood,  in  common  parlance  termed  an 
artful  man  ? 

No  one,  surely,  can  be  deceived  in  ihis  matter  by  the  proverbial 
dictum  that  liars  should  have  a  good  memory,  so  as  to  infer  that  the  fa- 
culty is  especially  necessary  to  the  telling  a  lie  :  for  the  essence  of  false- 
hood does  not  rest  so  much  in  a  clear  perception  of  the  truth  that  is 
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denied, *as  in  the  frame  of  mind  which  determines  us  to  speak  whatever 
suits  the  purpose  in  hand,  without  reference  to  the  facts  of  the  case. 
Nothing,  we  admit,  has  tended  more  constantly  to  bring  falsehood  into 
the  ill  repute  in  which  it  is  held,  or  affected  to  be  held,  than  the  inex- 
pertness  of  those  who  tell  unnecessary  lies,  or,  worse  still,  lies  that  miss 
their  mark.  A  lie  to  the  purpose  is  more  than  half  ju$ti6ed.  Memory, 
therefore,  is  so  far  necessary,  as  is  requisite  to  assist  the  imagination  in 
taking  in  all  the  circumstances,  and  of  preserving  with  certainty  all  the 
consequences  of  any  particular  observation.  The  necessity  for  memory 
of  which  the  proverb  speaks,  applies  not  to  the  individual  lie,  but  to  the 
necessary  connexion  which  must  subsist  in  any  given  series  of  lies, 
that  they  may  combine  to  a  proper  end. 

With  respect,  indeed,  to  this  aphorism  concerning  memory,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  imagination  itself  is  but  a  sort  of  memory,  or 
rather  that  both  faculties  derive  from  the  common  law  of  association, 
of  which  each  is  alike  n  manifestation.  It  is  clear  that  for  the  purposes 
of  either  faculty,  the  ideas  must  be  there,  ready  to  come  forth  accord- 
ing to  the  purpose  with  which  they  are  associated.  In  a  certain  sense, 
therefore,  every  imagination  may  be  said  to  be  remembered,  and  every 
recollection  to  be  imagined ;  and  thence,  probably,  the  loose-worded 
proverb.  The  relation,  however,  of  each  faculty  to  truth  or  falsehood  is 
made  plain  in  this;  that  whereas  we  cannot  help  remembering  the 
truth,  when  the  memory  is  properly  active,  we  are  clearly  obliged  to  a 
strong  and  decided  volition  for  the  imagination  of  a  convenient  false- 
hood. 

Having  thus  established  a  physiological  connexion  between  a  spe- 
cific mental  faculty  and  the  power  of  uttering  falsehoods,  it  follows  irre- 
sistibly that  to  lie  enters  into  the  scheme  of  nature,  which  gives  nothing 
in  vain  :  and  so  decidedly  does  experience  quadrate  with  the  hypo- 
thesis, that  we  find  the  disposition  to  lie  (as  in  the  case  of  children)  to 
be  a  spontaneous  result  of  the  play  of  organization ;  while  it  requires  a 
deliberate  and  sustained  action  of  society  upon  the  individual,  in  order  to 
induce  upon  him  an  acquired  (and  in  so  far  unnatural)  habit  of  speaking 
the  truth.  Not  only  are  children  natural  and  heaven-born  liars,  but 
savages  continue  so  to  the  extreme  of  old  age;  and  kings  and  ministers, 
who  are  removed  from  the  control  and  responsibilities  to  civilized 
society  which  **  meaner  things'*  obey,  do  not  enjoy  in  general  a  very 
high  reputation  for  the  veracity  of  their  discourses. 

It  would,  we  admit,  be  a  good  and  convenient  dispensation,  if  we 
could  indulge  our  curiosity  by  always  obtaining  the  truth  we  desire  to 
know  from  others,  without  a  reciprocal  obligation  to  tell  truth  our- 
selves; but  so  it  would  be  with  all  other  duties.  We  should  wish,  in 
the  matter  of  all  obligations,  moral  or  pecuniary,  to  have  the  recipro- 
city somewhat  on  one  side,  if  it  were  not  absolutely  impossible ;  but 
however  disagreeable  it  may  be  to  do  unto  others  as  we  would  they 
should  do  unto  us,  there  is  no  carrying  on  the  affairs  of  the  world 
without  some  appearance  of  adopting  that  rule. 

However,  then,  we  may  arrange  things  in  practice,  there  can  be  no 
medium  in  theory  between  an  absolute  damns petimusque  vicissinif  and 
an  assumption  of  great  rigour  as  to  the  obligation  to  speak  truth.  But 
an  universal  licence  of  lying  would  take  away  the  whole  utility  of  deceit ; 
for  a  man  might  as  well  speak  truth  as  falsehood|if  no  one  believed  a  word 
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he  said.  Thus,  it  has  been  affirmed  in  diplomacy,  that  there  are  no  means 
of  circumventing  the  adverse  party  so  effectual,  as  to  lay  bare  your  real 
motives — an  act  of  self-denial  which  must  appear  utterly  incredible. 

Let  us,  however,  not  be  misunderstood  :  admitting  this  theoretical 
obligation  to  veracity,  it  is  a  rule  surrounded  by  so  many  exceptions, 
as  to  render  it  almost  invalid.  The  desire  to  hear  truth  is  far  from 
universal.  It  is  only  in  certain  cases  that  the  curiosity  we  inherit  from 
our  general  mother  is  disappointed  by  a  lie:  for  there  are  a  vast  number 
of  facts  which  no  man,  or  woman  either,  desires  to  know ;  and  there  is 
no  way  under  heaven  more  likely  to  make  one's  neighbour  thoroughly 
unhappy,  than  by  maliciously  putting  before  him  those  truths  which  he 
bad  much  rather  never  hear.  A  conspiracy  to  tell  disagreeable  truths, 
would  endanger  all  the  ties  of  society,  worse  than  putting  a  population 
on  half^et :  for  discord,  in  her  whole  basket  of  apples,  has  not  one 
more  likely  to  set  the  world  by  the  ears,  than  that  which  bears  upon^it 
the  woirds  "  plain  speaking."  Such  truths  are  obviously  excluded  from 
the  theory  of  universal  truth-telling ;  and  the  number  of  them  is  so 
great,  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether,  as  a  mere  matter  of  polite- 
ness, lying  is  not  more  necessary  to  the  wellbeing  of  society  than  truth. 
Upon  this  hook  hangs  the  whole  via  of  the  legal  paradox — "  the 
greater  the  truth  the  greater  the  libel ;" — a  libel  is  a  truth  which  the 
parties  prosecuting  would  rather  not  hear  spoken. 

But  if  it  be  wrong  to  disturb  the  peace  of  society  by  telling  truths 
which  no  one  desires  to  hear,  it  must  equally  be  improper  to  tell  truths 
which,  however  much  people  desire  to  know  them,  they  cannot  learn 
without  such  a  discomposure  of  temper,  as  is  likely  to  lead  to  unplea- 
sant consequences.  There  are  people  in  the  world  who  are  not  suffi- 
ciently aware  of  the  heinousness  of  this  species  of  veracity ;  who 
having  done  some  notable  bit  of  mischief  to  a  friend  behind  his  back, 
are  never  easy  till  they  have  made  a  clear  breast  of  it,  by  telling  all 
that  they  have  done.  Such  a  man  will  say, ''  That's  an  abominable 
libel,  that  pamphlet  which  appeared  the  other  day  against  you  :^well, 
it  was  I  that  wrote  it."  A  woman  of  this  disposition  (and  it  is  astonish- 
ing how  common  they  are  in  this  country),  will  not  be  contented  with 
injuring  a  husband  in  the  tenderest  point,  but  she  must  let  down  her 
hair,  rub  off  her  rouge,  flop  down  on  both  knees  before  him,  to  make 
him  supremely  miserable,  by  a  plenary  confession.  These  are  an 
execrable  race ;  and  so  far  from  being  better  for  their  confounded  can- 
dour, they  deserve  that  their  misplaced  vanity  should  be  visited  much 
more  severely  than  their  original  wrong.  •*  They  manage  these  things 
better  in  France." 

We  have  probably  said  enough  to  show  that  lying  is  a  necessary  in- 
gredient in  the  affairs  of  this  world,  and  that  like  whatever  else  exists, 
it  must  be  in  harmony  with  the  nature  of  things.  We  will  not,  in- 
deed, go  the  length  of  asserting,  that  lying  is  exclusively  an  attribute 
of  humanity ;  because  the  weeping  of  hyenas,  and  the  hypocritical 
efforts  of  some  birds  to  draw  off  invasion  from  their  nests,  by  a  variety 
of  deceptive  laaziy  are  as  genuine  lies,  as  if  they  had  been  spoken  in- 
stead of  acted.  Till  we  can  show  that  animals  are  wholly  divested  of 
imagination,  we  cannot  absolutely  deny  them  the  capability  of  lying  : 
but  still  the  higher  development  of  that  faculty  in  man,  and  above  all, 
the  superior  means  of  lying  he  possesses  in  the  use  of  his  tongue,  place 
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him  80  far  before  all  other  animals  in  the  matter  of  falsehood ,  that  he 
may  not  be  inadequately  defined  a  lying  animal. 

The  natural  propriety  of  lying,  physiologically  considered,  reposes 
not  merely  on  the  development  of  ims^ination  to  conceive,  and  of  a 
tongue  to  utter  *'  the  thing  which  is  not  ;'* — a  lie  is  no  lie,  unless  it  is 
believed.  To  ensure  this  result,  nature  has  endowed  the  species  with 
extensive  powers  of  expression,  with  outward  and  visible  signs  im- 
pressed on  the  countenance  and  bearing  of  the  whole  body,  which,  by 
an  inevitable  law,  suggest  to  the  beholder  a  belief  in  the  existence  of 
the  internal  affection  with  which  they  are  associated. 

We  need  not  say  that  it  is  on  the  muscular  habits  induced  by  an 
habitual  indulgence  in  any  particular  passion,  that  the  science  of  La* 
vater  is  principally  founded.  To  these  signs  men  are  so  strongly  im- 
pelled to  trust,  that  it  is  only  by  the  greatest  efforts,  and  under  the 
guidance  of  the  severest  experience,  they  acquire  the  power  of  resisting 
their  influence. 

This  is  the  stronghold  of  the  habitual  liar.  By  dint  of  practices  he 
attains  such  a  command  over  his  muscles,  as  enables  him,  if  not  al- 
together to  suppress  the  natural  expression  of  the  passions  he  really 
feels,  at  least  to  counterfeit  it  in  all  cases  where  he  desires  to  affect  a 
particular  feeling.  Nor  does  the  benefit  thence  derived  confine  itself 
to  begetting  a  necessary  credulity  in  the  hearer ;  it  extends  also  to  ex- 
citing a  sympathetic  passion,  by  which  the  liar  ensures  not  only  the 
requisite  convictions,  but  determines  likewise  the  specific  action,  which 
he  desires  should  result  from  the  belief.  *^  &i  vis  mejlere,"  says  Ho- 
race, **  dolendum  est  primum  ipsi  tibi  ;*'  that  is,  if  you  wish  to  excite 
my  compassion,  you  must  not  only  say  you  are  starving,  but  must  also 
look  hungry  with  all  your  might  and  main. 

The  habitual  practice  of  false  external  demonstrations,  forms  the 
essence  of  what  is  called  hypocrisy ;  which  the  unlearned  should  know 
is  only  a  Greek  word  for  play-acting.  The  hypocrite  is,  in  truth,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  an  actor ;  and  the  illustration  is  so  luminous, 
that  we  have  adopted  also  another  figure,  derived  from  the  Roman 
stage,  and  talk  of  the  mask  of  hypocrisy.  Nor  can  there  be  any  thing 
more  closely  resembling  a  real  mask,  than  the  serious  and  earnest 
countenance  with  which  a  practised  hypocrite  tells  an  untruth.  Let 
not  the  reader,  however,  imagine,  on  the  strength  of  this  etymology, 
that  the  practice  of  hypocrisy  took  its  rise  in  the  theatre ;  on  the  con- 
trary, there  is  the  best  reason  for  believing  that  hypocrisy  is  the  elder 
sister ;  and  that  the  race  of  the  Mawworms  can  boast  a  much  greater 
antiquity  than  that  of  the  Listons. 

How  extremely  necessary  this  part  of  the  human  mechanism  is  to  the 
success  of  lying,  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  detail.  Amidst  the  endless 
variety  of  bad  stage-players,  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  single  bad  liar  ;  so 
essential  does  every  man  feel  it  to  tell  his  lie  naturally.  So  important 
is  this  external  semblance  of  an  affection,  that  whole  classes  of  man- 
kind trust  to  its  exhibition,  without  thinking  it  necessary  to  back  the 
effect  by  a  formula  of  spoken  words.  What  need  has  the  shopman  be- 
hind his  counter,  to  aver  de  vive  voix  that  he  is  indeed  his  customer's 
*^  most  obedient  and  very  humble  servant,'*  when  a  cringing  and  fawn* 
ing  exterior  will  equally  throw  the  purchaser  off  his  guard,  and  pre- 
dispose him  to  take  the  goods  at  the  vendor's  own  valuation.     In 
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-matlen  of  love  it  is  well  known,  that  a  single  glance  dexterously  shot 
at  the  proper  moment,  is  as  good  as  the  most  iong-winded  declaration 
of  passion ;  and  so  convincing  is  a  well-affected  air  of  tenderness, 
that  it  will  overpower,  not  only  all  the  warnings  of  friends  concerning 
its  falsehood,  but  the  longest  personal  experience  of  treachery  and 
coldness.     In  this  sense,  the  poet's  thought  is  absolute  truth ; — 

Look  in  her  face  and  you  forget  them  all. 

In  like  manner,  a  grave  and  composed  countenance  in  the  pulpit,  aa 
intense  expression  of  piety  and  devotion,  seizes  the  imagination  of  the 
congregation,  before  the  preacher  can  open  his  text ;  and  provided  he 
throws  a  certain  unction  into  the  delivery  of  his  discourse,  it  matters 
little  that  his  life  is  a  standing  contradiction  to  all  he  says. 

If  other  proof  were  wanting  how  far  lying  enters  into  the  essence  of 
all  social  arrangements,  how  very  nearly  falsehood  is  the  rule,  and.truth 
the  exception  in  civil  life,  we  need  not  look  further  than  to  the  univer- 
sal prevadence  of  class  hypocrisy  ;  which  is  so  intense,  that  a  man  of 
any  experience,  as  he  walks  the  street,  may  tell  the  profession  of  the 
passers  by,  through  the  sort  of  lie  which  is  impressed  on  their  carriage 
and  bearing. 

But  above  all  otiier  fraudulent  givings  forth,  there  is  none  more  ge- 
neral  or  more  striking  than  that  undefinable  exterior  complex,  which  is 
understood  by  the  word  respectability. 

In  this  instance,  it  is  not  precisely  the  fine  feathers  that  make  the 
fine  birds :  in  it  the  aliquid  plus  quam  satis  est  in  external  appear- 
ance, on  the  contrary,  is  known  at  once  as^as/i,  and  is  eminently 
suspicious.  A  superfluity  of  **  rings,  and  things,  and  fine  array," 
is  more  likely  to  put  the  beholder  on  his  guard,  than  to  excite  a 
desirable  confidence  in  the  bearer.  Yet  the  contrary  of  wrong  is  in 
this  respect  far  from  right;  for  nothing  wars  with  respectability 
like  a  hole  in  one's  stocking.  After  all,  the  respectability  which 
lies  in  dress  alone,  is  not  the  perfection  of  hypocrisy,  and  is  indeed 
fit  only  to  impose  on  such  simpletons  as  police  magistrates,  whose 
talk  is  of  respectable  felons*  and  of  street-walkers  of  respectable 
appearance.  The  thorough  air  of  respectability  is  only  to  be  acquired 
by  long  practice,  consisting  in  a  harmony  of  exterior,  a  propriety 
of  voice,  gesture,  manner,  in  a  je  ne  sgais  quoi  in  the  whole  out- 
ward man,  bespeaking  decent  associations  quas  nequeo  tnonstrare  et 
sentio  tantum.  To  attain  to  this,  is  out  of  the  power  of  the  rabble 
of  rogues,  the  mob  of  low-bred  impostors ;  and  therein  consists  its 
great  value  as  an  instrument  of  deception.  All  its  associations  are 
subservient  to  the  fraud,  and  every  thing  about  it  tends  directly  to 
create  in  the  beholder  a  movement  of  credulity.  Look  at  that  highly 
respectable  gentleman  with  a  slight  dash  of  sanctity  also  thrown  over 
his  surface ,^-cou Id  you  believe  that  such  a  man  is  a  wholesale  dealer 
in  perjury,  bribery,  and  intimidation  ?  Look  again  at  that  respectable 
merchant,  a  model  of  precision,  if  every  thing  about  his  outward  man 
could  be  taken  as  proof  of  that  quality  ;  who  would  imagine  that  he 
was  "  a  rogue  in  spirit,  or  a  rogue  in  grain  ;"  that  he  has  made  a  for. 
tnne  by  ''  robbing  the  Exchequer,  Hal,"  or  is  on  the  eve  of  his  third 
fraudulent  bankruptcy  ? 

Then  again  there  are  respectable  housekeepers  in  debt  to  the  whole 
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neighbouilioody  respectable  tradesmen  subsisting  on  kites,  and  **  enor- 
mous sacrifices;"  and  respectable  attorneys,  whose  interference  is 
certain  ruin.  In  short,  there  is  no  falsehood  male  or  female,  of  which 
respectability  is  not  the  daily  and  hourly  cover ;  insomuch  that  the 
really  respectable  are  heartily  ashamed  of  the  association,  and  eagerly 
strive  after  an  exterior  that  signifies  nothing. 

We  should  not  then  be  far  out  in  our  calculations,  were  we  to  lay 
it  down  as  a  rule  mathematically  correct,  that  the  morality  of  a  nation 
18  inversely  as  its  boastings  of  respectability ;  and  that  no  man  should 
be  trusted,  who  thrusts  his  respectability  under  your  nose. 

From  these  lofty  and  transcendental  views  of  our  subject,  it  is 
painful  to  come  down  to  the  petty  details  of  every-day  life  ;  yet  with- 
out a  glance  at  them,  it  would  be  impossible  to  convey  an  accurate 
notion  of  the  importance  of  falsehood  in  the  conduct  of  society.  From 
the  first  cosi  al  egro  deception,  by  which  the  child  is  duped  into  taking 
physic,  to  the  last  formal  exercise  for  a  doctor's  degree,  the  entire  edu- 
cation of  the  social  man  is  a  practical  lesson  in  falsehood.  Conceal- 
ment, cheatery,  and  make-believe  surround  him  on  every  side,  and 
when  example  does  not  seduce,  severity  too  often  forces  upon  him 
the  lessons  of  evasion.  If  hypocrisy  be  not  taught  in  the  nursery,  it 
assuredly  is  acquired  in  the  school-room  ;  and  certain  lies  are  not  only 
permitted,  but  enjoined  by  the  whole  authority  of  the  schoolboy  code 
of  honour,  in  the  intercourse  between  scholars  and  their  teachers.  Then 
come  the  collegiate  swearing  to  observe  statutes  cum  comtnentOf  and 
tlie  subscription  to  the  Articles,  in  defiance  of  all  internal  convictions. 
Then, there  is  the  practical  falsehood  involved  in  eating  your  way  through 
the  Temple  or  Lincoln's  Inn — a  fit  preliminary  for  that  monstrous  heap 
of  lies  included  under  the  head  of  fictions  of  law.  Alongside  with 
these  is  the  lie  of  virtual  representation,  and  that  of  the  co*extension  of 
representation  and  taxability  :  or  what  think  you,  reader,  of  the  nolo 
episcopari,  or  the  direct  inspiration  of  a  conyS  d^elire  f 

Another  evidence  of  the  utility  of  falsehood  opens  upon  us,  when  we 
consider  our  natural  susceptibility  to  the  charms  of  eloquence.  Often 
as  the  fact  has  been  stated,  the  world  has  yet  to  learn»  that  he  who 
lets  fly  at  you  a  long  speech,  charged  with  an  infinity  of  tropes  and 
figures,  and  full  of  inflammatory  appeals  to  the  passions,  has  and  can 
have  no  other  purpose  in  hand  but  deception.  *'  Plain,  honest  truth, 
requires  no  flowers  of  speech;''  and  there  is  no  such  dexterous  way 
of  slipping  a  palpable  lie,  as  presenting  it  under  cover  of  a  metaphor. 
On  this  account,  the  world  at  large  justly  prefers  a  dull  and  stupid 
sermon,  to  an  elaborate  and  ostentatious  parade  of  pulpit  eloquence : 
and  this  not  so  much  as  implying  that  the  preacher  thinks  more  of  him- 
self than  of  the  cause  he  is  advocating  (which  if  not  a  positive  false- 
hood is  a  quasi  lie),  but  because  it  is  a  palpable  misapplication  of  the 
art,  a  pamting  of  the  lily,  a  gilding  of  the  refined  gold  of  gospel 
truth. 

It  was  an  invincible  conviction  with  Jeremy  Bentham  that  the  whole 
law  of  evidence  which  so  eminently  distinguishes  the  jurisprudence  of 
our  beloved  country,  is  directed  to  impede  the  discovery  of  truth ;  and 
more  especially  that  part  of  it  which  relates  to  the  administration  of 
oaths ;  and  certain  it  is,  that  though  an  honest  roan  may  be  believed 
on  his  simple  affirmation,  nothing  under  the  solemnity  of  evoking  God's 
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name  will  suffice  to  give  credence  to  the  statements  of  an  unprincipled 
vagabond.  Such  a  man,  therefore,  might  waste  a  deal  of  good 
breath  in  the  dissemination  of  falsehood  to  no  purpose,  if  his  credibility 
ivere  not  supported  by  so  imposing  a  ceremony. 

This  view  of  the  case  is  confirmed  by  many  other  rules  of  evidence 
familiar  with  the  reader,  but  to  which  we  have  not  room  to  do  justice, 
in  the  present  paper ;  but  what  most  clearly  exhibits  the  intended  pur- 
pose of  these  delicate  investigations  of  my  good  lords  the  judges,  and 
that  which  more  especially  belongs  to  this  part  of  our  argument,  is  the 
authorizing  two  professed  sophists  to  speak  to  evidence.  It  is  not 
sufficient  for  the  suppression  of  truth  that  they  shall  have  exercised  all 
their  personal  ingenuity  in  browbeating  and  terrifying  a  witness,  in 
shaping  their  questions  so  as  to  mislead  him  into  the  sort  of  answer 
they  desire  to  receive,  in  drawing  him  off  from  the  point  to  which  he 
was  about  to  come,  and  coaxing  him  into  an  admission,  whose  import 
he  cannot  understand  :  but  when  all  this  is  done,  they  are  authorized 
to  fall  open-mouthed  on  the  whole,  to  dissect  and  to  put  together,  to 
observe  the  bearings,  and  to  misrepresent  the  import  of  what  has  been 
said,  to  undermine  the  character  of  the  witness,  to  fritter  away  the 
weight  of  his  evidence,  and  so  to  mystify  the  twelve  good  men  and  true, 
that  they  are  no  longer  capable  of  distinguishing  right  from  wrong,  or 
truth  from  falsehood. 

Closely  connected  with  eloquence  is  poetry,  an  art  expressly  devoled  to 
the  service  of  falsehood :  and  in  saying  this,  we  allude  not  to  the  common- 
place of  its  dealing  in  fictitious  subjects ;  but  refer  rather  to  the  innate 
falsity  of  its  natural  direction.  Neither  is  it  merely  that  all  its  means 
are  at  war  with  truth,  that  it  is  built  upon  exaggeration,  and  that  it 
aims  at  something  that  transcends  the  fiat  realities  of  every-«day  life :  it 
promotes  the  ends  of  falsehood  far  more  efficiently  by  the  ambiguity  it 
confers  on  prose  language,  by  the  mass  of  fallacious  metaphysics  it  palms 
on  society,  and  by  the  habitual  subordination  of  reason  to  imagination 
which  it  is  its  express  object  to  impose  on  the  human  animal.  Poets 
are  the  great  professional  supporters  of  every  profitable  humbug  which 
it  is  the  interest  of  masses  to  maintain.  The  poets  of  antiquity  were 
the  great  upholders,  the  main  pillars  of  idolatry ;  and  when  we  con- 
sider that  they  are  the  high-priests  of  Cupid,  and  the  hierophants  of 
Beilona,  it  is  impossible  to  place  their  mischievous  mendacity  in  a 
stronger  light. 

But  do  we  mean  by  this  statement,  to  decry  and  discredit  poetry? 
far  from  it :  on  the  contrary,  we  firmly  believe  that  to  their  mendacity 
the  poets  owe  their  utility,  not  only  in  the  narrowest  sense  of  the  word, 
but  in  its  most  extended  signification ;  and  that  the  power  they  hold 
over  the  fancy,  and  the  whole  pleasure  they  are  enabled  to  bestow 
upon  their  species,  is  the  immediate  consequence  of  their  falsehood. 

It  is  not,  then,  in  the  business  of  the  world  alone,  that  falsehood 
produces  such  striking  effects ;  the  far  greater  part  of  the  delights  of 
life  are  dependant  on  the  same  cause. 

Should  death,  the  one  great  truth  of  existence,  be  constantly  before 
our  eyes,  life  would  be  utterly  intolerable.  Indeed,  the  quantum  est 
in  rebus  inane  would  alone  be  sufficient  to  imbitter  happiness,  and  to 
render  suicide  epidemic,  if  it  were  not  for  the  multitude  of  false  views 
that  we  steadfastly  take  of  human  nature.    What  is  more  common 
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than  to  hear  those  who  are  ever  so  little  advanced  in  life,  bitterly  lament- 
ing the  deplorable  truths  that  press  upon  them,  and  sighing  loudly  and 
heavily,  because  the  age  of  illusions  is  past.  Life  itself*  they  tell  you,  is  a 
lie,  a  cheat ;  and  they  affirm  it  is  enough  for  a  sensible  man  to  see  things 
as  they  are,  to  render  him  thoroughly  disgusted  with  the  world  and 
himself. 

Nay,  some  there  are  who  believe  that  nature  itself  is  one  mighty 
falsehood ;  that  not  even  the  senses  are  to  be  trusted,  and  that  the  idea 
of  an  external  world  (an  idea  which  we  cannot  shake  off,  if  we  would), 
is  altogether  false  and  unfounded.  Thus  much  we  must  admit,  that 
the  teachings  of  nature  are  not  always  to  be  depended  upon ;  and  that 
the  blessed  sun  itself  (of  which  the  poet  has  said, 

Solem  quis  dicere  felsum 
Audeat) 

is  no  better  than  an  impostor,  with  its  risings  in  the  east,  and  settings 
in  the  west,  so  calculated  to  deceive  mankind  in  the  whole  field  of 
astronomy— a  deception  which  it  required  centuries  of  observation 
and  the  greatest  acuteness  of  the  human  intellect  to  remove.  After 
this,  it  would  be  mere  bathos  to  insist  upon  such  deceptive  phenomena 
as  the  mirage^  the  calenture^  double  suns  and  moons*  and  armies 
fighting  in  the  air,  which  have  thrown  whole  nations  into  confusion  : 
but  is  not  the  innate  tendency  of  man  to  animate  the  tree,  the  grove, 
and  the  fountain,  and  to  attribute  every  movement  he  beholds  to  a  se- 
ries of  petty  local  deities,  a  suggestio  falsi  on  the  part  of  that  old  wo- 
man, dame  Nature  ? 

An  exclusive  admiration  of  truth,  and  a  narrow-minded  addiction  to 
its  practice,  roust  then  be  admitted  to- result  from  a  one-sided  view  of 
the  subject  We  cannot,  indeed,  go  the  whole  length  of  the  author, 
from  whom  we  have  taken  our  last  motto,  who  affirms  that  falsehood  is 
the  principle  of  all  society ;  for  though  it  may  be  absolutely  certain 
that  **  if  every  man  were  to  speak  without  reserve  what  he  thinks  of 
himself  and  of  others*  there  would  be  an  end  of  every  thing ;  that  if 
every  evil  wish,  every  evil  act,  were  displayed  in  all  its  nakedness,  the 
species  could  never  resist  the  universal*  confession,  but  every  man 
would  retreat  to  his  own  separate  den  and  at  most  tolerate  his  wife ;" 
still,  truth,  in  some  portion  has  its  utility  and  cannot  be  dispensed 
with.  We  believe  this  quotation  to  be  one  of  Soulie's  rhetorical  ex- 
aggerations ;  for  if  truth  were  indeed  thus  poisonous,  it  would  have 
shown  its  lethality,  long  ago.  The  fact  is,  very  few  indeed  are  really 
deceived  as  to  the  good  intentions  of  their  neighbours,  only  they  do 
not  like  being  put  to  the  trouble  of  resentment,  by  acknowledging  the 
truth.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  it  is  consolatory  to  know,  that 
intolerable  as  the  naked  truth  in  all  its  undiluted  intensity  might 
prove,  there  is  not  much  chance  of  our  being  ever  subjected  to  the 
necessity  of  bearing  it.  Truth  and  falsehood  must  continue  to  jog  on 
together  like  light  and  shade ;  and  each  will  be  so  tempered  by  the 
other,  to  the  end  of  time,  as  to  let  man  live  through  his  generation 
quietly  enough,  and  find  his  account  in  the  natural  balance  of  the  two. 
What  more  can  be  desired  ? 
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A  FIRST  ATTEMPT  IN  RHYME. 
The  attampt  and  not  the  deed.— Lidt  Macbbtv. 

BT  THE  EDITOR. 

A  FEW  days  since  it  happened  to  me  to  look  into  a  Lady's  Album — 
one  of  those  pretty  nuisances  which  are  sent  to  one  like  the  Tax- 
gatherers'  Schedules,  with  a  blank  or  two  for  the  victim  to  fill  up.  The 
Book  was  of  the  usual  kind :  superbly  bound  of  course*  and  filled 
with  paper  of  various  tints  and  shades,  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  contri* 

bntors : — baiting,  one  might  fancy,  with  a  bluish  tinge  for  Lady , 

with  a  light  green  for  Mrs.  Hall,  or  Miss  Mitford,  and  with  a  French 
white  for  Miss  Costello — for  Moore  with  a  flesh  colour,  with  gray  for 
the  Bard  of  Memory,  and  with  rose  colour  for  the  Poet  of  Hope — ^with 
stone  colour  for  Allan  Cunningham,  with  straw  colour  for  the  Com 
Law  Rhymer,  with  drab  and  slate  for  Bernard  Barton  and  the  Howitts, 
and  with  a  sulphur  tint  for  Satan  Montgomery.  The  copper  colour 
being,  perhaps,  aimed  at  the  artists  in  general,  who  are  partial  to  the 
warmth  of  its  tone. 

As  yet,  however,  but  few  of  our  "  celebrated  pens"  and  pencils  had 
enriched  or  ornamented  the  volume.  The  literary  ofierings  were  short 
and  few ;  and  the  pictorial  ones  were  still  more  rare.  Thus  between 
the  Mendicant  begging  for  Scraps  in  the  Frontispiece,  and  a  water- 
coloured  branch  of  Fuchsia,  there  were  no  less  than  eighteen  blank 
leaves :  twenty-two  more  from  the  flower  to  the  Group  of  Shells — if 
they  were  shells — for  they  looked  more  like  petrifactions  of  a  cracknel, 
a  French  roll,  and  a  twist — and  fifteen  barren  pages  from  the  Concho- 
logy  to  the  great  Parrot — which,  by  the  bye,  seemed  purposely  to  have 
been  put  into  the  same  livery  as  the  lady's  footman,  namely,  a  pea- 
green  coat,  with  crimson  smalls.  There  was  only  one  more  drawing;  a 
view  of  some  Dutch  place,  done  in  sepia,  and  which  some  wag  had 
named  in  pencil  as  *'  a  Piece  of  Brown  Holland.'' 

The  prose  and  verse  were  of  the  ordinary  character :  Extracts  from 
Byron,  Wordsworth,  and  Mrs.  Hemans  ;  a  Parody  of  an  Irish  Melody, 
an  Unpublished  Ballad,  attributed  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  sundry 
original  effusions,  including  a  Sonnet  of  sixteen  lines,  to  an  Infant. 
There  were  also  two  specimens  of  what  is  called  Religious  Poetry-^the 
one  working  up  a  Sprig  of  Thyme  into  an  «« ETERNITY  I"  and  the 
other  setting  out  as  jauntily  as  a  Song,  but  ending  in  a  ^*  HIM." 

In  glancing  over  these  effusions,  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  at- 
tracted to  some  verses  by  a  certain  singularity  in  their  construction,  the 
nature  of  which  it  required  a  second  perusal  to  determine.  Indeed, 
the  peculiarity  was  so  unobtrusive,  that  it  had  escaped  the  notice  of 
the  owner  of  the  Album,  who  had  even  designated  the  lines  in  question 
as  **  nothing  particular."  They  were,  she  said,  as  the  title  implied, 
the  first  attempt  in  rhyme,  by  a  female  friend  ;  and  who,  to  judge  from 
her  manner  and  expressions,  with  respect  to  her  maiden  essay,  had  cer- 
tainly not  been  aware  of  any  thing  extraordinary  in  her  performance. 
On  the  contrary,  she  had  apologized  for  the  homely  and  common- 
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place  character  of  the  lines,  and  had  promised,  if  she  ever  improyed  ia 
her  poetry,  to  contribute  another  and  a  better  sample.  A  pledge  which 
Death,  alas  !  had  forbidden  her  to  redeem. 

As  a  Literary  Curiosity,  the  Proprietress  of  the  original  Poem  has 
kindly  allowecl  me  to  copy  and  present  it  to  the  Public.  Instead  of  a 
mere  commonplace  composition,  the  careful  Reader  will  perceive  that 
whilst  aiming  at,  and  so  singularly  missing,  what  Garrick  called  *^  the 
jingle  of  verse,"  the  Authoress  has  actually  invented  a  New  Species  of 
Poetry — an  intermediate  link,  as  it  were,  between  Blank  Verse  and 
Rhyme,  and  as  such  likely  to  be  equally  acceptable  to  the  admirers  of 
Thomson  and  the  lovers  of  Shenstone. 

(copy.) 

If  I  were  used  to  writing  verse, 
And  had  a  Muse  not  so  perverse, 
But  prompt  at  Fancy's  call  to  spring 
And  carol  like  a  bird  in  Spring ; 
Or  like  a  Bee,  in  summer  time, 
That  hums  about  a  bed  of  thyme, 
And  gathers  honey  and  delights 
From  ev'ry  blossom  where  it  'lights ; 
If  I,  alas !  had  such  a  Muse, 
To  touch  the  Reader  or  amuse. 
And  breathe  the  true  poetic  vein. 
This  page  should  not  be  fill'd  in  vain  I 
But  ah  ]  the  pow'r  was  never  mine 
To  dig  for  gems  in  Faucy's  mine ; 
Or  wander  over  land  and  main 
To  seek  the  Fairies'  old  domain— 
To  watch  Apollo  while  he  climbs 
His  throne  in  oriental  climes ; 
Or  mark  the  ''gradual  dusky  veil** 
Drawn  over  Tempi's  tuneful  vale. 
In  classic  lays  remembered  long — 
Such  flights  to  bolder  wings  belong ; 
To  Bards  who  on  that  glorious  height 
Of  sun  and  song,  Parnassus  bight, 
Partake  the  fire  divine  that  burns         1 
In  Milton,  Pope,  and  Scottish  Burns,   V 
Who  sang  his  native  braes  and  bums.  J 

For  me,  a  novice  strange  and  new, 
Who  ne'er  such  inspiration  knew, 
But  weave  a  verse  with  travail  sore, 
Ordain'd  to  creep  and  not  to  soar, 
A  few  poor  lines  alone  I  write, 
Fulfilling  thus  a  friendly  rite. 
Not  meant  to  meet  the  Critic's  eye, 
For  oh  I  to  hope  from  such  as  I, 
For  any  thing  that's  fit  to  read, 
Were  trusting  to  a  broken  reed  1 


lit  ofJprU,  1840. 
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No.  VIII. 

LEAH  MERIEL. 

Something  about  half  a  century  ago,  the  inhabitants  of  '<  the 
Thorn/'  a  village  on  the  borders  of  Wales,  remarked  the  appearance 
among  them  of  a  mendicant,  who  had  never  before  been  observed 
to  frequent  that  neighbourhood.  She  was  a  woman,  and  bore  with 
her  a  child,  whose  extreme  squalor  and  unhealthiness  of  aspect  attracted 
compassion  to  mingle  with  the  disgust,  excited  by  her  own  filthy  and 
debauched  character  and  appearance.  She  was  tall,  thin,  and  pale. 
Her  clothes  were  tattered  and  dirty  to  an  extreme  degree,  and  she  was 
continually  in  a  state  of  semi-intoxication.  Her  language,  too,  and 
general  deportment  were  of  a  most  abandoned  description, indeed, 
such  as  would  have  ensured  her  being  stoned  out  of  any  orderly  place, 
instead  of  obtaining  charit  j.  But  it  was  the  child  that  was  her  bread 
winner :  the  poor  little  thing  was  so  tiny  and  delicate,  so  dirty,  naked, 
and  skinny,  and  appeared  by  its  looks  to  feel  so  acutely  the  wretched- 
ness of  its  case,  that  pieces  of  copper  money  were  plentifully  thrown 
to  them,  as  they  sat  by  the  hedge-side — for  the  road  through  the  village 
was  much  used,  the  Thorn  Inn  being  the  first  stage  from  a  pretty  large 
country  town.  The  mother  used  to  sit,  mechanically  repeating  over,  if 
she  were  sober  enough,  a  whining  petition  for  charity,  while  the  little 
girl  crouched  to  her  side,  and,  looked  up  in  the  faces  of  the  passen- 
gers, her  large  gray  eyes  having  such  a  pleading  expression  that  words 
of  pity  were  copiously  bestowed  upon  her  from  those  who  could  not 
afford  more  substantial  indication  of  their  benevolence.  She  was  about 
four  or  five  years  old,  and  appeared  so  thin,  debilitated,  and  continually 
shivering  and  shrinking,  tnat  one  wondered  how  she  could  stand  or 
walk.  It  was  a  most  disagreeable  sight  to  look  at  the  sickly,  Oeshless  child, 
dirty  and  cold,  and  the  tall,  slouching,  and  more  filthy  and  disgusting  pa- 
rent, with  her  lack-lustre  drunken  eye,  as  they  staggered  along, — the  latter 
frequently  stopping  to  beat  the  poor  unoffending  little  thing,  and  she, 
again,  taking  it  all  with  an  air  of  patient  resignation,  uttering  no  com- 
plaint,— hardly  even  shedding  a  tear.  In  fact,  the  creature  was  so  wasted, 
that  one  could  scarcely  guess  where  tears  in  her  could  have  a  source. — 
1  have  said  that  coppers  were  liberally  bestowed  upon  them ; — all  went 
for  liquor,  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  the  mother ;  nor  this  alone ;  what- 
ever she  could  lay  her  hands  on,  and  exchange  for  money  or  drink,  she 
recklessly  appropriated,  stealing  utensils  even  from  the  outhouses, 
where  charitable  people  were  prevailed  upon  to  allow  her  shelter. 

At  that  time  public  charity  was  hardly  so  strictly  managed  as  now, 
and  this  woman  was  allowed  to  beg  publicly,  and  even  to  take  posses- 
sion of  two  rooms  of  a  dilapidated  building,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
distant  from  the  village.  In  a  short  time  indolence  and  drunkenness 
confined  her  to  this  place,  and  her  daughter  was  sent  out  daily,  alone, 
to  beg  for  their  support.     The  disgust  of  the  woman's  presence  being 
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removed,  people  began  to  question  the  child.  They  found  her  remark- 
ably intelligent  and  sagacious,  and  very  grateful  for  such  little  kind- 
nesses as  housewives  were  disposed  to  grant  her.  Her  name  was 
Leah,  she  said,  Leah  Meriel ;  her  father  had  been  a  soldier,  but  she 
had  no  recollection,  save  of  being  carried  about  to  beg. 

This  child  displayed  a  singular  desire  for  instruction,  collecting  to- 
gether all  sorts  of  ballads,  printed  notices,  and  such  things,  and  being 
mightily  pleased  when  any  one  would  take  the  trouble  to  name  to  ber 
the  letters,  and  show  her  how  to  join  them  into  words.  The  gift  of  aa 
old  book,  torn  and  boardless, delighted  her;  if  it  contained  pictures, 
she  was  in  ecstasies  ;  and  things  like  these  she  hoarded  up  in  a  corner 
of  the  old  building,  where,  when  the  weary  travail  of  the  day  was  over, 
and  her  brutal  mother  sunk  in  drunken  senselessness,  they  served  her 
for  companions  and  playmates. 

A  year  passed,  and  she  became  better  known  about  the  district.  She 
was  now  more  warmly  clad,  and  a  little  taller,  but  still  exceedingly 
thin,  wan,  and  unhealthy,  with  a  look  of  care  on  her  sickly,  childish 
features,  most  unnatural  and  unpleasant  to  see.  She  never  affected  the 
society  of  children  of  her  own  age,  or  mingled,  or  would  have  been 
allowed  to  mingle  in  their  play.  They  were  her  enemies ;  by  them  the 
poor  frail  beggar  child  was  hunted  and  stoned.  She  more  desired  the 
company  of  grown  up  women,  and  would  hold  lengthy  and  serious 
conversations  with  them  at  times,  not  a  little  to  their  amusement.  From 
such  traits,  as  well  as  from  her  loathsome  appearance,  she  began  to  be 
called,  by  most  in  thoughtlessness,  but  by  some  in  earnest,  a  fairy 
changeling,  and  the  name  Fairy  Leah  attached  itself  to  her  thencefor- 
ward. 

But  there  was  one  place  to  which,  in  her  daily  round  of  bitterness, 
she  drew  near  with  a  feeling  of  something  that  surely  was  pleasure.  It 
was  a  large  house,^  inhabited  by  the  proprietor  of  the  paper-manufae« 
tory  of  Whitestream,  from  which  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  theThora 
derived  their  bread.  Here  she  was  always  sure  of  a  copper  coin,  haply 
some  cast-off  clothing,  or  cold  dainties  of  the  table,  but  the  chief 
charm  was,  that  the  young  master,  a  quiet,  studious  boy,  would  come 
to  the  drawing-room  window,  and  amuse  himself  by  holding  long  dis- 
cussions with  her.  To  him  she  was  indebted  for  explanation  of  the 
mystery  of  old  English  and  German  letters,  and  for  the  first  hint  of 
writing,  by  the  simple  process  of  copying  italic  type.  Odd  volumes 
and  pamphlets  innumerable  she  owed  to  him ;  and  frequently,  as  she 
was  leaving,  he  would  bid  her  go  to  the  parterre  and  pull  herself  a 
flower,  the  prettiest  she  could  find.  Was  not  this  a  reason  why  the 
poor  little  ill-looking,  despised,  hopeless,  and  helpless  outcast  should 
feel  the  load  of  her  cares  and  sorrows  sit  lighter  on  her  childish  heart 
as  she  crept  along  the  avenue  of  WhitestreaiA-lodge  ? 

A  few  years  more,  and  she  obtained  employment  at  the  paper-fac* 
tory,  or  mill,  as  it  was  called ;  the  wages  she  earned  weekly,  and  a 
larger  allowance  from  the  parish  to  the  old  woman,  serving  amply  for 
their  maintenance.  She  was  now  much  taller,  but  still  a  perfect  ske- 
leton, and  still  she  showed  the  same  cowering,  solitary  disposition,  the 
same  eagerness  to  lay  hands  on  old  books  and  stray  newspapers,  but 
certainly  much  greater  cleanliness  and  tidiness  of  person.  Still  was 
she  insulted  and  neglected,  or  treated  as  an  amusing  inferior  by  her 
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fellow  workpeople.  The  latter,  howerer,  was  a  character  she  now  ap- 
peared desirous  to  avoid,  and  daily  might  she  be  seen  wending  her 
oompanionless  way  between  the  paper-mill  and  the  old  dwelling  where 
she  had  her  abode. 

The  country  around  the  Thorn  presented  the  usual  slight  undnlationsy 
cultirated  almost  to  a  square  foot,  and  dotted  with  frequent  timber, 
which  is  every  where  characteristic  of  the  garden  of  England.  The 
first  risings  of  the  Welsh  hills  formed  a  barrier  to  the  sight  on  one  side, 
while  in  the  opposite  direction  the  dimpled  plain  stretched  away,  itself 
becoming  as  a  blue  line  in  the  far  distance.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
or  more,  from  the  village,  you  observed  what  you  would  at  first 
take  to  be  a  long,  narrow  wood,  or  plantation,  dividing,  perhaps,  two 
estates.  Haply  as  you  looked,  a  distant  rushing  sound  would  reach 
your  ears,  which  might  be  the  breeze  among  the  foliage, — but  it  was 
the  dash  of  water.  What  appeared  a  lengthened  slip  of  copse,  was 
the  hollow,  dingly  course  of  the  Whitestream,  which,  descending  here, 
found  its  way  by  a  scooped  channel  to  join  one  of  the  large  rivers  of 
that  part  of  the  country. 

The  sides  of  the  little  valley  were  rocky,  if  not  precipitous,  and  co- 
vered with  a  plentiful  clothing  of  dwarf  oak,  birch,  and  other  trees, 
which,  confused  together  to  the  distant  eye,  completely  concealed  the 
romantic  hollow.  On  account  of  the  crystal  purity  of  the  water,  a 
quality  which  had  obtained  for  it  the  name  of  Whitestream,  this  place 
had  been  long  used  as  a  site  for  the  paper-manufactory  before  alluded 
to.  The  channel,  afler  being  close  and  narrow  for  a  mile  or  two,  sud- 
denly enlarged  into  a  little  oval  green  dale,  the  stream  winding  round 
under  the  rocks  to  one  side,  embracing  in  the  bend  a  rounded  bank  of 
rich  alluvial  soil,  covered  with  most  vivid  sward,  whereon  two  horses, 
employed  about  the  place,  usually  grazed.  At  the  bottom  of  this 
meadow,  which  might  have  been  a  couple  of  gunshots  in  length,  stood 
an  extensive  collection  of  low  buildings,  partly  of  stone,  and  partly  of 
brick,  the  sound  of  machinery  from  which  indicated  the  mill.  At  the 
upper  end  of  it,  again,  was  a  broad,  deep  dam,  which  supplied  the  fac- 
toiy  below  with  power.  Close  to  the  edge  of  this  stood  a  broken  down 
house,  its  roof  partly  fallen  in,  and  the  foundation  of  one  corner 
washed  completely  bare  by  the  water,  a  great  rent  indicating  the  in- 
security of  the  whole  fabric.  In  this  place  Leah*s  mother  was  per- 
mitted to  reside,  no  other  return  being  exacted  from  her  than  the 
custody  of  the  heavy  iron  winches  and  other  implements  whereby  the 
ponderous  sluices  were  raised  or  lowered  as  the  supply  of  water  or 
the  demand  for  power  increased  or  diminished. 

This  building  had,  formerly,  been  the  residence  of  the  proprietors  of 
the  factory.  Afterwards,  on  their  leaving  for  Whitestream  Lodge,  it 
was  occupied  by  the  foreman  and  his  family ;  but,  from  the  increased 
respectability  of  this  functionary  as  the  works  grew  in  extent  and  im- 
portance, as  well  as  the  loneliness  and  manifest  danger  of  its  position, 
it  became  finally  deserted,  and  the  materials  not  being  worth  expense 
of  removal  were  allowed  to  remain. 

A  little  room,  in  its  upper  story,  was  chosen  by  Leah  for  her  chamber, 
partly  because  over  it  the  roof  was  rain-proof — partly  because  the 
steep  and  ruinous  state  of  the  stair  prevented  her  mother  from  having 
access  to  it.    And  this  separation  was  the  cause  of  the  improvement  so 
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visible,  first  in  her  dress,  afterwards  in  her  spirits,  and  finally  in  her 
person. 

Here  passed  her  girlhood ; — fifteen  years  had  she  lived, — years 
of  cold  aod  hunger,  sickness,  sorrow,  and  scorn ;  but  now  this  was 
over;  her  steadiness,  attention,  and  neatness  of  hand,  as  well  as  her 
increased  age,  procured  her  advancement  in  the  factory,  with  an  en- 
largement of  the  poor  pittance  that  rewarded  her  labour.  Bodily 
strength,  too,  she  began  to  gain  wherewith  to  defend  herself  against  her 
inhuman  mother. 

But  at  this  age  a  change  seemed  to  have  come  over  her  existence. 
Health  appeared  now  to  have  visited  her.  She  became  erect,  though 
lithe  and  slender  as  a  reed.  Her  skin  changed  the  pallid  clammy  hue 
for  a* clear  lustrous  white,  and  while  her  wrists  and  ankles  and  small 
hands  and  feet  remained  the  same,  the  rest  of  her  limbs  expanded,  as- 
suming a  rounded  fulness  of  shape,  yet  still  light  and  airy  to  a  degree. 
Her  waist  continued  slight  as  ever,  but  her  chest  swelled,  her  shoulders 
became  full  and  obtuse,  her  gentle  bosom  budded  forth  into  early  woman- 
hood, and  her  sunken  cheeks  plumped  out  into  a  perfect  oval.  It  was  then 
discovered  that  her  features  were  exactly  regular.  But  when  her  lips, 
no  longer  colourless,  pouted  like  a  double  cherry,  and  a  glow  settled  on 
each  cheek,  at  first  flitting  and  changing,  but  at  length  fixed  in  sunny 
permanence ;  when  her  gray  eyes  sparkled  with  cheerfulness,  beneath  her 
high,  cold  forehead,  clouded  by  the  simple  braids  of  her  flaxen  hair; 
and  when  a  small  timid  dimple  ventured  upon  her  little  round  chin, 
then  it  was  she  stood  confessed  the  Beauty  of  the  Mill,  the  Thorn,  the 
parish,  the  district  of  country. 

She  was  somewhat  under  the  middle  height  of  women,  and  possessed 
of  a  delicacy  of  feature,  complexion,  and  shape,  that  excited  in  all 
wonder  and  admiration.  She  appeared  so  slender  and  fragile,  yet  still 
so  symmetrical  and  so  graceful  in  every  motion,  that  the  term  ^  Fairy 
Leah,"  which  had  been  given  her  on  account  of  her  deformity,  became 
now  the  soubriquet, — oh,  how  much  more  appropriate  !— of  her  sudden 
loveliness. 

And  now  you  fancy  I  am  about  to  treat  you  to  the  old  story  of 
gentle,  or  haply  even  noble  blood,  long  crushed  and  concealed,  but  at 
length  bursting  into  light,  and  rising  to  its  own  proper  place,  like  water 
to  its  level.  But  Leah  was,  in  very  truth,  the  daughter  of  a  beggar,-— 
in  metaphor,  the  child  of  care,  disease,  and  toil. 

How  many  that,  erewhile,  made  the  poor  little  mendicant  a  subject]of 
injury  or  insult,  now  envied,  hated,  or  madly  loved  her !  Yes  !  many  of 
those  young  men,  who  had  laughed  a  year  or  two  before,  as  they  stoned 
her  from  their  fathers'  doors,  or  sent  their  dogs  barking  and  tearing  after 
her,  would  now  have  been  proud  to  do  her  the  most  menial  service,  to 
obtain  one  kind  look,  one  gladdening  smile.  What  errands  they  in- 
vented merely  to  have  the  rapture  of  speaking  to  her,  for  a  moment,  even 
about  ordinary  matters,  and  hearing  the  sweet,  low  notes  of  her  dulcet 
voice  in  reply.  But,  still  timorous  and  bashful,  Leah  shunned  all  ad- 
vances, avoided  all  companionship,  even  of  her  own  sex,  and  might  be 
seen  tripping  lightly  away  to  the  ruined  building,  as  soon  as  the  bell 
at  the  mill  announced  that  work  for  the  day  was  over. 

Her  labour  was  of  a  light  description,  and  pretty  well  remunerated. 
It  consisted  in  inspecting  the  finished  writing-paper,  and  with  an  in- 
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stnimeDt  of  a  peculiar  shape  scraping  away  any  blemishes,  specks  for 
instance,  which,  floating  about  in  the  solution  of  size  into  which  the 
sheets  are  dipped,  in  order  to  prevent  the  ink  from  spreading, — in  fact,  to 
convert  them  from  blotting-paper, — ^might  have  adhered  to  them.  This 
required  great  nicety  of  touch,  and  was  a  clean  and  rather  superior  de- 
partment of  the  manufacture ;  consequently,  both  in  dressand  person,  she 
required  to  be  of  a  very  different  aspect  from  the  girls  who  laboured  in 
other  parts  of  the  work.  The  paper  made  at  Whitestream  was  of  the 
finest  quality,  and  for  the  London  market;  and  certainly  no  hand,  how- 
ever highborn,  that  wrote  upon  it,  could  outvie  in  shape,  hue,  or  deli- 
cacy, that  gentle  one,  which  moving  lightly,  as  over  the  keys  of  a  musical 
strument,  put  the  finishing  touch  to  its  fabric. 

About  half  a  mile  from  the  factory  lay  some  fields  which,  forming  the 
subject  of  a  litigation  between  two  proprietors,  were  then,  and  conti- 
nued to  be  for  some  years  longer  in  grass.  No  road  or  lane  lay  in  that 
quarter  near  enough  to  command  a  view  of  these ;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
prospect  from  them  was  very  extensive,  varied,  and  beautiful.  They 
ran  along  the  Foutbern  skirts  of  the  narrow  wood  that  concealed  the 
course  of  the  Whitestream.  On  the  balmy  summer  evenings  Leah 
began  now  to  be  seen  by  the  few  whom  chance  led  in  that  direction, 
loitering  about  these  fields  in  company  with  a  young  man  in  dark 
clothes,  who  wore  his  hat  slouched  far  over  his  forehead.  When  looked 
at,  it  was  remarked  they  used  to  retire  among  the  trees  and  down  into 
the  dell ;  desirous,  apparently,  not  so  much  of  eluding  observation  as  of 
avoiding  intrusion.  Some  too  who  had  gone  up  the  copsewood  at 
night  to  snare  the  g^me  that  abounded  there,  or  to  set  or  lift  fishing- 
lines  in  the  stream,  had  seen  two  persons  sitting  together  on  the  bank, 
beside  a  wild  rosebush  that  grew  hard  by  the  old  building,  and  by  the 
summer  moonlight  were  able  to  recognise  Fairy  Leah  and  her  dusky, 
spectral  lover. 

Two  years  passed  over,  the  while  this  strange  dalliance  lasted, — dal- 
liance which  was  as  Paradise  to  poor  Leah  Meriel,  for  a  passion  pos- 
sessed her,  fervent,  single,  and  unchangeable ;  a  love  the  effect  of 
youth,  solitude,  and  an  ardent  imagination.  If  ever  there  was  perfect 
bliss  enjoyed  by  creature  of  clay,  it  was  by  her  in  this  hidden  inter- 
course. All  the  thoughts  and  feelings  that  in  ordinary  people  are  di- 
vided among  relations,  friends,  wealth,  and  every  other  object  that 
excites  emotion,  were  in  her  lovely  bosom  bent  in  one  passion,  upon 
one  object,  that  returned  it  with  an  equal  intensity.  She  had  never 
known  what  it  was  to  be  loved,  until  by  him.  Kindness  unalloyed 
with  contempt  she  had  received  from  no  other, — he  and  happiness  to 
her  were  one  idea.  Bred  in  solitude,  squalor,  and  a£3iction,  she  never 
could  have  imagined  the  existence  of  such  a  thing  as  love.  She  had 
seen  the  word  in  her  books,  it  is  true,  but  she  passed  it  as  she  would  have 
done  any  other  syllable,  to  which  her  simple  mind  could  attach  no  idea : 
and  now,  to  plunge  at  once  into  all  the  delirious  joy  of  the  novel  and 
exquisite  emotion  !  It  was  even  as  one  who,  born  deaf,  by  aid  of  noble 
surgery  has  the  sense  of  hearing  awakened  in  him.  With  the  same 
rapture,  wherewith  such  a  person  would  first  listen  to  a  strain  of  distant 
music — with  the  same  wild  delight  did  she  revel  in  the  new-discovered 
feeling— the  same,  nay  greater,  more  potent,  a  thousand  fold ;  for  the 
first  is  a  matter  of  sense,  the  second  of  soul !    It  was  in  very  sooth  an 
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intoxicating  cup,  but  there  was  deep  sin  mingled  in  the  draught, 
and  bitter,  bitter,  proved  to  be  the  dregs. 

But  a  new  character  here  entered  upon  the  scene, — ^George  Basil,  Esq., 
the  proprietor  of  the  Whitestream  factory.  This  was  a  man  of  wealthy 
possessed  of  land  to  the  amount  of  about  a  thousand  pounds  annu- 
ally, and  drawing  many  times  that  income  from  his  business  as  a  manu- 
facturer. He  was  an  aged  libertine.  If  there  be  any  circumstances  in 
which  vice  may  be  looked  upon  with  leniency,  it  is  in  youth,  that  season 
of  burning  thoughts  and  gushing  pulses.  But  with  what  eyes  can  we 
contemplate  a  hoary  sinner,  who  after  spending  a  life  of  wickedness, 
now  when  his  blood  winds  cold  and  sluggish  through  his  veins,  pub- 
licly and  shamelessly  employs  the  experience  of  age,  and  the  tempta- 
tions of  hoarded  wealth,  for  the  accomplishment  of  evil  ?  I  may  state 
that  he  had  been  the  father  of  a  family. 

Observing  Leah's  extreme  delicacy  of  form  and  face,  he  began  to- 
wards her  a  course  of  oflTensive  attentioa  that  ultimately  drove  her  from 
the  factory.  She  remained  away,  shut  up  in  the  old  dilapidated 
building.  Late  one  night,  shortly  after  her  leaving  her  work,  Basil 
found  his  way  to  this  place. 

Leah's  mother  sat  alone  in  a  low,  brick -paved  apartment,  that  had 
formerly  been  the  kitchen  of  the  house.  She  was  crouching,  half 
naked  and  horribly  filthy,  in  a  corner  of  the  great  old  chimney,  over  a 
fire  of  sticks,  which  her  daughter  had  provided  and  kindled.  Beside 
her  lay  a  bottle,  which  had  contained  liquor,  but  it  was  now  empty,  as 
was  a  small  tin  pannikin  she  had  used  to  drink  from.  She  was  smok- 
ing a  short  pipe,  perfectly  black  from  long  use.  She  was  in  her  usual 
state  of  dozing  half-drunkenness. 

He  lifted  the  latch  and  pushed  open  the  door.  Albeit  used  to  scenes 
of  the  most  revolting  description,  he  was  hardly  prepared  for  such  an 
incarnation  of  disgust  as  he  now  beheld.  He  hesitated,  but  at  length 
entered  and  addressed  her. 

Turning  her  head  and  looking  up  she  beheld  a  stout,  large  man, 
with  his  coat  buttoned  across  his  chest.  He  was  gray-hatred, 
with  a  bald  crown.  His  features  were  heavy,  and  of  a  tallowy 
complexion.  His  lips,  thick  at  the  angles,  bloodless  in  colour,  and 
continually  wet,  along  with  his  cold  gray  eye,  leered  a  hideous  unna* 
tural  smile.  They  had  known  each  other  of  old,  and  she  recognised 
him  immediately,  surmising  with  accuracy  the  purpose  of  his  visit. 

She  motioned  him  to  a  heavy  stool,  the  only  seat  in  the  place,  she 
herself  sitting  on  a  stone  ;  and  a  whispered  conversation  commenced 
between  them,  eked  out  by  winks,  nods,  and  significant  grins.  Can 
you  imagine  a  mother  making  traffic  of  the  virtue  of  her  child  ; — for  a 
few  coins,  selling  her  daughter  to  sin  and  misery  here,  and  haply  end- 
less  ruin  hereafter  ? 

**  No !"  you  cry,  "  human  nature  can  never  be  so  depraved,  so 
utterly  dead  to  all,  even  animal  feeling  !" 

Alas  i  alas  !  a  medical  man  sees  more  of  frail  human  nature  in  one 
year,  than  the  professed  student  of  mankind  during  a  lifetime  of  travel ! 
What  would  you  think  of  a  mother  selling  her  offspring  for  dissection? 
He  put  several  pieces  of  gold  into  her  hand.  She  took  them, 
passed  them  between  her  finger  and  thumb,  aud  slipped  them  into  the 
bosom  of  her  dress,  while  he  looked  on  in  silence.    At  that  moment  he 
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thought  he  heard  in  a  distant  quarter  of  the  ruinous  building  a  foot 
mofing  upon  a  wooden  floor. 

'*  Sorely/'  thought  he,  *'  that  cannot  be  her  footstep,  so  heavy  and 
decided." 

Presently  the  sound  as  of  voices  speaking  together,  and  a  quiet, 
happy  laugh,  reached  his  ear.     He  began  to  entertain  doubts. 

'*  I  say,  Sarah,"  he  commenced,  *•  I  hope  it's  all  right — eh?"  and 
he  added  a  series  of  signs  to  the  speech. 

"Right!     I  should  think  so." 

"  Well,  at  least  let  me  have  a  light;  it's  the  right-hand  door,  at  the 
end  of  the  passage,  you  say  ?" 

"  Ye^,  mind  the  right-hand  door,  if  you  take  the  left  you  will  fall 
through  the  floor  down  into  the  cellar,  which  is  full  of  water  from  the 
dam." 

"That  would  be  a  consummation  hardly  to  be  wished,  Sal,  so  just 
let  roe  have  a  stick  from  your  fire,"  and  he  lighted  a  small  bull's-eye 
lantern.  '*  I  find  this  sort  of  thing  very  useful,  at  times,  of  an 
evening," 

He  went  out,  she  crept  to  the  door  after  him  and  listened. 

She  heard  him  scrambling  up  the  ruinous  staircase,  then  treading 
along  tlie  passage.  Then  a  door  opened,  there  was  sound  of  rapid 
talking,  loud  screams  from  a  female,  then  a  sudden  noise  of  struggling, 
and  a  hoarse  and  wild  cry  of  "  Murder  !" 

''  By  Heaven,  that's  the  master !"  cried  a  voice  beside  her.  It  was 
Basil's  confidential  servant,  who  had  been  left  at  the  mill  with  their 
horses,  but,  attracted  by  curiosity,  had  come  to  listen  and  watch.  **  Give 
me  a  light,"  he  continued,  "  there's  the  deuce  to  pay  up  there,"  and 
catching  a  flaming  stick  from  her  fire,  he  sprang  up  the  stair.  It  was 
some  time  before  he  could  find  his  way ;  at  length  seeing  a  light  through 
the  chinks  of  a  door  he  pushed  it  open  and  entered. 

It  was  a  small  apartment,  exceedingly  clean  and  tidy,  a  cheerful  little 
fire  was  burning  right  before  him,  and  a  table  stood  near  it  with  candles, 
books,  papers,  and  some  sewing  work.  On  a  small  bed,  in  a  corner, 
was  laid  back,  insensible,  the  slight  frame  of  Fairy  Leah  Meriel.  Her 
dress  was  torn,  her  hair  loose,  and  a  look  of  wild  terror  was  stamped 
upon  her  features.  Her  right  hand  grasped  firmly  a  knife,  her  left  was 
clenched,  but  empty.  On  the  floor,  prone  on  his  face,  lay  the  master. 
He  went  forward  to  raise  him,  but,  as  he  did  so,  found  that  his  feet 
stuck  to  the  boards.  They  were  covered  with  blood.  The  poor  fellow 
was  horrified  ;  how  much  more  when,  raising  the  body,  he  perceived 
the  features  twitching  with  the  faint  spasms  of  departing  life,  while 
from  a  hideous  gash  in  the  forehead  blood  was  welling  like  water.  For 
a  moment  he  was  irresolute  what  to  do,  and  the  idea  struck  him  that 
might  not  he  himself  be  implicated  with  the  crime.  Laying  the  body 
on  the  floor,  he  ran  from  the  house  down  to  the  factory,  where  rousing 
the  people  who  lived  in  various  parts  of  it,  he  brought  them  in  a  crowd 
to  behold  the  deed  that  had  been  done. 

They  gathered  round  the  old  ruinous  housey  venturing  in  one  by  one. 
They  were  amazed,  and  knew  not  whom  to  accuse,  what  to  do,  or  what 
to  think.  Some  busied  themselves  in  restoring  to  animation  the  senseless 
body  of  the  girl,  others  in  raising  and  examining  that  of  the  squire,  as 
he  was  called.     As  soon  as  Leah  recovered  consciousness,  she  sat  up 
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on  the  bed,  and  looked  around  her  at  the  wondering  assemblage.  TheB 
she  lifted  the  hand  that  still  clutched  the  knife,  looked  at  it,  and  laid  it 
down  on  a  shelf  close  by.  Presently,  observing  the  body  of  Basil,  she 
shuddered,  and  turning  away  fell  down  once  more  at  length.  They 
thought  she  had  fainted  again,  but  she  was  only  overpowered  by  excess 
of  thought. 

One  of  them  spoke  to  her. 
''  What  is  this  you  have  done  now,  Leah  ?** 
"  I  did  not  do  it/'  she  replied,  ''  God  is  my  witness  !*' 
"Whodiditthen?'' 

'^  Oh,  most  dreadful  !*'  she  murmured,  and  was  silent  for  a  while ; — 
then  ''  do  with  roe  what  you  please,"  said  she,  *'  I  will  answer  no  more 
questions." 

They  look  her  away  to  the  Thorn  inn,  carrying  with  them  the  knife 
she  had  held  in  her  hand ;  but  they  remarked  there  was  no  spot  upon  it, 
it  was  perfectly  bright,  cold,  and  clear.  Besides  it  was  plain  to  all  that 
this  weapon  could  never  have  inflicted  the  fearful  wound  upon  Basil's 
brow. 

It  was  altogether  a  most  mysterious  affair.  Many  of  the  supersti- 
tionsof  Wales  had  found  their  way  thus  far  into  the  low  country,  and 
strange  things  were  whispered  with  regard  to  Fairy  Leah  and  her 
shadowy  lover.  Old  stones  began  to  be  told  of  a  sombre  spirit  that 
had,  in  times  bygone,  haunted  the  dell,  and  it  was  hinted  that  not  for 
nothing  had  the  old  house  been  deserted,  first  by  the  Basil's  themselves, 
and  then  by  the  foreman  of  the  mill.  Leah's  startling  change  of 
aspect  was  itself  palpable  proof  of  some  dark  communion  with  su- 
perior powers.  Nay  the  very  blow  was  not  such  as  was  e'er  inflicted 
by  hand  of  clay — the  forehead  seemed  to  be  so  completely  stove  in^  to 
use  the  expression  of  the  people. 

But  in  the  meanwhile,  a  coroner's  inquest  was  held  on  the  body  ak 
the  Thorn  inn,  and  their  verdict  was  conspiracy  and  murder  against 
Sarah  Meriel,  Leah  Meriel,  and  some  other  person  or  persons  unknown^ 
The  evidence  of  Basil's  servant  was  the  chief  in  bringing  about  this  con* 
elusion. 

Poor  Fairy  Leah — ^her  summer  dream  of  delight  proved  to  be,  brief  as 
it  was  exquisite,  and  her  season  of  sorrow  once  more  set  in  with  ten* 
fold  bitterness.     She  was  committed  to  prison. 

Warrants  were  issued  for  the  apprehension  of  her  mother  as  a  part* 
ner  in  the  crime.  They  searched  the  ruined  house,  and  all  about  the 
mill  and  the  dell  it  stood  in,  but  without  success.  At  last  she  was 
found  in  an  obscure  part  of  the  county-town  lying  lifeless  in  a  kennel, 
dead  of  drunkenness,  wrapt  in  a  rag,  and  hid  in  the  bosom  of  her  dress 
were  found  nine  guineas  of  ten  she  had  received  from  Basil.  With 
the  tenth  she  had  purchased  her  destruction. 

In  the  meantime,  Mr*  Basil,  junior,  who  was  at  London,  a  law-stu- 
dent, arrived  at  the  county-town ;  he  did  not  come  to  the  Factory  or 
to  Whitestream  Lodge,  but  sent  for  the  manager  to  come  to  him. 
This  person  he  admitted  to  a  share  in  the  concern  as  acting-partner, 
himself  not  having  the  intention  of  interfering  with  the  business.  This 
completed,  he  left  again  for  the  metropolis. 

But  as  for  poor  little  Leah,  it  was  several  months  till  the  assizes 
that  were  to  decide  her  fate,  and  that  time  she  had  to  languish  in  ft 
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gaol.  But  do  not  sink,  gentle  Leah ;  there  is  one,  whoy  albeit  him- 
self fearfully,  namelessly  criminal,  knows  your  innocence,  and  will 
stir  heaven  and  earth  to  make  it  avail  you. 

Does  not  the  whistle  of  that  wild  Welsh  air,  coming  nightly  to  your 
ear  through  the  iron  lattice  that  to  you  fetters  the  light  of  Heaven, 
breathe  to  your  heart  con6dence  and  hope?  They  offer  you  pardon, 
to  be  crown  evidence  I  Alas  !  they  do  not  know  of  the  living  bond  by 
which  you  are  bound  for  his  security. 

One  evening,  close  before  the  day  appointed  for  her  trial,  a  gentle- 
man sat  in  a  lonely  apartment  in  one  of  the  sombre  streets  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  county-town  already  alluded  to.  He  was  alone,  busy 
writing,  and  that  with  the  air  of  one,  to  whom  composition  is  a  matter 
not  only  of  habitual  occupation,  but  also  of  great  pleasure.  As  it  was 
very  late,  indeed,  within  an  hour  of  midnight,  he  had  resigned  himself 
completely  to  his  intellectual  .labour.  His  neckerchief  was  removed, 
every  button,  whose  tightness  could  for  a  moment  draw  his  attention, 
was  unloosed  ;  his  slippered  feet  rested  on  a  stool  within  the  fender, 
and  a  well-inked  dressmg-gown  enveloped  his  figure.  A  lamp*  with  a 
paper  shade,  perched  on  the  top  of  a  pile  of  books,  lighted  the  table, 
leaving  the  further  parts  of  the  room  in  obscurity.  He  continued  to 
ply  his  pen  with  careless  rapidity,  frequently  pausing,  and  raising  his 
head,  his  eyes  looking  vacantly  into  the  darkness  around,  anon  bending 
him  to  his  task,  the  scratching  of  the  point  over  the  paper,  and  the 
occasional  sound  of  a  cinder  falling  upon  the  hearth,  being  all  that 
interrupted  the  stillness  of  the  chamber. 

So  absorbed  was  he,  that  he  did  not  remark  a  knock  at  the  house- 
door,  the  sound  of  its  opening,  or  a  quick  step  ascending  the  stairs, 
and  entering  the  room. 

It  was  a  tall,  spare,  dark-complexioned  young  man,  with  a  strange- 
ly bright  eye.  He  placed,  a  broad-brimmed  hat  on  the  table,  and 
drawing  off  his  black  leather  gloves  laid  them  across  its  lip.  He  then, 
leaning  his  hand  beside  it,  continued  to  gaze  at  the  busy  penman,  with 
a  look,  in  which  a  student  of  nature  might  detect  and  separate  re- 
spect, envy,  self-accusation,  anxiety,  and  embarrassment.  At  length, 
as  the  latter  raised  his  eyes,  they  encountered  those  of  the  new 
comer. 

He  regarded  him  with  a  bewildered  look. 

"  Well,"  said  the  other  smiling,  ''surely  you  don't  take  me  for  my 
own  ghost.  How  are  you?  How  progresses  the  Independant?  In« 
terest  advancing  in  the  country — eh  ?'* 

**  What — well — really,  my  dear  fellow,  excuse  me,  I  took  it  for 
some  illusion.  But  where  have  you  been  all  this  while? — How  have 
you  been  disposing  of  yourself ?— Studying  hard?— or — bless  me! 
you  have  been  ill,  John — ^you  are  as  thin  as  a  lath  !  and  as  I  live,  your 
hair  \%  turned  gray ^  or  I  have  bedeviled  my  eyes  somehow !" 

** What  is  this  you  are  about  ?"   said  the  other,   as  if  to 

break  the  course  of  the  conversation,  and  drive  off,  for  a  moment 
longer,  some  disagp'eeable  subject ;  "a  heavy  hitting  leader  for  the  old 
journal,  eh  T 

"  Ay,  you  may  say  that,  small  help  have  we  had  from  you  lately. 
I  had  feared  that  crack  article  exhausted  you." 

"  What  arUcle  V 
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**  The  analysis,  you  recollect,  of  the  character  and  policy  of  Hira- 
beau." 

'*  Ah,  yes ;  that  was  the  thing  Sir  Something  Somebody  pirated  from 
in  the  House  of  Commons." 

*'  Ay,  I  suppose^  since  you  have  been  writing  for  the  London  peri- 
odicalsy  you  have  quite  forgotten  your  connexion  with  an  obscure 
country  newspaper  and  its  obscure  editor." 

**  No,  Will,  believe  me,  I  have  not  written  a  sentence  since  I  wrote 
in  this  room.  No ;  I  have  got  wrought  up  with  a  fearful  piece  of  bu- 
siness— God  help  me  !*' 

And  he  threw  himself  abruptly  into  a  chair,  a  still  blacker  shade 
passing  over  his  dark  features,  like  a  cloud  •shadow  over  a  nocturnal 
landscape,  while  his  eyes,  which  seemed  usually  possessed  of  almost  an 
unnatural  light,  shot  forth  a  glance,  as  if  a  flame  had  glared  up  sud- 
denly,  and  sunk  again  within  his  head. 

**  Put  away  your  papers,  Will,  and  attend  to  me,  I  have  some- 
thing to  tell  you,  that  will  put  politics  out  of  your  head  for  the 
night." 

••  What,  a  duel,  eh  ?" 

'*  Folly.  I  am  about  to  put  the  strength  of  our  friendship  to  a  severe 
test ;  and  first,  give  me  your  word  of  honour  that  what  passes  between 
us  shall  never  reach  the  ears  of  any  other  being." 

"  Nay,  I  will  make  no  rash  promises,  but  you  may  rely  on  my 
friendship,  John ;  I  trust  our  intimacy  has  subsisted  too  long  for  you 
to  feel  any  scruples,  about  imparting  a  secret  to  me." 

''  I  will  trust  you — I  can  do  no  better ;  and  now,  William,  I  am 
laying  my  life  into  your  hands — ^that  girl,  Meriel,'that  is  to  be  tried  on 
Monday — " 

"  Well !" 

**  —  is  altogether  innocent  of  the  crime  imputed  to  her." 

*'  Then,  I  suppose  that  will  come  out  in  the  evidence." 

**  Possibly  not ;  that  is  the  reason  I  have  come  here  to-night.  You 
must  save  her." 

"  I !— how,  pray  ?" 

**  You  are  foreman  of  the  jury,  and  will  have  absolute  influence  over 
them.  The  people  of  the  town  have  the  utmost  confidence  in  'your 
judgment  and  your  virtue — most  justly,  I  allow — I  am  convinced  that 
if  any  one,  of  what  party  soever,  were  asked  who  was  the  most  ta- 
lented man  in  the  place,  the  answer  would  be,  the  editor  of  the  Inde^ 
pendant.  In  fact,  they  hold  you  little  less  than  an  inspired  person. 
I  do  not  say  this  in  silly  flattery,  Will,  but  to  show  you  how  you  are  to 
fulfil  my  request.  I  know  that  in  that  jury,  your  opinion  will  lead 
every  other,  and  in  fact  form  the  verdict.  Now  you  are  to  know  be- 
forehand, that  the  dear  girl  is  as  guiltless  of  the  crime  as  you  are." 

"  But  how  am  I  to  know  anything  of  the  kind?" 

'*My  word,  William,  did  it  ever  fail  you?  I  swear  to  you  as  I 
shall  answer  to  that  Being  whose  eye  alone  saw  the  deed,  that  she  is  ab- 
solutely pure  of  it,  whatever  the  evidence  may  appear  to  prove  to  you! 
Will  you,  for  my  sake,  use  your  utmost  efibrts  to  lead  the  jury  to  a 
verdict  of  acquittal  ?" 

'*  This  is  really  absurd,  John." 

"Then  I  see  1  must  tell  you  the  whole  story." 
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He  rose,  opened  the  door,  looked  out,  secured  it,  returned  and  com- 
menced in  a  low  haif-whisper  a  narrative  that  speedily  arrested  and 
absorbed  the  attention  of  his  hearer. 

When  he  had  done,  the  latter  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  as  if  relieved 
from  a  weight.  The  expression  of  feature,  with  which  he  looked  at 
him,  too,  was  altogether  changed  from  that  with  which  he  had  re- 
garded him  at  his  first  entrance. 

'*  And  now,"  said  the  stranger,  **  are  you  convinced  of  her  inno- 
cence ?" 

"  I  am— I  am." 

"  And  you  will  endeavour  to  procure  her  acquittal  ?" 

"  I  will ;  I  consider  it  a  duty  ;  and  did  I  not  believe  that  your  mo- 
tive was  not  what  the  world  would  judge  it,  I  would  consider  it  a  duty 
to—" 

"  Betray  me.  Will  ?" 

**  Give  you  up  to  public  justice;  but  I  could  not  do  it.  Alas !  we 
have  been  friends  from  childhood !  Your  crime  has  been  great  and 
unnatural;  but  you  have  trusted  to  my  affection.  I  will  use  all  just 
measures  to  bring  off  your  unhappy  victim  ;  your  own  punishment  I 
will  leave  in  the  hands  of  Him  who  alone  can  inflict  a  penalty  adequate 
to  such  a  deed." 

••  —  Yes — you  see  it  A«^c,"  and  he  snatched  a  quantity  of  hair  from 
his  head  with  his  fingers  and  held  it  out. 

It  was  iron-gray  in  colour,  and  came  away  with  ease,  as  if  the  roots 
had  been  withered,  and  yet  his  features  were  those  of  a  very  young 
man — indeed,  little  beyond  boyhood. 

"  Would  you  know  the  mark  of  Cain?"  he  continued;  "look  in 
my  face.  But  what  was  Cain  to  me?  he  only  slew  his  brother.  Great 
God,  what  will  become  of  me  ?" 

'*  And  now,"  said  the  other,  after  a  pause,  "  I  pray  you  will  leave 
this  house,  and  never  again  come  near  me.  It  is  no  lessening  of  my 
personal  fHendship  for  you,  but  that  crime,  that  dogs  you  like  a  hideous 
Doppelganger — we  can  never  again  be  companions — I  cannot  associate 
with  a— a— a—" 

" — The  dreadful  syllables  stick  in  your  throat,  Will.  Good 
by." 

"  Farewell,  indeed,  John ;  better  fortune  attend  you,  and  may  your 
sins  and  sorrows  lie  light  upon  your  breast.  Before  you  go,  I  would 
recommend  you  to  get  young  B to  plead  for  her." 

"  He  is  already  retained." 

"  Farewell !  God  be  with  you !" 

"  Farewell !— Farewell !" 

The  trial  was  a  long  one,  and  ended  in  her  acquittal.  This  was 
owing  as  much  to  the  turn  given  to  the  evidence  by  repeated 
questions  from  the  foreman  of  the  jury,  as  to  the  masterly  pleading  of 
Mr.  B . 

The  history  of  Leah — her  personal  delicacy  and  weakness,  the  fact 
of  Iter  clothes,  as  well  as  the  weapon  she  had  grasped,  apparently  in 
her  defence,  being  altogether  unstained  with  blood,  the  nature  of 
Basil's  wound — ^his  atrocious  private  character,  were  all  particularly 
dwelt  upon,  and  the  result  was  that  she  was  sent  free  from  the  bar,  the 
crime  being  wrapt  in  as  much  obscurity  as  ever. 
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About  a  month  after  this,  a  young  surgeon  sat  alone,  very  disconso- 
late, in  a  shop  he  had  opened  as  an  apothecary  and  general  practi- 
tioner, in  a  remote  corner  of  the  liberties  of  Westminster.  He  was 
cursed  with  that  bane  to  success  in  practice,  a  juvenile  face  and  ap- 
pearance, and  he  was  bitterly  reflecting  how  long  it  would  be  ere  time 
would  bless  his  features  with  a  wrinkle,  when  a  young  man  entered  to 
purchase  some  drugs. 

It  was  the  same  darkly-dressed  individual  I  have  just  described. 
The  materials  he  bought  were  of  a  chemical  nature,  and  he  stated  his 
intention  of  using  them  for  certain  experiments.  He  made  this  a 
means  of  drawing  the  young  surgeon  into  a  lengthened  conversatioa 
wiih  the  view  of  sounding  the  extent  of  his  skill. 

Day  after  day  he  returned,  purchasing  continually  various  ingre- 
dients, and  daily  taking  the  opportunity  to  discourse  upon  medical 
subjects. 

At  length  he  stated  his  desire,that  he  should  leave  his  business,  and 
go  with  him  to  attend  a  case  at  a  distant  part  of  the  country. 

The  other  objected,  stating  his  determination,  that  if  his  practice 
did  not  succeed,  it  should  be  from  no  want  of  attention  or  perseverance 
on  his  part. 

The  stranger  urged  that  his  was  a  portion  of  that  very  business  he 
was  so  anxious  to  advance,  indeed  his  earliest  important  case.  This, 
and  other  representations,  backed  by  a  twenty  pound-note,  laid  on  the 
table,  immediately  resolved  him  what  course  to  adopt.  Leaving  his 
surgery  in  charge  of  a  former  fellow-student,  he  started  next  day  for  a 
professional  excursion,  he  knew  not  whither. 

They  left  in  a  travelling-carriage,  went  westward  from  London,  and 
journeyed  two  days. 

I  may  state,  that  the  stranger  had  before  informed  him  of  the  nature 
of  the  case,  and  he  was  prepared  to  treat  a  female  patient.  He  found 
her  living  in  a  little  place,  half  town,  half  village,  in  a  secluded  dis- 
trict of  country  to  which  he  was  unable  then  to  give  a  name.  He  was 
struck  by  her  exceeding  beauty  —  by  her  unusual  melancholy  and 
despondent  feelings  and  her  extreme  meekness  of  deportment. — It  was 
Leah  Meriel. 

His  employer  continued  in  daily  attendance  upon  her,  and  they 
spent  long  periods  of  time  in  conversation  together.  Their  demeanour^ 
towards  each  other,  was  marked  by  a  most  dove-like  tenderness — un- 
altering  on  her  part — on  his,  broken  by  wild  outbursts  of  frantic  pas- 
sion. Often  he  would  sit  by  her  for  hours,  while  they  talked  earnestly 
together,  then,  on  a  sudden,  he  would  drop  on  his  knees  by  her  bed- 
side, and  burying  his  face  among  the  clothes  or  curtains,  groan  aloud. 
At  other  times,  he  started  up,  pressed  his  clenched  hands  against  his 
temples,  and  rushed  across  and  across  the  room. 

Such  fits,  Leah  allowed  to  go  on  for  a  little,  when  usually  her  mild, 
pensive  "  John,  love !"  would  bring  him  to  her  side  calm  in  spirit,  even 
though  his  frame  was  trembling  and  sinking,  from  the  overpowering 
emotion  that  had  recently  been  racking  it.  His  room  was  over  the 
surgeon's,  and  all  night  long  he  could  be  heard  pacing  about, 
talking  to  himself,  and  sometimes  giving  way  to  long  fits  of  loud 
lamentation. 

At  length  this  gentleman  was   informed  that  his  immediate  aid 
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was  required.  It  was  in  the  night,  and  next  morning  his  patient 
lay,  buried  in  a  deep  sleep,  with  her  first-born  nestling  in  her  bo- 
som. 

That  morning  he  sat  by  the  window,  apparently  much  embarrassed 
and  disquieted.  He  had  a  trying  task  before  him — one  for  which  his 
youth  and  inexperience  scarcely  fitted  him. 

Tlie  infant  was  malformed,  and  it  is  a  hard  thing  to  tell  a  father  that 
his  first — his  long- wished  and  hoped-for  son,  is — monstrous — a  world's 
wonder — a  thing  to  pity  and  be  ashamed  of.  Pray  Heaven,  you  may 
neyer  have  to  make  such  a  communication,  and  much  more,  that  such 
a  communicatiou  may  never  have  to  be  made  to  you. 

The  deformity  in  this  case  was  of  a  most  striking  and  mysterious 
description,  it  was  a  deficiency  of  the  frontal  bone  or  plate  of  the 
forehead,  the  middle  part  of  which  was  entirely  wanting,  allowing  the 

Sulsations  of  the  brain  to  be  both  felt  and  seen  through  the  soft  skin, 
(ut  this  was  not  all,  the  skin  was  disfigured  with  a  large  deep  red 
blotchy  of  that  description  called  by  the  common  people,  wine-mark,  or 
sometimes  blood-mark.  A  blood-mark  in  this  case,  it  was  indeed  !  This 
stain  covered  the  whole  brow  above  the  eyes.  In  other  respects,  the 
child  was  healthy  and  well -formed. 

At  length  he  rose.  He  appeared  to  have  nerved  himself  to  the 
proper  pitch,  and  going  cautiously  to  the  door,  he  went  out  and  sought 
another  apartment.  Here  he  found  his  employer,  who  had  been 
afoot  all  night.  The  usual  questions  as  to  the  health  of  the  two  objects 
of  his  care  were  put  to  him  with  much  earnestness  and  anxiety.  At 
length  he  began, 

*'  But  there  is  one  fact  which  I  think  it  is  as  well  to  inform  you  of  at 
once,  as  probably  it  might  be  the  cause  of  a  very  painful  scene,  if  you 
found  it  out  yourself  hereafter  without  being  forewarned.*' 
The  other  grew  pale  and  rose  slowly  to  his  feet. 
'*  The  child  is  slightly  malformed — *' 

His  dark  visage  became  actually  yellow,  while  the  peculiar  glaring 
lustre  filled  his  eyes,  and  he  moved  slightly,  as  if  dizzy. 

"  The  forehead  is  blotched  with  a  blood-mark^  and  the  bone  there  is 
wanting" 

The  last  syllable  had  hardly  left  his  lips,  when  his  hearer  sprang  at 
his  throat,  seized  his  collar  with  both  hands,  and  shook  him  violently, 
screaming  through  his  fixed  teeth, 

"  Scoundrel — villain — miserable  hound— do  you  think  by  such  a 
wretched  trick,  to  make  me  with  my  own  lips  betray  myself,  like  one 
of  your  hospital  idiots  V* 

The  surgeon  was  taken  at  unawares,  but  having  learned  a  few 
things  more  than  medicine  in  his  student-life,  and  being  withal  a  well- 
made  muscular  young  man,  he  at  once  grappled  with  his  opponent, 
and  after  a  short  struggle,  forcibly  thrust  him  down  into  a  chair. 

**  Sir,"  said  he,  *'  I  am  surprised — astonished,  that  you  should  so 
^gi'egiously  commit  yourself!" 

"  Excuse  me,  doctor,"  said  the  other,  letting  go  his  collar,  while  a 
deep  blush  covered  his  face,  changing  quickly  to  a  livid  shade.  *'  Par* 
don  me — I  was  not  quite  myself — I  am  all  right  now.  Forgive  me,  my 
dear  sir." 
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Here  he  poured  himself  out  a  glass  of  wine  from  a  decanter  that 
stood  on  a  side- table.  ' 

"  Go  on,  I  am  prepared  for  whatever  you  have  to  tell.  I  regret, 
exceedingly,  I  should  have  got  so  excited.*' 

The  surgeon  proceeded  to  detail  the  particulars  of  the  case,  more  at 
length,  in  terms  which  he  was  well  aware  from  his  former  interviews 
with  him,  he  understood. 

When  he  had  done,  a  conversation  ensued^  in  which  he  was  asked, 
if  he  thought  of  any  thing  that  could  have  caused  this  deformity.  He 
replied,  that  it  appeared  to  him  to  be  an  arrest  of  development  of  the 
bone,  and  explained  its  usual  process  of  formation.  He  added  that  the 
cause  of  it  could  not  be  divined. 

After  this  he  was  about  to  withdraw,  when  his  employer  detained 
him  to  inquire  at  what  time  he  thought  Leah  would  have  strength  to 
hear  some  very  disagreeable  news. 

He  replied,  that,  taking  into  consideration  her  extreme  delicacy  of 
constitution,  it  would  be  advisable  to  put  off  for  a  couple  of  weeks  or 
so  all  such  communication. 

"Then,  doctor,  till  that  period  you  will  stay  here,  I  have  no 
doubt,  and  let  me  assure  you,  a  proper  value  will  be  put  on  your 
time." 

It  was  several  days  before  Leah  discovered  the  deformity  of  her  in* 
fant.  The  surgeon  had  caused  the  nurse  to  bind  a  fillet  of  cloth  over 
its  brow,  and  it  was  an  easy  thing  to  persuade  the  simple,  girlish  mo- 
ther that  such  a  proceeding  was  necessary  in  all  ca^es.  She  was  sit- 
ting up  in  bed,  nursing  and  fondling  the  child,  her  beautiful  face  giving 
evidence  once  more  of  an  almost  perfect  happiness,  when,  with  a 
sudden  gambol  it  dislodged  the  cloth,  and  the  hideous  pulsating  blotch 
became  apparent. 

Leah  shrieked  aloud  and  fell  back  upon  the  couch.  The  doctor 
immediately  flew  to  her  side :  in  a  hurried  manner  he  explained  to  her 
that  there  was  in  the  case  no  immediate  danger  to  life,  all  the  evil 
lying  in  the  deformity.  She  heard  this  but  made  no  reply,  only 
pressing  the  infant  closer  to  her  bosom.     After  a  while-— 

"  Alas,  doctor !"  said  she ;  "  you  do  not  know  what  I  know.  It  will 
be  a  sore  sight  for  him.'* 

"  He  is  already  aware  of  it,"  said  her  attendant. 

•*  And  how  did  he  bear  it  ?" 

"  Why,  well  enough,  he  was  a  little  moved  ;  but  such  is  to  be  ex- 
pected." 

**  Poor,  poor  John !"  and  she  gave  way  to  a  long  fit  of  silent 
weeping. 

But  this  discovery  seemed  only  to  have  fixed  her  affections  more 
firmly  to  her  child  :  a  more  devoted  mother  could  not  exist.  It  seemed 
as  if  they  were  still  but  parts  of  the  same  being.  She  never  lost  sight 
of  it  for  one  instant,  and  when  the  little  darling  smiled  upon  her,  a 
glow  settled  on  her  features  of  perfect  joy,  not  the  less  intense,  that 
sighs  followed  and  sorrow  seemed  interwoven  with  it. 

At  length,  the  surgeon  having  informed  his  employer  that  she  was 
now  in  a  state  of  health  to  hear,  without  danger,  any  communication 
he  might  have  in  view,  he  was  dismissed  as  he  had  been  brought,  while 
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the  liberality  of  his  remuneration  heightened  the  feelings  of  curiosity 
and  suspicion,  wherewith  he  had  regarded  the  whole  proceedings. 

The  afternoon  of  that  day,  Fairy  Leah  sat  at  the  window  of  her  room 
caressing  her  child,  and  singing  and  talking  to  it.  The  young  man 
she  called  John  entered  and  took  his  seat  beside  her.  He  seemed 
labouring  under  the  weight  of  some  tidings,  he  did  not  know  how  to 
break,  and  appeared  moody  and  embarrassed,  and  his  dark  features 
were  knit  as  if  every  muscle  were  strung.  She  looked  at  him  with  an 
expression  of  fondness,  anxiety,  and  fear. 

"  Leah,"  said  he,  "  you  love  your  child." 

She  made  no  reply,  but  pressed  it  to  her  heart  as  she  held  it,  con- 
tinuing to  regard  him  with  a  more  intense  degree  of  the  same  expres- 
sion. 

•*  You  must  part  with  it^  dearest,"  he  went  on.  "  Listen  to  me, 
Leah,  that  child  is  destined  to  murder  me,  and  will  do  it,  sooner  or 
later.  Look  at  that  hideous  mark  on  its  brow :  could  you  live  with 
such  a  damning  memorandum  continually  before  your  eyes.  Yes,  so 
certain  as  it  exists,  will  that  boy  put  me  to  death.  I  know  this  by  a 
strange  instinct  tliat  has  taken  possession  of  me,  which  I  cannot  ex- 
plain to  you  nor  understand  myself.  But  nothing  is  to  be  despaired 
of.  I  will  take  every  measure  to  protract, — if  possible,  to  prevent  it ; 
— not  on  my  own  account.  Heaven  knows !  but  on  account  of  him.  I 
would  not  have  him  suffer  what  I  do — I  would  not  have  him  bear  that 
death-agony  of  soul,  with  life  of  body — remorse — " 

*'  John,  John,"  cried  she,  her  eyes  filling  with  tears, ''  your  afflictions 
have  unsettled  your  mind." 

*'  No,  my  mind  is  not  like  other  people's,  or  I  should  have  long  ago 
sunk  into  an  idiot,  or  have  given  myself  up  to  rid  me  honestly  of  this 
torment  I  No,  its  power  of  feeling  misery  is  unimpaired — my  mind  is 
unchanged !  You  must  part  with  the  child.  I  have  found  a  decent 
person,  who,  with  her  husband,  is  about  to  emigrate  to  the  woods  of 
America.  She  has  lost  a  child  of  nearly  the  same  age,  and  will  take 
yours  and  rear  it  up,  where  it  will  never  hear  of  its  hapless  parents." 

^  No,"  she  cried,  springing  to  her  feet,  *<  I  will  go  with  it  myself  to 
America,  or  where  you  please,  and  rear  it  as  you  wish  ;  but  no  power 
shall  ever  separate  me  from  my  child  I" 

**  I  will  separate  you  !  You  must  go  with  me,  and  think  no  more  of 
that  miserable  offspring  of  crime  and  sorrow.  Dearest,  dearest  Leah, 
I  cannot  part  with  you.  You  are  as  it  were  the  soul  to  my  body, — to 
part  from  you  were  death  indeed !  We  will  seek  together  an  unknown 
spot,  in  some  remote  part  of  the  world,  where  I  may  haply  elude  the 
steps  of  that  young  avenger  of  blood." 

**  No,  no,  no,  John  !  I  cannot  do  it.  I  love  you  dearly,  but  where 
my  child  goes,  there  I  go  also ; — is  it  not  part  of  my  own  being?" 

*'  Nay,  you  judge  erroneously,  Leah  ;  your  affection  for  your  child 
is  a  mere  animal  instinct :  our  love  is  a  passion  of  our  minds.  It 
must  be  as  I  say,  I  have  considered  it  deeply  and  dispassionately,  and 
it  is  the  only  measure  which  promises  aught  like  safety.  It  will  be 
hard  for  you,  I  own ;  but  one  pang,  and  it  is  over, — much  happiness, 
at  least  alleviation  of  misery,  may  yet  be  before  us." 

Leah  tried  every  argument,  every  endearment,  and  every  appeal  to 
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alter  this  determination,  but  without  avail.  It  was,  indeed,  an  affect- 
ing sight  to  see  the  youthful  mother,  kneeling  in  an  agony  of  supplica- 
tion, that  her  offspring  might  not  be  exiled  from  her  bosom.  But  he 
was  inexorable,  and  assured  her  that  next  day  was  the  last  he  could 
spare  it  to  her. 

She  begged  he  would  leave  her  alone  till  the  latest  moment  she 
could  be  with  it  He  acquiesced,  and  rose  to  leave  her.  She  called 
him  to  her,  as  he  was  going,  and  kissed  him  warmly.  He  was  surprised 
at  this,  especially  after  what  had  just  passed  between  them,  but  turned 
and  left  the  room. 

Next  day,  toward  the  afternoon,  he  again  entered  that  apartment  to 
tell  her  the  people  were  come  who  were  to  bear  away  from  her  her 
child.  She  was  not  there.  He  tapped  at  the  door  of  the  inner  cham- 
ber— no  answer !  He  pushed  it  open  and  went  in.  It,  too,  was  empty. 
She  had  escaped  away, — was  gone ! 

He  stood  for  a  while  motionless  in  body — but  oh !  the  fierce  tumult 
that  was  whirling  and  eddying  in  his  mind !  After  he  had  remained 
thus  for  a  little,  with  a  loud  groan  he  threw  himself  upon  the  bed,  and 
gave  way  to  a  torrent  of  self-reproaches  and  curses.  At  length, 
starting  up,  he  called  for  his  horse,  and  rode  away  furiously  along  the 
roads,  in  the  hope  of  overtaking  the  fugitive.  This  plan  he  pursued 
for  several  days,  going  out  and  riding  all  over  the  neighbourhood,  care- 
fully examining  every  passenger.  But  it  was  without  success,  and  he 
gave  up  the  endeavour.  He  immediately  left  the  place,  and  never 
more  was  seen  in  that  part  of  the  country. 

About  thirty  years  after  the  last  detailed  events,  the  acting  partner 
in  the  firm  of  Basil  and  Company,  Paper  Manufacturers,  died  sud- 
denly. He  left  no  son  to  inherit  his  share  in  the  concern,  and,  more- 
over, the  business  was,  at  his  death,  involved  in  some  intricacy. 

In  consequence  of  this,  the  solicitors  of  Mr.  Basil,  who  had  been 
almost  all  his  life  abroad,  in  communicating  to  him  thestateof  his  affairs, 
recommended  him  immediately  to  return  to  England,  and  himself  take 
the  management,  or  engage  with  another  competent  partner. 

Their  answer  was  his  appearance  at  their  place  of  business,  about 
six  months  after  their  letter  was  despatched.  He  appeared  to  be  a 
man  between  fifty  and  sixty  years  of  age,  much  bent,  with  staid,  care- 
worn, pensive  features,  and  a  circlet  of  grey,  or  rather  white  hair, 
round  about  his  bald  crown.  His  manners  were  quiet  and  unobtru- 
sive ;  his  look  absent  and  reflective ;  his  whole  aspect  that  of  a  rather 
intellectual  person. 

He  now  assumed  the  management  of  the  factory,  where  his  youth 
had  been  passed,  and  appeared  desirous  of  devoting  his  whole  atten- 
tion to  it.  He  found  many  alterations  in  the  works,  and  himself  pro- 
ceeded to  make  many  more. 

The  old  house  by  the  reservoir,  now  a  complete  ruin,  he  caused  to 
be  removed,  and  in  its  place,  and  with  its  materials,  partly,  he  had  con- 
structed a  school  for  the  children  of  his  operatives.  He  did  not  take 
up  his  abode  at  Whitestream  Lodge ;  in  fact,  that  house  had  been  let 
to  a  tenant,  a  merchant  of  Bristol,  and  his  lease  would  not  expire  for 
some  years  to  come. 

He  set  about  building  a  cottagCi  and  selected  for  its  site  a  spot  on 
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the  south  side  of  the  wood  that  inclosed  the  dell  of  Whitestream,  the 
Tery  fields  which  I  have  early  in  the  tale  alluded  to. 

Having  furnished  this  place»  and  provided  it  with  a  library  and 
scientific  apparatus,  he  settled  here,  devoting  himself  to  the  study  of 
mechanics,  especially  as  relating  to  his  own  peculiar  branch  of  manu- 
facture. His  whole  time  was  yielded  up  to  this  study,  and  the  result 
was,  that  several  curious  pieces  of  mechanism  were  put  on  trial,  and 
finally  into  continual  use  at  Whitestream.  The  consequence  of  this 
was,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  work,  formerly  performed  by  labour 
of  hand,  was  now  executed  in  half  the  time,  and  an  infinitely  superior 
manner,  by  machinery  of  iron  and  wood,  and  three-fourths  of  their 
workmen  were  thrown  out  of  employment. 

A  powerful  and  bitter  resentment  was  raised  against  Mr.  Basil,  on 
this  account,  in  the  minds  of  the  labourers,  but,  persuaded  in  his  own 
mind  of  the  ultimate  benefit  to  mankind  of  the  substitution  of  ma- 
chinery for  manual  labour,  he  not  only  disregarded  this,  but  having  first 
patented  his  inventions,  endeavoured  to  spread  them  as  widely  as  pos- 
sible. 

In  a  certain  district  in  the  North  of  England,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  a  great  manufacturing  town,  there  are  several  extensive  paper- 
works. The  proprietors  of  these  having  been  induced  to  try  Mr. 
Basil's  patent,  were  so  well  pleased  with  its  working,  as  to  invite  him 
to  a  public  dinner  before  his  leaving  the  place,  after  seeing  his  machines 
put  in  action.  He  had  received  many  threatening  letters  from  those 
whom  his  invention  had,  for  the  time,  deprived  of  their  living,  and  he 
was  given  to  understand  that  a  combination,  for  his  destruction,  was 
afoot  among  them. 

This,  however,  did  not  in  any  degree  affect  him,  and  without  taking 
the  slightest  notice  of  it,  or  even  making  any  precaution,  he  went  to 
the  party,  amid  thehootings  of  an  immense  crowd  of  labouring  people, 
of  every  description,  that  beset  the  neighbourhood. 

The  hall  in  which  it  was  held  was  the  ball-room  of  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal hotels  in  the  place.  It  had  two  large  windows  opening  to  the 
street,  and  two  into  a  wide  grassy  space  in  its  rear.  These  latter  were 
thrown  open  to  admit  the  air.  About  forty  gentlemen  dined,  and  the 
evening  had  passed  in  toasts  and  complimentary  speeches.  Mr.  Basil 
was  remarked  to  preserve  throughout  a  calm  and  habitually  melancholy 
expression,  though  not  at  all  such  as  to  depress  the  general  hilarity. 
How  much  then  were  the  company  surprised  when,  on  a  sudden,  they  saw 
him  start  into  a  listening  posture,  while  his  face  assumed  a  look  of  sur- 
prise, anxiety,  and  deep  attention.  Presently  his  feelings  appeared 
Toused  to  a  pitch  of  extreme  excitement,  and,  while  every  eye  was 
fixed  upon  him  in  silent  wonder,  he  apologised  to  the  chairman,  stat- 
ing, that  under  the  open  windows  he  heard  a  voice  speak,  and  a  name 
mentioned,  which  brought  to  his  memory  scenes  long  since  past,  and 
raised  in  his  mind  a  curiosity  of  which  he  could  not  resist  the  gratifi- 
cation. 

Thereupon,  rising,  he  went  quickly  to  the  window,  and,  bending 
forwards,  looked  out.  The  next  instant  he  staggered  rapidly  back, 
and  uttering. a  scream  so  strangely  loud  and  thrilling  that  the  glasses 
on  the  table  quivered  and  rang,  fell  senseless  on  the  floor. 
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All  immediately  sprang  up  and  flew  to  his  assistance. 

They  found  his  face  covered  with  what  appeared  to  them  a  quantity 
of  mud,  especially  his  eyes  were  completely  filled  with  it.  Those  parts 
of  the  features  not  reached  were  of  a  burning  scarlet  hue,  and  hift 
black  neckerchief  and  the  collar  of  his  coat  were  sprinkled  with  TiTid 
red  stains. 

They  could  not  divine  what  this  was  till  one,  attempting  to  wipe  it 
away,  had  his  6ngers  burnt.  It  was  a  large  quantity  of  the  strongest 
oil  of  vitriol^  mixed  with  sand.  A  cry  of  horror  arose  in  that  hall,  ao 
recently  ringing  with  shouts  of  conviviality,  and  at  once  all  was  con«* 
fusion,  uproar,  indecbion,  wonder,  fear. 

Some  cried  out  to  fix  and  barricade  the  doors ;  others,  to  send  to 
the  barracks,  and  call  out  a  guard  of  soldiers.  Some  crowded  round 
the  prostrate  gentleman ;  others  ran  hither  and  thither  about  the  great 
apartment,  unicnowing  what  to  do  or  where  to  fly. 

At  length  a  gentleman  present,  who  had  been  exerting  himself  to 
produce  something  like  order,  succeeded  in  pressing,  as  it  were,  two 
terrified  waiters  to  bring  cold  water,  wherewith  to  dihite  and  wash  away 
the  acid.  He  was  a  surgeon^  and  the  leading  person  of  that  profession 
in  the  place. 

He  bad  him  then  removed  upstairs  to  one  of  the  bedrooms  of  the 
hotel,  and  renewed  his  sanative  endeavours.  But  it  was  plainly  of  no 
avail — the  hellish  scheme  had  been  too  well  concocted,  and  too  adroitly 
executed.  The  sand  had  found  its  way  into^the  eyes,  and  deep  into  the 
nostrils.  Part  of  the  face  was  already  a  black,  burnt,  lifeless  mass, 
and  it  was  plain  that  sloughing  or  mortification  must  spread  to  a  fear* 
ful  extent.  The  eyes ! — they  were  already  burnt  out — there  was  no 
hope  for  them.  "Was  there  hope  for  life? — the  surgeon  shook  his 
head. 

Shortly  the  unfortunate  sufferer  recovered  consciousness — the  agony 
he  now  endured  must  have  been  dreadful ;  and  though  he  appeared  a 
man  who  had  great  control  over  his  feelings,  yet  his  groans  were  so 
harrowing,  that  several  people  living  at  the  hotel  immediately  left  it 
for  other  establishments. 

For  twentj'-four  hours  this  continued ;  then  the  pain  ceased— for 
why  ? — the  nerves  were  dead.  The  flesh  of  his  face  was  now  a  burnt, 
lifeless  mass,  aud  was  fast  beginning  to  separate  from  the  bone.  Hor* 
rible ! 

But  now  he  commenced  to  talk  in  a  strange  way.  His  attendants 
took  it  for  delirium^  but  the  surgeon,  as  he  listened,  heard  names  and 
circumstances  mentioned,  with  which  he  recollected  himself  being  in- 
volved in  early  youth,  which  had  been  graven,  as  it  were,  with  an  iron 
pen  in  his  memory.  His  attention  was  aroused,  and  soon  he  became 
convinced  that  his  patient  was  the  same  by  whom,  half  a  lifetime  be- 
fore, he  had  been  so  mysteriously  employed  in  London.  He  spoke  to 
him,  and  endeavoured  to  recall  himself  to  his  recollection.  From  that 
instant  the  delirium  ceased — the  poor  sufferer  spoke  no  longer  of  old 
things — no  further  did  he  rave  of  remorse  or  vengeance— no  more  did 
he  murmur  the  gentle  name  of  Leah  Meriel. 

*'  Has  the  man  been  taken,  doctor  V  at  length  he  asked. 

"  No,  it  would  seem  the  conspiracy  has  been  so  darkly  wrought  up. 
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that  tbeie  is  no  ligbtiof  upon  the  actual  peq)etrator.  They  onlj  wait 
for  a  description  of  his  person  from  you  to  trace  him  out,  and  have  him 
brought  to  punishment.*' 

*'  I  can  give  no  description  !*' 

^*  A  very  large  reward  has  been  offered  for  his  apprehension,  but 
hitheito  without  success ;  and  as  most  of  the  men  out  of  employ  are 
emigrating,  it  is  possible  he  may  find  his  way  out  of  the  country  before 
suspicion  fairly  alights  upon  him." 

**  God  grant  it  I" 


In  aclean,  though  scantily-furnished  apartment  of  a  one-story  house, 
on  the  outside  of  the  town,  sat  an  elderly  woman  alone,  A  table  was 
beside  her,  with  a  large  old  Bible  upon  it,  and  a  pair  of  spectacles  laid 
in  the  fold  of  the  leaves.  A  lamp  hung  by  a  wire  from  a  hook  in  the 
ceiling  above  it,  and  a  small  fire  was  glowing  in  the  chimney.  It  was 
past  midnight. 

She  sat  in  a  musing  posture*  her  head  leaning  on  her  hand,  and  her 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  fire.  The  fender,  part  of  the  ring  of  an  old  car- 
riage*wheel,  supported  a  couple  of  small  feet,  which,  from  their  ele- 
gance of  shape,  along  with  the  little  hand,  now  marked  with  promi- 
nent blue  veins»  that  rested  on  her  knees,  could  have  belonged  only 
to  Faiiy  Leah.    It  was  she. 

As  she  sat,  she  uttered,  apparently  without  being  conscious  of  it,  her 
thoughts  aloud. 

*'  Alas  I  will  he  never  reform  ?— -will  he  never  become  what  he  was  ? 
Not  a  night  that  he  comes  home  to  me  but  he  is  mad  with  liquor !  No 
change — no  amendment — no  hope !  Woe  is  my  heart — my  child  is 
become  worse  to  me  than  ever  my  mother  was !  How  shall  I  soothe 
him,  and  get  him  peaceably  to  bed  X" 

Here  she  heard  the  door  opened — a  foot  hurried  stealthily  along  the 
passage,  and  she  rose  to  her  feet  to  be  on  her  guard  as  her  son  entered 
the  room. 

Hewasa  tally  besotted-looking  young  man,  with  a  heavy  fur-cap  drawn 
down  over  his  eyes.  He  stood  for  a  moment,  and  then  slipped  down 
on  a  chest  close  to  the  wall,  his  features  wearing  a  look  of  extreme  ex- 
citement, which,  to  her  eyes,  was  palpably  more  than  that  of  drunken- 
ness. She  stood  looking  at  him,  uncertain  what  to  think  or  do,  over- 
powered with  anxiety  and  apprehension. 

''  Mother !"  said  he,  in  a  low,  hoarse  voice,  while  he  trembled  exceed- 
ingly, **  I  have  killed  a  man  P* 

The  agitation  of  the  poor  woman  was  extreme.  She  attempted  to 
speak,  but  could  not,  while  she  clutched  the  back  of  the  chair  she  had 
risen  from,  to  prevent  her  from  falling  to  the  ground. 

**  They  made  me  do  it,"  he  continued.  "  The  card  turned  up  *  John 
Meriel,'  and  we  had  all  sworn.  Oh,  my  God !  how  different  it  looks 
now  when  it  is  done,  from  what  it  did  before !  Mother,  I  am  in  mortal 
fear  I"  and  he  gave  way  to  a  flood  of  weeping,  while  she  stood  gazing 
at  him,  struck  to  the  very  heart. 

'*  What  is  it  you  have  dune,  John  ?*'  at  length  she  uttered. 
**That  man  who  set  up  the  machines  at  the  mills,  that  have  made  us 
beggars:— the  man  from  some  place  in  shire,— >Basil  is  his 
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*^  Mercy  !*'  she  screamed,  putting  one  hand  suddenly  to  her  head. 

'*  I  have  done  for  him  1*' 

She  fell  to  the  floor  as  if  she  had  been  shot. 

He  sat  still  for  a  few  minutes,  looking  at  her  with  a  stupid  stare. 
Then,  rising,  he  lifted  her  up  and  laid  her  on  the  bed  in  a  corner  of  the 
place,  and  resumed  his  seat  on  the  chest. 

The  second  day  after  the  commission  of  this  crime,  a  quiet,  poor, 
genteel -looking  woman  presented  herself  at  the  hotel  where  Basil  lay. 
She  inquired  if  he  were  yet  living.  The  porter  replied  that  be  was 
still  alive  and  sensible. 

'*  Tell  him  that  a  woman  is  here  who  very  much  desires  to  see  him. 
Her  name  is  Leah  Meriel,  of shire.'* 

The  man  went  directly,  not  to  him,  but  to  the  surgeon.  On  hearing 
the  name  mentioned,  a  strange  chain  of  recollections  and  surmises 
arose  in  his  mind,  which,  combined  with  what  he  had  gathered  from 
the  murmurings  of  his  patient,  produced  a  mass  of  most  unpleasant 
suspicions,  fears,  and  doubts.  He  immediately  gave  instructions  to 
admit  her.     And  yet  he  repented  of  this  shortly. 

*'  Such  an  interview  is  certain,  if  all  be  as  1  think,  to  hurry  his  dis- 
solution. But  again,  there  is  no  hope,  and  how  am  I  to  know  whether 
this  matter  is  not  something  it  may  ease  his  dying  moments  to  have 
settled  ?" 

He  accordingly  introduced  her,  having  first  mentioned  to  him  the 
fact  of  her  presence. 

She  found  him  laid  on  his  bed,  the  whole  of  his  face  covered  with 
dressings  and  bandages,  his  mouth  only  being  free  to  allow  of  his 
breath  i  nor. 

'*  Is  it  you,  Leah  ?*'  said  he,  much  moved. 

'*  It  is  John,'*  she  replied,  and  sank  upon  a  chair  by  the  bedside, 
taking  hold  of  his  hand  with  both  of  hers. 

The  surgeon  withdrew, — the  hired  nurse  at  the  time  happened  to  be 
absent. 

''  Leah,"  said  he,  ^*  I  thought  you  had  been  long  ago  laid  in  your 
grave.  Have  you  not  forgot  me — now  ?  I  am  sure  there  was  little  of 
good  in  me  to  be  loved  so  much." 

''  Forgot  you,  John  !  Heaven  knows  I  never  loved  any  human  being 
save  you  and  my  miserable  son  !" 

*'  And  after  thirty  years  separation,  now  when  you  find  me  an  aged, 
mangled,  dying  wretch,  do  you  talk  to  me  in  this  way  ?" 

"Yes,  John,  if  an  eternity  were  to  pass  away,  could  I  do  aught 
but  still  love  you — and  your  child,  though  he  has  been  to  me  as 
any  thing  but  yours.    Alas !  from  first  to  last,  what  a  life  I  have  led  ?" 

'<  Comfort  yourself,  Leah.  You  have  lived  sinlessly,  and  endured 
your  trials  with  meekness.  There  is  rest  for  you  in  futurity — though 
not  for  one  so  fearfully  stained  as  I  am." 

He  paused — ^he  was  very  weak. 

'*  Is  it  not  an  awful  thing,  Leah,  to  be  dving  with  such  thoughts  as 
these  ?" 

She  gave  way  to  a  gush  of  weeping. 

"  What  a  fearful  account  I  have  to  render !"  he  continued.  ^*  Did 
I  not,  when  I  had  the  rearing  of  your  young  mind,  teach  you  evil  and 
not  good  ?" 
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Alas!  Johoy  yon  taught  me  to  love  you — the  rest  was  all  my 
own. 

**  And  that  crime  the  most  heinoas  erring  man  can  commit  I  Did 
I  not  slaughter  him — send  him  to  judgment  unwarned — and  he  the 
father  that  begot  mef  Has  not  the  great  Father  dreadfully  punished 
the  deed.  Did  not  his  finger  write  on  my  boy's  brow  the  command 
*  iloeii^e'— -and  see  how  he  has  fulfilled  it.  Yes,  Leah,  ere  his  hand 
did  this  to  me,  I  could  see,  in  the  moonlight,  [the  curse  graven  on  his 
forehead  !*' 

There  was  a  long  pause. 

At  length  he  said,  in  a  calmer  tone-^ 

**  Leah,  there  is  something  yet  to  be  done." 

At  that  moment  the  surgeon  entered  the  room.  He  was  about  to 
take  leave  for  the  time,  and  stated  he  would  look  in  ag^in^  in  the 
evening. 

"  Doctor,"  said  the  patient, "  is  Mr. still  in  the  house  ?     I 

have  changed  my  mind,  and  have  something  to  bequeath.*' 

**  I  will  send  for  him  immediately  ;"  and  after  looking  to  the  dress- 
ings, he  withdrew. 

The  lawyer  arrived  shortly  after,  and  with  his  aid,  he  settled  upoa 
Leah  a  certain  annuity,  the  rest  of  his  larger  property  going  to  a  distant 
relation,  a  manufacturer  of  Manchester. 

When  this  was  done,  he  was  much  exhausted.  After  some  minutes, 
when  the  gentleman  was  gone,  he  desired  the  waiting-woman  to  leave 
the  room  till  she  was  rung  for,  and^  once  more,  these  two  strange  beings 
were  left  alone  together. 

Leah,  who  had  now  had  time  to  recover  from  the  feelings  that  at 
first  overpowered  her,  endeavoured  to  fill  his  mind  with  thoughts 
and  hopes,  suitable  for  one  in  his  situation.  May  we  trust  she  was 
successful ! 

**  You  were,  what  the  world  calls,  the  ruin  of  my  youth,'*  said  she; 
*^  but  if  I,  a  frail,  erring  creature  of  clay,  have  forgiven  and  loved  yoa 
so  sincerely,  how  greatly  more  will  He  pardon,  who  is  himself  Mercy 
and  Love  V* 

In  this  strain  did  her  quiet,  sweet  voice  pour  balm  into  the  wounds 
of  his  spirit.  Grant  it.  Heaven !  May  my  deathbed  have  such  a  com- 
forter ! 

All  this  while  he  was  rapidly  sinking.  At  length  he  said,  in  a 
voice  so  low  and  weak,  as  scarcely  to  be  heard  even  by  her  wakeful 
ears, 

"  Yes,  I  begin  to  think  there  may  be  yet  mercy  for  me,  and  that  He 
has  sent  you,  an  angel  of  goodness  and  love,  to  tell  me  of  it,  and 
to  throw  a  halo  of  hope  around  my  deathbed.  I  am  dying.  Do  not 
call  any  one.  I  should  wish  to  die  as  I  desired  to  live,  in  your  presence 
only,  Leah.  But  don't  be  alarmed.  It  is  so  easy  1  I  feel  just 
as  if  I  was  awakening  from  a  dream,  only  the  process  of  change  is 
slower." 

"  God  grant  you  may  awaken  from  the  short  fevered  dream  of  this 
world  to  a  bright  everlasting  reality  !" 

^*  Amen,  Leah ! — but  it  is  a  hard  thing  to  part  from  you  again 
when  I  had  found  you  after  so  long  a  separation.*' 
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This  was  uttered  slowly,  and  almost  by  syllables. 

In  a  paroxysm  of  unsuppressible  emotion,  she  threw  herself  on  the 
bed.  When  the  fit  was  over,  and  allowed  her  to  observe,  she  saw  he 
breathed  no  longer.  He  was  dead.  And  such  was  the  deathbed  of  a 
PARRICIDE ! 

His  body  was  conveyed  to  Whitestream,  and  laid  in  a  little  gothic 
tomb,  he  had  himself  caused  to  be  constructed,  in  the  churchyard  of 
the  parish. 

Leah,  by  the  help  of  the  annuity  he  had  left  her,  followed  to  that 
place.  She  did  not  long  linger  behind  him.  Within  a  year,  she  too 
had  sunk.  It  was  her  latest  request  that  she  should  be  buried  in  the 
same  grave  with  him ;  but  this,  from  the  prejudices  of  his  friends, 
could  not  be  complied  with.  The  country  people,  however,  made  her 
grave  close  on  the  outside  of  the  wall  of  the  tomb ;  and  there  she  lies, 
without  stone  or  inscription,  or  even  a  flower  to  record  her  existence* 
Whether  these  things  are  of  consequence  to  her  now,  however,  i  leave, 
reader,  to  your  quiet  thoughts. 

As  for  ner  son,  his  fate  is  unknown  to  me.  Three  persons  were 
taken  for  the  crime — but  he  was  not  one  of  them.  Two,  to  whom  the 
connexion  with  the  conspiracy  could  be  partly  brought  home,  were  im- 

{prisoned  for  six  months  each — the  third  was  set  free.     It  is  to  be  be- 
ieved,  either  that  some  accident  befel  him,  or  that  he  escaped  from  the 
country  with  the  emigrants. 


LOVE. 

Oh  I  Love  is  like  the  belted  bee 

Bright  hovering  in  spring : 
Be  wise,  and  touch  him  warily, 

Or  ye  may  feel  his  sting ! 

The  honey*d  prize  will  boom  away, 

Lost  o*er  the  roaring  river ; 
But  in  the  heart  the  sting  will  stay, 

And,  venom'd,  work  for  ever. 

Oh !  never  hung  a  bonnier  bee 

On  sweeter  opening  flow'r 
Than  waked  the  honey-love  in  me, 

Chance  passing  at  the  hour — 

But  never  boy,  with  wilder  spring. 

Released  his  prey  in  terror, 
Than  I  to  feel  the  hidden  sting, 

And  know  my  fatal  error, 

MARC  LOGON. 
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THE  LOVE  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

Apunslove  of  the  country  is  as  rare  as  a  pure  love  ofcountry, 
without  the  article.  What  love  of  the  country  is  not  will  help  us  to 
the  discovery  of  what  it  properly  i*.  All  who  go  to  the  country,  or  fly  to 
Uie  country,  or  even  who  prefer  the  country  to  the  town,  are  not  lovers 
of  it,  or  in  Horace's  frame  of  mind,  when  he  ejaculated, 

"  O  rus  quando  te  aspiciam,** 

and  sighed  for  the  Sabine  villa. 

Many  thousands  repair  to  their  country-houses,  or  those  of  their  re- 
latives and  friends,  solely  because  a  certain  time  of  the  year  has  come, 
when  by  the  canon-law  of  fashion  it  is  absolutely  forbidden  to  abide 
any  longer  in  houses  with  numbers,  and  streets  with  names.  How  often 
IB  the  law  cursed  while  it  is  obeyed !     How  many  *'  a  longing,  linger- 
ing look"  is  cast  from  the  woods  and  fields  during  the  weary  months  of 
August  and  September,  back  upon  Piccadilly  and  the  Strand  !     Hun- 
dreds would  pass  the  livelong  summer  in  the  very  heart's  core  of 
London — if  they  dared  !     With  such  the  love  of  the  country  is  simply 
the  want  of  courage  to  live  in  town.      But  why  give  way  to  this  false 
shame  and  make  themselves  martyrs  to  an  affected  taste  ?    Is  it  scan- 
dalous to  summer  in  a  city?     Where  is  the  disgrace  of  being  seen 
lounging  in  Pall-mall  or  Bond-street,  when  the  sun  is  in  Leo  ?     if  you 
prefer  the  Haymarket  to  the  meadows  whence  the  hay  comes,  why  not 
avow  it  like  an  honest  man,  and  boldly  stick  to  the  metropolis  ?    It  is 
BO  crime  (though  in  the  opinion  of  some  it  may  be  a  blunder)  to  relish 
Spring-gardens  or  the  Temple- gardens,  or  even  Hatton-garden,  better 
than  all  the  gardens  of  all  the  country-seats  in  England.     Much  is  to 
be  said,  too,  with  a  little  ingenuity,  in  behalf  of  your  civic  predilec- 
tions.    The  roses  of  Hatton-garden  have  no  thorns ;  there  lurk  no 
ambushed  snakes  under  the  grass  of  St.  James*s  Park ;  no  shipwrecks 
agonize  your  feelings  as  you  pace  the  Strand  ;  no  bull  rushes  out  to 
gore  and  toss  you,  if  you  saunter  among  the  bowers  of  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields.    Then  the  city  has  many,  very  many,  of  the  objects  which  are 
so  much  admired  and  sought  for  in  the  country,  and  which  the  country 
is  erroneously  supposed  to  possess  exclusively.     Books  have  been 
written  on  the  Natural  History  of  London.      You  may  botanize  in 
every  part  of  the  town,  and  if  you  are  an  ornithologist,  you  have  only 
to  ascend  any  church- steeple,  or  climb  your  own  chimneys,  which  is 
still  permitted  you  by  law.     Do  yon  want  rookeries  ? — repair  to  St. 
Giles's,  or  stroll  into  Old  Jewry.     If  rookeries  of  brick  are  not  so 
rural  as  those  of  trees,  Irishmen  are  surely  more  romantic  than  crows, 
and  Jews  more  picturesque  than  jackdaws.      If  the  country  should 
boast  its  crisped  brooks  and  flowery  streams,  it  may  fairly  be  answered 
that  the  Thames  is,  by  confession,  the  noblest  stream  in  England,  and 
that  this  glorious  river  is  broader  in  London  than  any  where  else. 
Besides  the  country  has  no  sewers!     This  is  a  point  in  which  the 
towp  carries  it  hollow. 

Some  people  are  fond  of  hills ;  well,  are  there  no  hills  in  I/)ndon  ? 
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Are  hills  incompatible  wth  cities  ?  There  is  Rome,  a  large  city,  which 
has  no  fewer  than  seven.  Paris  has  even  its  mountains,  for  example 
Montmartre.  To  be  sure  Paris  is  more  celebrated  for  its  champagne, 
but  I  mention  Tower-hill,  Holborn-hill,  and  the  hills  of  Home  and 
Paris,  only  to  show  that  all  is  not  2a  flat  in  great  cities  as  is  sometimes 
supposed  ;  you  can  have  your  ups  and  downs,  your  hill  and- valley,  in 
the  metropolis  as  well  as  m  Wales  or  Cumberland.  The  chief  draw- 
back I  see  upon  the  pleasure  of  a  tour  in  London,  compared  with  an 
excursion  through  the  Welch  mountains  is,  that  in  the  latter  there  is 
some  chance,  if  not  a  very  great  probability,  of  an  overset  on  the  verge 
of  a  precipice^  and  a  roll  down  a  thousand  feet  of  rocks,  into  some 
wizard  brook  below  :  enjoyments  which  you  must  make  up  your  mind 
to  dispense  with  in  the  former,  there  being  no  precipices  to  be  met 
ivith,  and  no  brook  to  be  seen  or  heard,  save  only  Brook-street. 

However  I  do  not  mean  to  affirm  that  a  complete  rus  in  ttrbe  is 
in  the  nature  of  things.  As  my  friend  Quinapulus  finely  observes,  **  the 
country  is  the  country,  and  the  town  is  the  town."  There  is  a  very 
marked  difference  between  the  flowers  that  drag  out  their  wretched  ve- 
getable lives  in  the  windows  of  a  street  in  Bloomsbury,  and  those  that 
flourish  wild  and  free  on  the  banks  of  the  Wye,  or  the  sides  of  Cader 
Idris.  I  am  only  saying  that  if  a  man  detests  a  country  life,  he  ought 
not  to  allow  fashion  to  compel  him  to  lead  one.  It  is  better  to  feign 
excuses  for  passing  August  in  the  Albany,  than  commit  the  practical 
and  vexatious  hypocrisy  of  sojourning  at  Llangollen  and  sighing  for 
London. 

Others  there  are  who  fly  to  cottages  and  woods  for  the  sake  of  eman- 
cipation from  the  restraints  and  formalities  imposed  by  towns.  They 
rusticate  for  the  pleasures  of  being  rustic,  a  very  different  thing  from 
being  rural.  To  one,  a  retreat  to  Devonshire  is  an  escape  from  trou- 
sers and  Wellingtons  to  buckskins  and  tops.  Another  absconds  to  the 
Highlands  to  disencumber  himself  of  gloves.  A  third  ensconces  him- 
self in  the  mountains  of  Caernarvonshire  for  the  prerogative  of  shaving 
but  once  a  week,  or  cutting  his  razor  altogether.  Why  not  turn  Mus- 
sulman and  stay  in  London  ?  The  number  of  instances  would  astonish 
you  in  which  love  of  the  country  is  resolvable  into  mere  natural  anti- 
pathy to  personal  cleanliness.  A  vacation  in  the  country  is  to  very 
many,  particularly  students  and  gownsmen,  only  so  many  holidays 
from  soap  and  water — a  long  reprieve  from  the  brush  and  comb. 

*'  This  is  a  charming  retreat;  what  a  sweet  cottage  !  such  beautiful 
wood  !  such  enchanting  water !  What  name  do  you  give  this  little  Pa- 
radise ?" 

**  Les  Delices." 

•*  It  is  indeed  a  delicious  spot." 

•*  I  enjoy  it  more  than  words  can  express ;  you  see  /  wear  no 
braces,** 

Akin  to  this  is  the  love  of  sauntering  and  day-dreaming,  to  both  of 
which  the  country  is  favourable,  and  the  town  unpropitious.  You  may 
lounge  in  Bond-street,  but  you  cannot  saunter.  You  can  only  saunter 
in  fields  and  forests ;  and  it  is  needless  to  expatiate  upon  the  perils  and 
dangers  of  day-dreaming  (which  is  pretty  much  the  same  as  sleep- 
walking), amidst  the  whirl  of  cabs,  calashes,  drays,  dog-carts,  coaches, 
caravans,  trucks,  tandems,  Broughams^  britzskas,  chariots,  curricles. 
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chain,  carts,  yans,  waggons,  and  omnibases,  constituting  the  moving 
mass  of  the  mighty  tide  of  life  and  population  which  daily  and  nightly 
sweeps  through  the  passes  and  thoroughfares  of  London.  The  place 
to  saunter  is  Blackheath,  Salisbury-plain,  Windsor  Park,  or  the  Tros- 
sachs.  The  country  is  the  place  for  a  ramble  and  a  revery ;  in  town  if 
you  stray  you  are  lost ;  if  you  doze  you  are  diddled.  But  the  saun- 
terer  and  dreamer  does  not  seek  the  country  because  he  loves  it  or 
prefers  it ;  he  chooses  the  fields  because  he  can  stroll  about  them  with 
his  hands  in  his  pockets,  as  the  poet  Thomson  ate  his  peaches  from  the 
garden-wall;  or  because  he  can  somnarobulizc  at  noonday,  as  the 
albatross  is  said  to  sleep  upon  the  wing ;  or  because  there  are  haycocks 
and  banks  of  primroses  and  daisies,  where  he  can  occasionally  stretch 
OQt  his  lubber  length,  and  solicit  slumbers  which  it  might  be  fatal  to 
enjoy  in  the  equestrian  Maelstroom  of  Cbaring-cross,  or  in  the  vehicular 
torrent  of  Cheapside. 

The  mere  desire  of  change  causes  many  a  town-mouse  to  metamor- 
phose himself  for  months  into  a  country  mouse.  This  class  provincial- 
ize themselves  for  one  half  of  the  year  merely  because  they  have  been 
metropolitans  for  the  other.  They  are  fully  as  happy  in  returning  to 
town  in  February  as  in  returning  to  the  country  in  June.  Their  enjoy- 
ment of  life,  like  the  amusement  of  dancing,  consists  entirely  in 
changing  places.  They  have  been  so  long  in  Harley-street,  that  they 
must  go  down  to  Hants ;  and  then  they  remain  so  long  in  Hants  that 
thev  must  go  back  to  Harley-street.  Thus  they  swing  between  town 
and  country,  like  a  pendulum,  or  Mahomet's  coffin,  and  if  they  ever 
settle,  it  is  in  the  suburbs. 

Observe  your  suburban  people ;  they  invariably  tell  you  that  they 
love  the  country,  while  the  very  choice  they  have  made  of  an 
abode,  demonstrates  that  they  love  the  town  just  as  well.  Why 
does  any  family  fix  itself  at  Kensington  or  Hampstead,  but  be- 
cause they  cannot  tear  themselves  away  from  Park-lane  or  Blooms- 
bury  ?  They  seek  to  please  two  masters ;  man,  who  made  the  town, 
and  God,  who  made  the  country.  Betwixt  streets  of  red  brick  and  lanes 
of  green  trees  they  know  not  which  to  choose,  and  therefore,  like  all 
temporizers,  they  endeavour  to  reconcile  both  by  quartering  themselves 
in  ruddy  villas  peeping  over  clumps  of  verdure,  resembling  inverted 
bunches  of  carrots  in  Coven t-garden. 

Are  places  like  these  the  country  ? — no  more  than  Covent-garden  is 
the  garden  of  the  Hesperides.  As  imitations  of  the  country,  they  are 
more  to  be  detested  for  that  very  reason ;  just  as  the  monkey  is  parti- 
cularly hideous  because  it  apes  the  man.  But  what  makes  ^the 
suburbs  most  ridiculous  is  that  they  mimic  both  the  country  and 
the  town ;  here  is  a  row  of  houses  trying  to  look  like  Portland- 
street;  there  a  group  of  cottages  ^giving  themselves  the  airs  of  a 
Tyrolese  hamlet.  Beside  an  ambitious  copy  of  a  house  in  Fins- 
bury,  you  see  a  still  more  daring  attempt  at  a  villa  on  the  lake  of  Como. 
When  cockneys  go  to  fancy-balls,  it  is  remarked  that  they  generally 
appear  as  shepherds  or  sportsmen.  Snobbs  is  generally  a  Corydon  ; 
Priggins  must  be  Hawthorn  ;  and  Miss  Snooks,  Amaryllis  or  nothing. 
In  the  same  way,  the  most  citizenlike  of  all  imaginable  dwellings  of 
baked  red  clay,  will  surround  itself  with  three  laburnums,  two  lilacs, 
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and  a  poplar,  and  call  itself  "  Sans  Souci/'  or  "  The  Hermitage.'' 
Fancy  a  hermitage  with  a  brass  knocker !  Figure  to  yourselves  the 
cell  of  a  recluse  with  a  brass  plate  upon  the  door  bearing  the  inscrip- 
tion of  '*Mr.  Stubbs!"  An  anchorite  of  the  name  of  Stubbs!  Or 
Wiggins  an  eremite ! 

Far  in  a  wild,  remote  from  public  view, 
From  youth  to  age,  the  reverend  Wiggins  grew. 

A  great  revolution  has  taken  place  since  the  jaded  inhabitant  of 
London  could  escape  from  his  dungeon  on  a  bright  morning,  in  early 
summer,  and  convey  himself,  within  the  liuiits  of  a  conscionabie  fasting 
walk,  to  a  genuine  rural  spot  beyond  the ''  smoke  and  stir*'  of  the  me- 
tropolis, such  as  Milton  had  in  his  eye  when  he  wrote  his  well-known 
simile, 

As  one  who  long  in  populous  city  pent,  ftc. 

The  country  ventured  in  those  days  to  come  to  the  very  gates  of  the 
capital.  I  will  not  say  that  the  Fauns  danced  at  Brompton,  or  that 
Sylvanus  was  ever  seen  in  the  shades  of  Vauxhall,  or  that  the  trees  of 
Kensington  were  tenanted  by  the  Dryads,  or  that  Dian  ever  hunted 
with  her  nymphs  over  Harrow-hill ;  for  Milton  would  have  recorded 
those  events  had  they  taken  place  in  his  times ;  but  it  is  certain  that 
**  pleasant  villages  and  farms*'  then  *'  adjoined"  London  ;  that  "  each 
rural  sight"  was  to  be  seen,  "  each  rural  sound"  heard  ;  a  man  might 
then  have  led  a  pastoral  or  even  a  hermit's  life  almost  within  the 
bills  of  mortality,  provided  his  name  was  neither  Tubbs  or  Tomkins, 
and  provided  he  abstained  from  brass-plates  and  knockers ;  but  now 
the  very  idea  of  a  Culin,  or  a  Tuck,  within  fifty  miles  of  St.  PauPs,  is 
enough  to  make  even  Heraclitus  laugh :  the  town  has  put  the  country 
io  flight ;  nay,  the  country  may  be  said  to  have  been  turned  out  of 
the  country.  Rus  in  urhe  must  indeed  be  chimerical,  where  to  find  even 
TUB  in  mre  is  no  easy  matter.  Steam  has  a  great  deal  to  answer  for. 
We  have  never  heard  the  rail  in  the  meadows,  since  we  began  to  travel 
on  railroads.  A  day's  journey  will  hardly  bring  us  within  the  note  of 
the  cuckoo,  and  the  song  of  the  nightingale  will  soon  be  as  the  music 
of  the  spheres.  Probably,  before  many  years  the  only  sounds  heard  in 
England  will  be  the  hissing  of  the  boiler,  and  the  mechanical  clatter  of 
the  steam-coach.  Ae:reeable  exchange  for  the  song  of  the  milkmaid 
and  the  warbling  of  Philomel ! 

A  querulous  friend  remarked  : 

"  1  have  no  motives  to  take  me  to  the  country  now." 

*'  No  motives !  have  you  not  the  loco-motives  ?" 

"  But  seriously,  there  is  no  longer  an  object." 

**  Object !    is  there  not  always  the  terminus  .*" 

**  Ay,  the  terminus^  that  everlasting  terminus  ;  of  all  pedantries  save 
me  from  the  pedantry  of  engineering ;  time  was  when  I  could  go  to 
Torquay,  or  Clifton,  or  Norwood,  or  Beaumaris — now  I  must  go  to 
a  terminus :  I  cannot  stir  a  step  beyond  a  terminus;  pray  tell  me,  if 
you  have  so  much  geography,  where  is  Terminus  f  Or  who  is  7Vr- 
wtaiis  f 
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''Tbere  was  a  Roman  deity  so  called/' 

*^  Not  Roman — English  !  he  is  the  god  of  those  pagan  engineers, 
and  the  idol  of  the  railway  companies  at  this  moment.  I  shall  worship 
Juggernaut  sooner  than  Terminus." 

"  Well  determined/'  I  replied. 

Id  the  course  of  another  conversation  lately,  a  person  alluded  to  the 
subject  of  Rural  Deans,  and  a  clergyman  present  remarked  that  their 
office  was  a  very  ancient  one. 

**  Yet  I  do  'not  recollect/'  somebody  answered,  '^  that  it  is  men- 
tioned in  the  <De  Rustic^/'  or  by  either  Theocritus  or  Virgil." 

**  Did  any  body  ever  see  a  Rural  Dean  ?"  asked  a  third. 

It  happened  that  /  had  seen  that  spiritual  phenomenon,  and  I 
said  so. 

"  You  saw  a  Rural  Dean !"  exclaimed  several  voices. 

*'  Where  V*  demanded  the  most  incredulous  of  the  company. 

"  In  Fleet-street !" 

Oddly  enough,  out  of  a  party  of  seven  or  eight,  including  a  clergy- 
man, I  was  the  only  one  who  had  ever  seen  a  Rural  Dean,  and  I  had 
seen  him  in  the  heart  of  London. 

"  The  only  decided  case  I  ever  met  with  of  rus  in  urbe"  said  Quina- 
pnlus. 

Little  boys  and  girls  think  they  love  the  country  very  sincerely,  when 
in  fact  they  love  only  gooseberries  and  cherries.  The  country  is  a 
fruitful  theme  of  panegyric  as  long  as  there  is  fruit  upon  the  trees. 
Well,  it  is  as  legitimate  to  worship  Pomona  for  her  apples  and  pears, 
as  the  true  divinity  for  the  sake  of  the  loaves  and  fishes. 

'*  But  nobody  is  so  wicked  ?"  says  Simplex. 

''  Nobody  ! — suppose  the  fish  a  tarbot ! — what  think  you?" 

'^  Oh,  a  turbot!  that  alters  the  case." 

This,  however,  is  rambling.  To  return  then  to  our  subject ;  we  pro- 
ceed from  the  views  of  little  girls  to  consider  those  of  young  women, 
over  whom  **  the  sentimental"  exercises  a  potent  influence,  and  enters 
largely  into  their  inclinations  towards  the  country.  To  them  the 
country  is  Sir  Philip  Sydney's  Arcadia  realized ;  every  lass  is  a  Ga«* 
latea,  every  lad  a  Tityrus,  the  commonest  hind  a  Colin  Clout.  They 
think  there  is  a  pair  of  turtle-doves  for  every  tree  in  the  island,  and 
their  notion  of  a  lamb  is  that  of  a  little  capering  quadruped,  covered 
with  the  finest  wool,  and  bedizened  with  pink  ribbons.  The  thought 
of  a  pig  never  enters  their  dear  heads,  and  the  ploughboys  of  their 
fancies  have  the  countenances  of  cherubs,  dress  like  the  Queen's 
pages,  and  whistle  only  Italian  airs.  They  cannot  conceive  what 
people  want  with  such  coarse  things  as  bread  and  bacon,  when  they 
can  breakfast  on  honey,  and  dine  on  conserve  of  roses.  As  to  killing 
a  lamb  for  food,  they  would  just  as  soon  cherish  the  thought  of  parri- 
cide. They  revolt  from  a  pigeon-pie  as  they  would  from  the  banquet 
ofThyestes.  However^  these  fair  enthusiasts  will  eat  boiled  chicken 
and  roast  ducks,  neither  chickens  nor  ducks  being  fortunate  enough 
to  share  the  protection  with  which  poetry  and  sentiment  shield  the  dove 
and  the  redbreast.  Potatoes  they  consider  a  barbarous  innovation 
upon  the  dietary  of  pastoral  romance.  The  ground  would  be  much  better 
occupied  with  peaches  and  nectarines. 
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Who  could  think  of  sittiDg  ia  Rosamond's  bower,  eating  *^  pink- 
eyes  ?"    Or  in  a  grotto, 

With  wild  thyme,  and  the  gadding  vine  o'ergrown, 

munching  "  purple  kidneys  ?"  Faugh  ! — the  Wild  Irish  Girl,  herself, 
would  shudder  at  such  an  inconvenance,  A  Parliament  of  senti- 
mental damsels  would  turn  the  agricultural  interest  upside  down  ;  the 
corn-fields  would  be  turned  into  fields  of  mignionette,  the  hop-gardena 
into  groves  of  myrtle,  and  the  Board  of  Trade  would  be  exclusively 
engaged  in  securing  the  carnation  trade  with  France,  and  our  com- 
merce in  hyacinths  and  tulips  with  the  Dutch. 

.  Do  any  of  our  readers  remember  the  celebrated  Signor  Pastorelli, 
who  paid  England  a  visit  some  years  since  ?  His  advertisements,  in  the 
form  of  a  circular  letter,  ran  as  follows : 

'*  Signor  Pastorelli,  from  Arcadia,  presents  his  compliments  to  the 
ladies  of  England,  and  has  the  honour  to  inform  them  that  he  has  ar- 
rived in  this  country  with  a  new  and  complete  assortment  of  every  ar* 
tide  in  the  sylvan  and  pastoral  line.  He  ventures  to  assert,  that  such 
a  superb  variety  of  crooks  was  never  before  presented  to  the  shep- 
herdesses of  Great  Britain.  His  chapeau  de  paille  d*Arcadie  will  be 
admitted  a  paragon  of  rural  elegance  and  beauty.  The  most  cursory 
inspection  of  his  ivory  rakes,  tortoiseshell  spades,  and  alabaster  milk- 
pails,  will  give  unbounded  satisfaction. 

**  The  Signor  solicits  particular  attention  to  his  far-famed  pipe,  made 
after  the  exact  model  of  the  instrument  on  which  the  Roman  swains 
played  in  the  time  of  Signor  Virgilio ;  and  to  his  incomparable  Jilolian 
harp,  which  performs  the  choicest  serenades  when  it  is  laid  on  a  bank 
of  violets  in  a  southerly  breeze. 

**  Pastorelli  begs  also  to  state  that  he  is  professor  of  the  art  of  billing 
and  cooing,  in  which  he  gives  lessons  (twelve  for  one  guinea). 

"  His  dove*quill  pens  for  love-letters  are  recommended ;  also  his 
couleur-de-rose  ink,  which  has  the  admirable  property  of  making  the 
most  insipid  note  that  a  lady  or  gentleman  can  indite,  seem  the  wit- 
tiest and  most  agreeable  billet-doux  to  the  individual  who  has  the  hap- 
piness to  receive  it. 

**  Lambs  taught  to  skip  quadrilles  and  gallopades. 

'*  Bees  t8.ught  to  hum  the  Irish  melodies,  as  originally  written  by 
Monsieur  L' Amour. 

**  N.B. — One  or  two  dying  swans  for  sale.  Immediate  application 
necessary. 

«  Thatched  House, 
••May  1." 

The  sentimentalist,  however,  loves  the  country  of  the  fancy,  not  the 
country  as  it  is  in  fact.  No  people  are  so  soon  wearied  and  disgusted 
with  a  rural  life  as  those  who  prepare  for  it  under  the  tuition  of  the 
Shenstones  and  Pastorellis.  Nothing  can  be  more  remote  from  the 
reality  than  the  romance.  For  one  pair  of  cooing  doves,  there  are  in 
every  farm  in  England  twenty  pair  of  gabbling  geese,  as  many  of 
waddling  ducks,  the  same  proportion  of  turkeys,  the  same  of  bam- 
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door  fowly  a  feathered  band  that  makes  a  very  excellent  figure  indeed 
upon  plate  and  platter,  but  which  the  pastoral  poets^  with  one  accord* 
abandon  to  the  poulterer  and  the  cook. 

Take  the  sentimentalist  from  the  sheepcot  to  the  pigsty,  and  see 
how  the  change  will  affect  him ;  yet  a  swine  is  as  rural  as  a  sheep,  al- 
though he  is  not  commonly  petted  in  his  pighood,  and  perhaps  never 
decorated  with  knots  of  ribbon.  The  sight  of  a  bond  fide  shepherd 
IS  the  best  of  all  remedies  for  the  diseased  imagination,  that  fancies  all 
the  flocks  in  the  empire  tended  by  Arcadian  youths  prattling  eclogues 
from  sunrise  to  sunset. 

How  picturesque  is  a  thatched  cottage,  imbosomed  in  trees,  seen 
from  the  opposite  side  of  a  stream  or  valley ! 

In  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  your  picturesque  cottage  is 
as  dark  as  a  dungeon,  as  damp  as  a  fen,  as  low  as  a  cock-pit,  and  as 
prolific  of  insect  life  as  an  ant-hill,  or  a  decayed  cheese.  I  have  seen 
an  enchanting  one,  where  you  could  gather  mushrooms  on  the  floor  of 
the  kitchen,  study  the  whole  science  of  entomology  in  the  bedcham- 
bers, amuse  yourself  with  rat-catching  in  the  drawing-room,  and  com- 
pose a  treatise  upon  all  the  winds  of  Heaven  from  a  personal  expe- 
rience of  their  relative  impetuosities,  as  you  sat  at  dinner  in  the 
parlour.  Perhaps  there  is  no  better  test  of  a  genuine  love  of  the 
country  than  living  in  a  cottage  to  enjoy  it.  But  there  are  cottages  in 
the  air  as  well  as  castles  in  the  air,  and  visionary  people  will  continue 
to  build  both  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

Numbers  there  are  who  repair  to  the  country  for  retirement  and  re- 
pose after  a  life  of  business  and  care.  Having  over-drudged  them- 
selves in  the  city,  they  conclude  that  they  can  only  have  relaxation  by 
leaving  it ;  and  accordingly  they  rush  into  the  fields,  and  sometimes 
take  to  agriculture  at  sixty.  There  is  no  character  more  diverting  to 
others,  and  more  wretched  in  himself,  than  a  sexagenarian  citizen 
transmuted  into  a  farmer. 

I  knew  a  hosier  who  underwent  this  ridiculous  metamorphosis.  Until 
he  left  his  counter,  he  could  just  as  easily  have  squared  the  circle  as 
explained  the  difference  between  a  plough  and  a  harrow.  Had  you 
shown  him  a  field  of  wheat  and  told  him  it  was  an  oaken  copse,  he 
irould  have  implicitly  believed  you.  I  found  him  one  day  amongst  his 
cabbages,  hunting  for  a  rose ;  and  his  acquaintance  with  animals  was 
such,  that  I  have  no  doubt  he  verified  the  proverb  by  '*  by  going  to  the 
goat's  house  to  look  for  wool."  You  may  guess  what  a  fortune  he  made 
by  farming,  and  what  a  happy  life  he  led,  between  his  losses  and  dis- 
appointments, the  frauds  committed  on  him,  and  the  ridicule  of  the 
-whole  neighbourhood.  His  family  made  pets  of  every  beast  and  bird 
on  the  estate,  so  that  his  table  in  the  country  was  as  ill-furnished  as 
in  town  it  had  been  remarkable  for  its  vulgar  profusion.  With  poultry 
in  the  greatest  abundance,  you  might  as  well  have  looked  |for  a  roast 
ostrich  as  a  roast  duck  at  Newborough;  the  ducks  were  under  the 
patronage  of  Miss  Amelia,  and  they  waddled  about  with  an  air  of  as- 
surance, as  much  as  to  say, "  We  are  not  to  be  eaten." 

One  day  I  had  the  following  dialogue  with  dame  Pluck,  the  hen-wifci 
in  the  farmyard : 
**  Those  are  finCi  fat  chickens,  Mrs»  Pluck." 
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**  Yes,  surely^sir;  they  gets  plenty  to  eat,  so  they  do.*' 

"  There's  a  nice  pair  for  boiling;  shall  we  have  them  to-morrow  V* 

**  Them's  the  mistress's  chickens,  sir." 

**  I  know  they  are,  but  they  are  just  fit  to  be  killed." 

^'  Kill  the  mistress's  chickens !  I  wonder  what  she'd  say,  sir,  if  she 
heard  you  talk  of  killing  her  chickens  !*' 

''They  are  pets,  I  see;  well,  I  love  ducks  as  well;  there's  a  plamp 
one;  I  hope  I'll  soon  see  you  on  the  dish,  my  fine  fellow." 

**  If  Miss  Amelia  has  no  objection,  I  have  none,"  answered  Mrs. 
Pluck. 

"  Objection  to  ducks  I" 

"  Only  to  roasting  them,  sir ;  nobody  ever  saw  a  duck  roasted,  or  a 
chicken  boiled  in  this  house,  since  Mr.  Chubb  came  to  it." 

**  Eat  nothing  but  geese  and  turkeys !" 

'<  Eat  the  geese ! — eat  my  master's  geese !  I  never  saw  such  a  gen- 
tleman  for  eating." 

*'  Well,  the  turkeys !     May  I  have  a  boiled  turkey  ?" 

''  Master  Dickey,  will  you  let  one  of  your  turkeys  be  put  in  the  pot 
and  boiled  for  this  gentleman's  dinner?"  cried  Mrs.  Pluck  to  Mr. 
Chubb's  third  boy,  who  happened  at  the  moment  to  enter  the  yard. 

Master  Dickey  returned  an  indignant  negative,  although  I  could 
perceive  he  would  have  sacrificed  his  mother's  chickens  and  his  sister's 
ducks  with  little  scruple. 

My  resentment  was  prodigious';  loving  poultry  from  my  youth  up,  and 
surrounded  with  the  fattest  chickens,  geese,  and  turkeys,  without  the 
prospect  of  tasting  a  merrythought  or  a  drumstick  of  one  of  them, 
It  occurred  to  me  to  set  fire  to  the  hen-house  some  dark  night,  and 
thus  lay  in  a  store  of  roast-fowl  for  the  season.  But  I  content^  myself 
with  taking  advantage  one  day  of  Mrs.  Pluck's  absence  from  her  post 
to  shoot  a  pair  of  the  fattest  chickens,  which  I  deposited  in  my  game- 
bag,  and  returning  with  my  gun  on  my  shoulder^  presented  them  to  the 
citizen  and  his  lady  as  a  brace  of  partridges !  The  chickens  were  missed, 
and  Mrs.  Chubb  plucked  a  crow  with  Mrs.  Pluck  upon  the  subject, 
but  the  murder  I  perpetrated,  and  the  trick  1  played,  are  secrets  from 
the  Chubb  family  to  this  hour. 

But  more  people  leave  town  to  worry  and  destroy  the  animal  king« 
dom  than  to  cherish  and  protect  them.  However,  I  am  not  going  to 
deliver  myself  of  a  diatribe  against  sportsmen,  although  I  do  not  think 
them  entitled  to  style  themselves  true  lovers  of  the  country,  any  more 
than  the  classes  I  have  already  mentioned,  or  many  others  which  I 
must  leave  untouched. 

I  know  I  shall  be  expected  to  explain,  before  I  ponclude,  what  I  con- 
sider the  true  love  of  the  country  to  consist  in.  This  expectation  I  do 
not  mean  to  satisfy  at  present.  Perhaps  I  may  do  so  on  some  future 
occasion ;  perhaps  I  may  not. 


(  «  ) 
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Ub  homme  robofte,  mus  €n9rT€, 

VicroA  Hoco. 

On  the  morning  following  the  recital  of  the  Vicar  of  Clearstream's 
adventures  I  rose  with  the  lark  and  sallied  forth,  like  a  schoolmaster, 
rod  in  hand. 

As  the  trout  rose  at  the  same  time,  and  my  flies  fell  killingly  on  the 
surface  of  the  river,  I  soon  filled  my  creel.  After  weighing  and  ia- 
spectiog  each  fish  individually,  and  under  the  advice  of  mine  host 
selecting  the  best*conditioned,  I  carried  them  with  me  to  the  vicarage, 
where,  as  the  reader  will  be  pleased  to  remember,^!  had  promised  to  take 
my  meals. 

I  was  greeted  with  nods  and  becks  and  wreathed  smiles  by  the 
▼icar  and  his  children,  who,  the  morning  task  being  ended,  were 
waiting  in  the  garden  to  receive  me. 

Miss  Woodward  was  busily  engaged  in  preparing  the  morning  meal, 
and  as  soon  as  we  had  exchanged  courtesies,  the  signal  was  given  that 
all  was  ready  and  we  took  our  seats. 

I  do  not  know  how  it  is,  but  I  can  never  enjoy  a  London  breakfast 
The  hot  rolls  smell  of  green  baize  and  look  like  Smyrnai sponges ;  the 
white  bread  seems  arid,  and  reminds  one  of  dead  men's  bones  and 
bean-flour ;  the  butter  is  served  up  in  such  very  diminutive  pats,  that  it 
seems  to  hint  at  its  costliness  and  beg  you  to  be  sparing  in  the  use  of 
it;  the  tea  tastes  of  Thames  water  with  a  dash  of  the  flavour  caused  by 
the  last  corpse  that  was  picked  up,  a  fter  being  dragged  for  for  several 
days,  just  opposite  the  Penitentiary  at  Millbank.  As  for  a  London 
egg,  though  you  do  get  your  chicken  into  the  bargain,  a  man  must  be 
cracked  who  ventures  to  crack  the  shell  of  one,  unless  he  is  a  compara* 
tive  anatomist,  or  a  positive  fool ;  the  broiled  ham,  as  they  call  it»  is  a 
gross  insult  to  all  the  Bacon  family ;  and  the  coffee,  a  compound  of 
burnt  beans  and  chicory,  is  rendered  more  filthy  by  being  infused  in  a 
patent  filterer*  which  allows  all  the  filth,  and  none  of  the  flavour,  to  run 
through  it ;  as  to  milk — bah  ! — whiting  and  water — ^it  is  a  most  unen- 
ticing  meal  to  me — a  London  breakfast. 

Miss  Woodward  had  prepared  for  us  a  very  different  sort  of  feast. 
We  had  home-made  bread — white  and  brown,  oven  cakes,  as  sweet 
and  as  light  as  Love  himself,  a  large  supply  of  freshly-made  butter, 
with  eggs  newly  laid  and  ready  to  burst  their  shells  with  the  milky 
fluid  within  them :  the  cream  was  almost  of  the  consistency  of  batter. 
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and,  like  undergraduate  port  wine,  refused  to  be  poured  out.  Then^the 
tea,  good  of  its  sort,  used  liberally  and  infused  in  the  pure  water  that 
trickled  through  the  gravel  rocks  above  us,  and  61tered  itself,  was  de- 
licious. The  coffee,  newly  roasted  and  ground,  made  after  the  olden 
fashion,  and  supplied  hot  from  the  coffee-pot,  filled  the  parlour  with 
its  refreshing  odour.  The  more  solid  part  of  the  meal  consisted  of 
rashers  of  streaked  bacon  nicely  toasted — not  broiled,  a  brace  of  trouts 
grilled,  and  covered  with  bread  crumbs  and  chopped  mushrooms; 
a  large  dish  of  crayfish,  for  which  Clearstream  is  justly  renowned, 
and  a  collared  eel,  which  would  have  provoked  the  appetite  of  an  an- 
chorite and  caused  him  to  regret,  if  not  forget,  his  vow  as  a  herb  and 
watei  totaller.  Good  as  every  thing  was,  it  was  doubtless  rendered 
better  by  a  three  hours'  fishing  in  the  open  air  of  a  bracing  summer's 
morning. 

*^  Fiat  justitioy^'  said  I,  internally,  and  justice  was  done  inter- 
Dally. 

I  had  engaged  a  four-wheeled  carriage,  which  mine  host  called  *'  a 
pheayton,'*  and  had  arranged  to  drive  the  vicar  and  his  children  over 
to  Winchester,  wishing  to  see  the  cathedral  and  other  old  buildings, 
for  which  that  town  and  its  neighbourhood  are  justly  celebrated.  I 
had,  moreover,  selected  a  bright  sovereign,  and  placed  it  apart  from  its 
companions,  as  a  tip  for  the  son  of  an  old  and  valued  friend,  who  was 
studying  his  humanities  in  William  of  Wykeham's  college — that  is, 
he  was  learning  to  spear  trout,  spin  cockchafers,  bait  cats,  and  draw 
badgers. 

Lliomme  propose— Dieu  dispose. 

•  The  children  were  dressing  themselves  in  their  best,  the  vicar  was 
putting  on  an  immaculate  white  tie,  and  I  was  looking  out  for  Boots, 
who  in  his  other  character  of  ostler  had  promised  to  bring  down  the 
chaise — ^trap  is,  I  believe,  more  correct — when  an  exceedingly  neat 
landaulet,  drawn  by  a  pair  of  fat  and  welUfed  steeds,  and  driven  by 
an  unctuous  and  malt-inflamed-faced  coachman,  was  whirled  up  to  the 
vicarage-gate  at  the  rate  of  three  miles-and-a-half  an  hour. 

The  carriage  was  occupied,  I  might  almost  say  filled,  by  a  magnifi* 
cent  specimen  of  a  full-grown  and  flourishing  divine — for  there  was  no 
mistaking  his  profession.  He  wore  a  most  correct  and  carefully-cut 
frock,  shorts  and  silks,  with  buckles — large,  solid,  silver  buckles — at 
his  knees  and  on  his  instep.  His  throat  was  encircled  with  a  fine  white 
stock,  and  on  his  hair,  which  was  slightly  mixed  with  gray,  or  slightly 
powdered,  I  could  hardly  tell  which,  he  wore  a  hat,  which  though  not 
decidedly  a  shovel,  displayed  a  disposition  to  emulate  and  imitate  the 
cut  episcopal  or  archidiaconal. 

As  I  was  a  stranger  to  him,  I  retreated  from  the  gate  and  walked 
slowly  along  the  shrubbery  which  ran  parallel  with  the  road.  Though 
not  partial  to  eves-dropping,  I  could  not  help  hearing  the  following 
dialogue,  as  both  master  and  man  were  blessed  with  loud  voices; 
although  the  former  spoke  in  a  fine,  sonorous  bass,  and  the  latter 
whistled  out  his  words  in  a  snuffling  choky  kind  of  treble. 

"  Haugh — humph  !^h  ?  Zachariah  — Zachariah  Bond— why— eh  ? 
Why  do  you  stand  there  ?"  said  the  master. 
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*^  B'ent  standing — 'cause  Fm  sitting  —  eeh — eeh!"   replied   the 


*•  Why  the  dickens— eh  ?  Haogh — ^humph  !  Why  don't  you  de- 
«:end  and  inquire  if  my  friend,  Mr.  Woodward,  is  at  home*-eh?"  con* 
tinned  the  master,  slightly  rapping  the  bottom  of  the  carriage  with 
his  amber-headed  walking-stick,  which  he  used  as  a  restiog-place  for 
bis  hands. 

**  Whoah — ^who-oh !  Don't  you  be  in  such  a  mortal  hurry — got  the 
whole  day  before  us.  Gently  there,  Juggenel — steady  there,  Brown 
Bury — take  it  easy,  you  fiery  rogues  —  nothing  got  by  hurryiog,'' 
sakl  the  man,  addressing  his  cumbrous  master  and  more  cumbrous 
steeds  without  deigning  to  turn  his  head. 

"  Zachariah — Zachariah  Bond — humph — haugh  ! — eh  ?  Do  you 
mean  to  do  as  I  bid  you  ?"  inquired  the  master  in  louder  tones,  accom* 
panied  by  a  louder  rap  of  the  bamboo. 

''  By  and  by— lots  of  time — who-oh  !  You've  earned  your  oats,  my 
cherulis-^take  it  easy,"  said  Zachariah. 

**  Well,  this  is  abominable — haugh !  humph !  !  Am  I  to  get  down 
myself? — eh?    answer  me  that,  Zachariah — Zachariah  Bond  !" 

**  No  occasion  to  move,*'  said  Zachariah,  as  he  rose  from  the  bo3C, 
slowly  and  deliberately.  "  I  must  get  down,  for  Juggenel's  got  a  fly 
on  his  flank  and  his  swish  tail  ain't  long  enough  by  two  inches  to  flick 
it  ofi*.  Whoah — who-oh,  my  cherubs,  I'm  a  coming— gently ,^Brown 
Bury— take  it  easy — lots  of  time." 

llie  master  smiled  goodnaturedly  when  he  saw  his  servant  begin  to 
descend,  and  during  the  five  minutes,  which  were  consumed  in  the 
operation,  merely  uttered  one>  "  Humph — haugh !" 

Zachariah,  however,  instead  of  going  in  at  the  garden-gate  to  inquire 
for  the  vicar,  stood  and  gazed  at  his  steeds.  Examining  all  their 
points  as  minutely  as  if  he  had  never  seen  them  before»  and  only  had 
them  out  on  trial.  Then  he  gave  his  thigh  a  hearty  slap,  and  looking 
at  his  master  for  the  first  time,  said  inquiringly, 

**  Aint  them  beauties  ? — aint  I  done  my  duty  by  'em  ?" 

The  master  put  his  head  out  at  the  side  of  the  carriage,  and  after 
first  surveying  the  off*  horse  and  then  the  near  horse  carefully,  re- 
plied, 

''  Beautiful — ^very  beautitul — ^well-fed  and  well  curried — now,  Za- 
chariah— haugh — humph ! — you  may  as  well  inquire  for  Mr.  Wood- 
ward—eh ?" 

"  Whoah — ^who-oh — my  cherubs — gently  there — no  hurry — lots  of 
time — now  for  that  'ere  fly,"  said  Zachariah,  as  he  stole  on  tiptoe  to- 
wards the  insect,  which,  after  taking  aim  with  uplifted  hand  for  five 
minutes,  he  succeeded  in  immolating  by  a  thump  which  would  have 
broken  the  ribs  of  any  horse  not  so  well  protected  with  fat  as  Juggenel 
was.  Then  he  walked  round  to  the  side  of  Brown  Bury,  and  after 
ascertaining  by  a  prolonged  examination,  that  there  was  not  another 
ily  to  be  sacrificed,  he  patted  both  his  nags  very  affectionately — begged 
them  to  stand  quite  still — be  gentle— not  to  be  in  a  hurry,  for  there 
was  lots  of  time — he  walked  backwards  towards  the  gate,  as  if  he  was 
afraid  of  losing  sight  of  his  cattle. 

Whether  he  would  have  progressed  backwards  towards  the  door  of 
the  vicarage  I  cannot  say,  as  his  progress  was  prevented  by  my  friend, 
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who  having  completed  his  toilet^  hastened  out  to  greet  his  visiter,  and 
announced  his  presence  to  Zachnriah,  by  asking;  him  how  he  did. 

Zachariah,  without  turning  round  to  look  at  the  vicar,  replied, 
"  Pretty  tolerable,  Mr.  Woodward,  considering  the  pace  we're  come. 
Master  is  always  in  such  a  hurry  !  but  never  mind — don't  hurry — lots 
of  time — he'll  keep.  Just  you  come  and  look  at  Juggenel  and  Brown 
Bury — ain't  they  beautiful  ?  ain't  they  earned  their  oats  ?  ain't  I 
done  my  duty  by  'em?    who-oh — you  fiery  rogues!    I'm  a  coming." 

Mr.  Woodward  pushed  Zachariah  on  one  side,  and  opening  the  door 
and  letting  down  the  steps  of  the  carriage,  assisted  the  master  to  dis- 
mount, while  the  servant,  without  turning  his  head  to  see  if  his  assist* 
ance  was  required,  quietly  surveyed  his  favourites  and  assured  them 
there  was  no  hurry  but  lots  of  time. 

I  was  soon  summoned  from  the  shrubbery,  and  introduced  to  the 
new  arrival  as  Mr.  Worthington,  the  rector  of  Rushly.  My  name 
and  the  object  of  my  visit  to  Clearstream  were  made  known  to  him. 
He  shook  me  kindly  by  the  hand,  and  hoped  I  had  been  successful  in 
my  sport. 

Now  there  was  nothing  peculiar  in  this  hope — it  was  what  I  might 
have  expected  ;  but  the  words  were  accompanied  with  such  a  peculiar 
wink  of  the  left  eye,  that  seemed  to  imply,  *'  You  have  not  caught  a 
single  fish,  and  are  not  likely  to  catch  one." 
I  replied  that  I  had  had  excellent  sport. 
**  Humph — haugh  ! — eh  ?    not  caught  a  cold  I  hope." 
This  again  was,  I  doubt  not,  a  sincere  wish  on  his  part — ^but  the 
wink,  which  was  fiercer  than  before,  seemed  to  convert  his  meaning 
into,  '<  I  am  sure  you  have  a  sore  throat,  a  violent  catarrh,  and  an  in- 
cipient rheumatic  fever." 

I  felt  rather  uncomfortable.  I  hardly  knew  what  to  be  at.  Was  he 
a  wag,  and  ought  I  to  laugh  at  a  joke  poked,  as  the  Yankees  say,  at 
myself,  or  did  he  mean  to  insult  me?  I  looked  at  his  face.  It  was 
so  placid,  calm,  and  benevolent-looking,  that  I  at  once  dismissed  the 
last  query  from  my  thoughts  and  smiled  blandly  as  I  replied  that 
I  never  caught  cold  in  fishing,  as  I  was  well  protected  with  water- 
proofs. 

"Exceedingly  glad  to  hear  it— humph — haugh! — eh?  Capital 
things  are  waterproofs,  Mr.  Woodward,  some  persons  doubt  their 
existence,  /  don't,"  said  the  vicar,  as  he  winked,  as  much  as  to  say, 
"  it's  all  a  hum." 

I  watched  the  vicar's  face  to  see  what  effect  the  wink  would  have 
on  him.  He  seemed  not  to  observe  it.  I  then  thought  it  possible  that 
they  were  conspiring  against  me,  to  turn  me  into  ridicule.  I  did  not 
show  any  anger  though  I  felt  angry,  but  resolved  to  bide  my  time,  and 
if  I  saw  any  decided  attempt  to  annoy  me,  to  express  my  opinion  freely 
on  their  rudeness  and  then  cut  the  connexion. 

Just  as  I  had  made  this  wise  resolution,  I  heard  the  noise  of  wheels 
and  saw  Boots  coming  up  with  the  *^  pheayton."  When  he  drew  up 
near  the  rector's  carriage,  and  as  closely  as  he  could  to  the  garden- 
gate,  Zachariah,  who  seemed  thunderstruck  at  his  impudence,  in 
daring  to  come  nigh  his  cattle  with  a  hack  horse,  who  might  have  the 
glanders,  or  any  other  catchable  disorder,  for  aught  he  knew,  screeched 
out. 
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"  Who-oh  there,  fellow !    Take  it  easy — ^no  hurry — ^lots  of  tinw 
steady,  my  cherubs — gently,  you  fiery  rogues — keep  off — pull  in  your 
riogboned,  spavined,  glandered  hack." 

Boots,  who  knew  his  man,  and  wished  to  provoke  him,  drove  his 
hack  close  up  to  the  side  of  the  off  cherub,  and  gave  a  peculiar  chuck, 
chuck,  chuck  with  his  tongue. 

Thb  set  Juggenel  and  Brown  Bury  moving  and  when  Zachariah  ran 
to  their  heads,  and  cried  out,  *'  Who-oh !  my  cherubs — steady,  you 
fiery  rogues— lots  of  time,"  Boots,  as  I  could  plainly  see,  gave  them  a 
cut  across  their  loins,  which  set  them  prancing  in  a  manner  that  asto* 
Bished  Zachariah,  who  evidently  ^*  did  not  think  it  was  in  them." 

He  held  on  tightly  by  their  bits  and  addressed  them  and  the  offend- 
ing ostler  at  the  same  time. 

*'  Steady  there,  Juggenel — you  boot-cleaning  brute — ^take  it  easy, 
Brown  Bury — gently,  my  cherubs — ^you've  earned  your  oats — you 
hack-scraping,  corn-stealing,  horse-teeth-greasing  rascal — no  hurry — 
lots  of  time — you  fiery  rogues — ain't  they  beautiful  ? — you  bagman- 
cheating,  mane-and-tail  docker,  how  dare  you  hit  my  cherubs  ?  Aia*t 
we  come  the  pace  ?  gently  there — who-oh — FU  lay  my  whip  across 
your  loins,  g^t  your  nose  in  a  twitch,  and  screw  it  out  of  your  ugly 
face." 

Boots  replied  with  a  loud  laugh,  and  Zachariah  shouted  for  his 
master. 

Mr.  Worthington  strutted  down  to  the  gate,  and  being  informed  by 
his  men,  that  the  dirty  fellow  in  the  hack-shay  had  almost  made  Jug« 
genel  and  Brown  Bury  run  off  and  smash  the  carriage  to  pieces,  and 
that  he  himself  had  nearly  been  kicked  into  four  quarters,  m  trying  to 
prevent  so  melancholy  a  catastrophe,  the  rector  told  Boots  that  **  he 
was  a  very  badly- con  ducted  young  man,  and  that  he  should  tell  his 
master,  and  get  him  removed  from  his  situation." 

Though  this  was  seriously,  nay,  solemnly  spoken,  I  thought  it  was 
all  a  joke,  and  that  he  was  glad  to  see  his  impudent  servant  tormented, 
because  the  words  were  accompanied  by  the  provoking  winks  I  have  men* 
tioned. 

Boots  was  evidently  not  of  my  opinion ;  for  he  looked  very  sheepish 
and  moved  off  to  a  respectful  distance  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
road. 

"  I  knew  I  should  be  purtected,"  said  Zachariah,  triumphantly,  and 
patting  his  now  quiet  steeds.  **  If  I  hadn't  a  been  purtected,  I'd  have 
given  master  his  discharge,  and  taken  a  fresh  un — no  hurry  though— 
lots  of  time." 

Mr.  Woodward  had  by  this  time  joined  us.  He  explained  to  the 
rector  our  plans  for  the  day,  and  invited  him  to  share  the  dinner  at  the 


vicarage. 


Mr.  Worthington  would  not  listen  to  such  an  arrangement.  He  had 
a  plan  of  his  own,  and  thus  explained  it  after  he  had  sent  back  **  the 
pheayton"  without  consulting  me. 

"  1  came  over  to  ask  you  to  dine  with  me,  my  friend.  I  have  had 
a[most  beautiful  turbot  sent  me,  with  two  fine  lobsters,  one  full  of  coral 
and  the  other  of  berries — fine  and  fresh — (a  wink,  which  convinced  me 
that  they  wanted  dressing).  I  have  a  fine  quarter  of  lamb,  and  the 
first  gathering  of  peas  oa(  of  my  own  garden — (another  wink,  which 
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clearly  implied  Covent  Garden  to  me).  These  with  a  spring  chicken 
and  asparagus  will  form  your  dinner.  I  shall  be  proud  to  see  yoar 
friend,  Mr.  Scribbler — (meaning  me)— with  you.  I  shall  feel  ho- 
noured by  the  company  of  a  stranger,  who  appears  so  gentlemanly  and 
agreeable  a  person.     Haugh — humph ! — eh  ?   Mr.  Woodward  ?" 

I  bowed  of  course,  but  rather  stiffly,  as  the  movement  of  the  left 
eyelid,  which  was  more  prolonged  than  usual,  gave  to  his  words  the 
expression  of  the  keenest  irony. 

^*Then — humph — ^haugh!— eh?  it  is  settled.  The  children  shall 
not  be  disappointed  of  their  ride — Mr.  Scribbler  shall  see  Winchester 
—beautiful  building  the  cathedral— eh  ?  Nice  men,  the  dean  and  ca- 
nons— amiable  prelate  the  bishop — eh  ?— (A  wink,  hinting  that  they 
were  just  the  reverse.)  Come,  we  are  all  ready — jump  in— eh?  Za- 
chariah — Zachariah  Bond,  I  say — eh  ?  Drive  to  Winchester — ^humph ! 
haugh !" 

Zachariah,  who  had  allowed  us  to  take  our  seats  without  offering  to 
assist  us  or  even  turning  his  head  towards  us,  suffered  the  reins  to  slip 
through  his  hands  sufficiently  to  enable  him  to  reach  the  carriage- door. 
He  stood  still  and  keeping  his  eyes  fixed  on  his  cherubs,  coolly  said, 
"  Not  upon  no  account.'' 

"  Eh  ? —  what  ? —  Zachariah  —  Zachariah  Bond  —  humph — ^haugh ! 
what  do  you  mean  ?" 

**  I  mean  that  them  ere  fiery  rogues — as  has  eamt  their  oats  already, 
ain't  a-going  to  go  to  Winchester  to-day — five  miles  and  a-half  of  it,  and 
all  against  collar.  Who-oh !  my  cherubs,  easy  does  it — no  hurry — lots 
of  time — ^that's  all  I  mean,"  said  Mr.  Bond. 

**  You  are  a  rudct  disobliging  menial — you  shall  quit  my  service^— 
I'll — yes — eh  ? — humph !  haugh  !  I'll  drive  myself,  and  leave  you  to 
walk  home — you— you  very  disobliging  menial." 

Zachariah  could  not  have  seen  the  motion  of  the  eyelid  which  termi- 
nated this  angry  speech,  for  he  was  as  usual  eyeing  his  horses ;  but  he 
answered  as  if  he  had,  and  said, 

"  No,  you  won't." 
Won*t,  sirrah  !  I  will — eh  ?  open  the  door." 
Gently  there— easy  does  it — no  hurry— lots  of  time.      I  ain't 
a-going  to  trust  you  to  drive  these  fiery  rogues — ^your  neck's  a  deal 
too  precious— -you  aint  a-going  to  leave  the  world  yet,  and  be  made  a 
cherubim — ^no  hurry — lots  of  lime — who-oh !" 

"Will  you  drive  to  Winchester,  or  will  you  not?  Zachariah — Za- 
chariah Bond — ^liumph  ! — haugh ! — eh  ?"  said  the  rector  very  angrily^ 
and  winking  with  wonderful  rapidity. 

*'  Do  you  want  to  go  there  ?  Then  of  course  I  will.  But  easy  does 
it.  Juggenel  and  Brown  Bury  don't  start  on  such  a  journey  without 
having  a  lock  of  hay  and  their  mouths  washed  out."i 

**  Very  right,  very  proper ;  I  like  a  man  to  be  kind  to  his  beasts. 
Zachariah  Bond  is  a  very  good  servant,  Mr.  Scribbler,  an  excellent  ser- 
vant ;  he  does  his  duty;but  he  likes  to  do  it  in  his  own  way.  Humph ! 
haugh  !    Eh  !  Mr.  Woodward?" 

I  was  so  tickled  at  this  remark  that  I  believe  I  imitated  the  rector, 
and  winked,  for  he  looked  at  me,  then  at  the  bottom  of  the  carriage, 
fidgetted  in  his  seat  and  blushed. 

Zachariah  Bond,  after  feeding  his  horses  with  half  a  truss  of  hay, 
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and  giring  them  a  backet  of  water  between  them,  with  a  little  meal 
atirred  up  in  it,  condescended  to  mount  the  box  and  drive  us  to  Win- 
chester, which  we  reached  in  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  as  he  got  down 
at  every  little  rising  in  the  road  to  ease  his  cattle,  and  wanted  us  to  do 
the  same.  He  drove  into  the  inn  yard,  and  commenced  taking  out 
his  horses,  leaving  us  to  the  care  of  the  waiters  and  ostlers« 

After  viewing  the  cathedral,  the  college,  and  the  hospital  of  St. 
Cross,  and  looking  at  the  paper  in  the  reading-room,  where  we  met 
several  divines,  at  whom  the  rector  winked  without,  to  my  surprise, 
their  taking  the  least  notice  of  his  peculiarity,  we  returned  to  the  inn. 
We  found  Zachariah  sitting  on  a  bench  in  an  arbour  in  the  inn  yard, 
with  a  pipe  in  his  mouth,  and  a  jug  of  ale  before  him. 

The  waiter  called  out  *'  Mr.  Worthington's  carriage — put-to  directly 
coachman." 

^  Gently  there ;  easy  does  it ;  no  hurry ;  lots  of  time,"  said  Mr. 
Bond,  turning  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe.  **  I'm  g^ing  to  have  nine 
corns  more,  and  then  Juggenel  and  Brown  Bury  will  have  digested 
their  corn ;  they've  earned  their  oats  to-day." 

*^  Very  right,  very  proper.  I  like  a  man  to  be  kind  to  his  beasts— 
humph  !  haugh  !  £h,  Mr.  Scribbler?"  said  the  rector*  winking,  as  if 
he  knew  it  was  of  no  use  to  hurry  a  man  who  had  "lots  of  time"  be- 
f(Me  him. 

As  we  walked  up  and  down  before  the  inn,  waiting  the  coachman*s 
pleasure,  1  took  the  opportunity  of  asking  the  rector  why  it  was  that 
his  carriage-horses  bore  such  very  odd  names  as  Juggenel  and  Brown 
Bnry. 

He  explained  to  me  that  Zachariahy  in  addition  to  holding  the  office 
of  groom  and  coachman,  was  also  head-gardener.  His  favourite  pursuit 
was  pruning  fruit-trees,  and  of  these  trees  his  great  favourites  were  two 
▼ery  large  pear-trees,  the  one  a  Jargonelle,  and  the  other  a  Brown 
Beurr^,  which  grew  against  the  walls  of  the  parsonaee.  Zachariah  had 
reared  them  from  their  infancy — their  little  pear-hood — and  was  so 
proud  of  his  success  in  rearing  them  that  he  insisted  on  calling  the  new 
carriage-horses  after  their  names. 

This  explanation  being  interrupted  with  many  winks,  humphs ! 
hanghs!  andehs?  lasted  until  Juggenel  and  Brown  Bury  were  driven 
oat  of  the  yard.  We  embarked  again,  and  whether  it  was  that  the 
horses  kpew  they  were  going  to  their  stables,  or  that  their  driver  had 
the  "  spur  in  his  head,*'  I  knew  not,  but  we  were  whirled  along  at  the 
frightful  pace  of  at  least  six  miles  in  the  hour^  and  arrived  at  Rushiey 
fall  half  an  hour  before  dinner-time. 

An  aged  footman  came  out  to  open  the  carriage-door^  and  as  soon 
as  the  rector  was  down  said, 

"  Don't  stand  looking  at  the  horses,  but  go  in  and  dress.  You'll  be 
late  else,  and  Mrs.  Trusty  will  not  let  you  hear  the  last  of  it  if  the 
tarbot's  overboiled,  and  the  lamb  overroasted." 

**  Very  right,  Benjamin,  very  proper.  I  like  a  man  that  is  attentive 
to  his  master — eh  ?  Mr.  Scribbler,  hamph  !  haugh !  eh  ?"  said  the 
rector,  '^  I'm  coming,  Benjamin,  immediately." 

**  Easy  does  it,"  said  Zachariah.  "  Gently  there ;  no  hurry,  lots  of 
time;  just  see,  Juggenel  and  Brown  Bury  haven't  turned  a  hair — ain't 
we  eamt  our  oats — ain't  we  done  our  duties  ?" 
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The  rector  seemed  inclined  to  gratify  the  wishes  of  Zachariah,  and 
:wa8  on  the  point  of  turning  to  take  a  closer  view  of  the  horses  that 
had  done  such  wonders,  when  a  sharp  shrill  voice  reached  his  ear,  which 
made  him  hurry  away,  though  he  was  assured  that  there  was  *'  lots  of 
time." 

"  Highty-tighty ;  here  indeed — dinner  nearly  ready,  and  you  not 
dressed.  I  must  give  up — I  must  look  out — advertise — do  something 
or  other — all  I  try  to  do !  gracious  me  !  well,  well !  Benjamin,  have 
you  told  your  master?" 

These  words  proceeded  from  a  tall,  thin,  upright  female  who  stood 
on  the  hall  steps  and  looked  as  if  she  had  been  inoculating  crab-apples 
for  the  sours,  and  caught  the  infection  during  the  operation. 

Mr.  Worthington  made  a  most  humble  apology,  and  promised  to  be 
ready  in  ten  minutes.  He  was  proceeding  up  stairs,  when  Mrs.  Trusty 
screamed  out, 

**  Let  me  undo  your  buckles.  What  a  thoughtless  man  you  are ! 
going  to  risk  a  plexy  by  stooping — dear  me  !  highty-tighty.  Benjamin, 
show  these  gentlemen  a  room,  and  let  them  know  I  never  wait  dinner. 
Put  the  children  in  the  break  fast- par  lour — they  can't  dine  with  the  old 
ones.  Iv*e  only  laid  for  four.  The  curate^s  a-coming  from  Mossbury, 
and  is  sure  to  be  in  time ;  it  ain*t  often  he  smells  turbot.'' 

"  Mrs.  Trusty — I — that  is — humph  !  haugh!  eh?  I  should  rather 
wish  that  the  little  Woodwards,  eh  ?  joined  us  at  dinner,  eh  ?*'  said 
the  rector  in  timid  tones,  as  he  submitted  to  have  his  buckles  removed 
by  his  housekeeper. 

"  Highty-tighty — gracious  me !  Spoil  all  ?  No,  indeed,  leave  them 
to  me,  they  shall  not  starve ;  there  now,  go ;  make  haste,  mind  and 
shut  the  window,  and  call  me  when  you  want  your  buckles  fastened. 
Benjamin  !  here,  take  up  some  hot  water,  and  see  that  your  master 
don't  scald  himself,  dear  good  man  !  What  would  he  do  without 
mer 

**  And  me,"  said  Benjamin,  as  he  took  up  the  water,  and  told  his 
master  to  *'  come  along." 

The  rector  obeyed,  and  intimated  to  me  on  the  landing  that  it  was  a 
great  comfort  to  have  all  his  little  comforts  attended  to.  He  would 
have  said  more,  but  Benjamin  had  reached  his  bedroom  door,  and 
calling  out  reminded  him  that  Mrs.  Trusty  would  be  very  much  put  out 
if  her  dinner  was  not  put  on  to  the  minute.  This  was  decisive,  and  we 
parted. 

When  I  had  performed  my  ablutions  I  found  I  had  a  few  minutes  to 
spare,  which  I  resolved  to  employ  in  taking  a  view  from  the  window  of 
my  room,  which  overlooked  the  valley  of  the  Clear.  The  moment  I 
had  opened  it  for  the  purpose  my  door  was  opened,  and  Mrs.  Trust y, 
without  saying  any  thing,  coolly  closed  the  window  again,  shook  the 
curtains,  dusted  the  toilet-table  with  her  apron,  and  cast  a  glance  at  me 
as  much  as  to  say,  *'  How  dare  you  ?" 

I  was  about  to  expostulate,  but  the  rector  and  my  friend  Woodward 
came  into  the  room  and  led  me  down  stairsy  where  I  found  and  was 
duly  introduced  to  the  curate  of  Mossbury. 

Punctually  as  the  clock  struck  six,  Benjamin  entered  and  said, 
'*  Come  along,  dinner  on  the  table." 

Though  the  words  as  they  are  written  may  imply  that  Benjamin  was 
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an  impndeTit  fellow,  it  was  not  the  case*  His  manner  and  the  tones  of 
his  vofce  were  kind  and  respectful.  He  seemed  to  detest  verbosity 
and  to  be  satisfied  that  his  master  understood  his  meaning. 

The  turbot  was  excellent.  I  begged  a  second  slice,  the  Vicar  and 
the  curate  followed  my  example.  Mr.  Worthington  would  have  done 
the  same  had  not  Benjamin  taken  away  his  plate,  and  told  him  ''  he 
bad  had  enough.  Mrs.  Trusty  had  given  positive  orders  that  he  should 
only  have  one  help  of  each  dish  for  fear  of  ap/exy." 

The  rector  sighed,  winked  at  us — but  obeyed. 

The  wine,  too,  was  the  best  of  its  kind — plain  port,  sherry,  and  Ma- 
deira. We  finished  two  bottles  of  port  after  dinner,  and  decided  upon 
trying  one  more  out  of  an  older  bin.  Benjamin  was  summoned,  and 
ordered  to  bring  it  in.  I  thought  he  gave  a  very  peculiar  smile  as  he 
said, 

"  ni  try,  but  it  won't  do." 

We  waited  patiently  for  nearly  half  an  hour;  the  rector  then  beg^ 
to  grow  fidgety,  and  winked  with  every  word  he  spoke.  He  seemed 
inclined  to  ring  the  bell,  but  after  making  two  or  three  abortive  at- 
tempts sat  down  again,  and  gave  us  sundry  humphs!  haughs!  and 
eh's? 

Suddenly  the  door  was  thrown  wide  open,  and  Benjamin  entered 
with  the  tea-tray  instead  of  the  decanter  of  old  port. 

'*  £h  ?  what  ?  Benjamin,  I  rather  think  1  ordered  more  wine,  eh  V 
said  the  rector. 

**  Won't  stand  it ;  thought  she  wouldn't,"  said  Benjamin,  **  tea  or 
coffee  ?" 

^  Take  it  out  I  insist  I  will  be  obeyed  in  my  own  house.  Tell  Mrs- 
Trusty  she's  a  disobliging  female  menial.    Tell  her — " 

**  You  can  tell  her  yourself — here  she  be,"  said  Benjamin.  The 
rector's  courage  failed  him,  and  he  looked  sheepish  and  winked  with 
both  eyes  alternately. 

^  Highty-tighty,  what  is  the  matter  ?"  inquired  the  housekeeper, 
who  was  evidently  dressed  for  tea,  at  which  meal  she  always  pre- 
sided. 

^'  Matter !  Mrs.  Trusty.  I  believe  I  have  some  old  wine  left.  I 
Bierely  wish  my  friends  to  taste  one  more  bottle.  I  am  not  ready  for 
tea.  I  insist — that  is  I  beg,  I  may  have  one  more  bottle,  eh  ?  humph! 
baugh  !     I  believe  I  am  master  here." 

^*  Well,  well.  I  only  know  what  the  doctor  said.  *  Plezy,'  said  be, 
'Mrs.  Trusty,  is  caused  by  thick  blood.  Wine  thickens  blood — your 
master  is  liable  to  plexy — short  neck  and  full  habit.  He  must  not  in- 
dulge, except  in  tea,  that  thins  the  blood.'  That's  what  the  doctor 
said,  so  1  have  sent  in  the  tea,"  said  Mrs.  Trusty. 

'*  But  my  friends,  they  are  not  liable  to  apoplexy,  their  blood  is  aot 
thick  !  Hang  the  doctor  ;  I  insist  on  another  bottle,  humph !  haugh ! 
eh  ?"  said  the  rector,  looking  confirmatory  of  the  doctor's  assertion  that 
be  was  liable  to  a  plexy. 

<*  Well,  well ;  highty-tighty ;  I  do  all  for  the  best;  but  all  won't  do. 
—I  must  look  out — advertise — do  something.  After  all  my  care! 
Gentlemen  !  vfill  you  have  any  more  wine  V 

We  of  course  said  '<  No"  to  this  appeal,  but  the  rector,  whose  courage 
was  confirmed  by  the  presence  of  his  friends,  insisted  on  having  his  or- 
ders obeyed,  and  asserted  that  he  would  be  master  in  his  own  house. 
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Mrs.  Trusty  left  the  roomy  and  returned  with  the  wine,  but  before 
she  placed  it  on  the  table,  obtained  a  promise  from  her  master  that  he 
would  drink  only  two  more  glasses,  as  it  would  do  him  a  great  deal  of 
harm. 

**  Quite  right,  quite  proper.  I  do  like  a  servant  to  be  attentive  to 
her  master,  eh !  Mr.  Scribbler  ?  Mrs.  Trusty  is  a  very  goodj  sort  of 
woman,  but  wants  to  be  mistress.  I  don't  allow  it  though,  do  1  Mrs. 
Trusty?  humph;  haugh!  eh?"  said  the  rector,  eyeing  her  trium- 
phantly, and  winking  at  us  at  the  same  time. 

Mrs.  Trusty  only  smiled — but  there  was  a  meaning  in  her  smile — as 
she  left  us  to  enjoy  our  wine.  The  rector  took  his  two  glasses  only, 
and  when  we  had  finished  the  decanter  the  bell  was  rung,  and  Mrs. 
Trusty  re-entered,  followed{by  the  children,  whom  she  had  been  cram- 
ming with  cakes  and  comfits,  and  by  Benjamin  carrying  the  tea-tray 
which  had  just  before  been  banished  as  per  order. 

"When  we  had  taken  our  tea  the  vicar  proposed  that  we  should  walk 
home  across  the  meadows  to  Clearstream,  which  was  only  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  distant  from  Rushley  by  the  footpath ;  though  by  the  road  it 
was  more  than  three  miles.  Mr.  Worthington  objected  to  the  plan,  and 
offered  to  send  us  in  the  carriage,  to  prevent  the  ill  effects  of  walkings 
after  a  hearty  meal. 

".  Order  the  carriage,  Benjamin,  eh  ?"  said  the  rector. 

''  It's  of  no  use  ordering  it»  Zachariah  won't  let  Juggenel  and  Brown 
Bury  earn  any  more  oats  to-day,"  said  Benjamin. 

"  But  I  insist.  I  am  master,  I  believe,  eh?  humph !  haugh !  I  in- 
sist—eh?  Mrs.  Trusty." 

'* Well,  well;  highty-tighty ;  you  had  better  not;  Zachariah  must 
know  best  what's  good  for  his  cherubs.  They  can  walk — you  would' 
rather  walk,  wouldn't  you,  gentlemen  ?"  said  the  housekeeper. 

**  You  are  a  very  disobliging  female  domestic,  ma'am,  eh  ?  I  insist 
—I  am  and  will  be  master." 

*'  Well,  well ;  passion  thickens  the  blood — ^you'll  have  a  plexy ;  but 
I  wash  my  hands  of  it.  I  must  look  out — advertise— -do  something — 
after  all  my  care !"  said  Mrs.  Trusty,  as  she  left  the  room  to  do  what 
she  knew  was  useless — order  the  carriage. 

We,  however,  insisted  on  being  masters  of  our  own  persons,  and  de- 
termined to  walk  home.  The  rector  said  he  would  walk  a  little  way 
with  us,  and  rang  the  bell  to  counter-order  the  carriage,  and  to  tell  hi» 
housekeeper  of  his  intention  of  accompanying  us  part  of  the  way. 

'*  Not  one  step,"  said  Mrs.  Trusty ;  **  Have  you  no  regard  for  your 
valuable  life?  Well,  well,  to  think  of  your  going  out  in  the  water 
meadows  at  this  time  of  night.  Damp  feet,  rheumatiz,  plexy.  I  will 
not  allow  thatf  though  I  am  forced  to  look  out — advertise— -do  some- 
thing. Benjamin,  take  your  master's  clogs  away — he  can*t  go  out  in 
his  thin  shoes." 

We  saw  a  storm  brewing  in  the  rector's  mind,  but  before  it  could 
find  vent  we  had  taken  our  departure.  We  only  heard,  as  we  quitted 
the  hall,  '^  I  will  dismiss  you  all,  every  one;  you  shall  all  go,  eh?" 
from  the  rector,  and  ''  £a8y  does  it — gently  there — ^no  hurry — lots^f 
time,"  from  Zachariah,  who  was  surveying*  the  Jargonelle  and  brown 
Beurre  pear-trees  in  front  of  the  rectory. 
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Chap.  II. 

Tjis  vicar  of  Clearstream  was  resolved  that  the  curate  of  Mossburv, 
nrho  went  a  little  way  out  of  his  road  for  the  sake  of  our  company ,  should 
finish  the  evening  with  him  and  myself.  As  it  was  yet  early,  and  I 
meant  to  smoke  my  one  cigar,  and  preferred  doing  it  in  company  to  a 
sulky  smoke  in  my  own  room,  I  readily  consented.  The  curate  pleaded 
his  solo  walk  afterwards,  but  all  his  arguments  were  overruled,  and  we 
assembled  in  the  vicarage  study. 

I  was  anxious,  as  the  reader  may  imagine,  to  learn  some  particulars 
of  the  gentleman  with  whom  we  had  spent  the  day,  and  to  have  an  ex- 
plaDatioQ  of  the  circumstances  which  had  placed  him  under  the  tyrant 
rule  of  bis  domestics.  I  elicited  the  facts  which  I  am  about  to  detail 
in  the  course  of  our  conversation. 

Emilias  Worthington  was  the  only  child  of  a  highly  respectable  pair  of 
parents  who,  wanting  something  better  to  do,  spent  their  lives  in  the 
then  gay  but  now  deserted  city  of  Bath.  The  father,  by  way  of  an 
occupation,  fancied  himself  an  invalid.  As  he  indulged  in  the  plea- 
sures of  the  table  and  promoted  the  consumption  of  port  wine,  he 
had  now  and  then  a  bilious  headach  and  a  croup-sickness  in  the 
morning.  These  he  construed,  by  the  assistance  of  his  family  medi  ^ 
who  supplied  physic  and  hard  words,  into  an  organic  derangemen 
thehepatics,  and  a  spasmodic  convulsion  of  the  diaphragm;  or,  a 
sometimes  miscalled  it,  diagram.  Bath  and  the  Bath  waters — the  war 
water-cure  were  recommended.  Old  Mr.  Worthington  took  one  gli 
of  the  water,  which  was  very  nasty,  and  a  suite  of  rooms  for  lodgings, 
which  were  very  nice— so  he  gave  up  the  water  but  continued  the  lodg- 
ings. This  plan  his  lady  approved  of,  as  she  was  very  fond  of  a  noc- 
turnal rubber — **  packs  vobiscum**  was  her  motto.  Tabbies  and  toadies 
abounded  in  Bath ;  whereas  at  their  little  place  in  the  country  she  could 
only  get  "  four"  together  hebdomadally,  and  that  by  bribing  the  apothe- 
cary, the  curate,  and  the  village  attorney  with  a  good  dinner.  Wor- 
thington pere  would  not  play  at  whist,  it  required  too  much  thinking, 
and  interfered  with  his  ports.  He  was  all  for  <*  keeping  the  ports 
open*'  to  a  late  hour,  and  whist  was  a  bar  to  that,  so  he  barred  whist. 
He  found  many  respectable  old  gentlemen  in  Bath,  who  being,  as  they 
said,  liable  to  typhoid  diseases,  required  stimulants,  and  kept  their 
corkscrews  in  exercise — they  loved  to  see  them  worming  themselves 
into  the  secrets  of  a  magnum.  They  were  crusty  old  stagers — but 
what  wonder  considering  the  quantity  of  crust  they  imbibed  as  bees- 
wing from  the  crustiness  of  their  old  port  ? 

Master  Emilius,  though  nearly  twelve  years  of  age  when  his  parents 
took  up  their  abode  in  King  Bladud*s  city,  was  still  an  inhabitant  of  the 
nursery,  and  under  the  especial  protection  of  the  maid,  who  being 
of  a  quiet  disposition  and  fond  of  sedentary  pursuits,  discountenanced 
romping,  and  taught  her  charge  to  string  beads,  net  purses,  and  amalga- 
mate remnants  into  patchwork  quilts.  He  saw  but  little  of  his  parents 
except  at  their  lunching  hour,  which  was  his  dinner-time.  His  father 
was  displeased  with  him  because  he  would  take  orange,  ginger,  currant, 
nay  even  parsnip  wine,  in  preference  to  port,  which  he  called  "  rough 
and  reddy."  His  mother  pronounced  him  a  dunce  because  she  could  never 
teach  him  to  score  at  whist,  and  when  he  played  double-dumby  with 
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her  be  always  led  from  his  ace-queen  suit,  and  could  not  appreciate  the 
merits  of  a  deep  finesse.  He  was  consequently  and  subsequently  left 
to  the  mercies  of  Mary  the  maid  of  the  nursery. 

How  long  he  might  have  remained,  like  a  seedling  apple-tree,  in  the 
nursery  before  he  had  been  transplanted  to  a  soil  more  suitable  to  his 
growth,  had  not  "  fortune  favoured  the  brave,"  must  of  course  be  a 
mystery.    His  transplantation  was  thus  effected. 

Mary,  presuming  on  the  placidity  of  his  disposition  and  the  subser- 
viency to  her  "  whims  and  oddities*'  which  he  had  hitherto  displayed, 
threatened  to  lower  his  sit-down-upons  and  apply  the  rod  to  his 
epidermis  for  having  negligently  dropped  two  stitches  in  a  cabbage-uet. 
She  also  threatened  to  baste  him  well  for  basting  a  part  of  the  quilt 
which  ought  to  have  been  herring- boned.  Emilius  plucked  up  a  spirit 
and  a  handful  of  Mary's  capillaries  by  the  roots.  As  soon  as  the  pain 
and  her  amazement  had  a  little  subsided,  she  rushed  at  him  to  inflict 
the  hinted-at  punishment.  Emilius  tripped  her  up,  and  as  she  lay  on 
her  back  kicking  at  him  convulsively  he  danced  round  her,  his  fallen  foe, 
brandishing  her  uprooted  locks  in  one  hand  and  his  netting- needle  in 
the  other,  like  a  wild  Indian  over  a  fallen  warrior  of  some  hostile 
tribe. 

The  combined  shouts  and  screams  of  the  victor' and  the  vanquished 
Toused  the  father  from  his  matutinal  nap,  and  disturbed  the  mother  as 
she  was  bread-crumbing  a  dingy  pack  of  Hunt's  best  to  make  them  look 
like  new. 

The  bell  was  rung,  and  the  footman  ordered  to  inquire  the  meaning 
of  the  uproar.  The  fellow  returned,  and  told  his  astonished  parents 
that  their  son,  Master  Emmy,  as  they  called  him,  had  torn  all  the  hair 
ont  of  Mary's  head,  and  left  her  as  bald  as  she  was  born.  That  she 
was  in  *'  violent  asterisks,"  because  he  was  dancing  over  her,  and  trying 
to  stab  her  to  the  heart  with  a  large  iron  skewer. 

Though  this  exaggeration  was  explained  away,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wor- 
thington  were  satisfied  that  their  son  had  obtained  and  would  maintain 
the  mastery  over  Mary,  who  was  recommended  by  her  fellow- servants 
to  *'  carry  the  case  to  sessions,  and  go  for  heavy  damages." 

They,  therefore,  wisely  resolved  to  send  him  to  school,  and  dismiss 
Mary  with  a  douceur  as  a  plaster  to  her  wounded  honour,  and  to  buy  a 
bottle  of 

Thine  incompaiable  oil,  Macassar, 

wherewith  to  repair  the  "  rape  of  the  lock." 

Emilius,  to  show  his  entire  forgiveness  for  all  past  tyrannies,  gave  her 
a  kiss,  and  all  his  netting  and  knitting-needles,  as  well  as  his  house- 
wife scissors  and  thimble.  He  even  promised  to  write  to  her  from 
Westminster-school,  but  in  one  week  became  such  a  thorough  little 
Pickle,  and  so  deeply  engaged  in  the  amusements  of  Tothill  Fields  and 
other  select  localities,  that  he  forgot  not  only  his  promise,  btit  the 
existence  of  such  a  being  as  Mary.  He  even  forgot  to  write  to  his 
port-imbibing  paternity— except  when  he  required  a  tip,  and  to  his  card- 
cleaning  mother,  unless  a  cake  was  desirable. 

In  a  few  years  Emilius  was  six  feet  two  inches  high,  and  a  roost  ac- 
complished*^ Westminster."  He  could  row  any  waterman*s  apprentice 
to  Richmond  and  back  for  a  gallon  of  porter — give  him  twenty  boats* 
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tenths,  and  beat  him  by  m  hundred.  He  could  spar  with  Jackson^ 
and  beat  the  big^orest  bully  at  the  cockpit.  He  was  one  of  the  eleven 
who  beat  all  England  at  Lord's,  and  astonished  himself  and  all  the  old 
'Westminsters  by  his  acting  of  Davus  in  the  annual  play  in  the  dor* 
mitory. 

At  Oxford  Emilias  was  looked  up  to  by  every  one.  He  excelled  ia 
athletics,  but  did  not  neglect  his  studies.  He  meant  to  go  to  the  bar, 
and  as  he  did  not  wish  to  be  a  briefless  barrister,  he  read  hard  to  gain 
a  name.  He  joined  ''  the  Union,"  as  the  debating  society  is  termed, 
and  practised  forensic  eloquence  to  the  admiration  of  his  hearers,  who 
deemed  him  an  embryo  Cicero  or  a  rising  Demosthenes. 

A  circumstance,  however,  occurred  which  caused  him  to  alter  his 
views  in  life.  He  spent  his  first  long  vacation  in  Bath,  where  he  met 
with  a  fighting  captain,  who,  added  to  his  half-pay  by  paying  court  to 
elderly  ladies  who  gave  dinners  and  whist-parties.  He  inoculated 
Emilias  with  the  military  ardour  by  fighting  his  own  Peninsular  battles 
OTer again,  and  made  him  think  disparagingly  of  civil  occupations  by 
his  uncivil  remarks  on  musty  parchments,  dry  reading,  law  books,  and 
the  chicanery  of  the  profession.  A  little  ridicule  judiciously  admini- 
stered— a  few  playful  remarks  on  the  absurdity  of  a  fine  young  man  of 
six  feet  two  hiding  his  nerves  and  sinews  under  a  stufT-gown,  and  his 
fine  flowing  locks  under  a  horsehair  wig,  made  him  resolve  to  cut  the 
law,  give,  up  all  hopes  of  the  seals,  and  seek  the  bubble  reputation  at 
the  cannon's  month,  or  in  dull  country  quarters. 

No  objections  were  raised  to  this  change  of  profession  by  his  pa- 
rents— for  his  father  was  too  much  pleased  with  him  for  appreciating 
his  old  port,  to  care  about  any  thing  else,  and  his  mother  was  delighted 
with  him  for  winning  her  a  rubber  of  eight  by  finessing  the  ten  of 
trompa  when  he  sat  with  ace  and  king  in  his  hand,  and  was  third 
player.  They  merely  required  that  he  should  return  to  Oxford  to 
porsne  his  studies  until  a  commission  could  be  obtained  for  him. 

Instead  of  practising  forensic  eloquence  at  the  Union  on  his  return 
to  college,  Emilius  spent  his  days  in  fencing  and  broadsword  playing, 
at  Angelo's  rooms  at  the  Checquers  in  the  High-street,  and  was  drilled 
regularly  for  an  hour  before  dinner  by  aserjeant  of  the  Oxford  Militia, 
He  became  so  military  in  his  notions  and  motions,  that  when  he  met  a 
Ph)Ctor,  he  saluted  him  by  turning  his  knuckles  against  his  forehead, 
instead  of  capping  him  as  he  ought  to  have  done,  and  would  not  attend 
college-lecture  because  the  tutor  refused  to  let  him  read  Csesar's  Com- 
mentaries— the  Jugurthine  War  and  Orotius  Be  Bello  ac  Pace, 

His  ambition  to  excel  in  the  art  of  fence,  got  him  into  several  little 
scrapes.  He  always  walked  with  a  cane,  such  as  his  tutor,  the  Serjeant, 
carried,  and  which  is,  I  believe,  called  a  rattan.  This  he  converted  into 
an  imaginary  foil  or  small  sword,  and  as  he  walked  along,  he  employed 
it  in  parrying  carte  and  tierce — prime  and  seconde,  and  lounging  out, 
with  his  left-hand  thrown  out  gracefully  behind  his  head,  at  any  unfor- 
tanate  individual  who  happened  to  be  opposed  to  him.  Having  blinded 
an  aged  female  pauper  by  thrusting  in  tierce  at  her  right-eye,  and  se* 
riously  damaged  an  obese  college-tutor  by  hitting  him  in  carte  some 
where  about  the  epigastrium,  he  was  fined  for  the  first  oflRsnce  before  a 
magistrate,  as  a  *'  malignant  assault,'*  and  very  nearly  expelled  for  th  e 
htter  as  an  act  of  unfilial  disobedience  towards  his  alma  mater,  bj 
pinking  one  of  her  sons  and  his  own  (university)  brother. 
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Emilius  **  explained*'  and  promised  to  practise  in  private  only.  This 
was  attended  by  a  far  more  serious  result.  The  only  man  in  the  uni* 
versity  who  could  at  all  cope  with  *'  Angelo's  best  pupil/*  was  his  inti- 
mate friend  and  companion  Tom  Fernly,  one  of  the  kindest-hearted 
creatures  that  ever  lived.  He  knew  not  how  to  say  no  to  any  proposal 
made  by  a  friend,  and  though  he  disliked  fencing  for  three  or  four 
hours  together,  he  could  not  be  so  cruel  as  not  to  indulge  his  crony 
Worthington  in  a  pursuit  that  so  much  delighted  him. 

One  night,  after  most  of  the  men  had  retired  to  bed,  Emilius  and 
Tom  Fernly  resolved  to  exchange  a  few  thrusts  before  they  followed  so 
laudable  an  example.  The  chairs  and  tables  were  pushed  aside,  the 
candles  favourably  disposed,  and  the  masks,  gloves,  and  foils  properly 
prepared.  Two  or  three  active  rallies  ensued — Tom  Fernly  made  two 
very  palpable  hits,  which  stimulated  Emilius  to  greater  exertions.  He 
made  a  feint,  and  before  Tom  could  recover  his  guard,  he  made  a  thrust 
over  his  foil  with  all  his  force.  The  hit  was  made — but  the  slender 
weapon  snapped  in  two.  The  force  of  the  blow  was  such,  that  the 
broken  weapon  pierced  through  his  clothes,  and  sunk  deep  into  his  left 
side. 

Poor  Tom  Fernly  fell,  and  uttered  a  shriek  of  pain,  which  haunted 
his  friend  for  years  afterwards. 

Emilius  drew  out  the  foil,  and  the  blood  spouted  out  of  the  wound 
in  scarlet  jets.  He  stayed  not  to  staunch  it,  but  rushed  wildly  to  the 
lodge,  and  sent  the  porter  for  a  surgeon.  He  then  flew  rather  thaa 
ran  to  the  doors  of  the  tutors'  rooms,  and  begged  them  to  hasten  and 
save  his  dying  friend.  He  knocked  up  the  Principal  of  the  College 
and  roused  every  man  whom  he  knew  even  by  name. 

Tom  Fernly  was  soon  surrounded  by  assistants,  who  could  do  no 
more  than  hold  towels  and  handkerchiefs  to  his  side.  These  were 
speedily  saturated  with  blood,  and  when  the  surgeon,  a  skilful  and 
humane  man,  arrived,  he  found  that  he  had  come  on  an  useless  errand 
•—poor  Tom  Fernly's  life  had  ebbed  away.  The  only  child  of  his 
mother,  and  she  a  widow,  lay  dead  upon  the  ground,  killed  by  one  who 
loved  him  dearly. 

To  describe  the  state  of  mind  of  Emilius  Worthington  after  this  sad 
accident,  is  not  possible.  For  two  years  his  existence  was  a  blank. 
After  a  partial  recovery,  he  found  that  his  father  had  *'  closed  the  ports'' 
and  the  portals  of  life  at  the  same  time.  His  widowed  mother  had 
*'  thrown  up  her  hand,"  and  with  all  a  woman's — a  mother's  love,  had 
devoted  herself  to  watching  over  and  tending  her  son.  She  heard  of 
rubbers  and  rumours  of  rubbers,  but  she  never  asked  **  What  was 
trumps." 

Diamonds  she  now  despised.  A  heart — her  son*s  heart  was  the  only 
heart  she  cared  for.  She  had  clubbed  all  her  affections,  and  centered 
them  in  him.  The  only  spade  she  thought  of  was  the  one  that  in  the 
sexton's  hands  might  cover  the  remains  of  him  she  \\e\d  most  dear  when 
the  game  of  life  was  lost  to  him.  She  finessed  with  the  grim  king, 
and  scored  against  him,  though  the  odds  were  greatly  in  his  favour,  as 

he  had  won  several  tricks.     Her  partner  in  the  rubber,  Dr. ,  knew 

a  trick  worth  two  of  his,  and  countered  him  successfully. 

To  quit  unseemly  metaphor,  Emilius  recovered,  but  he  was  weak  in 
body  and  imbecile  in  mind.  He  took  no  note  of  ought  that  passed 
around  him.     He  ate  when  meat  was  put  before  him ;  he  drank  because 
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his  mother  urged  him  to  do  so.  Hel  was  drawn  out  daily  in  his  Bath- 
chair  to  imbibe  the  pure  breezes  of  Landsdown ;  and  as  he  passed 
throagh  the  crowded  streets,  wondered  that  the  passers  by  looked  on 
him  with  an  eye  of  pity. 

Dr. ,  knowing  that  unless  he  was  stimulated  to  exertion,  he 

would  wear  away  his  life,  in  despite  of  a  strong  constitution,  in  this 
monotonous  imbecility,  recommended  change  of  scene  and  air.  In- 
stead of  allowing  his  mother  to  convey  him  to  the  warm  and  relaxing 
air  of  Devonshire,  he  insisted  on  her  seeking  the  cool  and  bracing 
breezes  of  the  northern  coast.  By  easy  stages,  they  reached  Harro- 
gate, and  before  they  had  been  there  many  weeks,  a  decided  improve- 
ment in  the  invalid  was  manifest.  He  could  talk,  smile — ay,  even 
laugh  with  those  about  him.  He  sought  the  companionship  of  the 
fishermen,  and  after  a  while,  hired  a  little  vessel,  in  which  he  spent  his 
days  in  sailing  about,  and  fishing  off  the  coast.  Occupation  blunted  the 
edge  of  grief — his  nerves  recovered  their  tone.  The  mind  and  body, 
by  sympathy,  gained  strength,  and  he  began  to  resemble  his  former 
self. 

Then  did  his  mother  kindly  but  judiciously  suggest  the  prosecution 
of  h'ls  former  plan  of  entering  the  army.  His  commission  had  long 
been  ready  for  him.  The  bare  mention  of  this  revived  the  image  of 
his  murdered  friend,  as  he  called  him,  and  a  relapse  was  the  conse- 
quence— attended,  as  most  relapses  are,  with  increased  sufferings. 

His  mother  would  not  quit  his  side,  though  warned  that  her  health 
was  in  danger.  What  cares  a  mother  for  her  own  danger  when  her 
child's  life  is  at  stake?  She  persevered,  and  paid  the  penalty  of  her 
perseverance.  She  died,  and  left  her  son  to  the  hired  care  of  Mrs. 
Trusty,  then  the  keeper  of  a  lodging-house  at  Harrogate,  and  her 
brother  Benjamin,  who  had  been  promoted  to  the  office  of  body-servant 
to  Emilius  a  little  before  his  mother's  death. 

Emilius,  under  their  joint  care,  again  recovered.  He  returned  to 
Bath,  taking  them  with  him — for  Mrs.  Trusty  had  no  incumbrances, 
except  her  furniture  and  effects,  which  were  easily  disposed  of  with 
the  remainder  of  the  lease  of  the  lodging-house.  She  was  a  widow 
and  childless. 

When  they  started  from  Harrogate  in  a  hired  coach,  driven  by 
''Zachariah — Zachariah  Bond*' — Mrs.  Trusty's  first  cousin,  that  lady 
suggested  the  propriety  of  a  purchase  being  made  of  the  whole  turn- 
out, in  preference  to  its  being  hired. 

Emilius  yielded — for  he  had  not  strength  to  say  nay,  and  thus  he 
was  provided  with  9l  family  of  servants — nolui  bolus ^  as  Zachariah  ex- 
pressed it. 

It  is  but  doing  justice  to  the  trio  to  say,  that  no  three  servants  ever 
displayed  such  zeal  and  attention  to  a  master  as  did  Mrs.  Trusty,  her 
brother  Benjamin,  and  her  cousin  Zachariah.  Their  kindness  and  asst« 
dujty  were  not  to  be  surpassed — as  long  as  he  was  really  ill.  When  he 
grew  tolerably  strong,  he  resisted  their  well-meant  endeavours  to  con- 
trol him  in  all  his  actions,  which  in  the  least  degree  militated  against 
his  physician's  orders.  It  was  of  no  use — he  fought  manfully  for  in- 
dependancy,  but  they  beat  him.  His  absolute  monarchy  was  de- 
stroyed^a  republican  form  of  government  was  established  in  his 
fiunily. 
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The  fight  did  him  good.  It  put  him  on  his  metal,  and  operated 
more  successfully  than  the  medicines  with  which  Mrs.  Trusty  had 
drenched  him,  and  would  have  drenched  him  still,  had  not  Benjamia 
and  Zachariah  called  out  shame.  Mrs.  Trusty  yielded  so  far  as  to  sub* 
stitute  broths  and  jellies  for  bolusses  and  jalap,  but  she  still  was  firm  in 
forbidding  society.  She  was  sure  he  would  fall  a  victim  to  visiters  or 
visiting  if  she  permitted  it. 

Dr. ,  however,  defeated  her  plans  by  inviting  her  master  to 

dine  with  him,  and  to  sleep  at  his  house  to  prevent  exposure  to  the 
night- air. 

Emilius  went.  Zachariah  mounted  the  box,  and  Benjamin  stood  oa 
the  footboard.  Both  g^ve  a  silent  three  cheers  as  they  waved  their  hats 
to  the  defeated  housekeeper,  for  both  rejoiced  in  the  prospect  of  vails 
and  perquisites,  which  they  foresaw  would  follow  their  master's 
liberation.  Mrs.  Trusty  meditated  abdication,  but — thought  better 
of  it. 

At  Dr. 's,  Emilius  first  became  aware  of  one  of  the  results  of  his 

long  and  severe  nervous  sufierings.  A  sn^all  party  was  asked  to  meet 
him,  and  though  he  said  nothing  particularly  funny,  he  kept  the*'  table 
in  a  roar."  Every  one  laughed  but  his  host,  who  seemed  distressed  at 
their  mirth.  Even  the  servants  smiled  when  he  spoke  to  them,  or 
gave  them  an  order.     His  orders,  too,  were  unaccountably  exceeded. 

"  Butler,"  said  he,  "  a  little  small  beer." 

He  was  immediately  supplied  with  a  large  tumbler  of  very  strong 
ale,  delivered  with  a  smile  which  seemed  to  indicate  a  clever  estimation 
of  his  real  meaning. 

**  Brandy,  sir?"  inquired  the  butler. 

"  A  very  little — a  wee  drop,"  said  Emilius. 

The  butler  gave  him  a  wineglass /u//. 

After  dinner  it  was  the  same.  The  guests  laughed  at  his  most  so- 
lemn stories  as  much,  if  not  more,  than  they  did  at  his  Joseph  Miller's. 
At  tea — his  ''  small  cup  of  all  black — very  little  sugar,  and  no  cream," 
was  handed  to  him  in  the  shape  of  a  breakfast-cup  of  strong  gun- 
powder, over-creamed,  and  as  sweet  as  syrup.  His  little  giass  of  weak 
negus  before  bedtime  was  administered  in  a  goblet,  and  was  more  than 
half  wine. 

When  he  took  leave  of  his  new  friends,  they  laughed  excessively — 
told  him  they  were  delighted  to  have  met  him,  and  hoped  their  ac- 
quaintance might  be  renewed — for  they  never  had  met  so  amusing  a 
man  in  their  lives ! 

Mr.  AVorthington  was  amazed — he  amusing !  he,  a  poor,  nervous, 
shaky  creature,  the  cause  of  mirth  ! 

He  went  to  bed.  Benjamin  had  been  drinking  success  to  his  mas- 
ter's release  from  his  sister's  thraldom  so  zealously,  that  he  was  unable 
to  see  him  to  bed.  The  housemaid  goodnaturedly  offered  her  ser- 
vices to  prevent  an  exposure  of  his  excesses.  Mr.  Worthingtoa  felt 
awkward  and  nervous  while  she  was  warming  his  bed,  but  when  she 
had  done,  begged  her  to  come  and  tuck  him  up  and  take  his  candle 
away. 

The  girl  stared,  laughed,  gave  him  a  poke  in  the  ribs,  and  said, 
*'  She  would  never  have  believed  it  if  she  had  not  seen  it.*' 

Emilius  looked  severe,  as  he  thought,  but  the  girl  burst  out  into  a 
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louder  laugh,  and  said,  "  She  should  certainly  tell  her  master — she 
was  not  used  to  such  nonsensei"  as  she  left  the  room  and  banged  the- 
door  after  her. 

Erailius  got  but  little  sleep  that  night,  and  when  he  met  his  friend. 

Dr. ,  at  breakfast*  the  following  morning,  he  told  him  all  that  had 

occurred,  and  of  his  amazement  at  his  being  deemed  so  laugh-at-able 
a  character. 

Dr. led  him  to  a  looking-glass — asked  him  a  serious  question, 

and  bade  him  look  in  the  mirror  as  he  replied  to  him.  Emilius  did  so. 
He  saw,  to  his  dismay,  that  he  winked  with  every  word  he  said  in  so 
ludicrous  a  manner,  that  he  himself  could  scarcely  believe  that  he  was 
not  joking. 

He  would  have  shut  himself  up  for  life,  but  Dr. exposed  the 

folly  of  such  a  course  of  action,  and  assured  him  that  in  time,  when 
the  habit  and  the  cause  of  it  were  known,  it  would  cease  to  be  no- 
ticed. His  patient  believed  him,  and  had  the  resolution  to  follow  his 
advice. 

Dr. prevailed  still  further.     He  recommended  him  to  engage 

in  some  professional  employment.  The  law  he  hated — medicine  re- 
quired too  long  a  study — the  army  could  not  be  even  alluded  to.  The 
church  was  selected,  and  his  ordination  easily  obtained  through  Dr. 
's  brother,  who  was  the  Bishop  of  N , 

On  his  first  appearance  in  the  desk,  he  felt  nervous  and  fearful  that 
bis  peculiarity  should  subject  him  to  the  ridicule  of  his  congregation. 
He  read  the  address  in  fear  and  trembling,  but  not  a  smile  was  to  be 
seen.  He  went  through  the  whole  service,  and  heard  with  joy  from 
Dr. ,  who  had  been  nervously  watching  the  result  of  his  experi- 
ment, that  mind  had  conquered.  A  sense  of  the  sacred  nature  of 
his  office  and  duties,  enabled  him  to  resist  the  action  of  the  muscles  of 
the  eyelid. 

Though  Mr.  Worthington  needed  not  the  revenues,  he  accepted  the 
incumbency  of  Rushley.  But  why?  The  parish  was  poor,  the  rectory 
uninhabitable,  the  church  nearly  in  ruins. 

He  repaired  and  restored  the  church  at  his  own  cost.  He  built  a 
new  parsonage  suitable  to  the  living,  and  established  a  Sunday-school 
in  the  village.  Instead  of  putting  money  in  his  purse  from  the  tithes, 
he  spends  a  considerable  sum  in  addition  to  what  he  received.  The 
cottagers  had  gardens  and  potato  grounds.  The  most  successful  cul- 
tivators were  rewarded  with  prizes,  and  furnished  with  plants  and 
seeds.  Mrs.  Trusty  had  a  copper  of  soup  boiling  three  days  in  the 
week  for  the  aged  and  those  with  large  families.  Zachariah  and  Ben- 
jamin went  round  by  turns  with  physic  and  wine  for  the  sick,  and 
caudle  for  the  lying-in. 

«*  In  short,"  said  the  vicar,  "  a  better  man  does  not  live.  He  is 
now  hearty  and  cheerful.  Though  he  is  ruled  over  by  his  housekeeper, 
bullied  by  Benjamin,  and  snubbed  by  Zachariah,  a  happier  man  does 
not  exist  than  the  Rector  of  Rushley.  His  servants  may  have  their 
faulte,  but—" 

<<  He  wisely  winks  at  them  all,"  said  I,  as  I  wished  him  and  the 
Curate  of  Mossbury  good  night. 


(     112     ) 
AN  HOUR  AT  MASS 

BT  A  MEDICAL  STUDENT. 

*TwAS  to  b^uile  an  hour  of  care 

I  stole  into  that  Minster hi^h ; 
For  thousands  came  to  worship  there, 

To  rest  a  weary  heart  thereby ; 

But  slowly  as  my  wandering  eye 
Did  o*er  the  adoring  masses  stray, 

A  gentle  form  was  bending  nigh. 
Instant  I  knelt — ^but  not  to  pray. 

No — God  forgive  me !  not  a  thought 

That  hour  had  I  of  prayer  or  praise. 
Unseen,  unknown,  I  only  sought 

On  that  ethereal  face  to  gaze ; 

And  drinking  its  entrancing  rays. 
To  give  my  very  soul  to  sight, 

And  revel  in  the  wildering  maze 
Of  admiration  and  delight! 

Yea,  even  as  the  errant  sons 

Of  Israel's  Heaven-adopted  line. 
Of  deadly  sting  were  heaPd  at  once 

By  looking  on  the  holy  sign ; 

Even  so  this  poor  stung  heart  of  mine. 
In*  that  brief  hour  I  well  could  deem. 

By  gazine  on  that  &ce  divine, 
Wassteep'd  in  balm  of  bliss  supreme. 

Still  fondly  rapt  I  look  d,  the  while 

The  pompous  ritual  went  on, 
And  all  throughout  the  mighty  pile. 

The  hallelujah  vast  was  thrown! 

The  air  was  music— every  stone 
Of  that  great  temple  thrilrd  and  rung, 

As  high  before  the  imaged  Son, 
Their  smoke  the  golden  censers  flung. 

But  not  an  instant  could  the  whole — 
The  tinted  windows, — incense^loud— 

The  mitred  priests  in  gorgeous  stole — 
The  chanted  mass,  or  anthem  loud. 
Or  pictured  saints  or  kneeling  crowd. 

Make  me  apostate  to  the  shrine 
Of  my  devotion — ^we  all  bow'd. 

They  to  their  idol — I  to  mine. 

Yes,  'twas  an  hour  of  rapture  more 
Than  ever  else  my  spirit  knew ; 

It  ended — for  their  worship  o'er 
The  multitude  uprising  threw 
A  moving  mass  between,  and  drew 

Us  far  apart  'Twas  all  in  vain 
That  frenzied  through  the  crowds  I  flew, 

To  catch  the  blissful  glance  again. 

For  ne'er  since  then,  except  in  dreams 
Of  sorrow  weary  night  or  day. 

Has  that  bright  vision  with  its  beams 
Of  radiant  beauty  lit  my  way — 
Oh,  happy  he  on  whom  it's  ray 

In  daily  smile  of  love  descends. 

Heavens  1  is  there  one  so  blest  ? — Away ! 

The  barbed  thought  my  boeom  renda ! 


(    113    ) 
THE  FIRST  OF  SEPTEMBER; 

OR, 

A  DAY'S  PARTRIDGE  SHOOTING. 

BY  ORNITHER. 


■  Tnhit  iQft  qnemqae  yolaptat. 

ViRoiux  Bucolic  A,  Eeloga  t. 

About  midday  on  the  thirty-first  of  August,  184 — ,  we  began  to 
collect  our  shooting  appointments,  and  to  make  preparations  for  the 
morrow; — occupations  that  give  the  sportsman  considerable  pleasure, 
and  which  none  can  perform  so  satisfactorily  as  himself. 

Every  thing  being  complete  and  in  readiness ; — dogs  carefully  se- 
cured, gun  and  apparatus  safely  stowed  in  their  places,  and  that  sirie 
qud  non  of  costly  crimson-paper,  bearing  the  crown  royal  within  a 
garter  inscribed  *'  Office  for  Taxes,*'  tightly  buckled  in  our  pocket- 
book,  we  seized  the  reins  and  leaped  joyfully  into  the  vehicle  which 

was  to  convey  us  some  fifteen  miles  to  P ,  a  remote  village  on  the 

Welsh  border  of  Herefordshire. 

Our  road  lay  through  a  hilly  country,  thinlv  populated  when  com- 
pared with  other  parts  of  England,  but  presenting  to  the  eye  an  agree- 
ably diversified  landscape.  Woods,  for  the  most  part,  crowned  the 
lofty  hillsy  the  lower  slopes  being  allotted  to  arable  purposes,  while  the 
valleys,  through  which  a  hundred  blue  rills  pursued  their  fertilizing 
courses,  formed  the  rich  pastures,  where  those  herds  of  splendid  cattle 
fed,  which  are  the  pride  and  wonder  of  the  agricultural  world.* 

The  harvest  had  been  an  early  one :  the  wheat  was  entirely  gathered 
in,  and  the  lent  grain  nearly  so.  Here  and  there^  however,  might  still 
be  seen  a  field  of  unripe  oats,  or  standing  beans,  which  would  a£ford 
shelter  for  the  birds,  and  annoy  the  sportsman. 

The  sun  was  about  to  sink  behind  the  purple  "  Hatterel  hills,*'  when 
we  entered  the  straggling  village,  at  the  end  of  which  lay  the  anti- 
quated "  Manor  House*'  where  our  journey  was  to  close.  It  was  a 
calm,  clear  evening,  and  the  sunset  promised  fair  weather  for  the  mor- 
row. The  sturdy  old  battlemented  tower  and  Norman  churchy  gray 
with  age,  and  picturesque  from  ill-repaired  dilapidations,  stood  out 
in  fine  relief  against  the  dark  elm-rookery  which  screened  **  the  rec- 
tory" from  the  northern  winds.  Groups  of  dawsy  perched  indolently 
on  coignes  and  pinnacles,  seemed  to  look  down  upon  some  score,  or 
thereabouts,  of  vociferous  children  on  the  greensward  beneath,  who, 
for  their  part»  all  rushed  forward  to  the  low  parapet  next  the  road,  to 
scrutinize  the  strangers  and  their  vehicle  as  they  passed  along.  Num- 
bers of  screeching  swallows  were  rapidly  chasing  each  other  in  rings 
round  the  humble  inn,  and  newly-filled  stackyard  of  a  neighbour- 
ing farm. 

The  village  stithy  yet  rang  with  the  sound  of  the  anvil ;  but  labour 
had  chiefly  closed,  and  decrepit  old  people  of  both  sexes  were  sitting 
in  the  pleasant  sunshine  at  their  doors,  proving,  unconsciously,  that 

*  The  Hereford  and  Darbam  breeds  of  oattle  have  been  brought  to  that  high 
•Cite  of  perfection  by  thooghtful  and  jadiciont  management,  beyond  which  it  appears 
inpotsible  for  hnman  akill  to  cany  them. 
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though  age  might  have  enfeebled  and  withered  their  once  stalwart  or 
buxom  frames,  it  had  not  quenched  their  sympathy  for  the  beautifal, 
and  that  mere  existence  was,  for  the  time  at  least,  both  a  boon  and  a 
blessing. 

After  passing  **  the  common,"  where  we  saw  women  beating  out  and 
winnowing  with  snowy  sheets  the  corn  their  families  and  themselyes 
had  gleaned,  we  soon  arrived  at  the  place  of  our  destination. 

It  was  a  large  old  house  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  seated  in  a  natural 
hollow  (for  the  architects  of  those  days  were  not  always  happy  in  their 
choice  of  sites),  and  there  was  visible,  not  only  in  the  house  itself,  but 
in  the  unpruned  shrubs  around,  and  the  weed-choked  fish-pond  before 
it,  unequivocal  evidences  of  neglect  and  decay.  It  was  tenanted  by  a 
respectable  old  man,  who  farmed  pretty  largely  on  his  own  account, 
and  also  acted  as  steward  of  the  estates  for  our  acquaintance,  the  pro- 
prietess,  who  lived  in  a  distant  part  of  the  country. 

Here,  seated  in  a  large  oak- wainscoted  dining-room,  we  found  our 

good  friend  Captain  S ,  in  conjunction  with  whom  we  had  shot 

over  the  manor  for  seven  years,  and  who,  during  that  time,  had  not 
once  failed  annually  to  meet  us  on  this  night. 

*'  If  the  weather  be  fine,"  observed  he,  after  the  usual  greetings  had 
been  exchanged,  ^*  we  shall  have  a  prime  day  of  it  to-morrow." 

'*  Have  you  been  over  the  ground  then  ?"  inquired  I. 

**  Not  smce  the  last  week  in  July  ;  but  I  saw  enough  then  to  sa- 
tisfy me  that  both  hares  and  birds  were  abundant ;  and  Howells  (the 
wood-ward  and  keeper)  has  just  told  me  that,  to  his  knowledge,  there 
are  no  less  than  five  large  and  strong  coveys  on  the  Blackway's  farm 
alone,  to  say  nothing  of  Dulais  and  The  Bacha,  which  you  know  are 
always  lucky,** 

"  That's  pleasant  news,"  rejoined  I.  **  But  mind !  we  must  begin 
early  to-morrow,  and  drive  in  the  birds  from  the  western  boundary  of 
the  property ;  for  I  learnt  from  the  toll-gate  keeper  at  Pontrilais,  that 

Herbert,  the  sporting  publican  from  H ,  had  passed  with  a  stranger 

and  dogs  in  a  gig,  and  we  may  safely  conclude,  from  former  ex- 
perience,  that  their  point  is  the  Red  Oaks.  Now  if  we  don't  set  watch 
throughout  the  day,  they  will  harry  the  entire  skirts  of  the  manor,  on 
that  side,  of  its  game." 

<<  Very  proper  precautions,"  returned  the  captain,  **  and  they  shall 
be  observed.    Pray  what  dogs  have  you  brought  ?" 

''The  same  as  last  year — Hassan,  Zanga,  and  Duchess,"  replied  I : 
**  and  hearing  that  your  high*mettled  pointer  was  here,  I  was  careful 
in  directing  tibem  to  be  locked  up  separately,  dreading  a  rencounter  be- 
tween them/similar  to  that  which  disturbed  and  annoyed  us  last  season.** 

Having  spread  out  our  apparatus,  and  adjusted  every  thing  against 
the  morning,  we  sat  down  to  a  substantial,  and  by  no  means  melegant 
supper ;  after  which,  directing  candles  to  be  brought  us  half  an  hour 
before  daybreak,  we  retired. 

There  was  a  time  when,  on  the  night  preceding  a  shooting  excur- 
sion, so  active  has  been  our  fancy,  and  such  the  eagerness  of  anticipa* 
tion,  that  hour  after  hour,  the  God  of  Sleep,  who  hates  excitement  of 
all  kinds,  has  refused  to  seal  our  eyes  with  his  refreshing  wand.  Sick 
with  impatience,  often  have  we  sprung  from  a  restless  pillow,  even  ia 
mid-winter,  and  looking  eastwara,  have  chid  Uie  laggard  sun  for  lus 
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^vearisome  delay.  Bat  past,  loog^  past,  are  those  phrensied  moments ; 
our  enthusiasm  is  no  longer  irrepressible, — age  and  freuuent  indul- 
gence in  the  pleasure  have  tempered  it ;  and,  notwithstanding  that  our 
fMtssbn  for  shooting  has  suffered  no  sensible  abatement,  our  slumbers  are 
never  prevented  by  that  cause,  so  we  slept  as  soundly  as  could  be 
wished. 

At  four  the  next  morning  we  arose,  and  exclaimed  with  a  feeling  of 
great  pleasure,  as  we  donned  our  shootiug-dress, 

"  At  length  the  day  of  days*'  as  the  renowned  Kit  North  lovingly 
and  emphatically  terms  it,  '*  has  arrived,  be  it  ours  to  improve,  and 
make  the  most  of  it." 

^  Descending  to  the  breakfast-parlour,  we  were  joined  by  our  compa* 
nion,  and  that  first,  and  to  a  sportsman,  most  important  meal  of  the 
foor,  discussed,  we  gave  directions  when  and  where  dinner*  should  be 
served,  pat  on  our  ammunition  gear,  grasped  our  good  gnns»  and  sallied 
forth  to  the  fields. 

It  wanted  yet  half  an  hour  to  sunrise ;  but,  to  occupy  that  time,  we 
had  to  walk  nearly  two  miles,  to  the  boundary  of  the  property,  ere 
we  commenced  the  beat. 

A  slight  mist  overhung  the  earth,  partially  concealing  the  tree-tops 
from  our  view.  Yet  that  it  was  clear  and  cloudless  at  a  brief  height 
above,  might  be  gathered  from  the  large  stars  that,  despite  the  waxing 
light,  blazed  in  various  directions  through  the  vapour,  like  crimson 
lamps  in  the  far  distances  of  the  firmament.  The  air  was  moist  and 
chilly,  indicative  of  autumn's  arrival :  and  the  silence  of  nature,  at 
this  early  hour,  was  deep  and  universal.  Of  living  creatures,  only  the 
bat  and  busy  rook  were  astir  ^  cattle  and  sheep  lay  on  the  dew-hoary 
grass,  or  under  shelter  of  trees  and  hedges,  watching  the  skirts  of 
Night  as  she  fled  the  advance  of  pale-eyed  Day. 

Soon,  however,  was  heard,  as  we  passed  along,  the  low  morning 
note  of  the  partridge — ^happily  unconscious  of  the  evil  that  awaited 
him ! — at  which  familiar,  welcome  sound,  our  dogs,  who  followed 
quietly  at  heel^  pricked  up  their  ears,  and  tugged  crossways  at 
their  couples^  impatient  for  the  sport,  which  they  well  knew  was  at  hand. 

After  crossing  two  broad,  rudely-cultivated  banks,  which  form  the 
lower  steps  of  that  Titanic  staircase  to  Olympus,  the  Black  Mountains^ 
we  reached  the  spot  where,  according  to  our  previous  arrangement, 
we  were  to  cast  off  for  the  day.  By  this  time  it  was  broad  day- 
light ; — in  fact,  the  sun  must  have  been  up,  though  he  was  not  yet 
visible. 

Having  uncoupled  two  wiry-limbed  bony  pointers,  and  a  deep- 
flewed  setter — all  stanch  and  fleet  as  ever  stood  on  bird,  or  scoured  a 
stobUe,  and  who  were  rampant  with  joy  on  the  occasion— we  charged 
our  long-disused,  but  carefully  kept,  gun,  vaulted  over  a  low  gate, 
which  led  out  of  the  deep,  narrow  lane  we  had  been  in,  gave  the 
signal  of  advance  to  our  dogs,  and  thus  the  day's  beat  seriously 
b(^n. 

The  field  we  had  entered  chanced  to  be  an  oat-stubble :  it  neither 
afforded  game  nor  the  traces  of  it.  Adjoining  was  a  rough,  rushy 
meadow,  near  the  middle  of  which  our  dogs  made  a  momentary 
stand,  then  fell  to  creeping  busily  about^  as  they  do  where  birds  have 
been  running. 

I  2 
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artful  doublet  he  has  made  in  some  weedy,  thorn-coyered  ditch,  some 
fuTzy  meadow,  or  tangled  brake,  to  baffle  the  dogs,  and  throw  the 
shooter  out  of  distance.  He  is  also,  we  believe,  the  swiftest  bird  that 
flies,  of  the  Tarieties  protected  by  law,  so  that  great  steadiness,  qaick- 
iiess»  and  certainly  of  aim  are  required  to  bring  him  to  the  bag. 

At  ten  we  overhauled  our  game-nets,  which  were  well  filled,  and 
Bent  their  contents  to  ''  the  Manor,"  with  directions  to  forward  a  brace 
of  hares  and  four  of  partridges,  to  the  fair  owner  of  the  property,  and 
a  leash  of  birds,  with  our  compliments,  to  the  rectory ;  after  which,  we 
both  partook  of  a  sandwich,  and  a  small  quantity  of  weak  brandy-and* 
water ;  then  rose  from  the  shady  bank  where  we  had  sat,  and  re- 
newed the  beat. 

Almost  directly,  one  of  our  dogs,  making  a  range  across  a  field  of 
seed-clover,  where  we  expected  to  find  birds,  suddenly  drew  himself 
up  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner.  He  had  evidently  overrun  his 
game,  and  was  afraid  of  springing  it.  He  stood  with  head  erect,  and 
weight  thrown  back  on  his  haunches,  in  a  striking,  and  one  might  think, 
a  painful  posture.  Walking  up  to  him,  we  found  the  game  showed 
no  disposition  to  move.  Struck  with  this  unusually  magnificent  spec- 
tacle, we  exclaimed, 

"  How  strong,  how  wonderful  is  Nature !" 

**  True,*'  returned  the  captain ;  "  for  it  con  be  nothing  less  than 
Nature  that  acts  in  this  way.  Education  may  teach  a  dog  to  pause 
when  he  arrives  within  a  given  distance  of  his  game ;  but  it  can  never 
produce  such  an  intense  physical  orgasm  as  this.  See  how  his  eye 
gloats  with  ecstasy,  and  his  nostril  gapes-^if  I  may  so  use  the  word. 
He  is  rigid,  too,  and  motionless,  as  are,  in  reality,  the  marble  dogs  of 
Meleager.'' 

Urging  him  gently  forward  with  our  knee,  he  began  to  draw  and  the 
game  to  run.  It  soon  became  evident,  from  the  many  rings  and  wiod- 
ings  the  dogs  made,  that  they  had  a  landrail  before  them.  At  length 
the  bird,  finding  all  his  efibrts  to  mislead  them  fruitless,  and  that  they 
pressed  hard  upon  him,  reluctantly  got  up,  and  was  killed.  The  flight 
of  the  landrail  is  ^Xo^^  flickering y  and  feeble,  and  it  is  really  most 
strange  that  a  bird  of  such  limited  strength  of  wing  should  be  able  to 
pass  the  channel  in  its  southward  migration,  as  it  is  known  to  do.  So 
much  does  this  bird  depend  on  its  legs  in  escape  from  danger,  and 
such  is  its  aversion  to  flying,  that,  when  forced  to  rise,  we  have  fre- 
quently seen  it,  after  being  more  than  once  shot  at,  drop  again  in  the 
same  field,  though  not  a  pellet  had  touched  it.  Moreover,  it  is  a  cow- 
ardly bird,  that  the  slightest  blow  will  bring  down. 

The  day  proved  overpoweringly  hot ;  but  we  were  both  of  us  too 
zealous  sportsmen  to  remit  our  exertions  through  that  cause.  On  we 
went,  through  heavy  potato-grounds,  stubbles,  pastures,  and  cool 
green  turnip-fields ;  and  many  were  the  coveys  we  raised,  scattered,  and 
thinned  in  our  prog^ss. 

It  was  now  high  noon.  The  blazing  chariot  of  the  sun  passing  the 
meridian  had  gathered  huge  trains  of  clouds  that  moderated  his  fervour 
for  this  nether  world  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  produced  the  grandest 
efliects  imaginable,  by  the  breadths  of  shadow  they  cast  on  the  land- 
scape beneath  them.  Those  who  breakfast  at  four  in  the  morning  need 
an  early  dinner.  For  our  part,  wishing  to  pursue  the  sport  as  long  as 
possible,  and,  as  our  accustomed  dinner-hour  would  trespass  upon  a 
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▼alnable  part  of  the  day  for  shooting ;  while  at  noon  (when  birds  are 
stationary  and  afford  litUe  or  no  amusement)  that  meal  might  be  agree- 
ably made,  we  bent  our  steps  towards  the  cool,  leafy  recess,  hard  by  a 
cluq>iog  limpid  brook*  where  we  had  directed  our  cloth  to  be  spread. 

In  our  sweltering,  jaded  condition,  mere  shade  and  rest  were  abso- 
lute Ittzaries ;  delicious,  too,  were  the  choice  cold  viands  laid  before 
as;  most  refreshing,  the  icy  porter  that  we  quaffed. 

But  who  is  this  yenerable  and  cheerful-looking  man,  clad  in' suit  of 
sober  black,  that  comes  up  the  brook-side  to  visit  us?  It  is  the 
Rector ;  worthiest  of  old  men !  Doubtless  he  comes  to  thank  us  per- 
sonally for  the  birds  we  sent  him,  and  perhaps  to  invite  us,  as  usual,  to 
dine  with  him  to-morrow« 

**  *  Hie  carylts  vumtas  inter  caniedimui  ulmoSf* "  says  he,  looking 
lound  with  a  smile,  as  he  entered  our  shady  nook. 

"Welcome,  my  excellent  friend,''  cried  the  captain,  seizing  his 
willing  hand,  and  cordially  shaking  it,  '*  welcome,  with  your  apposite 
quotation  from  beloved  Maro." 

**  A  most  delectable  spot,  upon  my  word !''  exclaimed  the  rector, 
lesnming  his  pleasantry,  unmindful  of  the  captain's  salute.  **  Here  we 
liave  a  green  brook-side,  trees,  and  dense  hazel-bushes,  backed  by  a 
lianging  orchard,  with  its  golden  treasures.  A  classical  retreat  I  No 
doubt  haunted  still  in  the  moonlight  by  piping  Fauns,  Naiads  from  the 
stream,  and  dancmg  Dryads." 

Sitting  down,  after  returning  our  respective  greetings,  he  explained 
to  us  the  purpose  of  his  visit,  which  was  precisely  what  we  had  antici- 
pated ;  then  gave  us  quaint  and  amusing  narratives  of  the  various  diffi- 
culties he,  a  nervous  old  man,  had  encountered  in  his  endeavours  to 
find  us ;  though  he  had  been,  as  he  thought,  pretty  clearly  instructed 
on  this  point,  at  **  the  Manor."  He  stayed  with  us  the  whole  time 
we  remained,  nor  did  he  refuse  one  glass  of  the  fragrant  milk-punch 
we  indulged  in  after  dinner. 

We  had  not  long  recommenced  beatings  when  an  incident  occurred, 
which,  as  it  is  curious,  and  the  experience  of  many  years  shooting  has 
sot  afforded  the  like,  we  shall  be  at  the  pains  of  relating. 

One  of  our  nutrkers  came  in  to  inform  us  that  there  were  several 
birds  calling  in  a  stubble  below,  named  "  the  four  acres."  Although 
partridge  seldom  lie  well  when  thus  occupied,  as  the  place  was  near,  we 
were  willing  to  try  them  ;  so  we  turned  that  way.  Now  the  said  field 
skirted  the  base  of  the  little  hill  we  were  then  on,  and  was  divided  by 
a  low  hedge  from  a  narrow  strip  of  green  aftermath,  through  the  bottom 
of  which  a  small  brook  pursued  its  devious  secret  course,  among  alder- 
bushes,  ash,  and  poplar  trees.  On  the  other  side  of  a  similar  reach 
of  pasture,  beyond  the  stream,  there  rose  a  majestic  wood,  which 
stretched  away  to  the  top  of  the  opposite  hill. 

On  nearing  the  upper  fence  of  the  stubble  field,  some  turnip-hoers 
who  were  at  work  told  us  that  by  peeping  cautiously  over  ijt  we  might 
see  the  birds  on  the  ground,  as  they  had  seen  them  when  last  at  the 
headland.  We  were  curious  enough  to  do  this ;  for  so  closely  do  par- 
tridge lie,  and  so  warily  creep  before  dogs,  that  it  is  rarely  indeed  the 
sportsman  sees  them  in  this  manner ;  however,  when  he  does,  he  can- 
not have  a  more  interesting  sight  of  the  kind,  as  the  bird's  walk  is 
proud  and  graceful,  very  much  like  that  of  Guinea-fowl.    Accordingly, 
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on  looking^  over  the  hedge,  we  saw  four  partridges  at  a  distance  of  about 
two  hundred  yards.  Three  of  them  were  walking  carelessly  about, 
feeding;  the  fourth,  with  outstretched  neck,  was  calling  vociferously, 
making  also  short  but  rapid  runs  between  each  strain  of  the  call.  We 
had  not  long  watched  them  when  suddenly  one  of  them  gave  a  sharp 
note  of  terror  or  warning,  on  which  they  all  instantly  crouched  so  close, 
as  to  be  no  longer  visible.  Glancing  upwards  we  descried  a  hawk- 
probably  from  the  neighbouring  wood — hovering  in  the  blue  lift  above. 
Here  indeed  was  sufficient  explanation  of  this  alarm.  In  a  brief  while 
three  of  the  birds  raised  themselves  timidly,  and  ran  into  the  hedge  for 
shelter.  But  the  doomed  one  remained;  nor  did  he  make  any  attempt 
to  escape ;  over  him  the  hawk  balanced  himself  with  minatory  trem- 
bling pinions;  and  dropped  closer  and  closer,  until  within  about 
twenty  feet  of  the  ground,  where  he  paused  a  long  time,  as  though  to 
terrify  his  prey  out  of  all  power  to  escape.  At  length,  plumb-like  down 
he  stooped  ;  and  ere  the  shout  we  now  raised  to  scare  him  could  be 
heard,  the  bird's  death^stroke  had  been  given. 

After  witnessing  this  feat,  we  clambered  hastily  over  the  fence,  and 
ran  towards  the  spot.  But  the  hawk  was  not  easily  to  be  balked  of  his 
quarry.  We  had  not  reached  gun-shot  distance,  when,  to  the  surprise 
of  us  ail,  he  rose  slowly  and  heavily  with  the  bird  in  his  talons,  and 
flying  near  the  ground,  barely  cleared  the  hedge  below,  then  crossed 
the  strip  of  aftermath,  and  disappeared  with  his  prey  among  the  trees 
by  the  brook. 

"You'll  find  him  i^in,  sir,  if  you  try,"  said  one  of  the  marktrt^ 
"  he's  dropped  within  a  dozen  yards  of  yonder  pollard  ash,  on  the 
upper  side." 

Giving  our  dogs  into  the  charge  of  an  attendant,  lest  they  should 
defeat  our  object,  we  walked  down  to  the  brook,  and  stealthily  entered 
its  almost  waterless  channel,  about  a  hundred  yards  below  where  the 
hawk  had  dropped.  Creeping  cautiously  round  a  short  curve  of  the 
stream,  we  espied  him  on  a  large  flat  fragment  of  mossy  rock,  busily- 
engaged  on  the  bird;  his  wings  expanded,  and  playing  like  fans  about 
his  head  ;  as  is  the  case  with  birds  of  prey  when  feeding.  It  was 
rather  a  long  distance  to  shoot ;  but  what  could  be  done  ?  If  we  ad- 
vanced another  yard,  he  would  detect  us  and  escape ;  so  we  relied  on 
our  gun,  and  in  a  single  instant  the  feathered  murderer  and  his  victim 
lay  together  in  death. 

The  partridge,  which  we  found  slightly  mangled  at  the  base  of  the 
neck,  was  a  young  one  of  average  size,  and  the  hawk  proved  to  be  a 
large  female  sparrow-hawk — ^the  most  rapacious  and  daring  of  that 
tribe  of  birds. 

Our  shadows  were  lengthening  rapidly  on  the  yellow  grass;  the  un- 
yoked oxen,  followecfby  the  singing  ploughman,  were  plodding  lazily 
home  from  their  labour ;  the  partridge  was  calling  loudly  in  every  di- 
rection, and  would  not  lie,  when  we  relinquished  sport  (intending  to 
renew  it  on  the  morrow) ;  and  returned,  weary,  but  satisfied  with  the 
day's  pleasure,  to  "  the  Manor." 
^  Not  long  had  the  starry  huntsman*  and  his  fire-dogs  set  their 
nightly  chase  in  the  sky,  ere  our  head  was  on  the  pillow ;  and  sound, 
and  sweet,  and  refreshing  are  the  slumbers  of  the  tired  sportsman. 

*  Bootes. 
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PHINEAS  QUIDDT;  OR,  SHEER  INDUSTRY. 

Bt  John  Poole»  Esq* 
author  of  "  paul  pry,"  &c. 

Chap.  XXXVIII. 

OUR  HERO,  RNCOURAGED  BY  A  FRIEND  AT  COURT,  PERSISTS  IK  BEINO 
DESPERATELY  IN  LOVE — A  MYSTERIOUS  AKNOUNCEMBHT — '*  THOUGH 
A  LODGING-HOUSE-KEEPER  SHE  HAS  A  HEART  :*'  QUOTATION  FROM 
A  SENTIMENTAL  COMEDY — A  CALAMITOUS  EVENT  '*  HONESTLF  AND 
CANDIDUr"  RECORDED. 

•  ♦  #  #  ♦ 

'*  Gome  back  V*  exclaimed  Qaiddy ;  **  Vm  uncommon  happy.  And 
pray,  my  dear,  good  lady,  when  did  Miss  St.  Egremont  return  ?" 

**  She  has  been  in  town  nearly  a  month,"  replied  Mrs.  Fleecer. 
**  She  returned  about  a  week  after  you  went  to  Margate.*' 
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*^  I  will  not  come  down,"  said  Miss  St.  Egremont  to  Mrs.  Fleecer. 
**  You  may  entertain  your  visiter  yourself." 

**  But  he  is  so  very  anxious  to  see  you,"  said  Fleecer,  **  and  he'll 
think  your  refusal  so  very  odd." 

**  What  care  I  either  for  his  thoughts  or  his  anxieties?"  said  Honoria. 

*^  Then  what  shall  I  say  to  him,  Norey  ?" 

**  You  may  tell  him  the  truth :  I  will  not  see  him  either  now  or  at 
any  future  time." 

*'  That  girl  is  a  perfect  non  compos — when  he's  ready,  as  he  says,  to 
pop  the  question  at  once !"  muttered  Mrs.  Fleecer,  as  she  descended 
the  stairs. 

*^  Miss  S.  sends  her  very  best  compliments,"  said  Mrs.  Fleecer  to 
Quiddy  :j  "  she  hopes  you'll  pardon  her  for  not  coming  down  this 
evening,  as  she  has  a  dreadful  headach." 

''I  am  uncommon  sorry,"  said  Quiddy;  and  he  toas  uncommon 
sorry-*at  losing  this  opportunity  of  pressing  his  suit  with  a  lady  whose 
property  was  *'not  secured  for  her  in  the  hands  of  trustees,"  but 
**  every  shilling  of  which  was  entirely  at  her  own  disposal." 

"  I  know  my  sex,  generally,  Q.,"  continued  Mrs.  Fleecer ;  "  no 
woman  is  in  a  hurry  to  give  up  her  independence ;  and  I  know 
her  as  well  as  I  know  myself.  If  ever  she  should  marry  she'll  marry 
the  man  of  her  heart,  though  he  hadn't  enough  to  buy  the  wedding-ring 
with." 

This,  like  the  half- hour's  conversation  that  had  preceded  it,*  passed  in 
whispers. 

"  And  there's  the  danger,"  said  Quiddy  :  "  she  may  be  snapped  up 
by  some  adventurer  who  thinks  of  nothing  but  her  fortune,  and  who 
might  squander  it  away  in  a  twelvemonth.  But  /,  my  good  lady,  with 
my  wealth,  and  all  made  by  sheer  industry — " 

''Ah!  there!"  said  Fleecer;  ''knowing  her  proud,  spirit  as  I  do, 
your  wealth  b  more  against  you  than  any  thing  else  could  be.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  you  were  not  so  monstrous  rich,  and  she  liked  you-— 
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But,  as  IVe  often  told  you,  all  this  is  idle  talk,  considering  that,  as  yet^ 
sbe  is  scarcely  acquainted  with  you/' 

*'  Scarcely  acquainted  with  me,  ma'am !  Lord  bless  you !  P.  Q.  is 
easily  known.  There's  no  guile,  no  deceit  about  me.  You  may  see 
into  my  'art  at  once.'* 

And,  leaving  the  important  noun  unsupplied  with  its  dropt  aspirate, 
this  was  particularly  true. 

*^  I  saw  into  it  from  the  first,"  said  Mrs.  Fleecer. 

"  Oh  !  ma'am,  you  flatter." 

"  But  that's  Miss  St.  Egremont's  bell,  so  I  must  leave  you.  How- 
ever, come  again  soon — *•  Faint  heart  never  won  fair  lady  ;'  and,  re- 
member— you  have  a  friend  at  court.  There's  the  bell  again,  so  good 
evening,  Q.,  good  evening." 

"  Good  evening,  my  dear  good  lady,"  said  Quiddy ;  '^  nil  despe^ 

rador 

♦  •  #  •  ♦ 

^<  What's  the  matter  with  you?"  said  Honoria  to  Mrs.  Fleecer. 

Let  our  promised  seven-league-boots  style  of  narrative  still  "be  borne 
in  mind.  Between  our  hero's  "  niZ  desperado^^  and  the  present  ques- 
tion intervened  nearly  two  months :  these  we  have  passed  over  at  a 
stride.  We  might  have  related  all  that  had  occurred  at  the  several 
yisits  which  Quiddy  had  made  in  Surrey- street;  recorded  all  his  ex- 
pressions of  sorrow  and  regret  at  Miss  St.  Egremont's  absence  upon 
every  such  occasion  ;  and  reported  Fleecer's  various  and  ingenious  ex- 
cuses and  subterfuges  to  account  for  it.  The  young  lady  had  still  re- 
solutely refused  to  see  him ;  the  elder  one  had  nearly  come  to  her  wit's 
end  for  pretexts  to  keep  him  on:  and  this  task  had  been  daily 
increasing  in  di£Bculty,  inasmuch  as  Quiddy,  wearied  by  disappoint- 
ment upon  disappointment,  had  begun  to  think  of  treating  the  pursuit 
of  the  great  heiress  as  one  would  treat  an  impracticable  riddle — that  is 
to  say,  by  '*  giving  it  up."  We  might  also  have  stated  at  full  length 
all  the  little  schemes  and  plans  imagined  by  Honoria  for  living  upon 
her  small  income  like  a  lady ;  all  her  friend's  arguments  to  prove  that 
they  were  every  one  unfeasible ;  and  how  many  times  a-day  the  latter 
haa  repeated  that  the  only  mode  in  the  universal  world,  by  which  her 
laudable  desire  of  living  like  a  lady  could  be  accomplished,  was,  by  her 
becoming  Mrs.  Quiddy,  which  she  might  be  on  any  day  of  the  week  if 
(as  Mrs.  Fleecer  eloquently  expressed  it)  '*  if,  Norey,  you  were  not  as 
obstinate  as  the  parish-pump  in  a  hard  frost."  Instead  of  all  that,  we, 
for  reasons  of  our  own,  jump  to  the  question  which  was  put  by  Honoria 
to  her  friend  as  they  were  sitting  at  breakfast  one  morning,  nearly  three 
months  after  the  return  of  the  former  from  Starveleigh  Cottage. 

'^  There  is  something  the  matter  with  you,  I'm  sure,"  said  Honoria : 
"  you  have  been  crying — why,  you  are  crying  now." 

'*  Nothing,  dear,  indeed  it's  nothing,"  replied  Fleecer.  *'  I  did  not 
sleep  very  well,  that*s  all." 

'*  Then,  pray  let  me  have  no  more  of  it.  Fleecer.  I  had  enough  of  that 
at  Mrs.  Woefield's  to  last  me  my  life.  Consider — such  a  rainy  season 
as  I  lived  through  !  a  set-in  shower  of  tears  for  three  months !  But 
what  can  be  flie  reason  the  newspaper  is  not  come  this  morning?" 

*'  As  I  told  you,  before,  dear,  I  suppose  the  boy  has  forgot  to  bring 
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iU"  said  Fleecer,  pretending  to  sneeze,  as  an  excuse  for  pntUng  her 
handkerchief  to  her  eyes. 

*'  llien  send  Betty  for  it,"  said  Honoria,  **  I  can't  bear  to  pass  a 
day  without  seeing  the  newspaper/' 

**  Yes— no— by-and-by,"  stammered  Mrs.  Fleecer.  «•  And  now, 
my  dear  Norey,  do  come  down  if  Mr.  Quiddy  should  come  to  tea  with 
me  this  evening.  I've  particular  reasons  for  it  You  must — you  shall 
—1  won't  take  a  denial.  You  know  I'm  your  friend ;  and  believe  me 
when  I  say  there's  no  time  to  be  lost.  He'll  marry  you  to-morrow 
if  you  will  but  say  the  word ;  and  then  you  will  be  settled,  and  a  lady 
for  life." 

This,  and  much  more  to  the  same  purpose  did  she  say,  and  with  an  ear-> 
nestness  that  positively  astonished  the  lady  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 
At  length,  recovering  herself,  Honoria  said, 

**  You  have  settled  the  point  at  last,  Mrs.  Fleecer.  I  had  almost 
accustomed  myself  to  your  constant  worry  upon  thb  foolish  subject, 
and,  lately,  have  done  no  more  than  laugh  at  it ;  but  this  serious  out- 
break of  yours  is  really  too  much.  At  the  end  of  this  week  I  shall 
quit  your  house,  and  never  will  I  enter  it  again.  Remember — ^I  warned 
yea  long  ago  that  it  would  come  to  this." 

The  look,  tone,  and  manner  of  the  speaker,  as  she  uttered  these 
words,  left  no  doubt  upon  the  mind  of  the  hearer  that  she  was  in 
earnest.    And  she  was  so.     Miss  St.  Egremont  quitted  the  room. 

**  Poor  girl ! — poor,  unfortunate  girl !"  said  Mrs.  Fleecer,  the  m- 
stant  she  was  alone:  "  I  knew  it  would  be  so — I  told  her  so." 

And  while  she  spoke,  she  drew  from  her  pocket  the  newspaper  which, 
when  Honoria  joined  her  at  breakfast,  she  had  hastily,  and  unperceived 
by  her,  thrust  into  it.  Again  did  she  read  the  following  cautious  para* 
graph  which  appeared  under  the  head  of  City  Ivtelligekce  : — 

''Just  as  business  was  over  yesterday  afternoon,  it  was  whis- 
pered on  'Change  that  a  certain  highly-respectable  house  in  the  city 
had  failed  for  a  very  large  amount.  As  no  names  were  distinctly 
mentioned,  it  would  be  imprudent,  if  not,  indeed,  highly  improper,  to 
say  more  at  present  than  that  the  house  thus  mysteriously  alluded  to  is 
that  of  Messrs.  Wh»bble  and  Sc-tt,  the  emment  b-ll  br-k-rs  in 
B»rch^n  J^e.  The  failure  (of  which  we  fear  we  may  confidently 
state  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt)  is  generally  attributed  to  the 
losses  at  play  and  on  the  turf,  and  to  the  boundless  extravagance  of  the 
jnnbr  partner,  Mr.  H-rry  Sc-tt." 

It  is  but  a  just  compliment  to  the  penetration  of  Mrs.  Fleecer  to  say, 
that,  cantiouslv  and  mysteriously  as  the  "  certain  highly-respectable 
liouse"  was  alluded  to,  she,  nevertheless,  from  amongst  the  numerous 
highly- respectable  houses  in  the  city,  singled  out  the  right  one.  She 
leflected  for  a  while  how  it  would  be  best  for  her  to  proceed  in  this  un- 
happy affair^  and  presently  resolved  to  go  instantly  to  Mr.  Scott's  ofEce 
and  ascertain  the  truth  or  the  falsehood  of  the  report.  To  save  poor 
Honoria,  in  the  mean  while,  from  the  dreadful  shock  which  the  [Nira- 
graph*  whether  true  or  false,  would  occasion  her,  she  kindly  and  con- 
sklerately  desired  Betty  to  tell  Miss  St.  Egremont,  in  reply  to  any 
inquiry  die  might  make  about  the  newspaper,  that  it  had  not  been 
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sent ;  and,  moreover,  should  she  be  sent  out  to  procure  one,  to  return 
and  say  there  was  not  one  to  be  had. 

<'  And  now,  Betty,"  said  she,  ''{I  am  going  out  for  an  hour  or  two. 
Be  careful  and  mind  what  Fve  told  you,  and  I'll  give  you  a  shilling :  if 
you  make  the  least  mistake  FU  turn  you  away  at  a  minute's  warning." 

The  inducement,  without  the  threat,  was  sufficient  for  Betty. 

^'  I'll  not  only  say  it  but  swear  to  it,  mum,"  said  Betty,  determined 
to  earn  the  shilling  honestly.  '<  When  I  promise  to  tell  a  lie,  mum, 
you  may  believe  me."  And  she  thought  to  herself,  *'  Lor !  if  mississ 
did  but  pay  me  a  shilling  apiece  for  'em  what  a  rich  woman  should  I 
be  by  this  time !" 

It  was  but  too  true !  The  offices  of  Messrs.  Whobble  and  Scott 
were  closed,  and  on  the  outer  door  was  pasted  a  notice  that  all  letters 
and  parcels  for  them  were  to  be  sent  to,  and  all  inquiries  concerning 
them  made  at,  Messrs.  Docket  and  Writmore's,  solicitors,  Thread- 
needle-street.    Thitlier  did  Mrs.  Fleecer  proceed. 

And  what  were  the  answers  to  poor  Fleecer's  anxious  inquiries  ?  The 
firm  would  appear  as  bankrupts  in  the  next  gazette :  their  a6fairs  were 
in  as  bad  a  state  as  it  was  possible  to  conceive :  the  creditors  would  be 
fortunate  should  they  recover  sixpence,  or,  indeed,  any  thing  in  the 
pound  :  Mr.  Whobble,  who  had  latterly  left  the  entire  management  of 
the  business  to  his  junior  partner,  had  been  deceived  and  was  ruined 
by  him ;  and  Mr.  Harry  Scott  (as  they  had  just  discovered)  had  sailed 
for  America  a  week  ago,  having  left  town  on  pretence  of  going  to 
Brighton  for  a  few  days  for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  Any  further  in-^ 
formation  which  the  lady  might  desire  Mr.  Docket  would  be  '*  roost 
happy  and  delighted"  to  give  her.     She  had  had,  however,  sufficient. 

With  the  intention  of  asking  the  advice  of  Mr.  Quiddy  she  went  to 
Mark-lane.  She  had  actually  reached  his  house,  when  she  suddenly 
stopped. 

"  What  a  fool  I  am !"  thought  she.  This  dreadful  business  has  quite 
bewildered  me.  What  was  I  going  to  do  ?  No^-I  must  keep  him  in 
the  dark  about  it,  at  all  events.  He  must  not  know  she  is  pen- 
niless." 

With  a  heavy  heart  and  streaming  eyes  she  proceeded  homewards. 

'^  Well,"  thought  she,  '*  let  it  come  to  the  worst  she  shall  never 
want  a  home  whilst  I  have  one.  But  how  shall  I  break  this  matter  to 
her?  Ah  !  if  she  had  but  taken  my  advice !  But  I  told  her  how  it 
would  be — I  told  her  so." 


'*  Then  I  am  left  destitute  in  the  world  !"  said  Honoria. 

And  so  she  was ;  '*  honestly  and  candidly"  she  was  so. 

Though  with  the  utmost  caution  and  tenderness  Fleecer  divulged  to 
poor  Honoria  the  heavy  calamity  which  had  befallen  her,  the  blow  was 
astounding.  '*  Master  Bamardine,  you  must  rise  and  be  hanged"  was 
an  intimation  unwelcomely  received  by  the  gentleman  to  whom  it  was 
addressed ;  nor  did  he  display  any  greater  satisfaction  at  the  summons 
when  it  was  delivered  in  the  more  insinuating  form  of  *'  You  must  be  so 
good,  sir,  to  rise  and  be  put  to  death."  The  truth  is  that  '<  Master 
Bamardine,  you  must  rise  and  be  hanged"  is  an  invitation  which  the 
most  captivating  coaxing,  or  the  blandest  persuasion,  must  fail  to  tender 
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agreeable ;  and  though  Persiani  herself  should  warble  it  to  the  party 
invited,  embellishing  it  even  with  her  sweetest  and  most  artistical  va- 
riations, still  would  the  burden  of  the  song  be  ''  you  must  rise  and  be 
hang'd."  That  is  not  to  be  surmounted.  And  so  is  it  usually  with  the 
very  best  attempts  to  render  any  great  calamity  palatable. 


But  to  each  and  all  of  those  topics  of  comfort  and  consolation  Ho-> 
noria's  only  reply  was,  *'  But  I  am  destitute,  I  am  destitute  !*' 

It  may  be  thought  that,  as  an  obvious  remedy  for  this  cruel  misfortune, 
Mrs.  Fleecer  suggested  her  sublime  panacea,  Mr.  Phineas  Quiddy.  But 
no :  whatever  may  have  been  passing  in  her  mind  she  had  too  much 
tact  to  name  him  at  such  a  moment.  It  may  be  thought  also  that  she 
would  vindicate  her  own  sagacity  by  an  occasional  *'  Ah  !  if  you  had 
but  followed  my  advice !"  or,  "  I  knew  how  it  would  end,"  or,  *'  I 
told  you  how  it  would  be."  But,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  she  did  not 
mingle  with  her  words  of  consolation  one  syllable  oi  reproach.  We 
do  not  attribute  this  forbearance  on  her  part  to  exquisite  delicacy  of 
feeling  or  refinement  of  mind.  Had  her  friend  lost  but  Iialf  her  for- 
tune Mrs.  Fleecer  probably  would  not  have  relinquished  the  opportu- 
tunity  of  enjoying  her  small  triumph  ;  but  Honoria,  whom  she  really 
loved,  was  utterly  ruined  ;  and  all  considerations  of  self-gratification 
were  merged  in  sorrow  for  her  misfortune. 

Chap.  XXXIX. 

XiVD  INQDtRIES — THE  EFFECTS  PRODUCED  Off  A  LADY*S  FIRMEST 
&E80LUT101IS  BT  THE  DISCOVERT  THAT  SHE  HAS  NOTHIKG  PJBA 
ANNUM  TO  LIVE  UPOK— QUIDDY,  WITH  HIS  USUAL  INSTINCT  OF 
SELF-PROTECTION,  TAKES  LAWY£a*S  OPINIONS,  AND,  SATISFIED 
WITH   THEM  I 

During  the  six  weeks  that  poor  Honoria  had  been  confined  to  her 
bed  by  the  severe  illness  occasioned  by  the  shock  she  had  received, 
Quiddy  called  almost  daily  to  inquire  concerning  the  state  of  the  fair 
sufferer. 

" and  six  weeks*  illness  would  change  any  body," 

said  Quiddy. 

''  You  would  hardly  know  her  again,  Q.,"  continued  Mrs.  Fleecer. 
"  Poor  thing !  so  altered  as  she  is  she  wouldn't  like  you  to  see  her  just 
now.  But,  thank  Heaven  !  Doctor  Twicknam — ^and  as  clever  a  man 
he  is  as  any  in  the  profession — not  one  of  the  physicking  sort,  but  a 
doctor  after  my  own  heart,  for  he  prescribes  port-wine  in  preference  to 
pills  and  powders — Doctor  Twicknam  says  that  a  couple  of  glasses  of 
port  a-day,  and  a  month  at  Brighton,  will  make  her  as  well,  ay,  and 
as  handsome  again  as  ever,  Q." 

"  Handsome,  Mrs.  F.  !*'  exclaimed  he :  *'  that's  all  one  to  me : 
handsome  or  ugly,  my  love  for  her  won't  be  less  one  way  or  the 
%  other. 

*'  That  I  do  believe,"  said  Mrs.  Fleecer. 

*'  Ah !  she  has  had  a  narrow  escape,"  said  Quiddy.  *'  And  no  ac- 
counting for  her  illness,  as  you've  often  told  me,  eh,  ma'am?" 

"  Not  in  the  least/'  replied  she.    '<  In  the  morning  she  was  as  well 
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as  we  are ;  and,  at  nigbt,  I  wouldn't  have  insured  her  life  for  the  value 
of  a  China  orange*'' 

**  And  if  any  thing  had  happened  to  her !  Without  a  relation  in  the 
world,  as  you've  said,  what  would  have  become  of  her  fortune !  Well; 
I  suppose  it  would  have  been  the  better  for  somebody ^  eh,  my  dear 
good  lady  ?" 

To  this  supposition,  which  was  accompanied  with  a  knowing  look,  the 
other  evasively  replied, 

*'  She  has  a  great  regard  for  me,  certainly." 

♦  •  •  •  • 

Whobble  and  Scott — a  first  and  final  dividend  of  fourpence  in  the 
pound! 

'*  Well,"  said  Honoria,  throwing  down  a  letter,  **  this  completes  it ! 
In  my  present  condition,  twelve  hundred  fourpences  would  have  been 
something  to  me ;  but  Docket  and  Writmore  say  that  Mr.  Whobble 
not  having  signed  the  bond,  I  have  no  claim  upon  the  estate;  it  is  a 
private  debt  of  Scott's.  Honestly  and  candidly,"  added  she,  with  a 
bitter  laugh,  "  honestly  and  candidly,  he  has  left  me  in  a  pleasing 
condition  1" 

"  The  villain  !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Fleecer.  "  But  never  mind,  my 
dear,"  continued  she ;  ^<  as  I  have  told  you  from  the  first,  as  long  as  I 
live,  here  is  a  home  for  you." 

^*  You  are  a  kind-hearted  creature,"  replied  Honoria,  ^'  but  (I  must 
repeat  it)  a  life  of  dependance  I  will  not  lead." 

"  Then  what  will  you  do  ?"  said  Mrs.  Fleecer ;  "  for  you  have  not  a 
shilling  to  live  upon." 

Miss  St.  Egremont  made  no  reply ;  for,  much  as  she  had  thought 
upon  the  subject,  she  had  not  succeeded  in  devising  an  expedient  for 
her  self-support. 

*^  A  life  of  dependence  is  wretched  enough,  and  that's  the  truth  of 
it,"  said  Mrs.  Fleecer ;  who,  with  the  hope  of  working  out  her  fa- 
vourite project,  artfully  resolved  to  make  Honoria  thoroughly  miserable 
by  suggestmg  to  her  the  worst  and  most  repelling  of  the  probable 
consequences  of  her  destitute  condition.    So  she  continued : — 

''  But  you  needn't  be  dependant  upon  me,  Norey,  dear.  To  make 
it  agreeable  to  your  feelings,  you  shall  do  a  little  work  for  me.  I  don't 
mean  as  a  common  servant :— you  shall  just  wait  upon  the  better  sort 
of  lodgers,  and  take  care  of  the  house-linen  and  xeep  it  in  order  for 
me.  That  will  be  like  earning  your  living,  so  you  will  be  under  no 
obligation  to  me.  ni  not  pay  you  any  thing :  the  vales,  the  half-crowns 
and  shillings  youll  get  from  the  lodgers,  will  keep  you  in  pocket- 
money,  so  for  that  you'll  be  under  no  obligation  to  me." 

Miss  St.  Egremont  felt  as  if  pricked  with  red-hot  needles ;  but  she 
replied  not.    Mrs.  Fleecer  proceeded  :— 

^*  Or  if  you  were  to  take  in  needlework?  To  be  sure,  by  working 
your  fingers  to  the  bone  you  couldn't  earn  more  than  eighteenpence 
a-day— -but  that  would  be  better  than  nothing,  and  something  yon 
must  do  to  earn  your  living.** 

And  to  this  Miss  St.  Egremont  replied  not. 

**  As  to  openinfi^  a  school  for  little  children  (as  you  have  talked  of 
doing)  that  would  be  a  very  bad  speculation  ;  and  what  else  to  think 
of  I'm  sure  I  don't  know. — Dear  me!  a  thought  strikes  me:  lady's- 
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maid  to  a  lady  of  quality — or  upper  nursery-maid  ia  a  rupeetahk 
family.  It  wouldn't  be  pleasant  to  you,  after  living  like  a  lady  your* 
self  for  so  many  years*  that  I  admit ;  but  there  would  be  no  disgrace 
in  ity  my  dear  Norey,  and  in  your  forlorn  condition  you  must  do  lome* 
thing  to  earn  your  IMng** 

And  to  this  Miss  St.  Egremont,  though  she  sighed  deeply,  replied 
not. 

''As  to  marrying  Mr.  Quiddy/'  said  Mrs.  Fleecer  *' (which  yoa 
might  do  this  very  hour  if  you  would),  that's  a  subject  Fm  resolyed 
111  never  mention  again ;  for  whenever  I  do  you  flv  out  so  I  No>^- 
since  you  are  so  blind  to  your  own  interest— but  I'll  never  name  him 
again.'' 

And  to  THIS  Miss  St.  Egremont  made  no  reply ! 

'<  P«e  done  it  r  thought  Mrs.  Fleecer. 

This  conversation  occurred  at  noon.  In  the  course  of  the  evening 
of  that  same  day — 

'*  That's  Quiddy's  knock,  dear,**  said  Mrs.  Fleecer.  <<  Go  up  to 
your  own  room  as  you  don't  like  to  see  him.  I'll  get  rid  of  him  as  soon 

I  can,  and  will  let  you  know  when  he's  gone." 

**  Why,"  said  Honoria,  *'  I  don't  know,  but,  really — upon  my  word 
you  say  he  has  made  so  many  inquiries  about  me,  why,  to  thank 
will  be  but  an  act  of  common  civility." 

**  Yes,  I  have  done  it,"  thought  Mrs.  Fleecer. 

Our  hero  was,  as  usual,  received  in  Mrs.  Fleecer's  room.  He  took 
dummy — ^the  ladies  played  against  him.  Miss  St.  Egremont  was  not 
uncivil  to  him,  although  he  occasionally  delivered  himself  of  an  ex- 
pression which  was  too  pointed  to  be  misunderstood ;  Mrs.  Fleecer  was 
more  than  once  at  the  point  of  joyfully  uttering, ''  I've  done  it  i"  and 
Qniddy,  happy  Quiddy,  was  happy  Quiddy  to  &e  last,  notwithstand- 
ing his  loss  of  ninepence  at  cards.  An  invitation  to  take  his  revenge 
on  the  following  evening  was  proposed  by  Mrs.  Fleecer,  seconded  by 
Miss  St  Egremont,  and  rapturously  accepted  by  him. 

•  ♦•#•# 


— — -  ■■  "  I  admit  what  you  say  upon  that  point  to 

be  true,  Fleecer,"  said  Miss  St.  Egremont,  in  conclusion :  '*  (is  ugli- 
ness is  no^  a  very  important  point  for  consideration ;  but  then,  he  is  so 
very  disi^jeeable.    Good  night." 

♦  ♦  ♦  •  « 

On  the  following  evening  Mr.  Quiddy  was,  for  the  first  time,  received 
in  Miss  St.  Egremont's  apartment — ^the  drawing-room ! 

He  again  departed  a  loser-- singular  coincidence !— of  ninepence ; 
et  so  delighted  was  he  by  the  amiable  behaviour  of  the  heiress,  that 
e  exhibited  not,  either  by  word  or  look,  the  slightest  symptom  of  ill- 
humour. 

■        ■     '        ■■  **  I  admit  what  you  say  upon  that  point  to 

be  true.  Fleecer,"  said  Miss  St.  Egremont,  in  conclusion :  '*  though  he 
is  not  the  most  agreeable  person  in  the  world,  he  may,  nevertheless, 
possess  many  good  qualities.    Good  night." 


I 


Next  morning       — —        ........i.        ^  .««.«».       m^mm,mmmm 

**  From  all  these  inquiries,"  said  the  worthy  Iscariot  Hitchflat  to 
our  hero,  **  I  presume  you  are  about  to  marry." 
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'  "  Oh,  no ;  not  I/'  replied  the  ever  ingenuous  Quiddy ;  ^*  no  thoughts 
of  such  a  thing.*' 

''  Then  why  are  you  so  anxious  for  the  information  ?"  inquired 
Hitchflat. 

**  Why — ^because — in  short,  one  likes  to  know  such  things,  that's 
all,*'  said  Quiddy. — *^  Ahem ! — But  you  are  certain  that  that  is  the 
law :  if  no  settlements  are  made  before  marriage,  the  woman's  pro- 
perty becomes  the  husband's  V 

**  Clearly,"  replied  the  worthy  Hitchflat. 

''  And  the  woman  has  no  control  whatever  over  it  afterwards,"  said 
Quiddy. 

'^  None  in  the  world,"  said  the  respectable  limb  of  the  law.  *^  But 
I  thought  every  child  knew  that.*' 

This  information  corroborated  that  which  he  had  just  previously  re- 
ceived from  his  legal  adviser  in  the  city.  Joyfully  rubbing  his  hands 
as  he  departed,  he  exclaimed, 

'<  Airs  right  and  safe  then  !" 

On  that  very  evening  (taking  advantage  of  Mrs.  Fleecer's  prolonged 
and  premeditated  absence)  the  agreeable  Quiddy  made  a  proposal  of 
marriage  to  Miss  Honoria  St.  Egremont ! 

And  what  were  the  chief  points  preceding  this  important  step  ? 

He  talked  over-much  of  his  ''  disinterested  affection,"  still  more  of 
his  '*  many  thousands ;"  but  he  delicately  abstained  from  even  the 
slightest  allusion  to  the  lady's  *\fortu»e.** 

And  how  was  the  proposal  received  ? 

Miss  St.  Egremont  was  "  surprised" — ^*  astonished"—*"  utterly  con- 
founded"-—" she  could  say  nothing  to  it" — "  she  knew  not  what  to 
say" — *<he  must  leave  her" — "she  was  in  such  a  state  of  mind"— 
"  indeed  he  must  leave  herybr  the  present.** 


"  Nonsense,  Q.,"  said  Mrs.  Fleecer,  who  had  been  waiting  for  him 
in  the  '*  hall," — a  refusal,  indeed !  I  listened  at  the  keyhole  and 
heard  all  that  passed  :  it*s  as  good  as  if  she  had  said  *  Yes'  a  thousand 
times  over.    Come  again  to-morrow." 

Delifhted  and  happy,  away  he  went. 

"  Ecod  I  am  a  cute  fellow !"  thought  he ;  '^  I'll  marry  her  out  of  hand, 
or  some  one  or  another  may  put  it  into  her  head  to  think  of  settle- 
ments." 

Chap.  XL. 

AK   IMPORTANT   CIIAFTER,   THOUGH     NOT     EQUAL  IN    IMPORTANCE   TO 

THE  NEXT. 

"  I  tell  you  again  you  are  not  practising:  a  deception  upon  him, 
Norey,"  said  Mrs.  Fleecer,  **  no  more  am  I :  he  is  deceiving  himself. 
Out  of  a  few  words  which  I  dropped  promiscuous  the  first  time  we 
met  him  at  the  Play,  he  got  a  notion  into  his  head  that  you  are  intole- 
rable rich,  and  that  notion  he  has  never  got  out  of  it.  Why  should 
you  be  over-nice  in  the  matter  ?  He  cares  little  more  for  you  than  for 
me ;  and  if  he  knew  your  real  situation,  we  should  see  no  more  of  him 
in  Surrey-street,  take  my  word  for  that" 

<<Tomarry  aman  who  has  no  affection  for  one!"  said  Honoria; 
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**  horrid ! — Some  admiration  of  my  person,  perhaps/'  [The  looking- 
glass  was  opposite  to  where  she  was  standing.]  *'  But  where  there  is  no- 
thing  beyond  that,  the  chances  of  happiness  are  slight  indeed  !" 

*<  Psha !  you'll  get  on  very  well  together  after  a  little  time/'  said  the 
other.  **  I  don't  mean  to  say  he*s  exactly  the  person  to  choose  for  a 
lover,  but  you'll  soon  learn  to  put  up  with  him  for  a  husband." 

'*  And  when  he  discovers  the  deception — or,  no ;  I  won't  call  it  a  de- 
ception," continued  Honoria  (who  was  beginning  to  look  at  the  matter 
in  a  different  light) — ^  but  when  he  discovers  the  mistake  Into  which  he^ 
has  been  betrayed  by  his  own  self-interested  and  sordid  motives,  what 
18  likely  to  be  his  behaviour  to  me !" 

*'  He  can't  discover  that  till  after  you  are  married,"  said  Mrs. 
Fleecer. 

**  And  why  not  ?"  inquired  Honoria. 

'*  Did  he  say  a  word  to  you  last  night  about  your/or^tfite .'"  inquired 
Fleecer. 

'*  Not  a  syllable,"  replied  Honoria. 

**  And  why  didn't  he,  my  dear?  Because  he  fancied  that  should  he  touch 
upon  that  subject,  it  might  lead  to  some  talk  about  settlements  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing ;  as  it  is — and  recollect  what  I  wrote  to  you  when  you 
were  at  Pesterton,  about  his  anxiety  to  know  whether  you  were  in  the 
hands  of  trustees — as  it  is,  he  thinks  that  the  moment  the  ring  is  on  your 
finger,  your  fortune  will,  of  its  own  accord,  tumble  into  his  pocket^ 
and  then  my  gentleman  has  it !  Ah !  Norey,  my  dear ;  believe  me  those 
very  cunning  people  are  sometimes  too  cunning  for  themselves." 

*^  But  I  dread  to  think  of  what  may  be  his  usage  of  me  in  conse* 
quence  of  his  disappointment,"  said  Honoria. 

^'  As  to  that,"  said  Fleecer,  *^  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  separate 
maintenance ;  and  to  be  Mrs.  Quiddy  with  a  separate  maintenance 
(little  as  it  may  be)  will  be  a  better  thing  than  to  remain  Miss  St. 
Egremont  with  no  maintenance  at  all.  But  I'm  not  afraid  of  its 
coming  to  that :  with  your  sense,  and  spirit,  and  temper,  and  educa- 
tion, and  so  forth,  it  will  be  a  strange  thing  indeed  if  you  don't  keep 
him  in  order." 

**  Ah  !  Mr.  Honest1y-and*Candidly,"  said  Honoria  (and  a  bitter  sigh 
was  wrung  from  her  bosom  by  the  thought),  ^'  you  have  I  to  thank  for 
the  pleasant  prospect  before  me  also." 

That  evening  Miss  St.  Egremont,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Fleecer,  ac- 
cepted Mr.  Quiddy's  invitation  to  the  Play.  On  their  return  home, 
Mr.  Quiddy  accepted  Mrs.  Fleecer's  invitation  to  partake  of  a  little 
aupper  which  had  been  prepared  in  Miss  St.  Egremont's  apart- 
ment! 

On  the  following  evening  Miss  St.  Egremont  accompanied  Mr. 
Quiddy  to  the  Opera.  Mrs.  Fleecer,  unfortunately ^  was  too  unwell 
to  be  of  the  party ! ! 

On  the  morning  succeeding  that,  Mr.  Quiddy  had  the  honour  and 
happiness  of  exhibiting  to  Miss  St.  Egremont  the  giants  in  Guildhall^ 
together  with  some  others  of  the  wonders  of  the  City ! ! ! 

There  is  an  old  proverb  to  the  effect  that  *^  Needs  must  when  a 
certain  gentleman  (who  shall  be  nameless)  mounts  the  coachbox."  Time 
was  when  this  theme  might  peradventure  have  tempted  us  to  the  com- 
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missioa  of  a  digressioD,  a  short  essay,  or  a  dissertation ;  but*  hastening 

to  a  conclusion,  we  shall  say  no  more  than — Poor  Honoria! 
♦  •  #  •  • 

"  I  ought  to  be  very  angry  with  you/'  said  Honoria,  when  Mrs. 
Fleecer  showed  her  the  parcel  and  the  note,  both  of  which  remained  in 
the  state  in  which  she  had  received  them  from  the  former — that  is  to 
say,  unopened. 

"  Why,  my  dear,*'  said  Mrs.  Fleecer, ''  if  I  had  allowed  this  bom* 
basin  to  be  returned  to  him,  and  with  such  a  note  as  this  of  yours, 
we  never  should  have  seen  him  again.  But,  as  you  are  now  out  of 
mourning,  what  had  we  better  do  with  it  ?" 

"  I  think  you  may  as  well  keep  it  for  yourself,'^  said  Honoria,  laugh- 
ing. 

A  week  passed  away  and  Miss  St.  Egremont  had  not  yet  given  her 
positive  consent  to  the  suit  of  her  adorer.  Hour  by  hour  did  the  impa- 
tience of  the  latter  increase ;  for  who  could  tell  (he  could  not)  what  might 
occur  to  baffle  his  hopes,  well-grounded  though  they  were  ?  Fleecer, 
the  adroit,  had  provoked  this  misgiving  by  unguardedly  letting  drop  a 
word  about  an  imaginary  Major  O'Mahony  and  a  visionary  Captain 
0*Callaghan  (gallant  officers,  both  of  hei  own  creating),  who  some- 
tiroes  '<  looked  in."  One  or  other  of  these  ^^  rascally  fortune-hunters,'' 
as  Quiddy  justly  and  indignantly  considered  them,  might  run  off  with 
the  prize ;  or  some  busy  meddler  might  wickedly  suggest  to  the  young 
lady  the  expediency  of  securing  to  herself  her  own  property  before 
(what  he  called)  the  ^ardtan-knot  was  tied— «  proceeding  which 
would  leave  him  little  more  than  the  possession  of  the  young  lady 
herself. 


^'  I  don't  see  the  need  of  her  going  to  Brighton,"  said  Quiddy  to 
Mrs.  Fleecer, ''  for  she  appears  to  be  perfectly  well  again.  I'm  sorry, 
very  sorry  for  it,  for  I  can't  bear  to  pass  a  day  without  seeing  her.  if, 
indeed,  business  would  allow  me  to  leave  town  for  a  few  days,  the  case 

would  be  different;  but,  unfortunately,  you  see And  when  will 

she  go  ?" 

*'  Not  till  the  end  of  the  week,"  replied  Mrs.  Fleecer.;  and  with  a 
studied  air  of  indifference  she  added,  ^^  Indeed  I  don't  see  how  she  can 
well  go  earlier,  for  she  is  expecting  the  arrival  of  a  gentleman  from  the 
country — an  old  and  very  confidential  friend  of  her  late  uncle's — who 
is  coming  to  advise  her  as  to  the  safest  and  prudentest  mode  of  ar- 
ranging her  affairs." 

This  '<  gentleman,"  we  scarcely  need  say,  was  very  closely  related  to 
the  •*  captain"  and  the  *•  major." 

Quiddy  was  dumfounded.  But  quickly  recovering  himself,  he 
exclaimed— 

''  Brighton — well — after  all,  since  Doctor  Twicknam  recommends  it» 
I  think  she  ought  to  go ;  and,  in  my  opinion*  she  ought  to  go  imme- 
diately. And,  as  you  say,  my  dear  good  lady,  she  knows  nobody 
there,  and  you  can't  go  with  her,  PU  go.  Now  can't  you  persuade  her 
to  go  at  once — to-morrow,  or  the  next  day  at  the  latest— eh,  Mrs. 

F.r 

**  I'll  try  what  I  can  do,  Q. — And,  mind — do  you  follow  her ;  there 
you'll  have  her  all  to  yourself;   play  the  agreeable;  take  her  to  the 
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libraries,  and  to  walk  on  the  cliffs,  and  the  parade,  and  the  Steam ;  and 
if  yon  are  the  man  I  take  yon  for,  you  insinuating  creature — But  hush ! 
here  she  comes. 

Chap.  XLI. 

for  the  astonisnikg  reason  that  the  previous  chapter  is  less 
important  thaw  the  present,  this  is  the  more  important  of 

THE  TWO. 

A  Sermon  in  little,  a  brief  and  touching  History  of  Human  Life,  is 
that  small  comer  of  the  newspaper  which  is  devoted  to  the  announce- 
ment of  Births,  Marriages,  and  Deaths ! 

Scarcely  had  a  fortnight  elapsed  when,  in  the  second  compartment 
of  that  register  in  the  Mommy  Post^  there  appeared — 

*•  LATELY,  AT  BRIGHTON,  PHINEAS  QUI  DDT,  ESQ.,  OP  MARK-LANE, 
LONDON,  TO  MISS  HONORIA  ST.  EOREMONT/' 


LITERATURE  OF  THE  MONTH. 

THE  QUEENS  OF  ENGLAND. 

VOLUME  THE  FIFTH. 

If  this  new  volume  of  Miss  Strickland's  **  Queens  of  England"  has 
less  variety  than  its  admirable  predecessors — for  it  comprises  two  lives  only 
—it  is  perhaps  more  full  of  interest  and  curiosity»  and  even  of  novelty, 
than  any  one  of  them :  and  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  more  care 
and  time  has  been  bestowed  on  it  than  either  of  the  others  obtained  at 
the  writer's  hand.  But  perhaps  this  latter  circumstance  is  to  be  attri* 
bated  to  the  strictly  personal  mterest  which  the  fair  author  must  have 
felt  in  the  first  and  most  curious  and  valuable  of  the  two  lives — ^that  of 
Queen  Catharine  Parr,  with  whom,  in  the  preface  to  her  first  volume^ 
Miss  Strickland  claims  to  be  ancestrally  connected,  and  therefore  to  en- 
joy peculiar  advantages  and  facilities  as  her  biographer. 

Certain  it  is  that  the  volume  is  fuller  of  romantic  interest  and  inci- 
dent than  half-a-dozen  romances,  and  contains  more  solid  and  new  in- 
formation than  as  many  of  those  grave  histories  which  have  come  before 
us  with  tenfold  the  pretensions  put  forth  by  this  modest  but  compre- 
hensive and  truly  national  work. 

The  volume  opens  with  the  life  of  Queen  Catharine  Parr,  sixth 
Queen  of  Henry  VIII.»  who,  as  the  reader  may  remember,  was  not 
merely  the  first  Protestant  Queen  of  England,  but  was  so  truly  and 
emphatically  Protestant,  in  the  most  comprehensive  sense  of  the  phrase, 
that  her  accession  to  the  throne  may  safely  be  considered  as  having 
greatly  aided  in  the  happy  establishment  of  the  reformation  in  £ngi> 
land :  and  that  she  lent  it  this  aid  at  the  peril  of  her  life,  proves  her 
religious  feeling  to  have  been  as  sincere  as  it  was  strongly  and  ear* 
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nestly  manifested.  Even  daring  the  first  month  of  her  marriage  with 
Henry,  long  before  the  king  himself  had  taken  a  decided  part  in  favoar 
of  the  new  doctrines,  she  exhibited  the  strength  of  her  feeling  in  the 
good  cause ;  and  subsequently  the  exercise  of  her  growing  influence 
with  the  king  in  its  behalf*  excited  the  most  powerful  enemies  of  the 
reformation,  the  Lord  ChancellorWriothesley,  and  Gardiner,  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  to  conspire  nothing  less  than  her  downfall  and  death.  la 
short,  the  character  of  this  accomplished,  virtuous,  learned,  and  dig- 
nified woman  and  queen,  afibrds  a  scope  for  Miss  Strickland's  pen, 
which  it  has  scarcely  obtained  in  the  instance  of  any  other  of  her  regal 
subjects  hitherto  ;  and  she  has  availed  herself  of  it  to  produce  a  Life 
of  singular  interest,  curiosity,  and  historical  value. 

As  Queen  Catharine  Parr  was  the  first  Protestant  Queen  of  England, 
and  the  first  and  only  Queen  Regent,  so  was  Mary — whose  life  occupies 
the  remainder  of  the  present  volume — the  first  Queen  Regnant :  and 
her  biography  unquestionably  presents  the  most  difficult  and  delicate 
task  that  Miss  Strickland  has  yet  had  to  encounter.  That  she  has  exe- 
cuted it  with  singular  ability,  impartiality,  and  effiect,  few  will  deny  who 
read  the  life  with  the  care  and  interest  it  claims ;  and  the  reason  of  her 
complete  success  is,  that  she  mingles  little  or  no  comments  or  opinions 
with  her  narrative :  she  places  before  the  reader  all  the  essential  y*acf« 
with  which  a  diligent  collation  of  contemporaneous  authorities  furnish 
her,  and  leaves  her  readers  to  draw  inferences  and  form  opinions  for  them- 
selves :  an  example  which  it  will  be  well  if  future  historians  follow 
more  strictly  than  they  are  likely  to  do.  It  should  not,  however,  be 
concealed  that  Miss  Strickland  evidently  takes  a  less  unfavourable 
yiew  of  the  character  of  this  Queen  than  the  one  which  generally  pre- 
vails ;  and  happily,  the  time  has  arrived  when  historical  writers  may 
adopt  the  motto  that  above  all  others  it  befits  them  to  follow,  and  may 
do  justice^  whatever  comes  of  it— «ven  though  one  of  the  conse- 
quences may  be  to  strip  a  "  bloody  Queen  Mary,*'  or  a  **  crookbacked 
Richard,"  of  some  at  least  of  the  popular  prestige  of  cruelty  and  crime 
that  ages  of  ignorance,  prejudice,  and  party  feeling  may  have  heaped 
upon  them. 

In  fact,  this  Life  of  Mary  is  still  more  valuable  (if  not  so  attractive 
and  full  of  interest)  than  its  companion  of  Catharine  Parr ;  and  wecan 
scarcely  hope  that  any  one  which  is  to  follow  will  equal  it  in  this 
respect,  except  that  (of  Elizabeth)  which  will  form  the  opening  subject 
of  the  next  volume — unless  indeed  its  surpassing  interest  should  induce 
the  writer  to  devote  to  it  the  entire  space  of  her  sixth  volume,  and  ex- 
tend her  work  (as  she  fairly  and  safely  may)  to  at  least  two  volumes 
beyond  that  number. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  condensed  interest  belonging  to  these  Lives, 
and  also  of  the  tendency  of  Miss  Strickland's  views  as  to  the  character 
of  Mary,  we  give  a  passage  relating  to  the  *'  whereabout"  of  this  un- 
questionably high-mmded,  accomplished,  and  consistent  queen,  during 
the  two  days  following  that  which  made  her  the  first  Queen  Regnant  of 
England. 

It  appears  that,  on  the  previous  day  she  had  received  a  message  from 
the  Lord  Protector,  which  she  believed  to  be  a  trap  laid  for  her  down- 
fall and  death,  with  a  view  to  strengthen  the  title  of  Lady  Jane  Gray 
to  the  throne;  and  that,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  she 
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was  placed  (the  young  king  being  at  the  point  of  death)  she  thought  it 
expedient  to  fly  for  temporary  refuge  to  her  seat  of  Kenninghall»  ia 
Norfolk. 

Wearied  and  worn,  the  whole  par^  arrived  at  the  gate  of  Sawston  Hall»  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Cambridge,  and  craved  the  hospitality  of  Mr.  Huddle- 
stoD,  its  owner.  That  gentleman,  like  his  descendant,  who  watched  the  royal 
oak  at  Boscobel  so  well,  was  a  zealous  Roman  Catholic.  He  knew,  though 
she  did  not,  how  inimical  his  neishboura  of  the  town  of  Cambridge  were  to 
the  cause  of  the  lineal  heiress.  Huddleston  was,  nevertheless,  too  true  a  gen- 
tleman to  refuse  shelter  to  the  way-wearied  princess  and  her  harassed  retinue, 
though  there  can  belittle  doubt  that  he  must  have  foreseen  the  perilous  cons^ 
quences  which  threatened  himself,  and  his  Lares  and  Penates. 

Mary  lodged  that  night  under  the  hospitable  roof  which  was  never  more  to 
shelter  a  human  being  She  was  astir  with  her  ladies  and  retinue  before  sun- 
rise, but  commenced  not  the  arduous  journey  before  her  till  she  liad  offered 
up  her  devotions  according  to  the  rites  of  her  religion. 

Very  early  in  the  morning  she  set  out  on  her  journey  to  Kennioghall ;  when 
she  and  her  party  gained  the  rise  called  Gogmagog-hills,  she  drew  her  bridle- 
rein,  and  paused  to  look  back  on  Sawston  Hall.  At  that  moment  it  burst  into 
flames ;  for  a  party  from  Cambridge,  adverse  to  her  cause,  bad  heard  of  her 
arrival,  and  had  mustered  early  in  tlie  morning  to  attack  the  house  that  har- 
boured her ;  if  they  had  not  amused  themselves  with  nlundering  and  burning 
Sawston   Hall,  they  might  have  seized  Mary,  so  close  were  they  on  her 


She  gazed  on  the  flaming  pile  undauntedly.  "Let  it  blaze,"  she  said,  **  I 
will  build  Huddleston  a  beuer." 

She  kept  her  word— the  present  Sawston  Hall  was  built  by  her  order,  and  at 
her  expense. 

Mary  was  received  loyally  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  yet  she  made  no  further 
stay  there  but  for  the  noon  refreshment.  The  news  of  the  death  of  Edward 
vim  had  not  yet  reached  that  town,  and  Mary's  retinue  accounted  for  their 
hurried  journey  by  asserting  that  one  of  the  household  at  Hunsdon  had  died 
suddenly,  suspected  of  the  plague  ;  therefore  the  fear  of  communicating  that 
disease  prevented  them  from  tarrying  in  populous  neighbourhoods,  and  caused 
thdr  retreat  into  the  depths  of  the  country. 

The  same  night  Mary  crossed  the  river,  which  separates  Suffolk  from  its 
sister  county,  and  arrived  safely  at  her  seat  of  Kenninghall,  in  Norfolk.  There 
was  little  rest  for  her  either  in  mind  or  body.  By  that  time  the  news  of  the 
death  of  the  king  her  brother  was  generally  known,  and  it  was  necessary  for 
her  to  take  immraiate  steps  to  assert  her  title  to  the  throne. 

She  instantly  penned  a  temperate  remonstrance  to  the  privy  council,  men- 
tioning her  brother's  death  with  feeling,  and  further  declaring  she  was  aware  of 
their  inimical  projects ;  but  she  concluded  with  the  offer  of  amnesty  and  fiivour, 
if  they  relinquished  the  same,  and  proclaimed  her  in  London  as  their  seve- 
rely This  despatch  was  dated  Kenninghall,  July  9th.  The  council  pro- 
claimed Lady  Jane  Gray  queen,  on  the  lOth  of  the  same  month.  Their  reply 
to  Mary  was  peculiarly  aggravating ;  they  branded  her  in  gross  terms  with 
]ll^tima<7,  and  advised  her  to  submit  to  her  sovereign  lady.  Queen  Jane. 
Mary  imm^iately  took  prompt  measures  for  maintaining  her  rieht ;  and  cer- 
tainly displayed  in  the  course  she  pursued  an  admirable  union  of  courage  and 
prudence.  She  had  neither  monev,  soldiers,  nor  advisers ;  Sir  Thomas  Whar^ 
ton,  the  steward  of  her  household  and  her  ladies,  were  her  only  assistants  in 
the  first  bold  step  she  took ;  but  had  she  been  surrounded  by  the  experienced 
Teterans  in  arms  and  council  that  rallied  round  her  sister  Elizabeth  at  Tilbury, 
more  sagacious  measures  could  scarcely  have  been  adopted ;  and  had  Elisabeth 
been  the  heroine  of  the  enterprise  instead  of  Mary,  it  would  have  been  lauded 
to  the  skies  as  one  of  the  grandest  efforts  of  female  courage  and  ability  the 
world  had  ever  known.    And  so  it  was ;  whether  it  be  praised  or  not. 
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Sir  Hennr  Jerningham  and  Sir  Heniy  Bedingfeld  brought  their  Norfolk 
tenantry  to  her  aid  before  she  left  Kenninghali,  which  she  did  on  the  repre- 
sentation that  the  country  was  too  open,  and  the  house  not  strong  enough  to 
stand  a  siege.  She  resolved  to  fix  her  head-quarters  within  an  easy  ride  of  the 
eastern  ooast,  whence  she  could  on  emergency  embark  for  the  opposite  shores 
of  Holland,  and  seek  the  protection  of  her  kinsman  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 

With  this  intention  she  left  Kenninghall,  July  11th,  and  mounting  on  horse^ 
back,  attended  by  her  fiiithful  knights  and  ladies,  she  never  drew  bridle  till  she 
reached  the  town  of  Framlingham,  deep  imbosomed  in  the  Suffolk  woodlands, 
and  situated  about  twenty  miles  from  Kenningball.  The  treble  circle  of  moats 
which  girdle  the  hill-side,  town,  and  fortress  of  Framlingham,  were  then  full 
and  efficient,  and  the  whole  defences  in  complete  repair.  Mary  arrived  there 
after  nightfall,  at  the  head  of  a  little  cavalry  force  destined  to  form  the  nucleus 
of  a  mighty  army.  The  picturesque  train  of  knights  in  warlike  harness,  and 
their  men-at-arms,  guarding  equestrian  maids  of  honour,  with  the  heiress  of  the 
English  crown  at  their  head,  wended  their  way  by  torchlight,  up  the  woodland 
emmence  on  which  the  Saxon  town  of  Framlingham  is  builded.  Thus  they 
fMssed  the  beautiful  church,  where  the  bones  of  the  noble  poet  Surrey  have 
since  found  rest,  and  ascended  the  mighty  causeway,  over  two  deep  moats,  and 
paused,  at  length,  beneath  the  embattled  gateway,  surmounted  tnen,  as  now, 
by  the  arms  of  Howard. 

Directly  Mary  stood  within  the  magnificent  area  formed  by  the  circling 
towers  of  Framlingham  Castle,  she  feU  herself  a  sovereign ;  she  immediately 
defied  her  enemies  bv  displaying  her  standard  over  the  gate^tower,  and  assumed 
the  title  of  Queen  Regnant  of  England  and  Ireland. 

Two  or  three  more  miscellaneous  specimens  of  this  new  volume  can- 
not fail  to  be  gratifying  to  the  reader. 

Dramatic  representations  were  among  the  entertainments  at  Mary's  corona- 
tion festival ;  these  were  superintended  bv  Haywood,  the  comic  dramatist, 
whose  attachment  to  the  Roman  ritual  bad  caused  him  to  take  refuge  in 
France.  Bv  an  odd  coincidence,  he  returned  to  his  native  country  on  the 
very  same  day  that  Bale,  the  sarcastic  poet  of  the  Reformers,  retreated  to 
Geneva.  If  we  may  be  permitted  to  judge  by  the  tone  of  their  writings,  pure 
Christianity  and  moral  truth  lost  little  by  the  absence  of  either  ribald  railer, 
for  the^  were  nearer  allied  in  spirit  than  their  polemic  hatred  would  allow. 
There  is  something  irresistibly  absurd  in  the  change  of  places  of  these  persons^ 
resembling  the  egress  and  regress  of  the  figures  in  a  toy  barometer,  on  the 
sudden  alterations  of  weather  to  which  our  island  is  subject. 

The  comedian  Heywood,  it  has  been  shown,  had  served  Queen  Mary  from 
her  childhood,  beginning  his  theatrical  career  as  manager  to  one  of  those  drap- 
matic  companies  of  in&nt  performers,  which  vexed  the  spirit  of  Shakspeare 
into  much  indignation,  and  caused  him  to  compare  them  to  *'  little  eyasses." 

When  Heywood,  on  his  return  from  banishment,  presented  himself  before 
his  royal  mistress, 

*^  What  wind  has  blown  you  hither  ?*  asked  Queen  Mary. 

'<  Two  special  ones,"  replied  the  comedian ;  ^  one  of  them,  to  see  your 
majestv.'' 

•*  We  thank  you  for  that,"  said  Mary ;  "  but,  I  pray,  for  what  purpose  was 
the  other  ?" 

*'  That  your  majesty  might  see  meP 

A  first-rate  repartee  for  a  player  and  dramatist,  and  her  majesty  appointed 
an  early  dav  for  beholding  him  in  his  vocation.  He  was  appointed  manager 
of  the  perrormances  of  her  theatrical  servants ;  and  she  often  sent  for  him  U> 
stand  at  the  sideboard  at  supper,  and  amuse  her  with  his  'jests,  in  which  it  is 
said  the  protestant  reformation  was  not  spared,  though,  according  to  Camden, 
the  arrows  of  the  wit  glanced  occasionally  at  his  own  church,  even  in  these  in- 
terviews  with  majesty. 
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Tbe  gtorm  of  ciTil  war,  averted  from  the  city,  was  soon  transferred  to  the 
door  of  Mary's  own  residence.  At  two  in  the  morning,  the  palace  of  White- 
baU  was  wakened  by  an  alarm  brought  by  a  deserter  from  the  rebels,  declaring 
that  Wyatt  had  made  a  detour  from  the  east  of  the  metropolis  on  the  Surrey 
bank  ot  the  lliames,  which  he  had  crossed  at  Kingston  Bndge,  and  would  be 
at  Hyde  Park  Corner  in  two  hours.  The  hurry  and  consternation  that  per- 
Taded  the  palace  that  winter's  morning  may  be  imagined.  Barricades  were 
raised  in  the  points  most  liable  to  attack ;  guards  were  stationed  even  at  the 
queen's  bedchamber-windows  and  her  withdrawing-rooms.  The  palace  echoed 
with  the  wailings  of  the  queen's  ladies. 

Her  royal  household  had  been  replenished  with  a  bevy  of  fair  and  courtly 
^bmes,  of  a  different  spirit  from  those  few  faithful  ladies  who  belonged  to  her 
little  circle  when  she  was  tbe  persecuted  Princess  Mary,  and  who  shared  her 
fli^t  to  Framlingham.  These  ladies,  Susan  Clarencieux,  Mary  Finch,  and 
Maiy  Brown,  and  the  granddaughter  of  Sir  Thomas  More — were  with 
her  still,  in  places  of  high  trust,  but  they  had  been  too  well  inured  to  the  ca^ 
price  of  Mary's  fortunes  to  behave  according  to  Edward  Underhill's  account  of 
their  colleagues. 

*'  Hie  queen's  ladies,**  be  said,  "  made  the  greatest  lamentations  that  night : 
they  wept  and  wrung  their  hands,  and  from  their  sayings  may  be  judged  the 
•tate  of  the  interior  of  Whitehall.  *  Alack>  alack,'  they  said,  •  some  great 
mischief  is  toward !  We  shall  all  be  destroyed  this  night  1  What  a  sight  is 
this,  to  see  the  queen's  bedchamber  full  of  armed  men— the  like  was  never  seen 
or  heard  of  before !' " 

In  this  night  of  terror,  every  one  lost  their  presence  of  mind  but  the  queen. 
Her  ministers  and  councillors  crowded  round  her,  imploring  her  to  take  refuge 
in  the  Tower.  Bishop  Gardiner  even  fell  on  his  knees,  to  entreat  her  to  enter 
a  boat  he  had  provided  for  that  purpose  at  Whitehall  Stairs.  She  answered, 
**  That  she  would  set  no  example  ot  cowardice;  and  if  Pembroke  and  Clinton 
proved  true  to  their  posts,  she  would  not  desert  hers." 

In  the  midst  of  the  confusion  at  St.  James's,  the  Hot  Gospeller,  Mr. 
Edward  Underbill,  came  again,  dressed  his  armour,  and  was  very  thankfully 
admitted  by  the  captain  of  the  queen's  guard,  who  could  best  appreciate  his 
valour  and  fidelity  to  his  standard. 

The  queen  sent  to  Pembroke  and  Clinton  information  of  the  alarm  in  the 
palace.  They  returned  the  most  earnest  assurances  of  their  fidelity.  At  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  their  drums  beat  to  arms,  and  they  began  to  station 
their  forces  for  the  most  effectual  defence  of  the  royal  palaces  of  St.  James 
and  Whitehall ;  the  rebels  being  uncertain  in  which  Queen  Mary  had  so- 
journed that  night.  The  queen  had  a  very  small  force  of  infantry,  but  was 
better  provided  with  cavalry,  which  was  under  the  command  of  Lord  Clinton, 
the  husband  of  her  friend  and  kinswoman,  the  fair  Geraldine.  '  Bands  of  sol- 
diers were  posted  at  intervals,  from  Charing-cross  to  St  James's  Palace,  and  on 
the  hill  opposite  to  the  palace  gateway,  now  so  familiarly  known  bv  the  name 
of  St.  James's-street,  was  planted  a  battery  of  cannon,  guarded  by  a  strong 
squadron  of  horse,  headed  by  Lord  Clinton.  This  force  extended  from  the 
spot  where  Crockford's  club-house  now  stands,  to  Jermyn-street.  The  antique 
palace  gateway  and  the  hill  still  remain  witnesses  of  the  scene,  but  no  build- 
ing occupied  at  that  time  the  vicinity  of  the  palace,  excepting  a  solitary  con- 
duit, standing  where  the  centre  of  St.  James's-square  is  at  present.  The  whole 
area  before  the  gateway  was  called  St.  James's-fields  ;  and  where  passing  thou* 
sands  now  swarm  down  the  streets  of  Pall-mall  and  Piccadilly,  sylvan  lanes 
then  extended,  or  park,  walls  stretched  on  each  side. 

After  Clinton  and  Pembroke  had  arranged  their  plan  of  action,  the  approach 
of  the  enemy  was  eagerly  expected.  Day  broke  on  the  7th  of  February, 
slowly  and  suddenly,  pouring  with  rain,  a  real  London  wintry  morning.  The 
difficulty  of  bringing  up  artillery  through  roads  (such  as  roads  were  in  those 
days),  nuide  still  worse  by  the  wet  weather,  had  delayed  Wyatt's  entry  till  nine 
o'clock,  when  his  forces,  finding  all  access  to  the  higher  ground  strongly 
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guarded^  divided  into  three :  one  part,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Cob- 
ham»  approached  Westminster  through  the  park,  assaulting  the  back  of  St. 
James's  Palace  as  they  went ;  the  second,  led  bv  Captain  Knevet,  attacked 
Whitehall ;  while  the  other,  led  by  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  made  their  way  down 
the  old  St.  JamesVlane,  which  seems  no  other  than  the  site  of  Piccadilly. 
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Though  we  are  not  among  those  who  rank  Captain  Marry  at,  as  a 
writer  of  prose  fiction,  with  SmoUet  or  Fielding,  we  cannot  help  think- 
ing there  is  a  charm  about  his  best  works  which  the  productions  of 
those  great  masters  want.  The  richness  and  force  of  humour,  the 
profound  knowledge  of  character,  the  astonishing  artistical  skill 
(which  achieves  an  absolute  concealment  of  all  art),  the  command  of 
language  and  of  style — in  each  and  all  of  these  Captain  Marryat  does 
not  approach  his  two  great  predecessors  in  the  same'line  of  composition : 
but  in  fertility  of  invention-— (no  less  as  regards  minute  details  thaa 
leading  incidents) — ^in  absolute  truth  and  nature— Hind  above  all,  ia 
the  boldness  with  which  he  dares  to  trust  to  these  latter, — he  is  at  the 
very  least  their  equal.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  feel,  as  we  read  **  Hum- 
phrey Clinker*'  or  <'  Joseph  Andrews,"  that  we  are  reading  actual  re- 
cords of  human  life :  the  perpetual  recurrence  of  admiration  for  the 
writer  would  prevent  this,  if  nothing  else  did.  But  the  occasional  ex- 
travagance and  caricature  of  the  delineations  does  it  still  more.  It  iB 
the  boast  of  the  unqualifying  panegyrists  of  these  writers  that  they  per- 
petually  **  set  the  table  in  a  roar  ;*'  but  nature  does  not  do  this.  Nor 
does  Captain  MarryaL  His  humour,  whether  of  incident  or  of  dia« 
logue,  goes  no  further  than  we  hourly  meet  with  in  real  life.  In  a 
word,  he  dares  to  be  dull  occasionally ;  and  no  one  can  be  a  perfectly 
natural  writer  who  does  not.  The  skill  of  Captain  Marryat  is,  to  pre- 
serve the  happy  medium :  and  the  result  is,  that  his  narratives  read  like 
pieces  cut  out  of  **  the  mingled  yarn"  of  human  life. 

Not  one  of  his  works  of  fiction  bears  out  these  remarks  more  en- 
tirely than  his  new  naval  novel  of  "  Percival  Keene^*'  the  title  of  which 
will  probably  suggest  to  the  reader,  whether  intended  to  do  so  or  not^ 
that  it  is  offered  as  a  companion  picture  to  **  Peter  Simple.**  Be  this 
as  it  may,  the  work  will  be  read  for  itself  alone,  nor  will  any  other  be 
thought  of  during  such  reading,  if,  indeed,  any  thing  be  thought  of  at 
all ;  for  it  is  the  delightful  effect  of  books  of  tnis  nature  to  merge  all 
thought — that  "  blight  of  life"  to  so  many — in  that  pleasant  and 
wholesome  excitement  which  springs  from  feeling  an  interest  in  the 
beingywell  or  ill,  of  our  fellow  men  and  women. 

It  is  impossible  to  imagine  any  narrative  (except  a  true  one)  much 
more  inartificial  than  the  history  (related  by  himselO  of  **  Percival 
Keene;"  nor  is  there  a  single  exaggeration  or  extravagance  in  it  from  be- 
ginning to  end ;  it  might,  every  incident  and  word  of  it,  have  happened 
as  related.  Yet  it  fixes  and  holds  the  attention  and  curiosity  with  a 
degree  of  force  and  tenacity  that  a  new  "  Mysteries  of  Udolpho" 
would  fail  to  effect:  and  we  cannot  speak  a  truth  more  complimentary 
to  the  improved  taste  of  the  age.    Even  the  monkey-tricks  of  the 

*  Percival  Keen« :  a  Novel.    By  Captain  Marryat*    3  vols. 
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young  middyy  whicb  occupy  so  large  (perhaps  too  large)  a  portion  of 
the  early  pages,  never  grow  tiresome  or  impertinent,  because  of  the 
air  of  reality  which  every  where  pervades  them. 

Many  of  the  scenes  m  the  more  advanced  life  of  the  hero  are  de- 
scribed with  uncommon  force  and  spirit :  his  adventure  with  Peggy 
Pearson  in  the  cast-away  boat  at  night  in  a  gale  of  wind — the  whole  of 
his  adventures  when  attached  to  the  negro  pirate— the  sea-fight  of  the 
little  schooner  with  the  two  French  vessels — the  duel  by  proxy,  and  the 
scenes  which  immediately  precede  and  follow  it — in  short,  all  the 
leading  incidents  of  the  novel  are  quite  equal  to  the  best  of  Captain 
Marryat's  efforts  of  a  similar  kind. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  style  of  the  work,  we  shall  give  the  hero's 
opening  scene  on  board  the  negro  pirate's  ship,  by  which  the  reader 
will  perceive  that  the  most  perfect  nature  in  the  management  of  de- 
tails IS  by  no  means  incompatible  with  the  most  intense  excitement  in  the 
effect  produced  by  them.  It  should  be  premised  that  the  hero,  at  the 
time  of  the  incident  in  question,  is  a  devil-may-care,  but  excessively 
shrewd  and  clever  middy  on  board  a  king's  ship,  and  that  he  is  on  the 
point  of  being  cast  away  when  tlie  negro-pirate  picks  him  up. 

As  soon  as  I  was  alongside  of  the  schooner,  they  ordered  me  to  go'  up  the 
side,  which  1  did,  with  my  spy-glass  in  my  band.  I  leaped  from  the  gunwale 
down  on  the  deck,  and  found  myself  on  board  of  an  armed  vessel,  with  a  crew 
wholly  composed  of  blacks. 

I  was  ruaely  seized  by  two  of  them,  who  led  me  aft  to  where  a  negro  stood 
apart  from  the  rest.  A  more  fierce,  severe,  determined-looking  countenance 
I  never  beheld.  He  was  gigantic  in  stature,  and  limbed  like  the  Famesian 
Hercules. 

^  Well,  boy,  who  are  you  ?*  said  he,  ^'  and  how  came  you  on  board  of  that 
vessel  f 
'   I  told  htm  in  veiy  few  words. 

"  Then  you  belong  to  that  frigate  that  chased  us  the  day  before  yester- 
day?" 

•*  yes,"  replied  I. 

•*  What  is  her  name  ?• 

•«  The  Calliope.- 

'«She  sails  well,"  said  he. 

"Tes,"  replied  I ;  '^she  is  the  &8test  sailer  on  thb  station." 

**  That's  all  the  information  I  want  of  you,  boy :  now  you  may  go." 

•«  Go  where  T  replied  I. 

"  Go  where? — go  overboard,  to  be  sure,"  replied  he  with  a  grin. 

My  heart  died  within  me ;  but  I  mustered  courage  to  say,  "  Much  obliged 
to  jvou,  sir  I  but  I'd  rather  stay  where  I  am,  if  it's  sll  the  same  to  you." 

The  other  negroes  laughed  at  this  reply,  and  I  felt  a  little  confioence ;  at  all 
events,  their  good-humour  gave  me  courage,  and  I  felt  that  being  bold  was  my 
onhr  chance. 

The  negro  captain  looked  at  me  for  a  time,  as  if  considering,  and  at  last  said 
to  the  men,  **  Overboard  with  him." 

**  Good  bye,  sir,  you're  very  kind,"  said  I ;  **  but  this  is  a  capital  spy-glass, 
and  I  leave  it  to^ou  as  a  legacy ;"  and  I  went  up  to  him  and  offered  bim  my 
spy-glass.    Merciful  Heaven !    How  my  heart  beat  against  my  ribs  when  I  did 

The  negro  captain  took  the  glass,  and  looked  through  it. 
**  It  is  a  good  glass,"  said  he,  as  he  removed  it  from  his  eyes.   It  was  poor 
Green's  spy-glass,  which  be  had  given  me  for  showing  him  the  mason's  signs. 
**  Well,  white  boy,  I  accept  your  present,  and  now  good  bye." 
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"Good  bye,  sir.  Do  me  one  kindness  in  return,"  said  I  very  gravely,  for  I 
felt  my  hour  was  come. 

**  And  what  is  that  T*  replied  the  negro. 

"  Tie  a  shot  to  my  heels,  that  I  may  sink  quickly ;  it  won't  take  them 
long." 

'*  You  don't  ask  me  to  spare  your  life  then  ?"  replied  the  negro. 

'<  He  de  very  first  white  dat  not  ask  it,"  said  one  of  the  negroes. 

"  Dat  really  for  true,"  said  another. 

"  Yes,  by  gum,"  replied  a  third. 

Oh,  how  I  wished  to  know  what  to  say  at  that  moment !  The  obsemitions 
of  the  negroes  made  me  imagine  that  I  had  better  not  oik  for  it ;  and  yet  how 
I  clung  to  life.  It  was  an  awful  moment — I  felt  as  if  I  had  lived  a  year  in  a 
few  minutes.  For  a  second  or  two  1  felt  faint  and  giddy — I  drew  a  long  breath 
and  revived. 

"  You  don't  answer  me»  boy,"  said  the  negro  captain. 

"  Why  should  I  ask  when  I  feel  certain  to  be  refused  ?  If  you  will  give  me 
my  life^  I  will  thank  you :  I  don't  particularly  wish  to  die,  I  can  assure  you." 

^  I  have  taken  an  oath  never  to  spare  a  white  man.  For  once  I  am  sony 
that  I  cannot  break  my  oath. 

"  If  that  is  all,  I  am  a  boy,  and  not  a  man,"  replied  I.  "  Keep  me  till  I 
grow  bigger." 

'*  By  golly,  captain,  that  very  well  said.  Keep  him,  captain,"  said  one  of  the 
negroes. 

''  Yes,  captain,"  replied  another ;  *'  keep  him  to  tend  your  cabin.  Very  proper 
you  have  white  slave  boy." 

The  negro  captain  for  some  time  made  no  reply ;  he  appeared  to  be  in  deep 
thought ;  at  last  he  said, 

"  Boy,  you  have  saved  your  life :  vou  may  thank  yourself,  and  not  me. 
Prossa,  let  him  be  taken  below ;  give  him  a  frock  and  trousers,  and  throw  that 
infernal  dress  overboard,  or  I  may  change  my  resolution." 

The  negro  who  was  addressed,  and  who  wore  a  sort  of  uniform  as  an  officer 
— which  he  was,  being  second  mate — led  me  below,  nothing  loth,  I  can  assure 
my  readers. 

When  I  was  between  decks,  I  sat  down  upon  a  chest,  my  head  swami  and  I 

fainted. 

*  •  *  «  *  • 

After  an  hour  or  two,  I  felt  quite  recovered,  and  I  thought  it  advisable  to 
ffo  on  deck.  I  did  so,  and  went  right  aft  to  tlie  negro  captain,  and  stood  before 
him. 

"  Well,  boyi"  said  he,  «*  why  do  you  come  to  me  ?" 

*'  You  gave  me  my  life  :  you'ro  tne  greatest  friend  I  have  here,  so  I  come  to 
you.    Can  I  do  any  thing  ^ 

''  Yes  ;  you  may  assbt  in  the  cabin,  if  your  white  blood  does  not  curdle  at 
the  idea  ot  attending  on  a  black  man.** 

**  Not  at  all.  I  will  do  any  thing  for  them  who  aro  kind  to  me,  as  you  have 
been." 

"  And  think  it  no  disgrace?" 

''  Not  the  least.     Is  it  a  disgrace  to  be  grateful  7* 

The  reader  will  observe  how  particularly  judicious  mv  replies  were,  although 
but  fifteen  years  old.  My  dangerous  position  had  called  forth  the  reflection 
and  caution  of  manhood. 

"  Go  down  into  the  cabin ;  you  may  amuse  yourself  till  I  come." 

I  obeyed  this  order.  The  cabin  was  fitted  up  equal  to  most  yachts,  with 
Spanish  mahogany  and  gold  mouldings  ;  a  buffet  full  of  silver  (there  wasno 
glass)  occupied  nearly  one-half  of  it ;  even  the  plates  and  dishes  were  of  the 
same  material.  Silver  candelabras  hung  down  from  the  middle  of  the  beams  ; 
a  variety  of  swords,  pistols,  and  other  weapons,  were  fixed  up  against  the  bulk- 
head ;  a  small  bookcase,  chiefly  of  Spanish  books,  occupied  the  after-bulkhead 
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and  the  portmits  of  several  white  females  fiUed  up  the  intervals  ;  a  large  table 
in  the  centre,  a  stand  full  of  charts,  half-a-dozen  boxes  of  cigars,  and  two 
most  luiuriant  sofas,  completed  the  furniture. 

A  door  from  the  starboard  side  Jed,  I  presumed,  to  the  state-room,  where  the 
captain  slept,  but  I  did  not  venture  to  open  it. 

1  su  rve3f«d  all  this  magnificence,  wondering  who  this  personage  could  be ; 
and  more  still,  how  it  was  that  the  whole  of  the  crew  were,  as  well  as  the  cap- 
taJD,  of  the  negro  race. 

I  had  been  down  in  the  cabin  about  half  an  hour,  when  the  negro  captain 
made  his  appearance. 

**  Well,**  said  be,  **  I  suppose  you  would  as  soon  see  the  devil  as  me^— eh; 
boy?* 

**  No,  indeed,''  replied  I,  laughing — for  I  had  quite  recovered  my  confidence 
— j'*for  you  were  about  to  send  me  to  the  devil,  and  I  feel  most  happy  that  I 
still  remain  with  vou." 

*'  You're  exactly  the  cut  of  boy  I  like,**  replied  he,  smiling.  *'  How  I  wish 
that  you  were  black — I  detest  your  colour." 

"Tve  no  objection  to  black  my  face,  if  you  wish  it,"  replied  I :  it's  all  the 
same  to  me  wbat  colour  I  am.** 

•  «    *  •  •  *  • 

He  remains  for  several  weeks  with  the  negro-pirate,  and  then  escapes 
under  circumstances  which  give  occasion  to  a  scene  that  is  described 
with  astonishing  force  and  spirit.     Here  is  the  conclusion  of  it.     The 
pirate  has  been  attacked  by  a  British  schooner  and  overpowered. 

The  fighting  was  over ;  there  was  not  one  man  at  his  gun ;  and  of  those 
who  remained  still  alive,  one  or  two  fell,  while  I  was  looking  up,  from  the 
shot,  which  continued  every  minute  to  pierce  the  bulwarks.  Where  was  Vin- 
cent ?  I  dare  not  go  aft  to  see.  I  dare  not  venture  to  meet  his  eye.  I  dived 
down  below  again,  and  returned  aft  to  the  cabin ;  there  was  no  more  demand 
for  powder ;  not  a  soul  was  to  be  seen  abaft.  Suddenly  the  after-hatchway 
gratug  was  thrown  off;  I  heard  some  one  descend :  1  knew  it  was  the  hurried 
tread  of  the  negro  captain.  It  was  so  dark,  and  the  cabin  so  full  of  smoke^ 
that  coming  from  the  lieht  he  did  not  perceive  me,  although  I  could  distin- 
guish him.  He  was  evidently  badly  wounded,  and  tottered  in  his  walk :  he 
came  into  the  cabin,  put  his  hand  to  his  girdle,  and  felt  for  his  pistol,  and  then 
lie  commenced  pulling  down  the  screen,  which  was  between  him  and 
|fae  magazine.  His  intentions  were  evident;  which  were  to  blow  up  the 
vessel. 

I  felt  that  I  had  not  a  moment  to  lose.  I  dashed  passed  him,  ran  up  the 
ladder,  sprung  aft  to  the  tafirail,  and  dashed  over  the  stem  into  the  sea. 
I  was  still  beneath  the  surface,  having  not  yet  risen  from  my  plunge,  when  I 
heard  and  felt  the  explosion — felt  it,  indeed,  so  powerfully,  that  it  almost  took 
away  my  senses ;  so  great  was  the  riiock,  even  when  I  was  under  the  water, 
that  1  was  almost  insensible.    I  have  a  &int  recollection  of  being  drawn  down 

S'  the  vortex  of  the  sinking  vessel,  and  scrambling  my  way  to  the  sur&ce  of 
e  water,  amidst  fragments  of  timbers  and  whirling  bodies.  When  I  re- 
covered myself,  I  found  that  I  was  clinging  to  a  portion  of  the  wreck,  in  a 
sort  of  patch,  as  it  were,  upon  the  deep  blue  water,  dark  as  ink,  and  strewed 
with  splintered  fragments. 

In  a  few  minutes,  during  which  I  had  quite  recovered  myself,  the  boat 
pulled  into  the  mass  of  floating  fragments,  and  then  the  sailors  ceased  rowing 
to  look  about  them.  They  perceived  and  pulled  towards  me — hoisted  me  in 
over  the  gunwale,  and  laid  me  at  the  bottom  of  the  boat.  I  scrambled  on  my 
feet,  and  would  have  gone  aft,  when  the  midshipman  of  the  boat  said  to  the 
men, 

"  Pass  that  cursed  young  pirate  forward — don't  let  him  come  aft  here." 
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Ohy  ho«  Mr.  Lascelles,  thinks  I-^o  you  don't  know  me ;  you  sball  know 
me  by  and  by.  I  a  uite  fotgot  that  I  was  stained  black,  till  one  of  the  men, 
who  seized  me  by  tne  collar  to  pass  me  forward,  said, 

^  Hand  alone  the  nigger.    He^s  a  young  one  tor  the  gallows,  any  how." 

Hiey  handed  me  forward,  and  I  did  not  choose  to  say  who  I  was.  My  love 
of  iiin  returned  the  moment  that  I  was  again  with  my  shipmates.  After  look- 
ing well  round,  and  asoertainine  that  I  was  the  only  one  left  alive,  they  pulled 
back  to  the  frigate ;  and  the  midshipman  went  up  to  report  I  was  huided  up 
the  side,  and  remained  at  the  break  of  the  ganeway,  while  the  captain  and  fint 
lieutenant  were  talking  with  Mr.  Lascelles;  during  which  Mr.  Tommy  Dott 
came  up  to  me,  and,  putting  his  finger  to  his  left  ear,  gave  a  cluck  with  his 
tongue,  as  much  as  to  say,  <^  You'll  be  hanged,  my  good  fellow.^' 

I  could  not  help  giving  the  first  masons*  sign  which  I  taueht  to  Mr.  GreeD, 
in  return  for  Tommv's  communication ;  to  wit,  putting  my  thumb  to  my  nose, 
and  extending  my  finger  out  towards  him ;  at  which  Tommy  Dott  expressed 
much  Indignation,  and  called  me  a  precious  impudent  varmin.  The  men  who 
were  near  us  laughed,  and  said  that  I  was  same  at  all  events.  No  one  knew 
me ;  for  not  only  was  my  fece  well  staineo,  but  I  was  covered  from  head  to 
foot  with  a  solution  of  salt-water  and  gunpowder,  which  made  me  still  more 
indistinguishable. 

I  had  remained  at  the  gangway  about  two  minutes,  when  the  first  lieutenant 
said, 

"  Bring  the  prisoner  here.* 

I  immediately  went  aft ;  and  as  soon  as  I  was  standing  before  Captain  Del- 
mar  and  the  first  lieutenant— (and  behind  were  all  the  officers,  anxious  to  hear 
what  I  had  to  disclose) — I  put  my  hand  to  my  head,  having  no  hat,  as  may  be 
supposed,  and  said, "  Ccme  en  boards  <tr,*  reporting  myself,  as  is  usually  the 
custom  of  officers  when  they  return  from  leave  or  duty. 


NEWFOUNDLAND  IN  1842.* 

Notwithstanding  the  somewhat  rose-coloured  pictures  and  antic!* 
pations  which  mark  the  general  tone  of  this  work,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  over-rate  its  value  and  importance,  both  at  the  present  momeot^ 
when  the  spirit  of  inquiry  is  so  widely  spread  abroad  as  to  the  interest- 
ing colony  to  which  it  relates,  and  in  that  improved  ^*  hereafter"  which 
it  will  greatly  assist  in  bringing  about. 

At  no  period  since  its  discovery  in  1497>  by  that  roost  illustrious 
of  early  navigators,  Sebastian  Cabot,  has  Newfoundland  been  free 
from  the  cabals  and  calumnies  of  those,  both  at  home  and  on  the 
island  itself,  whose  narrow  and  sordid  interests  impelled  them  to  belie 
this  interesting  and  important  scene  of  British  enterprise,  ppecisely  ia 
proportion  to  their  own  belief  in  the  value  and  virtue  of  the  thing  ma- 
ligned. The  inexhaustible  riches  of  the  fisheries  of  Newfoundland, 
and  the  enormous  profits  arising  from  the  working  of  them  under  the 
old  system,  induced  those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  gain  posses- 
sion of  this  mine  of  commercid  wealth  to  unite  with  one  accord  ia 
spreading  stories  of  its  unknown  recesses  being  haunted  with  all  sorts 
of  evil  things,-*hoping  thereby  to  deter  other  adventurers  from  in- 
terfering with  their  gains.  It  was  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the 
island  and  its  fisheries  formed  a  capital  nursery  and  school  for  our  sea* 

*  Newfoundltnd  in  1848  :  •  Sequel  to  Ceaadt  ia  1841.  By  Sir  Richard  Bomy 
oastle,  Bsxt.,  lienttnaDt-oolonel  of  die  Royal  Engiaetis.    S  vols. 
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meoy  and  that  the  place  was  worth  preserving  on  this  account ;— but 
that»  as  a  place  of  permanent  settlement,  even  for  the  labourers  them- 
selves who  worked  the  mine,  much  less  for  the  general  purposes  of  co- 
lonization, it  was  a  toss  up  between  Newfoundland  and  the  North 
Pole.  It  is  the  object  and  effect  of  this  work  to  dispel  this  iniurious 
prejudice,  and  to  prove  beyond  question,  that  all  things  considered, 
both  for  and  against  the  various  sc^es  to  which  the  spirit  of  British 
enterprise  has  extended,  there  is  no  one  more  fitted  for  the  purposes 
of  those  who  seek  to  transfer  their  labour  to  a  distant  soil,  than  that 
of  the  healthy,  prosperous,  and  rapidly-improving  island  which  is  at 
the  same  time  the  key  to  our  Canadian  possessions.  And  if  this  in- 
ference is  perhaps  rather  too  stronglv  and  perseveringly  enforced  in 
the  mere  opinions  and  conclusions  of  the  writer,  these  are  so  amply 
borne  out  by  the  array  of  facts  and  statistical  data  which  he  brings  to 
bear  upon  them— or  rather,  from  which  he  deduces  them— that  the 
error  we  have  referred  to  (if  error  it  be)  is  one  of  taste  and  tact  rather 
than  of  principle. 

Sir  Richard  Bonuycastle  brings  to  the  task  of  delineating  the  various 
features  of  this  our  oldest  yet  1  east  known  colony,  the  same  advantages 
and  facilities  which  attended  him  in  his  work  of  last  year  on  Canada : 
he  holds  a  military  appointment  in  the  island  of  precisely  that  nature 
which  at  once  calls  upon  and  qualifies  him  to  obtain  the  species  of  know- 
ledge which  he  now  takes  upon  himself  to  disseminate.  There  is  no  class 
of  men  who  make  better  travellers,  and  writers  of  their  travels,  than 
the  engineer  officers  of  the  British  army,— chiefly  in  virtue  of  that 
scientific  knowledge  which  to  a  certain  extent  they  are  bound  to  possess, 
added  to  that  energy  and  spirit  of  enterprise  which  so  favourably  dis- 
tinguish them.  But  in  addition  to  these,  the  present  writer  possesses 
a  shrewdness  of  observation,  a  strong  and  plain  good  sense,  and  a 
practical  knowledge  of  other  countries^  in  the  absence  of  any  one  of 
which  little  faith  can  be  placed  in  the  accounts  of  anv  one  writing  of  a 
land  regarding  which  the  large  majority  of  his  readers  are  ignorant, 
except  through  books. 

The  result  in  the  present  instance,  is  a  work  from  the  perusal  of  which 
the  intended  emigrant  may  gain,  we  are  satisfied,  a  much  more  clear 
and  specific  notion  of  the  country  to  which  it  relates,  and  of  the  de- 
gree in  which  that  country  is  adapted  or  not  adapted,  to  his  plans  and 
purposes,  than  he  could  possibly  do  even  by  a  limited  and  superficial 
examination  of  that  country  for  himself.  And  in  this  light  it  is  that 
the  work  before  us  will  be  found  chiefly  valuable — as  a  complete  pic- 
ture of  *'  Newfoundland  in  1843"— its  physical,  social,  and  political 
position,  its  productions  In  every  department  of  Natural  History,  its 
capabilities,  its  prospects,  and  its  various  relations  with  distant  and  with 
neighbouring  countries.  To  this  end  no  pains  have  been  spared,  and 
no  facilities  have  been  wanting ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
result,  though  taking  the  unassuming  form  of  two  small  volumes 
that  the  reader  may  use  as  guides  and  pocket  companions,  will  at 
once  take  their  place,  both  at  home  and  in  the  colony  itself,  as  pre- 
senting at  one  view  all  that  is  or  need  be  known  about  a  country  of 
which  hitherto  its  own  inhabitants  have  been  for  the  most  part  both 
ignorant  and  indifferent. 
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RUSSIA  AND  THE  RUSSIANS  IN  1842. 

This  book  is  quite  a  curiosity  in  its  way, — at  least  so  far  as  it  pro- 
ceeds :  for  it  is  the  first  volume  alone  that  is  before  us,  comprising 
"  St.  Petersburg** — the  remainder  of  "  Russia"  being  to  come.  But 
in  the  mean  time,  St.  Petersburg  is  Russia,  much  more  truly  and  em- 
phatically than  Paris  is  France, — as  it  is  said  to  be :  and  of  all  the 
*'  pictures**  extant  of  any  great  modem  capital  (and  there  are  as  many 
score  as  there  are  great  capitals),  there  is  none  that  can  for  a  moment 
compare  with  this  one  of  M.  Kohl,  either  for  the  comprehensiveness  of 
its  outline,  or  the  minute  precision  of  its  details — either  for  the  spirit 
and  vivacity  of  its  various  groupings,  or  the  accuracy  and  truth  of  its 
individual  figures — either  for  the  amount  of  actual  knowledge  and  in- 
formation conveyed,  or  the  effective  and  artist-like  manner  of  con- 
veying it.  And  we  verily  believe  that  the  reason  why  this  **  picture  in 
little"  of  the  great  northern  capital  is  superior  to  any  one  that  has 
ever  before  been  drawn  of  a  similar  kind  is,  that  the  task  of  drawing 
such  pictures  is  usually  assigned  to  native  artists,  on  the  principle  that 
they  must  necessarily  know  more  of  their  own  habits  and  customs,  their 
own  **  ways  and  means,*'  and  their  own  <*  whereabout,"  than  a  foreigner 
can  possibly  do  :  whereas  the  direct  reverse  is  the  case.  The  looker- 
on  sees  more  of  the  game  than  its  players  do ;  and  M.  Kohl,  who  is  an 
industrious  and  clear-headed  German  looker-on  upon  Russia,  has  con- 
trived to  see  and  say  more  of  the  country  and  the  people,  during  the 
period  he  has  resided  among  them,  than  any  one  of  themselves,  or  ail 
of  them  together,  have  hitherto  said  at  least,  whatever  they  may  have 
seen.  Indeed  we  know  of  no  other  work  of  its  kind  that  is  at  once 
80  complete  and  satisfactory,  both  as  regards  design  and  execution : 
about  London  or  Paris  we  have  certainly  nothing  to  compare  with  it. 
And  by  the  vivid  and  picturesque  method  of  putting  every  thing  be- 
fore us,  the  writer  avoids  that  dryness  which  is  the  ordinary  result  of 
mere  descriptive  detail. 

As  nothing  but  examples  can  convey  a  fair  impression  of  the  quality 
of  this  extremely  useful  and  entertaining  work,  we  shall  give  a  few 
brief  ones, — though  their  necessary  brevity  must  impair  the  complete- 
ness of  their  effect  as  parts  merely  of  a  complete  whole  respec- 
tively. 

JTie  Lower  CUtsset  of  St,  Fetenhwg, — In  Loudon  and  Paris,  and  likewise  in 
some  of  the  German  cities,  there  are  quarters  which  seem  to  be  the  real  resi- 
dence of  hunger  and  misery,  the  haunts  of  a  filthy,  ragged,  immoral  race, 
where  the  houses  present  the  same  squalid  and  wretched  appearance  as  their 
inmates,  and  poverty,  want,  and  wickedness  steal  along  the  dirty  streets  in  a 
thousand  hideous  sliapes.  This  is  not  the  case  in-  Petersburg.  Rag-collec- 
tors, darine  pickpockets,  half-naked  cripples,  importunate  beggars,  are  un- 
known in  this  stately  capital.  Nay^  there  is  not  a  town  in  Russia  where  the 
streets  are  infested  by  such  persons.  For  this  advantage  Russia  is  indebted 
to  the  villanage  of  the  lower  classes  of  the  people.  As  all  the  little  support 
themselves  upon  the  great,  none  of  them  can  sink  so  low  as  among  us,  where 
everjr  one  wants  to  stand  upon  his  own  legs.  The  notions  current  among  us, 
that  in  Russian  cities  magnificent  palaces  and  wretched  huts  are  huddled  to- 
gether, are  founded  on  fiilsehood  or  misconception.    In  no  Russian  towns 
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whaterer  are  there  such  glarioc  contrasts  between  indigence  and  luxury,  as  in 
almost  every  one  of  Western  Europe ;  though,  it  is  true,  the  difference  be- 
tween the  rude  simplicity  of  the  one  and  the  superabundance  of  the  other  is 
strikmg  enough.  That  evil  spirit  which  prompts  men  to  covet  the  goods 
possessed  by  others  has  not  yet  awoke  in  the  common  people  of  Russia.  They 
IiaTe  wherewithal  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  hunger,  though  it  be  but  humble 
cabbage  and  coarse  bread ;  and  they  dress  decently,  if  only  in  sackcloth  and 
sheepskins. 

Private  Residences  of  St,  Petersburg — Among  the  private  houses  there  are 
many  which,  for  the  number  and  extent  of  tlie  courtyards  and  the  magnitude 
of  the  different  wings,  are  little  inferior  to  the  Imperial  Palace  in  Vienna. 
Among  many  hundred  others,  I  was  acquainted  with  one,  for  example,  the 
re3^4e^^duiuuS  of  which  formed  on  one  side  a  bazaar,  where  the  thousand  wants 
<»f  this  earthly  life  might  be  supplied,  while  on  the  other  a  row  of  German, 
English,  and  French  artists  and  artisans  bad  hung  out  their  show-boards.  In 
the  hel  ctage  resided  two  senators,  and  the  fiimilies  of  several  wealthy  private 
individuals.  In  the  second  story  there  was  a  school,  which  had  a  high  reput»> 
tion  throughout  the  whole  house,  and  a  tolerable  number  of  academicians^ 
teachers,  and  professors ;  and  in  several  buildings  in  the  rear  dwelt,  besides 
many  nameless  and  obscure  people,  several  majors  and  colonels,  some  retired 
generals,  an  Armenian  priest,  and  a  German  minister.  All  Petersburg 
around  it  might  have  perished,  and  the  inmates  of  this  house  could  still  have 
formed  a  complete  political  community,  in  which  every  rank,  from  the  chief 
consul  to  the  lowest  lictor  might  have  been  represented.  When  such  a  build- 
ing is  burned,  two  hundred  nouses  become  bankrupt  at  once.  To  have  to 
seek  a  family  in  such  a  house  is  a  trial  of  patience  not  to  be  equalled,  If  you 
ask  a  butschnik  (a  policeman  stationed  in  the  street)  at  one  end,  about  an 
address,  he  assures  you  that  his  knowledge  extends  no  further  than  the  comer 
of  the  house  next  to  him,  and  that  he  knows  nothing  whatever  of  the  other 
side.  In  these  buildings  there  are  dwellings  so  remote,  that  all  who  live  under 
one  roof  are  not  disposed  to  acknowledge  one  another  as  neighbours  ;  so  that 
there  is  not  much  exaggeration  in  the  statement  of  a  traveller  who  asserts  that 
every  house  in  Petersburg  is  a  town  in  itself.  Many,  it  is  true,  do  not  appear 
so  considerable  from  the  street,  because  the  smallest  front  is  mostly  turned 
towards  it.  But  on  entering  the  podjasde  (the  gateway),  the  extent  of  the 
courts,  in  each  of  which  a  cavalry  regiment  might  exercise,  and  the  multitude 
of  buildings,  attached  and  detached,  nil  you  with  astonishment. 

Breaiing  up  cfthe  Ice  on  the  Netoa.—This  moment  is  awaited  with  anxiety ; 
and  no  sooner  nave  the  dirty  flakes  of  ice  so  far  cleared  away  as  to  allow  a 
free  passage  for  a  boat  to  cross,  than  the  thunder  of  the  guns  of  the  fortress 
proclaim  the  wished-for  moment  to  the  inhabitants.  At  the  same  time,  wlie^ 
ther  it  be  day  or  night,  the  governor  of  the  fortress,  wearing  the  insignia  of 
his  rank  and  accompanied  by  his  officers  goes  on  board  a  splendidly-decorated 
boat,  to  cross  over  to  the  emperor's  palace  on  the  opposite  side.  He  takes  up 
some  of  the  dear  Newa  water  in  a  large  handsome  crystal  goblet,  to  present 
it  in  the  name  of  Spring  to  the  emperor,  as  the  first  and  fairest  gifl  of  the 
river.  He  informs  his  master  that  the  power  of  Winter  is  broken,  that  the 
waters  are  once  more  free,  and  that  a  prosperous  voyage  mav  be  hoped  for ; 
he  points  out  the  boat  tliat  has  brought  liim  safely  over,  the  nrst  that  has  ven- 
tured to  cross,  and  hands  to  him  the  goblet  which  the  sovereign  drains  to  the 
hodth  of  his  capital.  Nowhere  on  the  face  of  the  earth  is  a  glass  of  water  so 
liberally  paid  for.  According  to  custom,  the  emperor  returns  it  to  the  com- 
mandant filled  with  gold.  Formerly  it  was  filled  to  the  brim  with  ducats  ;  but 
the  goblet  kept  increasing  in  size,  so  that  the  emperors  had  more  and  more 
water  to  drink  and  more  and  more  gold  to  pay :  the  sum  was  therefore  fixed 
at  200  ducats,  which  are  eiven  to  the  commandant 

The  unveiling  of  the  Newa  is  a  remarkable  moment.    All  are  impatient  for 
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it,  as  all  are  interested  in  it.  The  merchants  await  it  with  anxiety,  as  the 
success  of  many  a  speculation  depends  on  its  earlier  or  later  occurrence ;  the 
labourers  or  carpenters,  because  it  enables  them  to  earn  something  at  bridge- 
building  ;  the  ladies  of  distinction^  because,  when  the  Newa  and  the  gulf  of 
Gronstadt  are  cleared  from  ice,  the  Lubeck  steamer,  with  noupeauies  and  new 
fashions  from  Paris,  is  not  long  before  it  arrives ;  booksellers  and  literary 
men,  because  the  intellectual  intercourse  with  Europe  is  renewed,  and  they 
then  learn  what  works  the  winter  quarter  has  produced ;  native  invalids  and 
foreigners  suffering  from  home-sickness,  because  the  routes  to  the  baths  and  to 
Europe  are  reopened.  At  this  period,  only  one  subject  is  talked  of  at  Peters- 
burg, whether  the  Newa  will  break  up  on  Blaster  Sunday  or  Monday,  and  very 
large  sums  are  betted  on  both  contingencies.  In  1636  there  was  at  Petersbai^ 
a  man  who  betted  upon  every  day  from  the  1st  to  the  17th  of  April,  and  one 
of  these  bets  amounted  to  8000  rubles.  As  the  ice  continued  till  rather  late, 
his  cashier  had  enough  to  do  to  provide  for  all  the  lost  bets. 

The  clearing  of  the  river,  which  has  been  buried  all  the  winter  beneath  the 
ice,  affords  au  extremely  fine  sight,  when  it  takes  place  in  clear  serene  wea- 
ther. Attracted  by  the  report  of  the  guns,  pedestrians  throng  to  the  beautiful 
quays  of  the  Newa  to  see  the  gilded  iMiree  of  the  commandant  arrive,  and  no 
sooner  has  it  landed  safely  at  the  quay  of  the  Winter  Palace,  tlian  the  river  is 
covered  with  hundreds  ot  boats  to  renew  the  interrupted  communication  with 
the  different  islands. 

Use  of  Ice  in  Rusda. — The  Russians  have  accustomed  themselves  to  use  a 
prodigious  quantity  of  ice  for  domestic  purposes.  They  are  fond  of  cooling 
all  their  beveraees  with  ice ;  indulge  themselves  freely  in  the  frozen  juices, 
which  are  sold  idl  the  summer  in  tlie  streets  of  aU  their  towns ;  and  drink  not 
only  ice-water,  ice-wine,  ice4)eer,  but  even  ice-tea,  throwing  into  a  cap  of  tea 
a  lump  of  ice  instead  of  sugar.  Their  short,  but  amazingly  hot  summer, 
weuld  render  it  difficult  to  keep  all  those  kinds  of  provisions  which  are  liable 
to  spoil,  if  their  winter  did  not  afford  them  the  means  of  preventing  the  decom- 
position accelerated  by  heat.  An  ice-oellar  is  therefore  an  indispensable  re- 
quisite in  every  fiunily,  and  is  to  be  met  with  not  merely  in  towns,  but  veiy 
generally  among  the  peasants  in  the  country.  In  Petersburg  the  number  of 
ice-cellars  is  nearly  10,000.  It  may  be  conceived  that  the  supply  of  these  cel- 
lars is  no  unimportant  branch  of  business.  It  is  certainly  not  too  hish  a  cal- 
culation, if  we  assume  that  each  of  those  10,000  cellars  requires  50  sledge^loads 
for  its  share.  Many  of  the  fishmongers,  butchers,  kwas-dealers,  &c,  havesnch 
large  cellars  as  to  hold  several  hundred  loads.  The  breweries,  distiUeries,  &&, 
consume  enormous  quantities  of  ice.  Accordingly,  500,000  loads  must  be  an- 
nually obtained  from  the  Newa,  and  this  amount  can  only  be  considered  as  the 
minimum,  for  every  inhabitant  of  the  city  may  &irly  be  reckoned  to  consume 
one  sledge-load  in  the  course  of  the  year.  Ice  is  the  commodi^  with  which 
most  traffic  is  carried  on  in  the  middle  of  winter.  Long  trains  of  sledges 
laden  with  ice  are  dien  seen  coming  from  the  Newa,  and  thousands  of  men 
are  engaged  on  all  the  arms  of  the  river  in  collecting  the  cooling  production. 
The  Russians  are  so  accustomed  to  these  ice-cellars,  that  they  cannot  conceive 
how  it  is  possible  to  keep  house  without  them :  and  their  wives  are  in  the 
greatest  distress  when  they  perceive  that  they  nave  not  laid  in  a  sufficient 
stock  of  this  necessary  during  the  winter,  and  tliat  it  b  likely  to  run  short. 
It  may  be  assumed  Uiat  the  consumption  of  ice  in  Petersburg,  the  packing  in 
the  cellars  included,  costs  the  inhabitants  from  two  to  three  milh'on  rubles  a 
year. 
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BT  THB  EDITOR. 
Loud  88  fron  numbers  without  numbor. 

MiLION. 

Yon  may  do  it  extemporef  for  it'a  nothing  but  roaring. 

QVIMCI. 

Amongst  the  great  ioventioos  of  this  age. 

Which  evVy  other  century  surpasses. 

Is  one, — just  now  the  rage, — 

Caird  *<  Singing  for  all  Classes*'— 

That  is,  for  all  the  British  millions, 

And  billions. 

And  quadrillions, 

Not  to  name  QuintilianSf 
That  now,  alas  I  have  no  more  ear  than  asses. 

To  learn  to  warble  like  the  birds  in  June, 

In  time  and  tune. 

Correct  as  clocks  and  musical  as  glasses ! 

In  fact,  a  sort  of  plan, 
Including  gentleman  as  well  as  yokel. 

Public  or  private  man. 
To  call  out  a  Militia, — only  Vocal 

Instead  of  Local, 
And  not  designed  for  military  follies. 
But  keeping  still  within  the  civil  border. 
To  form  with  mouths  in  open  order, 
And  sing  in  volleys. 
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Whether  this  grand  Harmonic  scheme 
Will  ever  get  beyond  a  dream, 
And  tend  to  British  happiness  and  glory. 
Maybe  no,  and  maybe  yes, 
Is  more  than  I  pretend  to  guess — 
However,  here's  my  story. 

In  one  of  those  small,  quiet  streets. 

Where  Business  retreats. 
To  shun  the  daily  bustle  and  the  noise 

The  shoppy  Strand  enjoys. 
But  Law,  Joint-Companies,  and  Life  Assurance 

Find  past  endurance — 
In  one  of  those  back  streets,  to  Peace  so  dear, 
The  other  day,  a  ragged  wight 
Began  to  sing  with  all  his  might, 
**  /  have  a  silent  sorrow  here  /** 

The  place  was  lonely ;  not  a  creature  8tirr*d, 

Except  some  little  dingy  bird  ;  .  ^ 

Or  vagrant  cur  that  snifTd  along. 

Indifferent  to  the  Son  of  Song ; 

No  truant  errand-boy,  or  Doctor's  lad. 

No  idle  Filch,  or  lounging  cad, 

No  Pots  encumbered  with  diurnal  beer. 
No  printer's  devil  with  an  author's  proofs 
Or  housemaid  on  an  errand  far  aloof, 

Linger'd  the  tatter'd  Melodist  to  hear— 
Who  yet,  confound  him  !  bawl'd  as  loud 
As  if  he  had  to  charm  a  London  crowd, 

Singing  beside  the  public  way, 
Accompanied — instead  of  violin. 
Flute,  or  piano,  chiming  in — 

By  rumbling  cab,  and  omnibus,  and  dray, 
A  van  with  iron  bars  to  play  staccato^ 

Or  engine  obligator' 
In  short,  without  one  instrument  vehicular 
(Not  ev'n  a  truck,  to  be  particular). 

There  stood  the  rogue  and  roar'd. 

Unasked  and  unencored. 
Enough  to  split  the  organs  call'd  auricular  ! 

Heard  in  that  quiet  place. 
Devoted  to  a  still  and  studious  race, 
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The  noise  was  quite  appalling ! 
To  seek  a  fitting  simile  and  spin  it, 

Appropriate  to  his  calling, 
His  voice  had  all  Lablache's  body  in  it ; 
But  oh !  the  scientific  tone  it  lack'd, 

And  was  in  fact, 
Only  a  forty-boatswain-power  of  bawling ! 

'Twas  said,  indeed,  for  want  of  vocal  nous^ 

The  stage  had  banish'd  him,  when  he  attempted  it. 

For  tho'  his  voice  completely  fiird  the  house, 
It  also  emptied  it. 
However,  there  he  stood 

Vociferous — a  ragged  don ! 

And  with  his  iron  pipes  laid  on 
A  row  to  all  the  neighbourhood. 

In  vain  were  sashes  closed, 
fL        And  doors  against  the  persevering  Stentor, 
Though  brick,  and  glass,  and  solid  oak  opposed 

Th'  intruding  voice  would  enter. 
Heedless  of  ceremonial  or  decorum. 
Den,  office,  parlour,  study,  and  sanctorum  ; 
Where  clients  and  attorneys,  rogues,  and  fools, 
Ladies,  and  masters  who  attended  schools. 
Clerks,  agents,  all  provided  with  their  tools, 
Were  sitting  upon  sofas,  chairs,  and  stools. 
With  shelves,  pianos,  tables,  desks,  before  'em — 
How  it  did  bore  'em ! 

Louder,  and  louder  still. 
The  fellow  sang  with  horrible  goodwill. 
Curses  both  loud  and  deep,  his  sole  gratuities, 
From  scribes  bewildered  making  many  a  flaw. 
In  deeds  of  law 
They  had  to  draw ; 
With  dreadful  incongruities 
In  posting  ledgers,  making  up  accounts 
To  large  amounts. 
Or  casting  up  annuities — 
Stunn'd  by  that  voice>  so  loud  and  hoarse, 
Against  whose  overwhelming  force. 
No  invoice  stood  a  chance,  of  course ! 

L  2 
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The  Actuary  pshaw'd  and  *'  pish*d,*' 
And  knit  his  calculating  brows,  and  wish'd 
The  singer  **  a  bad  life" — a  mental  murther ! 
The  Clerk,  resentful  of  a  blot  and  blunder, 

Wish'd  the  musician  further, 

Poles  distant — and  no  wonder ! 
For  Law  and  Harmony  tend  far  asunder — 
The  lady  could  not  keep  her  temper  calm, 
Because  the  sinner  did  not  sing  a  psalm — 
The  Fiddler  in  the  very  same  position 

As  Hogarth's  chafed  musician 
(Such  prints  require  but  cursory  reminders) 
Came  and  made  faces  at  the  wretch  beneath. 
And  wishing  for  his  foe  between  his  teeth, 

(Like  all  impatient  elves 

That  spite  themselves) 
Ground  his  own  grinders. 

But  still  with  unrelenting  note, 

Though  not  a  copper  came  of  it,  in  verity. 
The  horrid  fellow  with  the  ragged  coat, 
And  iron  throat. 
Heedless  of  present  honour  and  prosperity. 
Sang  like  a  Poet  singing  for  posterity. 
In  penniless  reliance — 
And,  sure,  the  most  immortal  Man  of  Rhyme 
Never  set  Time 
More  thoroughly  at  de6ance ! 

From  room  to  room,  from  floor  to  floor. 

From  Number  One  to  Twenty-four 

The  Nuisance  bellow'd,  till  all  patience  lost, 

Down  came  Miss  Frost, 
Expostulating  at  her  open  door — 
*'  Peace,  monster,  peace  ! 

Where  is  the  New  Police ! 
I  vow  I  cannot  work,  or  read,  or  pray. 

Don't  stand  there  bawling,  fellow,  don't ! 
You  really  send  my  serious  thoughts  astray, 
Do — there's  a  dear  good  roan— do,  go  away/' 

Says  he,  "  1  won't  I" 
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The  spinster  puird  her  door  to  with  a  slam. 

That  sounded  like  a  wooden  d — n, 

For  so  some  moral  people,  strictly  loth 
To  swear  in  words,  however  up^ 
Will  crash  a  curse  in  setting  down  a  cup. 

Or  through  a  doorpost  vent  a  banging  oath— - 

In  fact,  this  sort  of  physical  transgression 
Is  really  no  more  difficult  to  trace 
Than  in  a  given  face 
A  very  bad  expression. 

However,  in  she  went. 
Leaving  the  subject  of  her  discontent 
To  Mr.  Jones*s  Glerk  at  Number  Ten  ; 
Who,  throwing  up  the  sash, 
With  accents  rash. 
Thus  hail'd  the  most  vociferous  of  men  : 
"  Come,  come,  I  say  old  fellow,  stop  your  chant ! 
I  cannot  write  a  sentence — no  one  can*t ! 
So  just  pack  up  your  trumps, 
And  stir  your  stumps — ** 
Says  he,  "  I  shan't !" 

Down  went  the  sash 
As  if  devoted  to  **  eternal  smash*' 
(Another  illustration 
Of  acted  imprecation). 
While  close  at  hand,  uncomfortably  near, 
The  independent  voice,  so  loud  and  strong. 

And  clanging  like  a  gong, 
Roar*d  out  again  the  everlasting  song, 
''  I  have  a  silent  sorrow  here  I" 

The  thing  was  hard  to  stand ! 

The  Music-master  could  not  stand  it — 
But  rushing  forth  with  fiddlestick  in  hand, 

As  savage  as  a  bandit. 
Made  up  directly  to  the  tatter*d  man. 
And  thus  in  broken  sentences  began — 
But  playing  first  a  prelude  of  grimaces. 

Twisting  his  features  to  the  strangest  shapes, 
So  that  to  guess  his  subject  from  his  faces, 

He  meant  to  give  a  lecture  upon  apes — 
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"  Com— com — I  say  ! 

You  go  away ! 
Into  two  parts  my  head  you  split — 
My  fiddle  cannot  hear  himself  a  bit^ 

When  I  do  play — 
You  have  no  bis'ness  in  a  place  so  still ! 

Can  you  not  come  another  day  ?" 
Says  he— « I  will/' 

•*  No— no — you  scream  and  bawl ! 
You  must  not  come  at  all ! 
You  have  no  rights,  by  rights,  to  beg — 
You  have  not  one  off  leg — 

You  ought  to  work — ^you  have  not  some  complaint — 
You  are  not  cripple  in  your  back  or  bones — 
Your  voice  is  strong  enough  to  break  some  stones'*— 
Says  he— "  It  aint  r 

''  I  say  you  ought  to  labour  ! 
You  are  in  a  young  case. 
You  have  not  sixty  years  upon  your  face, 

To  come  and  beg  your  neighbour  ! 
And  discompose  his  music  with  a  noise, 
More  worse  than  twenty  boys — 
Look  what  a  street  it  is  for  quiet ! 
No  cart  to  make  a  riot, 

No  coach,  no  horses,  no  postilion. 
If  you  will  sing,  I  say,  it  is  not  just 
To  sing  so  loud."—"  Says  he,  •<  I  MUST  ! 

I'm  SmGING  FOR  THE  MILLION !" 


EPIGRAM 

OK  A  LATE  CATTLE-SHOW  IN  SMITHFIELD. 

Old  Farmer  Bull  is  taken  sick. 
Yet  not  with  any  sudden  trick 

Of  fever,  or  bis  old  dyspepsy; 
But  having  seen  the  foreign  stock, 
It  gave  his  system  such  a  shock 

He's  had  a  fit  of  CaUle-epty  I 
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SHORT  RIDES  IN  AN  AUTHOR'S  OMNIBUS. 

GOOD  LATIK  NEED  MOT  BE  BAD  LOTAlTT. 

WoLSEY  certainly  seemed  disposed  to  arrogate  to  himself  all  the 
cardinal  privileges  to  the  neglect  of  the  virtues,  but  he  was  not  altoge* 
ther  so  presumptuous  as  he  was  painted  by  his  enemies ;  and  the  sup- 
posed haughtiness,  if  not  high  treason,  of  his  writing. 

«  Ego  et  rex  meus" — (I  and  my  king)  only  shows  the  ignorance  of 
Us  accusers,  and  his  own  critical  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language, 
which  would  not  admit  any  other  collocation  of  the  words. 

Thus  when  Apuleius  exclaims  in  his  "  Apologia," — '^  Hoc  in  me 
accnsas  quod  ego  et  Maximus  in  Aristotele  miramur  V*  The  Scholiast 
explains,  '*  Non  est  arrogantiee  tribuendum,  quod  se  ante  Claudium 
Maximum  Proconsulem  nominet:  ita  enim  et  ratio  et  consuetudo 
Latini  sermones  postulabat." — (His  thus  naming  himself  before  the 
Proconsul  Claudius  Maximus  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  arrogance,  for 
it  was  required  by  the  form  and  custom  of  the  Latin  tongue.) 

So  when  the  elder  Vestris  made  use  of  the  words,  *'  Moi  et  le  Roi 
de  France,"  there  was  not  the  smallest  arrogance  or  impropriety  in  the 
phrase,  for  he  viewed  himself  as  the  recognised  Dieu  de  la  Danse^ 
and  reverentially  placed  the  celestial  before  the  earthly  potentate. 

PUFFING. 

Some  may  have  imagined*  in  their  simplicity,  that  Sheridan  in  the 
**  Critic,"  had  exhausted  all  the  varieties  of  this  multiform  art,  but  expe- 
rience shows  that  we  had  formerly  much  more  imaginative  puffers  than 
the  modem  dramatists.  Richard  Brinsley  never  dreamed  of  a  para- 
graph like  the  following  extract  from  the  bookseller's  address  to  the 
reader,  prefixed  to  the  second  part  of  Dr.  Echard's  Works,  published 
in  1697,  and  dedicated  to  the  then  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

**  And  now,  reader,  tell  me,  art  thou  so  void  of  all  conscience,  rea- 
son, and  thy  own  benefit,  as  not  to  carry  home  this  book?  Read  but 
five  pages  of  it,  spring  and  fall,  and  for  that  year  thou  art  certainly  se- 
cured from  all  fevers,  agues,  coughs,  catarrhs,  &c.  Champ  three  or 
four  lines  of  it  in  a  morning,  it  scours  and  clarifies  the  teeth,  it  settles 
and  confirms  the  jaws,  and  brings  a  brisk  and  florid  colour  into  the 
cheeks.  The  very  sight  of  the  book  does  so  scare  all  cramps,  bone- 
aches,  running  gouts,  and  the  like,  that  they  wont  come  within  a 
stone's  cast  of  your  house. 

''  Hast  thou  a  wife  and  children,  and  are  they  dear  to  thee  ?  Here's 
a  book  for  that  dear  wife  and  for  those  dear  children,  for  it  does  not 
only  sing,  dance,  play  on  the  lute,  and  speak  French,  ride  the  great 
horse,  &c. ;  but  it  performs  all  family  duties.  It  runs  for  a  midwife, 
it  rocks  the  cradle,  combs  the  child's  head,  sweeps  the  house,  milks 
the  cows,  turns  the  hogs  out  of  the  corn,  whets  knives,  lays  the  cloth, 
grinds  corn,  beats  hemp,  winds  up  the  jack,  brews,  bakes,  washes,  and 

Says  off  servants  their  wages  exactly  at  quarter-day  ;    and  all  this  it 
oes  at  the  same  day,  and  is  never  out  of  breath." 
Were  such  an  omnifarious  work  to  be  published  in  these  days  of 
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comprehensive  compendiumSy  it  ought  to  be  entitled, ''  Every  Body's 
every-thing  Book." 

THE  TV  QUOqUE   AROUIIENT. 

In  a  certain  senatorial  house. 

If  you  mention  fee  or  bribe, 

Tis  80  pat  to  all  the  tribe* 

Each  swears  that  was  levelFd  at  me  ; 
and  each  never  dreaming  of  any  other  defence  than  recrimination,  rests 
satisfied  with  retaliating  the  charge  until  he  feels  it  impossible  to 
deny. 

*'  I  accuse  the  honourable  member  for  Goldborough,"  exclaims  an 
indignant  patriot,  **  of  corruption  and  bribery,  so  notorious,  that  if  he 
have  the  least  sense  of  decency  he  will  walk  out  of  the  house.*' 

**  And  I,**  returns  the  party  inculpated,  *'  accuse  my  accuser  of  maU 
practices  so  much  more  flagrant,  that  if  he  have  the  least  sense  of  de- 
cency he  will  walk  out  of  the  house  1" 

What  a  happy  illustration  do  they  afford  of  the  following  little  tale 
from  Maitre  Jean  Picard  ! 

A  Norman  peasant  having  been  all  day  employed  at  ditch-digging, 
arrived  during  a  pouring  rain  at  his  own  door,  weary,  drenched,  and  be- 
draggled ;  *  when  instead  of  the  ready  dinner  and  blazing  fire,  which  he 
bad  anticipated,  his  wife  exclaimed, 

<<  Good  Heavens,  Pierre  !'*  what  a  filthy  plight  you  are  in  !  It  rains 
cats  and  dogs ;  but  as  you  can't  be  any  dirtier  or  wetter  than  you  are, 
you  may  as  well  step  down  to  the  village  pump,  and  bring  home  a 
bucket  of  water." 

Without  saying  a  word,  Pierre  took  the  bucket,  filled  it  from  an 
offensive  standing  pool  at  a  little  distance,  returned  to  the  cottage, 
and  threw  the  whole  contents  over  his  wife,  crying  out,  as  he  leisurely 
sat  himself  down, 

"  Mercy  on  us,  Marguerite !  what  a  muck  you  are  in  !  You  can't 
be  any  dirtier  or  wetter  than  you  are,  so  you  may  as  well  step  down  to 
the  village  pump." 

TRIMMERS. 

What  literary  and  clever  Parisian  could  have  made  the  same  decla- 
ration as  Fontenelle. 

''  1  am  a  Frenchman — I  am  eighty  years  of  age — and  yet  I  have 
never  ridiculed  the  smallest  virtue." 

His  conscientious  and  laudable  scruples,  did  not,  however,  preserve 
him  from  censure  and  even  punishment,  for  certain  opinions  which  were 
decried  heterodox.  Having  attributed,  in  one  of  his  works,  all  belief 
in  oracles  to  superstition  and  ignorance,  the  pious  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon  made  Louis  XIV.  withdraw  his  pension  from  him,  a  privation 
which  the  author  considered  a  much  more  serious  evil  than  his  imputed 
want  of  orthodoxy.  Reflecting,  however,  that  a  confession  wrung  by 
torture,  whether  corporeal  or  financial,  is,  in  fact,  no  confession  at  all ; 
that  a  man  convinced  upon  compulsion,  '*  is  of  the  same  opinion  still  ;*' 
and  that  Galileo,  while  he  publicly  abjured  his  solar  theory,  retained 
the  conviction  of  its  truth  more  firmly  than  ever,  Fontenelle  consented 
to  write  a  sort  of  Palinode  or  recantation,  on  the  condition  of  his  pen- 
sion being  restored  to  him. 
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Desdemona  saw  the  Moor's  complexion  in  his  mind ;  and  a  dark  or 
dirty  deed  may  assume  a  very  fair  aspect  when  we  look  at  it  through 
the  purse.  That  man  must  be  a  sturdy  moralist  who  does  not  prefer 
his  cash  to  his  conscience,  and  what  casuist  ever  wanted  an  excuse  for  a 
pro6table  transgression  ? 

*'  I  may  have  sold  justice/'  said  Bacon,  when  accused  of  judicial 
corruption ;  **  but  I  was  never  base  enough  to  sell  injustice." 

For  stopping  a  man's  mouth,  when  he  is  in  the  habit  of  uttering 
disagreeable  truths,  there  is  no  gag  like  gold.  Complaint  having  been 
made  to  a  certain  bishop  that  a  vicar  in  his  diocese  was  always  preach- 
ing  against  pluralities,  in  spite  of  repeated  admonitions  to  the  con* 
trary. 

'*  Tush  !"  exclaimed  the  right  reverend  dignitary.  ''  I  will  silence 
him  for  ever  in  less  than  a  week" — and  so  he  did,  by  giving  an  addi- 
tional benefice. 

PARCHMENT   AND   ISINGLASS. 

As  the  intelligent  reader  must  already  be  perfectly  well  aware  of  the 
fact,  we  make  that  our  reason  {more  dramatico)  for  informing  him 
that  parchment  derives  its  name  from  Pergamus,  a  town  of  Mysia, 
where  prepared  sheepskins  were  first  used  for  the  transcription  of  books ; 
Ptolemy,  the  King  of  Egypt,  having  forbidden  the  exportation  of 
Papyrus,  in  order  to  prevent  the  formation  of  a  library  at  Pergamus, 
which  might  rival  that  of  Alexandria.  The  Pergameneans,  however, 
with  the  assistance  of  their  newly-discovered  parchment,  managed  to 
collect  two  hundred  thousand  volumes,  which  Cleopatra,  with  the  per- 
mission of  Antony,  transported  to  Egypt,  and  added  to  the  Alexan- 
drian library,  where  they  remained  until  the  whole  were  destroyed  by 
the  Saracens. 

It  is  equally  well  known  to  the  ingenious  reader, — which  is  our  sole 
reason  for  telling  him  that  isinglass,  or  ictkifocolla  is,  as  its  Latin  name 
imports,  a  species  of  glue,  prepared  from  a  cartilaginous  fish ;  but  it 
may  not  be  known  to  him,  that  as  the  genuine  commodity  is  always 
dear,  a  spurious  isinglass  is  manufactured  from  old  Parchment,  of 
which  a  startling  confirmation  is  afforded  by  the  following  extract  from 
the  preface  to  the  fourth  volume  of  Miss  Strickland's  admirable  work, 
**  The  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England." 

*'  It  is  a  national  disgrace  most  deeply  to  be  lamented,  that  so  many 
of  the  muniments  of  our  history,  more  especially  those  connected  witn 
the  personal  expenditure  of  royalty,  should  have  perished  among  the 
ill-treated  records  of  the  exchequer.  It  has  been  reported,  whether 
in  jest  or  sober  sadness  we  cannot  say,  that  some  tons  of  those  pre- 
cious parchments  were  converted  into  isinglass.'* — p.  xiv. 

''  Think  of  that,  Master  Brooke  I"  Think  of  rolls,  records,  acU  of 
parliament,  marriage  contracts,  public  and  private  treaties,  all  going 
literally  to  pot,  and  being  melted  down  ;  all  being  literally  dished  and 
served  up  to  a  voracious  public  in  the  form  of  jellies  and  blanc- 
mange 1 

**  To  what  bare  uses  may  we  not  return  ?"  This  beats  **  imperious 
Csesar  dead  and  turned  to  clay" — by  the  whole  difference  between  an 
argillaceous  and  a  gelatinous  residuum.  An  ancient  legislator  said 
that  he  had  rather  write  his  laws  upon  the  hearts  of  men  than  on  the 
skins  of  beasts;  and  he  had  good  reason,  for  hearlSy  however  soft, 
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caonot  be  **  distilled  to  jelly  by  the  effect  of  fear,"  nor  boiled  down  to 
a  pulp  in  a  Papin's  Digester.  The  Glendoveer,  in  the  ''Rejected  Ad- 
dresses," informs  us  that  **  parchment  won't  bum  ;"  but  what  avails 
this  security  against  fire  by  itself,  when,  by  means  of  fire  and  water,  it 
may  be  simmered  and  seethed  down  to  a  glutinous  paste  ? 

'^Is  not  this  a  lamentable  thing?"  asks  Jack  Cade — ''that  the 
skin  of  an  innocent  lamb  should  be  made  parchment ;  that  parchment 
being  scribbled  o'er  should  undo  a  man  V* 

But  is  it  not  infinitely  more  lamentable  that  parchment  itself  should 
be  undone — that  acts  of  parliament  and  title-deeds  melted  into  a 
mould,  should  be  gulped  down  at  the  second  course  of  a  dinner-party  1 
Men,  before  now,  have  been  obliged  to  eat  their  own  words,  but  this 
18  compelling  them  to  eat  their  own  acts  and  deeds.  This  is  a  new 
digest  of  the  laws  that  may  well  compete  with  the  Justinian  Pandects, 
for  it  will  reconcile  public  taste  to  the  most  tyrannical  enactment, 
and  make  it  go  down  without  grumbling  or  eructation.  If  we  cannot 
always  stick  to  the  law,  the  law  in  this  glutinous  state  will  stick  to  us. 
And  whereas  acts  of  parliament  often  bring  men  into  hot  water,  may 
not  the  victims  warrantably  rejoice  when  they  behold  the  oppressor 
seething  in  the  pot,  and  suffering  what  he  has  inflicted  ?  What  a  bless- 
ing would  it  prove  to  many  of  us  if  we  could  liquidate  our  private 
bills  after  the  same  fashion  as  these  public  ones  !  For  my  own  part 
I  have  taken  an  additional  fancy  to  jelly  and  blancmange  since  I  have 
thus  been  enabled  to  trace  their  pedigree,  especially  when  I  reflect 
that  they  form  an  economical  food  for  the  same  parliament  that  con- 
demns us  to  eat  dear  bread,  but  is  thus  giving  us  its  rolls  for  nothing. 

But  with  respect  to  grants,  charters,  and  leases, 

Smeared  with  gums  of  glutinous  heat, 

and  presented  to  me  for  the  purpose  of  deglutition,  I  plead  guilty  to 
certain  compunctious  visitings  of  nature.  It  is  recorded  of  the  Dragon 
of  Wantley,  that 

Houses  and  churches. 
To  him  were  geese  and  turkies. 

This  was  doubtless  a  miserable  degradation,  a  sort  of  redvctio  ad  a5- 
surdum,  to  fall  off  from  the  dignity  of  mansions  and  cathedrals  to  the 
insignificance  of  poultry  and  the  maw  of  a  dragon ;  but  what  was  it 
after  all  compared  to  the  downfall  of  religious  edifices,  manor  houses, 
and  parks,  quintessenced  into  spoon-meat  for  the  gullet  of  a  dandy,  or 
a  damsel  at  a  soiree  dansante?  What  sufficiently  opprobrious  title 
shall  we  give  to  the  deed  of  thus  devouring  title-deeds  ?  Who  would 
think  of  bolting  down  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments  at  one  fell 
gulp,  unless  he  were  an  earthquake  ?  and  even  earthquakes  nowadays, 
though  invited  to  ope  their  ponderous  jaws  by  special  prophesy,  leave 
the  task  of  taking  in  a  whole  city  to  Dr.  Dee  and  his  brother  progno- 
sticators. 

But  the  most  melancholy  consideration  connected  with  the  manu- 
facture of  this  spurious  isinglass,  is  the  possibility  that  the  medi-oeval 
pastrycooks  of  Italy,  purchasing  from  the  monasteries  and  libraries 
whole  cartloads  of  parchment  scribbled  over  with  the  obsolete  contro- 
versial divinity  of  the  early  monks,  and  therefore  justly  condemned  as 
useless  rubbish,  may  thus  have  jellified  some  of  those  precious  palimp- 
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seats,  or  twice  prepared  skins,  which,  having  originally  been  used  by 
the  classical  writers  of  antiquity,  had  been  rubbed  with  pumice-stone, 
and  scrawled  over  a  second  time  with  the  wranglings  and  ravings  of 
polemical  antagonists. 

Ex  pede  Herculem. 

By  what  Professor  Mai  has  recovered  from  these  twice-written  skins, 
we  may  judge  of  what  has  been  lost.  Only  imagine  the  remaining 
orations  of  Cicero,  the  missing  books  of  Livy,  the  perished  tragedies 
and  comedies  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  stage,  to  have  been  filtered 
through  a  jelly-bag,  and  unceremoniously  swallowed  by  the  revellers 
of  some  bygone  carnival !     We  now  know  what  has  become  of  them  all. 

In  a  singular  appendix  to  the  song  of  the  Nibelungen,  called  "The 
Lament,"  the  poet  expresses  his  wish  to  be  able  to  give  an  account  of 
hb  hero's  ultimate  fate,  but,  says  hct 

"  Some  say  he  was  killed  in  battle,  which  others  deny.  I  have 
never  been  able  to  ascertain  whether  he  suddenly  disappeared,  or  was 
taken  up  into  the  air:  whether  he  was  buried  alive,  or  was  taken  up  into 
heaven ;  or  fell  out  of  his  skin^  or  shut  himself  up  in  caves  among  the 
rocks,  or  fell  into  an  abyss,  or  finally,  if  he  was  swallowed  up  by  the 
devil."* 

Now  we  are  not  left  in  any  such  uncertainty  as  to  the  fate  of  each 
classical  writer  whose  works  have  perished  ;  one  of  these  alternatives 
will  satisfactorily  account  for  him ;  he  has  fallen  out  of  his  skin — 
videlicet  J  his  parchment ;  has  been  converted  into  jelly  or  bUmc 
mange  :  and  has  been  eventually  swallowed  up,  though  not  perhaps 
by  the  devil. 

SKULLS — HEROIC  A  L  AND  AUCTORIAL. 

Mr.  D'Israeli  in  his  "  Amenities  of  Literature,"  under  the  head  of 
"Anglo-Saxon  Poetry,"  records  the  following  mis-translation  of  a 
metaphorical  image  in  the  death-song  of  Regner  Lodhrog. 

'*The  warlike  barbarians  were  long  reproached,  that  even  their  reli- 
gion furnished  an  implacable  hatred  of  their  enemies ;  for  in  their 
future  state  and  Paridisaical  Valhalla  their  deceased  heroes  rejoiced  to 
drink  out  of  the  skulls  of  their  enemies.  A  passage  in  the  death-song 
of  Lodbrog  literally  translated  is,  '  Soon  shall  we  drink  out  of  the 
curved  trees  of  the  head,' — which  Percy  translates,  *  Soon  in  the  splen- 
did hall  of  Odin  we  shall  drink  beer  out  of  the  skulls  of  our  ene- 


mies.** 


The  original  blunder,  it  seems,  rests  with  Olaus  Wormius,  the  great 
Danish  antiquary,  who,  not  understanding  the  exaggerated  stile  of 
the  ancient  Scalds,  translated  the  original  words  into — ex  concavis  era-- 
teridus  craniorum^  thus  turning  the  tress  of  the  head  into  a  skull,  and 
a  skull  into  a  hollow  cup.  The  Scald,  however,  merely  alluded,  in 
his  bold  figurative  language,  to  the  branching  horns  growing  as  trees 
from  the  beads  of  animals,  or  the  curved  horns  which  formed  their 
drinking-cups.  This  grave  blunder  has  been  long  and  currently  re- 
ceived— and  every  one  recollects  Peter  Pindar's  joke,  that  the  book- 
sellers, like  the  heroes  of  Valhalla,  drank  their  wine  out  of  the  skulls 
of  authors.     It  is  hard  upon  us  poor  scribblers  to  give  up  any  joke  at 
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the  expense  of  the  publishers,  and  if  we  are  compelled  to  abandon  the 
heroes  in  the  hall  of  Odin,  let  us  never  forget  Campbeirs  bon-mot^ 
who,  when  he  was  challenged  to  mention  a  single  great  and  good 
action,  which  would  entitle  Napoleon  to  be  called  a  herof  quietly  re- 
plied, in  allusion  to  the  execution  of  Palm,  the  bibliopolist,  **'  He  once 
shot  a  bookseller  !*' 

WHO  ARE  THE  TRUTH  LOVERS? 

In  Hartley's  "  Theory  of  the  Human  Mind/*  abridged  by  Doctor 
Priestley,  there  occurs  the  following  passage : 

«  Persons  who  give  themselves  much  to  mirth,  wit,  and  humour, 
must  thereby  greatly  disqualify  their  understandings  for  the  search  after 
truth ;  inasmuch  as  by  the  perpetual  hunting  after  apparent  and  par- 
tial agreements  and  disagreements,  that  are  very  different  or  quite 
opposite,  a  man  must  by  degrees  pervert  all  his  notions  of  things 
themselves,  and  become  unable  to  see  them  as  they  really  are,  and  as 
they  appear  to  considerate  sober-minded  inquirers.  He  must  lose  all 
his  associations  of  the  visible  ideas  of  things,  their  names,  symbols,  &c., 
and  get  in  their  stead  accidental,  indirect,  aud  unnatural  conjunctions 
of  circumstances,  that  are  really  foreign  to  each  other,  or  oppositions 
of  those  that  are  united ;  and  after  some  time  habit  and  custom  will  fix 
these  upon  him.'* — (p.  274.) 

This  strange  and  untenable  assertion  may  be  met  by  the  question  of 
the  best  laughing  philosopher  among  the  ancients,  **  Ridendo.  quid  vetat 
dicere  verum  ?*'  You  may  well  assert  that  a  man  cannot  speak  truth 
with  false  teeth  in  his  head,  as  maintain  that  he  cannot  afterwards  see 
an  object  faithfully  if  he  have  once  gazed  upon  a  ludicrous  or  distorted 
representation  of  it.  Surely  there  is  no  natural  alliance  between  mer- 
riment and  mendacity.  We  may  laugh  and  grow  fat  without  growing 
false  at  the  same  time.  Because  my  risible  propensities  have  been  once 
excited  by  a  caricature,  or  unfaithful  likeness  of  my  friend,  are  all  my 
notions  to  become  so  perverted  that  I  shall  not  recognise  my  old  ac- 
quaintance when  I  meet  him  in  the  streets  ?  Because  I  laughed  at  him 
when  he  was  acting  a  false  part,  am  I  not  to  know  him  again  in  his  true 
character  ? 

No,  no ;  ''  the  persons  who  give  themselves  much  to  merry  discourse 
are  apt  to  blurt  out  whatever  comes  uppermost,  and  that  is,  generally 
— the  truth."  "  In  vino  Veritas,'*  says  the  adage,  and  what  are  mirth, 
wit,  and  humour,  but  the  wine  of  life,  and  consequently  the  pa- 
rents of  truth ;  whereas  gravity  is  the  invariable  cloak  of  conventional 
fraud  and  imposture.  If  you  want  to  find  the  parties  who  have  be- 
come really  indifferent  to  truth,  *'  by  accidental,  indirect,  and  unna« 
tural  circumstances,*'  you  must  seek  them  among  '*  potent,  grave,  and 
reverend  signers," — among  those  whose  opinion  is  the  slave  of  their 
profession — who  believe  according  to  any  body's  and  every  body's  con- 
victions but  their  own^-or  among  the  forensic  and  recognised  dealers  in 
falsehood,  who  for  a  fee  will  consciously  (but,  Heaven  knows,  not  coit- 
sientiously)  maintain  that  right  is  wrong,  that  black  is  white,  and 
vice  versA,  These,  with  many  others  of  the  *' considerate,  sober- 
minded"  class,  are  quite  aware  that  a  blind,  uninquiring  acquiescence 
is  much  more  pleasant  and  profitable  than  a  sharpsighted  inquisitive- 
ness ;  and  having  heard  from  their  infancy  that  truth  lies  at  the  bottom 
of  a  well,  they  are  very  prudently  determined — to  leave  well  alone ! 
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HORSE    AND    FOOT. 


BT  THE  EDITOR. 


Faio  woald  I  climbe 
But  thtt  I  fear  lo  fall 

Sir  Walter  Ralixob. 

It  requires  some  degree  of  moral  courage  to  make  such  a  confession, 
for  a  horselaugh  will  assuredly  take  place  at  my  expence,  but  I  never 
could  sit  on  any  thing  with  four  legs,  except  a  chair,  a  table,  or  a  sofa. 
Possibly  my  birthplace  was  adverse,  not  being  raised  in  Yorkshire, 
with  Its  three  Ridings — perhaps  my  education  was  in  fault,  for  of 
coarse  I  was  put  to  my  feet  like  other  children,  but  I  do  not  remem- 
ber being  ever  properly  taken  off  them  in  the  riding-school.  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  my  passion  for  sailing  has  been  inimical  to  the  accom- 
plishment ;  there  is  a  roll  about  a  vessel  so  different  from  the  pitch  of 
a  horse,  that  a  person  accompanied  to  a  fore  and  aft  see-saw,  or  side 
lurch,  is  utterly  disconcerted  by  a  regular  up-and-down  motion — at  any 
rate,  seamen  are  notorious  for  riding  at  anchor  better  than  at  any 
thing  else.  Finally,  the  Turk's  principle  Predestination  may  be 
accountable  for  my  inaptitude.  One  man  is  evidently  born  under 
what  Milton  calls  a  *'  a  mounted  sign,"  whilst  another  comes  into  the 
world  under  the  influence  of  Aries,  predoomed  to  perform  on  no 
saddle,  but  one  of  mutton.  Thus  we  see  one  gentleman  who  can 
hardly  keep  his  seat  upon  a  pony,  or  a  donkey ;  when  another  shall 
turn  and  wind  a  fiery  Pegasus,  or  back  a  Bucephalus;  to  say  no- 
thing of  those  professional  equestrians,  who  tumble  on  a  horse  in- 
stead of  off.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me,  therefore,  that  our  Astleys 
and  Ducrows,  whether  they  realized  fortunes  or  not,  deserved  to  do 
so,  besides  obtaining  more  honorary  rewards.  It  would  not,  perhaps, 
have  been  out  of  character,  if  they  had  been  made  Knights  of,  or  Ca- 
valiers; especially  considering  that  many  Mayors,  Aldermen,  and 
Sheriffs  have  been  so  dubbed,  whose  pretensions  never  stood  on  more 
than  two  leg^,  and  sometimes  scarcely  on  one. 

The  truth  is,  I  have  always  regarded  horsemen  with  something  of 
the  veneration  with  which  the  savages  beheld,  for  the  first  time,  the 
Spanish  chivalry — namely,  as  superior  beings.  With  all  respect  then 
to  our  gallant  Infantry,  1  have  always  looked  on  our  Cavalry  as  a 
grade  above  them — indeed,  the  feat  of  Widdrington,  who  *'  fought  upon 
his  stumps,*'  and  so  far,  on  his  own  legs,  has  always  appeared  to  me 
comparatively  easy :  whereas  for  a  charge  of  cavalry. 

Charge,  Chester,  charge, 
Off^  Stanley,  off^ 

has  always  seemed  to  me  the  most  natural  reading. 

The  chase  of  course  excites  my  admiration  and  wonder,  and  like 
Lord  Chesterfield  I  unfeignedly  marvel — but  for  a  different  reason — 
that  any  gentleman  ever  goes  to  it  a  second  time.    A  chapter  of  Nim- 
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made  Iiim  regard  their  galled  withers  with  indiflTerence :  a  sore  at  his 
heart  which  has  made  him  callous  to  their  sufferings.  They  deserve 
all  they  get.    The  Dog  is  man*s  best  friend,  he  says*  and  the  horse 

bis  worst. 

•  ♦  #  #  ♦ 

Since  writing  the  above,  word  has  been  brought  to  roe  that  poor  W. 
is  no  more.  He  deceased  suddenly,  and  the  report  says,  of  apoplexy ; 
but  I  know  better.  His  death  was  caused,  indeed,  by  a  full  Aa6»^«— * 
but  it  was  a  blue  one. 


THE    SEASON. 

Summer's  gone  and  over ! 

Fogs  are  falling  down ; 
And  with  russet  tinges 

Autumn's  doing  bpwn. 

Bouglis  are  daily  rifled 

By  the  gusty  thieves. 
And  the  Book  of  Nature 

GeCteth  short  of  leaves. 

Round  the  tops  of  bouses. 

Swallows,  as  they  flit. 
Give,  like  yearly  tenants, 

Notices  to  quit. 

Skies,  of  fickle  temper, 
Weep  by  turns,  and  laugh — 

Night  and  Day  together 
Taking  half-and-half. 

So  September  endeth-^ 
Cold,  and  most  perverse — 

But  the  Month  that  follows, 
Sure  will  pinch  us  worse ! 

T.H. 
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BY  Mas.  TROLLOPB. 

Chap.  XXV. 

All  preliminaries  being  thus  far  settled,  Mrs.  Allen  Bamaby  verj 
giacefttUy  gave  Mrs.  Colonel  Beauchamp  to  understand  that  her  anxiety 
to  find  herself  at  Big-Gang  Bank,  would  admit  of  no  further  delay,  her 
notes  having,  in  fact,  exactly  reached  the  point  at  which  the  sight  of 
that  '*  magnificent  piece  of  social  machinery,  an  actively  organized 
slave  plantation*'  (as  Judge  Johnson  bad  elegantly  described  it  in 
Congress),  was  become  absolutely  necessary. 

This  was  quite  enough  to  set  the  active  mind  and  body  of  Mrs. 
Beauchamp  into  such  a  state  of  excitement,  as  very  speedily  brought 
all  preparations  depending  on  her  to  a  conclusion  ;  and  even  the  so- 
porific colonel  himself  was  sufficiently  awakened  by  the  intelligence 
to  make  him,  on  hearing  of  it,  pronounce  in  a  very  decided  tone,  **  My 
dear,  the  sooner  we  set  o(F,  the  better." 

But  the  most  remarkable  phenomenon  produced  by  these  new  ar* 
rangements,  was  the  manner  in  which  they  were  received  by  Annie ; 
for  though  disappointed  in  her  hopes  of  an  expedition  up  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  doomed  moreover  to  endure  at  her  own  home  the  presence 
of  the  whole  Bamaby,  plus  Tornorino  party,  in  the  oppressive  cha- 
racter of  guests,  it  did  not  appear  to  vex  her  at  all.  It  was,  indeed, 
quite  astonishing  to  see  how  well  she  bore  it. 

The  business  of  departure  therefore  was  both  rapidly  and  smoothly 
brought  to  a  conclusion.  Mrs.  Carmichael  wheezed  forth  her  hopes  of 
seeing  them  all  again,  and  Patty's  elegant  and  pious  friend,  Mrs. 
General  Gregory,  declared  that  nothing  should  prevent  their  forthwith 
repairing  to  their  plantation  mansion,  in  order  to  receive  the  whole 
party  on  their  leaving  Big-Gang  Bank. 

The  journey  produced  no  events  particularly  interesting,  whicb 
might  partly  be  owing  to  the  lassitude  produced  by  the  heat  of  the 
weather ;  for  though  it  was  certainlv  a  great  relief  to  quit  the  glare  of 
New  Orleans  for  scenes  in  which  they  had  trees  instead  of  houses  to 
look  at,  the  exertion  of  travelling  equalized  the  matter,  and  the 
Europeans  of  the  party  had  little  energy  for  any  thing  beyond  fanning 
themselves,  and  sipping  iced  lemonade  from  stage  to  stage  as  they  pro^ 
ceeded. 

At  length,  however,  this  unavoidable  martyrdom  was  over,  the  melt- 
ing journey  at  an  end,  and  all  the  luxuries  of  a  rich  planter's  establish^ 
ment  around  them. 

In  point  of  picturesque  beauty,  Big-Gang  Bank  had  little  to  boast 
of,  being  a  wide- spreading  brick  edifice,  situated  in  a  large  square  en- 
closure of  coarse,  ill-kept  grass,  surrounded  by  a  zigzag  fence,  and 
with  nothing  in  sight  but  a  considerable  expanse  of  flat  country,  co- 
vered with  sugar-canes,  cotton-bushes,  and  rice-grounds,  diversified  at 
intervals  by  clusters  of  ftegro  huts.  The  mansion  itself  consisted  of 
a  lofty  centre,  and  two  low  wings,  the  former  surmounted  by  a  sort  of 
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pointed  pediment,  in  the  middle  of  which  yawned  a  huge  round 
aperture,  containing  the  enormous  dinner-bell.  The  wings  which  had 
no  second  story,  displayed  a  row  of  at  least  a  dozea  windows  in  each, 
and  not  only  along  this  lengthy  front,  but  round  the  whole  building 
ran  a  deep  portico,  which  being  lined  with  orange-trees  and  pomegra- 
nates, redeemed  it  in  some  degree  from  the  scorched-up  aspect  pro- 
duced by  the  ilUcomplexioned  material  of  the  building,  and  the  defec- 
tive verdure  of  the  lawn  which  surrounded  it. 

But  it  was  not  on  the  expanse  of  her  mansion,  or  on  the  beauty  of 
the  flowering  shrubs  which  adorned  it,  that  Mrs.  Beaochamp  chiefly 
torided  herself,  though  well  aware  that  it  was  all  very  first-rate  elegant. 
But  her  eye  sparkled  as  the  carriages  containing  her  numeroas  g^esta 
drove  up  to  the  portico,  and  she  perceived  the  centre  door  that  waa 
thrown  open  to  receive  them,  crowded  with  gaiiy-clad  negroes.  Aboat 
a  dozen  of  these,  male  and  female,  ran  forward  as  the  equipages  ap» 
preached,  ready  to  perform  all  offices,  necessary  and  nnnecessary,  that 
might  be  required  of  them. 

Their  light  summer  garb,  more  picturesque  than  abundant,  was  for 
the  most  part  white,  perfectly  clean,  and  set  off  to  great  advantage  by 
the  mixture  of  bright-coloured  calico  introduced  into  their  girdles  and 
turban-like  head  gear. 

**  You  did  not  look,  I  expect,  for  such  an  elegant  gang  of  domestic 
niggers  in  any  private  gentleman's  dwelling,  did  you,  my  dear  lady  ?" 
-said  the  smiling  Mrs.  Beauchamp,  addressing  her  most  important 
^uest.  ''  But  these  are  not  the  one-half  of  the  household  gang,  and 
not  any  single  one  of  them  have  any  more  to  do  with  the  canes,  or 
the  cotton,  or  the  rice,  than  you  have." 

'*  It  is  indeed  a  most  splendid  establishment !"  replied  Mrs.  Alien 
Barnaby,  raising  her  hand  as  in  admiration. 

"  It  is  a  great  loss  as  to  labour,  in  course,"  resumed  Mrs.  Bean- 
champ  ;  ^*  but  my  colonel  is  a  very  liberal,  high-minded  gentleman, 
and  chooses  that  his  wife  and  his  daughter  should  live  in  all  luxury, 
according  as  they  have  a  right  to  do.  Doubtless,  dear  lady,"  she  con- 
tinued, with  a  pitying  shake  of  the  head,  '*  you  have  heard  and  read 
enough  about  the  want  of  helps  among  the  American  ladies ;  and  it 
serves  them  right,  too,  there  is  no  denying  it,  for  thinking  of  such  a 
thing  as  turning  a  free-born  American  into  a  dmdge,  to  come  and  go 
at  any  body's  bidding.  True  it  is,  no  doubt  of  it,  and  very  fitting 
too,  that  they  should  want  helps;  but  now  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby, 
ma'am,  I  flatter  myself  you  will  have  an  opportunity  of  making  yoar 
own  observations,  and  finding  out  for  yourself  the  alone  reason  why 
so  many  of  the  finest  ladies  in  the  world  is  often  forced  to  do  their 
own  dirty  work,  and  will  be  able  to  do  justice  to  the  real  gentility  of 
those  who  know  better  what  is  due  to  themselves.  Walk  in,  dear 
ladies,  walk  in,  and  pray  remember  that  you  may  all  of  you  just  ring 
and  call  as  much  as  you  like.  Indeed,  you'll  only  have  to  clap  your 
hands,  ladies,  in  order  to  bring  as  many  domestic  blacks  about  you  as 
you  can  want  or  wish  for.  Pray  make  no  scruples,  and  don't  fear 
that  you  are  taking  them  from  out-door  work,  for  they  are  never  sent 
into  the  grounds  from  year's  end  to  year's  end,  except  just  for  punish- 
ment, and  then  they  get  their  flogging  in  the  fields,  which  is  a  deal 
better,  you  know,  than  having  it  to  do  in  the  house." 
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This  speech,  which  was  hegan  as  they  left  the  carriage,  lasted  the 
whole  length  of  an  enormous  hall  which  traversed  the  Building  from 
front  to  l»ck,  affording  by  its  perfect  shade,  and  the  current  of  air 
which  passed '  through  it,  a  yery  agreeable  contrast  to  the  heat  which 
the  travellers  had  been  enduring. 

*'  Ob,  goodness !  What  a  delightful  place  !'*  exclaimed  Madame 
Tomorino.    '^  I  hope,  ma'am,  you  mean  to  sit  down  here  a  little  ?" 

'^This  ts beautiful,  to  be  sure!*'  chimed  in  the  greatly  comforted 
Matilda^  beginning  to  fan  herself  anew  with  refreshed  strength  and 
violence. 

**  Beautiful  ?"  repeated  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby,  in  an  accent  that 
seemed  to  scorn  the  insufficient  epithet.  "  It  is  noble !  It  is  magni- 
ficent !'* 

Mrs.  Beauchamp,  with  patriotic  and  domestic  pride,  both  busy  at  her 
heart,  looked  round  upon  the  admiring  gnests,  as  if  she  could  have 
kissed  them  all. 

'^  Oh,  my !''  she  gaily  exclaimed,  *'  you  mustn't  talk  about  this  being 
beautiful.  It  is  just  large,  and  lofty,  and  fresh,  that's  all.  But  you, 
my  dear  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby,  have  taught  your  own  clear-sighted  way 
of  seeing  every  thing  te  your  whole  party,  and  I'm  sure  its  a  glory  and 
a  pleasure  to  show  you  any  thing.  But  now  please  to  walk  in  here, 
ladies.  This  is  what  we  call  number  one,  because  it  is  our  littlest 
drawing-room.  But  that's  the  proper  way  to  begin,  you  know.  We 
ought  always  to  begin  with  the  beg:inning,  and  so  I  always  bring  new 
visiters  in  here  first.  Now  do  please  to  sit  down,  all  of  you,  and  re- 
fresh yourselves.  Major  Allen  Barnaby  and  monsieur  must  be  so 
kind,  I  expect, '.to  excuse  Pa's  stealing  off  so.  It  has  always  been  his 
way,  gentlemen,  and  we  mustn't  look  for  his  changing  it  now.  If  it's 
twenty  times  in  a  year  that  he  goes  from  home,  the  first  thing  he  does 
upon  coming  back  to  it  is,  to  go  into  a  little  dark  room  of  his  own  pick- 
ine  and  choosing,  and  then  he  lights  a  cigar,  and  gets  a  nigger  or  two  to 
bring  him  a  mint  julap,  with  a  nice  bit  of  ice  in  it ;  and  then,  gentle* 
men,  he  sends  off  for  his  confidential  looker,  who  presently  puts  him  up 
to  every  thing  that  has  happened  the  estate  since  he  went ;  and  I  don  t 
believe  he'd  lay  down  in  bis  bed  till  he  had  heard  all  this,  if  it  was 
ever  so." 

The  major  and  his  son-in-law  hastened  to  assure  their  amiable 
hostess  that  they  should  be  immeasurably  sorry  if  their  being  at  Big- 
Gang  Bank  should  in  any  degree  interfere  with  the  habits  of  Colonel 
Beauchamp ;  all  of  which  having  been  said  with  the  most  perfect  po- 
liteness on  all  sides,  the  whole  party  sat  down  on  the  various  couches 
and  sofas  that  seemed  to  invite  them,  and  then  Mrs.  Colonel  Beau- 
champ clapped  her  hands.  Upon  this  two  handsome  negro-girls  made 
their  appearance,  side  by  side,  at  the  door,  and  with  a  movement  so 
similar  and  simultaneous,  that  they  rather  looked  like  one  piece  of  ma- 
chinery than  two  self-moving  human  beings. 

'*  Sangaree,  whiskey,  melons,  ice,  and  cakes,"  said  Mrs.  Beauchamp, 
in  a  voice  of  authority  that  sounded  a  little  like  the  word  of  command 
given  on  parade,  and  ere  the  eye  could  wink,  the  two  figures  became 
invisible. 

''  And  this  is  the  country,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby,  with 
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emotion,  '^  which  the  audacity  of  English  travellers  has  dared  to  libel 
as  iDferior  to  their  own !     I  blush  to  think  that  I  am  an  English* 


woman." 


<<  Never  mind  ^  that,  dearest  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  !*'  replied  her 
amiable  hostess,  in  a  tone  expressive  of  the  most  friendly  spirit  of  con- 
solation. *'  That  is  a  sort  of  misfortune,  you  know,  that  nobody  can 
help,  let  them  wish  it  ever  so  much.  But  this  I  will  say,  that  if  ever 
a  lady  deserved  to  be  a  free-born  American  female,  it  is  you,  your- 
self!" 

''Dear,  kind  Mrs.  Beauchamp!"  returned  the  travelling  lady. 
**  How  sweet  it  is  to  hear  you  say  so !  I  would  not  exchange  such 
praise  as  those  words  contain  for  the  richest  diadem  that  ever  en- 
circled the  tyrannical  head  of  a  European  monarch!" 

Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  in  uttering  these  words,,  appeared  to  be  over- 
powered bv  her  feelings,  and  drew  forth  her  pocket-handkerchief  to 
catch  the  drops  that  emotion  forced  to  flow.  Fortunately,  the  black 
automatons  reappeared  at  this  moment,  each  bearing  a  tray,  the  twin 
of  which  was  in  the  hands  of  the  other. 

Those  who  have  never  partaken  of  iced  sangaree  when  the  thenao- 
meter  stands  at  a  hundred,  cannot  be  trusted  to  calculate  its  power  of 
soothing  the  spirits.  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  tasted,  and  was  revived-^ 
drank  freely — for  it  is  a  mixture  that  like  Cowper's  tea,  "  cheers,  but 
not  inebriates,"  and  was  herself  again — gay,  animated,  inspired,  and 
eloquent. 

''  Well  now !"  said  Mrs.  Beauchamp,  looking  cheerfully  round  her, 
"  I  do  think  we  shall  be  as  pleasant  a  party  as  ever  was  got  together. 
I  wonder  what  has  become  of  the  young  English  gentleman,  Mr. 
Egerton .?  1  heard  him  say  positively  that  he  would  be  here  to-day, 
and  unless  he  has  right-down  lost  himself  some  way  or  another,  I  ex- 
pect he  ought  to  be  here  by  this  time ;  for  I  calculate  he  must  have 
come  to  the  same  point  by  steam  as  we  did,  only  setting  off  by  the 
next  turn.  What's  that,  Annie  ?"  she  continued,  looking  out  of  the 
window  as  conveniently  as  she  could  without  approaching  it.  "Is  not 
that  a  gentleman  on  horseback  ?" 

*'  I  don't  know,  mamma,"  said  the  young  lady,  suddenly  passing 
through  a  pair  of  folding  doors  into  an  inner  room.  I  grieve  that  she 
should  so  have  said,  because  next  to  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  herself, 
Annie  Beauchamp  is  the  heroine  of  the  present  narrative ;  and  as  the 
words  thus  uttered  were  not  true,  I  feel  compelled  to  acknowledge 
that  she  does  not  altogether  deserve  the  dignified  position  in  which  my 
partiality  has  induced  me  to  place  her. 

Annie  Beauchamp  said  that  she  did  not  know  whether  the  approach- 
ing figure  were  that  of  a  gentleman  on  horseback ;  whereas  she  did 
know  perfectly  well,  not  only  that  it  was  a  gentleman  on  horseback, 
but  that,  moreover,  the  gentleman  was  Mr.  Frederic  Egerton.  What- 
ever might  have  been  the  motive  for  such  falsification,  it  was,  of 
course,  indefensible,  and  I  must  leave  her  to  the  mercy  of  those  to 
whom  I  have  been  compelled  by  my  love  of  historic  truth  to  make  this 
disclosure. 

A  few  minutes  more,  and  the  fact  became  evident  to  all,  and  Mnk 
Beauchamp  prepared  herself  again  to  do  the  honours  of  her  mansion. 
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her  sangaree,  and  her  slaves,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  elevate  her 
country  in  the  eyes  of  another  European,  to  the  highest  pitch  that  it 
was  possible  for  her  to  reach. 

The  young  man  paid  his  compliments  to  the  circle  assembled,  with 
his  usual  graceful  ease,  although  it  did  not  appear  to  consist  exactly 
of  the  party  he  expected  to  find  there.  Perhaps  he  was  disappointed 
because  Colonel  Beaucharop  was  not  himself  present  to  welcome 
him. 

Neither  the  colonel  nor  his  daughter,  however,  made  their  appear- 
ance till  the  hour  of  dinner ;  the  former  being  engaged  exactly  in  the 
manner  bis  lady  had  described,  and  the  latter  choosing  for  some  reason 
or  other  to  pass  the  interval  in  her  own  room. 

It  was  really  a  pretty  room,  that  allotted  to  the  heiress  of  Big-Gang 
Bank,  for  it  was  decorated  according  to  her  own  fancy.  It  was  on  the 
ground-floor,  at  the  north-east  corner  of  one  of  the  wings,  and  opened 
by  two  large  French  windows  upon  a  very  small,  but  bright  and  fra- 
grant flower-garden,  enclosed  for,  and  kept  sacred  to,  her  own  especial 
use  and  benefit. 

And  here  all  Annie*s  private  hours  were  passed,  and  all  her  private 
studies  carried  on ;  and,  considering  that  she  did  not  deal  in  necro- 
mancy, or  any  other  branch  of  the  art  usually  denominated  black,  a 
very  remarkable  degree  of  mystery  attended  the  prosecution  of  these 
studies. 

Annie  Beaucbamp  had  for  the  last  year  of  her  life  been  very  busily 
engaged  in  educating  herself;  having  with  a  good  deal  of  acuteness 
discovered,  that  during  the  time  others  had  been  engaged  in  teaching 
her,. she  had  learnt  nothing.  But  in  order  to  perform  this  double  part 
of  tutor  and  pupil,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  she  should  not  be 
watched ;  for  as  every  body  excepting  herself  considered  her  education 
not  only  completed,  but  completed  on  the  most  liberal  and  extended 
scale,  her  own  exertions  would  have  been  treated  as  a  work  of  supere- 
rogation, which  it  would  be  quite  as  well  to  leave  alone.  Moreover, 
this  self- education  was  carried  on  in  a  style  that  would  indisputably 
have  brought  upon  her  as  many  reproofs  for  neglecting  her  studies  in 
one  line,  as  for  prosecuting  them  unnecessarily  in  another. 

Annie  had  cost  her  adoring  parents  a  vast  number  of  '<  quarters*'  in 
all  the  most  approved  branches  of  American  female  accomplishments, 
to  no  single  one  of  which  she  had  ever  devoted  an  hour  since  she  left 
*'  college."  Algebra  and  mathematics  she  wholly  neglected ;  her  plane 
trigonometry  she  tore  into  fragments,  and  made  her  own  little  slave, 
Nina,  sweep  it  all  away ;  astronomy  fared  not  much  better ;  and  all 
the  elements  of  all  the  ologies  were  crammed  into  a  basket  together, 
and  carried  off*  in  company  with  the  trigonometry.  From  both  music 
and  painting,  which  had  of  course  been  ^*  quartered"  upon  her  as  long 
as  she  remained  in  other  hands  than  her  own,  she  also  turned  resolutely 
away,  not  in  distaste,  but  despair.  In  short,  Annie  Beauchamp  did 
nothing  but  read,  and  that  she  did  with  an  avidity  and  perseverance 
for  which  nothing  but  her  unlimited  credit  with  a  New  York  book- 
seller could  have  supplied  materials. 

To  the  scene  of  all  this  quiet  study,  the  eccentric  little  girl  now  re-^ 
paired ;  but  instead  of  taking  a  book,  she  placed  herself  at  the 
greatest  possible  distance  from  her  reading  corner ;  and  seating  herself 
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in  a  low  chair,  with  her  fairy  feet  upon  a  somewhat  high  footBtool,  her 
crossed  arms  resting;  on  her  lap,  and  her  absent  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
floor,  she  would  have  made  as  pretty  a  study  for  the  attitude  commonly 
described  by  the  words  "  nose  and  knees,"  as  ever  was  seen.  Ere  she 
had  indulged  many  minutes  in  this  half-sulky,  half-happy  position, 
which  at  that  moment  was  particularly  well  suited  to  her  state  of 
mind,  her  enjoyment  of  it  was  disturbed  by  the  entrance  of  Nina. 

This  Niua  was  a  negro-girl  exactly  of  her  own  age,  who  had  been 
commanded  to  play  with  her  in  infancy,  and  elected  to  the  especial 
honour  of  being  the  young  heiress's  personal  attendant  from  the  time 
of  her  return  from  school.  She  was  not  suffered,  however,  to  leave 
the  plantation  when  her  young  mistress  went  from  home ;  because,  as 
the  confidential  manager  of  the  household  gang  informed  his  master^ 
she  was  so  ''  darnation  'cute,"  that  she'd  be  sure  to  bring  home  mis- 
chief if  she  did. 

The  black  and  white  girls,  therefore,  had  been  separated  for  two 
months,  and  despite  the  tremendous  interval  between  the  heiress  and 
the  slave,  the  pleasure  of  meeting  was  mutual,  though  perhaps  not 
quite  equal  in  degree.  Annie  had  many  things  to  think  about;  Nina 
had  but  one,  and  that  one  was  her  young  mistress. 

The  black  girl  entered  through  the  open  window  with  the  light 
spring  of  an  antelope,  and  dropping  upon  her  knees  before  Annie's 
footstool,  seized  first  upon  one  delicate  hand,  and  then  upon  the  other, 
to  kiss  and  fondle  them,  while  she  exclaimed  in  English  as  pure  as 
Aat  spoken  by  her  well-read  young  mistress, 

**  It  is  like  shade  in  midst  of  the  rice-ground." 

**  What  is  like  shade,  Nina  ?"  said  Annie,  smiling  kindly  on  her. 

The  girl  sighed  deeply,  and  did  not  answer. 

*^  What  is  like  shade,  Nina  ?"  repeated  her  mistress. 

"  The  sight  of  something  very  dear  and  long  unseen,"  replied  the 
girl.  **  But  it  is  not  like  the  shade  of  the  free  forest,"  she  continued, 
looking  up  to  the  face  of  Annie  with  an  expression  of  great  suffer* 
ing. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  you,  Nina  ?"  said  the  young  lady,  look- 
ing with  much  surprise  at  the  troubled  countenance  of  her  pretty 
slave.  **  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  want  me  to  give  you  your 
freedom  ?" 

*'  My  freedom  ?  Do  you  think,  Miss  Annie,  that  it  is  possible  I 
could  ever  wish  to  be  free  whilst  I  belong  to  you  ?  Oh  I  do  not  think 
it !  Such  a  wish  never  crossed  my  mind  for  a  single  instant  since  I 
have  been  old  enough  to  know  what  wishing  meant." 

''  Then  what  do  you  mean,  my  dear  girl  ?  And  what  does  that 
tear  mean,  Nina?  Why  do  you  look  upon  me  so  very  sadly?  I 
never  saw  you  in  this  humour  before,"  said  Annie,  looking  earnestly  at 
the  dark  face  that  rested  on  her  knees. 

**  How  should  I  be  able  to  tell  you  ?"  replied  the  girl,  evasively. 
**  Even  you.  Miss  Annie,  sometimes  seem  hardly  to  know  what  is  pass* 
ing  in  your  own  mind  ;  and  do  you  wonder  that  with  all  my  ignorance, 
I  should  not  know  more  than  you  do  ?" 

**  What  have  you  been  reading,  Nina,  since  I  went  away  V  de- 
manded Annie,  looking  grave.  I  think  you  have  been  wasting  your 
time  with  some  of  those  foolish  novels.    Foolish  for  you,  they  cer- 
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tatnly  ate,  for  they  cannot  by  possibility  convey  to  you  a  single  nsefal 
idea." 

*'  I  have  not — But  never  mind  now,  dearest  Miss  Annie,  about  my 
reading.  It  matters  little  what  a  negro-girl  reads,  so  that  she  leave  not 
her  work  undone." 

*'  But  why  do  you  look  so  sad,  Nina  ?  You  have  not  told  me  that, 
yon  know,"  said  her  young  mistress,  looking  curiously  in  the  large 
eyes  that  had  not  yet  been  able  to  wink  away  their  superfluous 
moisture.     Why  are  your  eyes  full  of  tears,  my  poor  girl  V* 

^*  Why,  the  truth  is»  Miss  Annie,"  said  the  young  slave,  **  I  am  sorry 
you  are  come  home,  though  I  love  to  see  you.  I  was  so  glad  when  I 
heard  you  were  going  to  be  very  happy,  and  to  travel  aboat ;  and  that 
is  a  reason,  you  know,  why  I  may  be  sorry  you  are  come  home  again 


so  soon/' 


**  I  should  scarcely  have  thought  you  would  have  cried  about  it 
either,"  said  Annie,  looking  puzzled  for  a  moment.  '^  But  you  were 
always  an  odd  girU  Nina,  though  a  good  one  too,  as  times  go.  But 
there — go  now,  I  can't  talk  to  you  any  longer,  for  I  am  thinking  of 
something  else.  You  may  go  into  my  bedroom,  Nina,  and  unpack  all 
my  things,  and  bring  all  the  books  you  find  into  this  room.    There 


At  first  hearing  the  word  **  go,"  the  girl  had  sprung  upon  her  feet, 
but  even  after  hearing  it  a  second  time,  she  still  lingered. 

''  I  will  go,*'  she  said,  but  without  moving. 

*' What  ails  you,  Nina?"  said  Annie,  laughing;  "  I  think  you  are 
bewitched.  Why  do  you  not  go  where  I  bid  you  ?  What  a  spoilt  girl 
yon  are,  Nina !  Tell  me  now,  naughty  blacky,  ought  I  not  to  send 
yon  to  the  rice*ground  ?" 

**  If  you  did.  Miss  Annie,"  she  replied,  shaking  her  head,  "  perhaps 
I  should  go  more  quickly." 

She  now  moved  a  step  or  two  towards  the  door,  but  before  she 
reached  it,  turned  round,  and  said, 

**  Will  you  not  go.  Miss  Annie,  and  pay  a  visit  to  the  good  lady  at 
Portico  Lodge  ?" 

**  To  be  sure  I  shall  go  and  pay  a  visit  to  the  good  lady  at  Portico 
Lodge,"  replied  Annie.  **  Did  you  ever  know  me  neglect  my  kind 
old  friend  ?  But  you  do  not  want  me  to  go  this  very  moment,  Nina, 
do  you  ?" 

Again  the  young  slave  stood  silent  for  a  while  before  she  answered, 
and  looked  irresolute  and  embarrassed,  as  if  she  had  something  on  her 
mind  that  she  wished  to  express,  but  for  some  reason  or  other  did  not 
choose  to  utter  it. 

'*  What  are  you  dreaming  about,  Nina  ?"  said  Annie,  laughing.  '^  I 
do  believe,  girl,  that  you  are  in  love." 

Nina  shook  her  head,  sighing,  however,  at  the  same  time  so  very 
deeply,  that  her  mistress  laughed  again,  saying, 

"  Nay,  then,  it  is  so,  is  it,  my  pretty  blacky?  Well,  Nina,  I  hope 
the  beloved  loves  again,  and  there  is  no  great  doubt  of  that,  seeing 
that  you  are  acknowledged  on  all  hands,  you  know,  to  be  the  beauty 
of  the  whole  plantation.  But  he  must  be  a  very  nice  fellow,  Nina,  or 
I  shall  not  give  my  consent." 

**  Oh !  my,  Miss  Annie  1"  returned  the  girl,  <*  tears  again  starting 
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to  ber  eyes*  **  I  wish  you  would  not  talk  so  idly  !  Go  and  see  good 
Madam  Whitlaw  as  soon  as  ever  you  can.  She  is  a  kind  lady,  and 
she  loves  you  dearly,  Miss  Annie;  and  besides,  she  knows  every 
thing,  and  every  body,  and  will  be  likely,  if  any  one  can,  to—" 

Here  Nina  suddenly  stopped  short,  rapidly  turning  her  eyes  away 
as  if  to  avoid  meeting  those  of  her  mistress,  which  were  fixed  upon 
her. 

^*  If  you  are  not  in  love,  Nina,  you  are  most  certainly  gone,  or 
going  out  of  your  wits,"  said  Miss  Beauchamp,  waving  her  oflT.  *^  And 
if  you  don't  go  away  directly,  it  is  very  likely  that  I  shall  lose  mine  ; 
for  all  you  do  say,  is  as  unintelligible  as  all  you  do  not  say.  Besides, 
Nina,  I  tell  you  I  am  thinking  of  something  else." 

Once  again  the  black  girl  heaved  a  very  heavy  sigh,  and  then  re- 
treated, leaving  her  mistress  less  disposed  to  meditate  upon  her  mys* 
tery  and  her  melancholy,  than  she  probably  would  have  been,  had  she 
not  been,  as  she  said,  thinking  of  something  else. 


Chap.  XXVI. 

The  day  following  this  large  influx  of  visiters  at  Big-Gang  Bank, 
iritnessed  the  sending  off  of  half  a  dozen  notes  containing  dinner  in- 
vitations to  the  six  principal  proprietors  in  the  neighbourhood.  There 
was  a  seventh,  concerning  whom  Mrs.  Beauchamp  and  the  colonel 
differed  in  opinion. 

This  seventh  great  proprietor,  within  a  circle  of  five  miles  round 
Big-Gang  Bank,  was  a  certain  maiden  lady  of  the  name  of  Whitlaw* 
the  same  whom  the  young  slave,  Nina,  was  so  anxious  her  mistress 
should  visit.  For  many  years  she  had  been  known  in  the  neighbour- 
hood as  Mrs.  Clio  Whitlaw;  but  this  singular  christian-name  had 
been  dropped  on  the  death  of  a  widowed  sister-in-law,  and  the 
greatest  female  landowner  in  America  had  now  become  simply  Mrs. 
Whitlaw. 

She  was  a  person  of  rather  eccentric  habits,  but  universally  beloved 
and  respected  throughout  the  neighbourhood.  Of  her  origin  but 
little  was  known,  her  immense  fortune  having  been  left  her  by  a  young 
nephew,  who  had  himself  died  almost  immediately  after  he  had  come 
into  possession  of  it.  Some  circumstances  relating  to  this  nephew,  and 
to  the  manner  in  which  he  both  obtained  and  bequeathed  his  fortune, 
became  the  subject  of  a  narrative  published  in  England  some  few 
years  ago ;  but  of  this  notoriety  Mrs.  Clio  Whitlaw  was  herself  wholly 
unconscious ;  and  so  great  was  the  humble  simplicity  of  her  character, 
that  she  would  have  thought  it  greatly  more  probable  that  her  dog 
Watch  should  have  been  put  into  a  book  than  herself. 

It  was  on  the  question-  of  inviting  or  not  inviting  this  lady,  that  the 
colonel  and  Mrs.  Beauchamp  now  differed ;  the  former  being  strongly 
in  favour  of  the  measure,  and  the  latter  as  strongly  against  it.  A 
good  many  pro  and  con  arguments  were  uttered  on  the  occasion, 
which  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat,  the  whole  strength  of  Mrs.  Beau- 
champ's  objections  resting  in  the  words,  '*  she  is  too  vulgar,  colonel, 
she  is  indeed,  a  great  deal  too  vulgar  to  be  introduced  to  such  com- 
pany as  we  have  got  here.     Only  just  think  what  it  would  be  if  Mrs. 
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Allen  Bariiaby  was  to  describe  Miss  Clio  Whitlaw  in  her  book  as  a 
fint-rate  American  lady  ?" 

''  Mrs.  Alien  Barnaby  is  much  too  soperior-minded  a  lady  to  do  any 
such  things,  my  dear,"  replied  the  colonel.  '*  Her  thoughts  are  altoge* 
ther  fixed  on  the  great  national  question  of  slaves,  or  no  slaves,  and 
that  being  the  case,  there  is  small  chance  that  she  should  turn  aside 
from  her  wise  and  enlightened  reasonings  upon  this  important  subject 
for  the  sake  of  writing  down  the  queer  ways  of  Miss  Clio/' 

"  That  is  true,  tooy  colonel,  I  can't  say  but  what  it  is,"  rejoined  the 
lady ;  *^  but  do  only  remember  the  look  of  her  cap,  and  the  make  of 
her  gown !  and  then  think  of  the  beautiful  dresses  of  Mrs.  Allen  Bar* 
naby !" 

"  And  do  you,  my  dear,  just  think  of  the  mischief  our  queer  old 
neighbour  is  for  ever  doing  by  upholding  the  Christian  privileges  of  the 
slaves,  as  she  calls  them,  and  of  the  good  chance  there  may  be  that 
the  great  cleverness  that  this  writing  lady  always  brings  forward  on  the 
subject  may  work  a  change  in  her  foolish  notions; — ^and  then  you  may 
just  as  well  remember  at  the  same  time,  if  you  please,  that  nobody 
ever  heard  who  Mrs.  Whitlaw's  heirs  are  to  be ;  and  then  it  may  come 
into  your  head  perhaps  that  it  may  be  best  not  to  affront  her  by  leaving 
her  out." 

"  H%ve  your  own  way  then,  colonel,"  was  hereupon  the  conclusion 
of  the  dialogue,  and  the  invitation  to  Mrs.  Whitlaw  was  despatched 
with  the  rest.  During  the  three  days  which  intervened  before  the  af- 
rival  of  this  first  great  inaugural  dinner-party,  the  company  assembled 
at  Big-Gang  Bank  amused  themselves  in  various  ways,  according  to 
their  respective  inclinations.  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  walked  forth  in  the 
cool  of  the  evening  with  the  observant  Colonel  Beauchamp  at  her  side, 
and  her  note-book  open  in  her  hand,  taking  notes  upon  every  object 
that  he  pointed  out  to  her  especial  attention. 

'^  Perfection  of  agricultural  science^**  were  the  words  inscribed 
after  his  showing  her  how  carefully  the  rice-grounds  were  kept 
in  order,  that  the  crop»  as  he  coaxlngly  observed,  might  be  as  perfect 
as  it  ought  be  for  the  London  market ;  and  when  they  reached  the 
negro  village  in  which  the  largest  portion  of  his  slaves  dwelt,  and 
found  them  all  dressed  out  in  their  best  attire,  and  dancing  away  to  the 
squeaking  of  one  of  their  own  fiddles,  while  all  the  teeth  of  all  the 
tribe  were  displayed  by  one  broad  universal  grin,  he  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  mention  that  this  exhibition  of  excessive  gaiety  was  got 
up  for  her  especial  benefit, — but  permitted  her  to  write,  "  none  but 
those  who  have  witnessed  the  blissful  scene  with  their  own  eyes  can 
form  an  idea  of  that  unequalled  moral  felicity  which  is  enjoyed  by  the 
negro  slaves  of  the  United  States  of  America.  Their  lives  are  passed 
in  the  enjoyment  of  every  blessing  that  the  heart  of  man  can  desire." 
As  sentences  such  as  these  became  multiplied  on  her  pages,  the  devo- 
tion of  the  colonel  and  his  lady  increased  to  such  a  degree*  that  Major 
Allen  Barnaby,  who  thought  that  as  a  looker-on  he  saw  the  very  pith 
and  marrow  of  the  game,  began  to  hint  to  his  lady  that  it  would  be  a 
pity  not  to  put  the  affection  of  their  wealthy  hosts  to  the  proof  at  once, 
by  simply  requesting  a  loan  of  a  couple  of  thousand  pounds  or  so. 
The  answer  he  received  from  his  wife  upon  making  this  proposal,  speaks 
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volumes  ID  honour  of  thi&  acute  nature  of  feminine  observation,  when 
stimulated  by  the  lively  light  of  genius.  This  answer  was  preceded  by 
a  little  laugh,  and  then  followed  these  words, 

^^And  you  really  think  that  the  old  gentleman  would  come  down 
with  his  cash,  Donny,  do  you  ?  Ask  him,  if  you  have  a  mind  that  the 
beautiful  bubble  should  burst  about  your  ears  at  once,  and  besprinkle 
you  with  something  more  disagreeable  than  soap-suds ;  but  if  you 
think  It  as  well  to  let  me  go  on  my  own  way,  just  let  it  alone,  and  take 
my  word  for  it  that  as  the  love  of  his  dear  dollars  is  the  beginning  and 
end  of  his  love  of  me,  the  asking  him  to  part  with  them  would  core 
the  tender  passion  at  once.  I  have  never  seen  any  body,  either  at 
home  or  abroad,  Donny,  your  own  handsome  self  not  excepted,  my 
dear,  who  seemed  to  me  to  dote  upon  the  needful  so  heartily  as  this 
sleepy  colonel.     Will  you  believe  me,  major  ?  or  will  you  not  ?" 

"  I  should  be  a  precious  great  fool,  my  dear,"  he  replied,  "  after  all 
that  I  have  seen  of  you  already,  should  1  begin  to  doubt  you  now* 
Have  it  your  own  way,  my  Barnaby,  and  I  will  just  go  quietly  on  with 
the  piquet.  I  suspect  you  are  right  about  his  affection  for  his  dollars, 
for  I  see  he  hates  losing.  But  we  can't  help  that,  you  know ;  it  won't 
do  for  us  to  be  here  for  nothing." 

"  Oh  no !  certainly  not.  I  leave  that  all  in  your  own  hands.  Of 
oourse  you  don't  let  luck  run  against  him  the  whole  night.  Winning 
one  game  is  like  mixing  one  little  bit  of  leven  into  a  whole  bushel  of 
dough.  He  begins  every  game  afterwards  under  the  effects  of  it,  and 
you  must  just  give  him  enough  to  prevent  him  turning  short  round 
upon  you,  and  saying  that  he  had  rather  not  play  any  more." 

The  major  chucked  his  wife  under  the  chin,  gave  her  a  very  satisfac- 
tory nod,  and  so  the  discussion  ended. 

The  rest  of  the  party  managed  very  tolerably  well ;  what  with  the 
novelty  of  the  scene,  the  prodigious  quantity  of  eating  and  drinking, 
and  the  extreme  hospitality  of  their  entertainers,  they  contrived  to  pass 
those  days  pleasantly  enough.  Miss  Matilda  Perkins  was  perhaps  the 
only  one  of  the  party  not  exactly  satisfied  with  the  change  from  New 
Orleans.  There  a  vast  many  gentlemen  had  felt  it  was  advantageous 
to  be  decidedly  among  the  popular  English  party,  even  though  a  little 
flirtation  with  Miss  Matilda  was  the  price  they  were  obliged  to  pay  for  it ; 
but  A^ethe  only  single  gentleman  of  the  company  had  most  decidedly 
devoted  all  his  Perkins  partiality  to  the  elder  sister,  appearing  to  foiget 
altogether  that  any  such  person  as  the  interesting  Matilda  existed. 
Tomorino,'  excepting  during  the  hours  in  which  by  special  agreement 
he  was  in  attendance  upon  his  father-in-law,  appeared  wholly  devoted 
to  the  pleasant  occupations  of  making  himself  comfortable,  and  keep- 
ing his  wife  in  g^d  humour  ;  while  his  lady  amused  herself  much  to 
her  heart's  content,  in  demonstrating  her  conjugal  affection,  dressing 
herself  in  orange  blossoms,  and  watching  the  odd  ways  of  the  blacka- 
moors. And  Egerton,  how  did  he  amuse  himself?  Did  he  philoso- 
phize with  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  on  the  admirable  effects  of  slavery  ?  or 
did  he  recreate  his  spirite  by  playing  piquet  with  the  major  ?  No  !  He 
was  as  little  inclined  for  the  one  occupation  as  for  the  other,  and 
actually  wasted  the  time  that  he  might  have  spent  in  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  their  strongly-marked  and  peculiarly  interesting  charac- 
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ten,  in  tilently  watching  the  domeatic  arrangements  of  a  slave  planta- 
tion, in.  conversing  on  terms  a  little  less  hostile  than  heretofore  with 
Annie,  and  in  makmg  acquaintance  with  her  young  slave  Nina. 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  during  this  process  his  dislike  of  the 
American  heiress  became  considerably  less  inveterate  than  it  had  beea 
during  the  early  part  of  their  acquaintance ;  but  the  most  important]step 
made  towards  the  removal  of  this  very  unamiable  feeling  was  by  the 
lucky  ducovery  that  the  young  lady  was  not  endowed  with  any  accom- 
plishments whatever.  She  never  even  hinted  at  having  the  slightest 
intention  of  taking  a  degree ;  and  this  species  of  extraordinary  humi- 
lity,  together  with  the  discovery  of  a  few  other  qualities  and  peculiari- 
ties that  he  certainly  rather  liked  than  not,  induced  him  to  talk  to  her 
a  good  deal,  and  to  pay  her  altogether  a  good  deal  of  attention.  The 
terms  too,  on  which  she  seemed  to  be  living  with  the  interesting 
young  girl,  whose  personal  attendance  upon  her  was,  as  may  be  observed 
in  all  plantation  families,  greatly  more  close  and  intimate  than  can  be 
found  in  the  same  relation  elsewhere,  the  tone  of  thisf  and  the  mutual 
affection  which  so  evidently  existed  between  them,  tended  very  greatly 
to  remove  the  feeling  of  dislike  which  he  had  conceived  for  all  slave* 
holding  individuals  whatever.  One  consequence  of  this  was,  that  he 
not  only  talked  a  good  deal  to  Annie,  but  to  Nina  too.  This  delicately- 
formed  young  girl,  with  her  large  sod  eyes,  and  beautiful  teeth,  was 
certainly  as  pretty  a  creature  as  it  was  possible  for  a  black  girl  to  be ; 
and  if  an  individual  instance  might  be  taken  as  proof,  her  intelligence 
might  have  gone  far  towards  settling  the  disputed  question  on  the 
power  and  extent  of  negro  intellect,  it  is  true,  indeed,  that  her  mis* 
tress's  remarkable  neglect  of  all  the  higher  branches  of  abstract 
science,  had  prevented  this  touchstone  from  being  applied  to  her  powers 
of  mind ;  but  all  that  it  had  been  in  her  power  to  acquire  she  had  ac- 
quired rapidly,  and  £gerton*s  carefully  cultivated  acquaintance  with 
her»  while  it  went  far  towards  exonerating  Annie  herself  from  the 
odious  stigma  which  his  heart  attached  to  the  holding  a  slave,  convinced 
him  more  strongly  than  ever  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  found  in  the  na» 
ture  of  the  negro  race  to  justify  in  the  slightest  degree  the  atrocious  ty- 
ranny by  which  they  have  been  separated  from  their  fellow-creatures,  and 
branded  as  beings  of  an  inferior  race.  Nothing  is  more  interesting, 
when  such  thoughts  and  speculations  occupy  the  mind,  than  a  personal 
investigation  of  the  subject  by  means  of  conversing  with  some  indivi- 
dual specimen  of  this  stranger  racct  whenever  accident  gives  an  oppor* 
tunity,  and  it  was  for  this  reason,  as  well  as  for  a  slight  latent  wish  to 
know  a  little  more  about  the  mistress,  that  Frederic  Egerton  bestowed 
so  large  a  portion  of  his  atttention  upon  the  maid. 

The  first  two  or  three  days  of  this  rather  singular  reunion  at  Big* 
Grang  Bank  were  thus  passed  by  the  different  individuals  of  which  it 
was  composed,  all  of  them  perhaps  looking  forward  with  more  or  less 
curiosity  to  the  enlargement  of  the  circle  b^  the  grand  dinner-party  of 
which  they  had  pretty  constantly  heard  mention,  it  was  on  the  evening 
of  the  third  day,  which  had  been  one  of  extreme  heat,  but  which,  as 
the  sun  went  down,  became  delightful  by  the  aid  of  a  gentle  breeze 
that  Annie,  either  moved  thereto  by  the  repeated  suggestions  of  her  sable 
monitor,  or  by  her  own  kind-hearted  inclination  to  be  civil  to  her  queer  old 
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friend,  proposed  to  the  ladies  that  they  should  take  a  walk  on  the  ex- 
tensife  light  brown  esplanade  before  the  house,  which  it  was  the  custom 
of  the  country  to  denominate  the  *'  lawn."  All  the  party,  genUemen  as 
well  as  ladies,  seemed  to  relish  the  proposal  exceedingly,  and  in  truth 
the  air  at  that  moment  blowing  through  the  open  blinds,  was  such  as  to 
tempt  the  laziest  of  mortals  to  a  stroll.  Not,  however,  that  either  the 
major  or  his  son-in-law  would  have  vielded  to  the  temptation  had  not 
Colonel  Beauchamp  been  still  fast  asleep;  but  that  being  the  case,  they 
too  obeyed  the  summons  of  the  young  lady,  and  sallied  forth  with  the 
rest  into  the  portico,  rambling  onward  over  the  almost  crackling  surface 
of  the  much-scorched  lawn. 

At  the  end  of  the  enclosure  they  reached  a  gate,  upon  the  latch  of 
which  Annie  placed  her  hand,  saying  to  her  mother  as  she  did  so, 

*'  I  will  just  step  over,  mamma,  if  you  please,  and  inquire  for  Mrs. 
Whitlaw.  I  should  not  like  to  meet  her  at  dinner  till  I  had  called  upon 
her.     I  will  be  back  ag^in  in  time  to  make  tea." 

*'  Why  should  we  not  all  go,  Annie  V  returned  her  mother.  '^  You 
know  the  old  lady  is  very  fond  of  being  visited  by  strangers,  and  I 
think  our  friends  may  like  to  see  the  place ;  it  is  quite  a  curiosity  ia 
some  ways.     What  say  you,  gentlemen  and  ladies  ?" 

**  Why  as  for  me,  my  dear  lady,"  replied  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby,  to 
whom  Mrs.  Beauchamp  had  seemed  chiefly  to  address  herself,  I  must 
confess  that  in  this  hot  climate  I  do  not  feel  equal  to  a  great  deal  of 
walking.     But  don*t  mind  me.     I  can  return  alone." 

**  My !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Beauchamp,  perfectly  frightened  at  the 
proposal.  "  Fancy  me  letting  you  walk  back  alone !  I  will  go  back 
with  you,  with  the  very  greatest^of  pleasures ;  and  indeed  I  never  should 
haye  thought  of  your  risking  your  most  precious  health  by  a  long 
walk,  but  Mrs.  Whitlaw's  beautiful  place  isn't  more  than  ten  minutes 
from  this." 

**  Oh !  well  then  we  won't  part  company/'  replied  Mrs.  Allen  Bar- 
naby, obligingly ;  and  thus  Annie,  ^considerably  to  her  surprise,  and 
perhaps  not  very  much  to  her  satisfaction,  found  herself  at  the  head  of 
an  invading  army  of  nine  persons,  preparing  to  make  their  way  into  the 
territory  of  her  old  friend,  who  she  well  knew  was  not  in  the  habit, 
notwithstanding  her  enormous  wealth,  of  being  at  all  times  ready  to 
receive  company.  But  this  little  embarrassment  served  the  young  lady 
rightly  ;  for  she  had  been  plotting,  and  plotting  feebly, — a  weakness 
which  generally  ensures,  and  always  merits,  failure.  Had  she,  wheu 
the  wish  for  making  this  visit  seized  her,  quietly  invited  her  still  fa* 
voured  protegee.  Miss  Louisa,  to  accompany  her,  and  only  contrived 
to  make  the  request  in  the  hearing  of  Mr.  Frederic  Egerton,  there  is 
every  reason  to  suppose  that  she  would  have  been  accompanied  to  the 
house  of  her  friend  exactly  in  the  manner  she  wished  ;  but  as  it  was, 
she  had  no  choice  left  her  but  to  proceed  with  her  mamma's  cortege  to 
penetrate  into  the  peaceful  precincts  of  Portico  Lodge. 

"  We  are  rather  a  large  party,  to  be  sure,"  observed  Mrs.  Beauchamp 
as  they  proceeded*;  *'  but  our  Annie  is  such  a  favourite  that  she  may  do 
any  thing,  the  odd  old  lady  would  never  be  angry  with  her.  Indeed, 
the  people  in  the  neighbourhood  do  say,"  continued  Mrs.  Beauchamp, 
with  a  smile, "  that  Annie  has  got  a  very  tolerably  good  chance  of  coming 
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ID  for  a  share  of  the  great  fortune  she  will  leave  behind  her,  for  she  has 
not  a  relation  in  the  world,  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  she  takes  more  plea- 
sure in  onr  Annie*s  company  than  in  that  of  any  body  else.  Our  girl 
will  be  a  fine  fortune  altogether  if  that  should  happen.*' 

Miss  Beauchamp  was,  at  the  moment  when  this  was  spoken,  in  rather 
earnest  conversation  with  Mr.  Egerton ;  but. she  suddenly  stopped,  and 
turning  to  her  mother  said,  with  a  good  deal  of  eagerness,  ''  I  wish, 
mamma,  you  would  never  say  that  again,  and  likewise  that  you  would 
never  think  it.  I  hnow^  as  1  have  often  told  you  before,  mamma,  that 
you  are  mistaken.  Mrs.  Whitlaw  has  no  relations,  but  she  has  friends 
as  dear  to  her  as  the  very  nearest.*' 

*'  Well,  Annie,  you  always  scold  me  about  it,  I  know,"  replied  her 
mother,  laughing ;  **  but  it  is  not  my  notion  only,  but  that  of  every 
body  in  the  country  besides." 

**  It  is  rather  hard  upon  her,*'  replied  her  daughter,  colouring,  ^'  that 
she  should  run  the  risk  of  being  abused  when  she  dies,  for  not  doing 
what  she  never  gave  the  slightest  reason  to  suppose  she  intended  to  do 
while  she  lived.  But  do  not  let  us  talk  any  more  about  such  nonsense. 
Here  we  are,  and  there  she  is,  dear  good  old  soul,  busy  as  usual,  tying 
up  her  darling  Virginian  creeper  to  the  pillars  of  the  portico." 

As  strange  a  figure,  perhaps,  as  was  ever  looked  upon  was,  in  effect^ 
now  visible,  employed  as  Annie  described,  with  a  huge  basket  of  shreds 
and  nails  beside  her,  a  hammer  in  her  hand,  and  her  lanky  person  stretch- 
ing itself  from  the  top  step  of  a  ladder,  which  rested  against  a  part  of 
the  building.  Her  head  was  totally  uncovered,  save  by  her  own  gray 
hair,  and  her  dress,  which  was  of  the  richest  crimson  satin,  was  tucked 
up  through  a  pair  of  pocket  holes,  leaving  distinctly  visible  two  very 
slender  legs,  terminated  by  feet  nearly  as  long  as  themselves. 

Patty,  the  moment  she  descried  this  remarkable  figure,  burst  into  a 
shout  of  unmitigated  laughter ;  upon  which.  Mrs.  Beauchamp  looked 
vexed,  and  the  eyes  of  Annie  expressed  a  degree  of  indignation  which 
immediately  suggested  to  the  acute  mind  of  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  the 
necessity  of  putting  some  restraint  upon  their  fashionable  feelings,  in 
order  to  conceal  the  ridicule  which  must  naturally  arise  in  the  lively 
minds  of  herself  and  her  daughter,  upon  the  sight  of  such  remote  spe- 
cimens of  the  natives. 

'*  Do  be  quiet,  Patty  I"  she  exclaimed,  in  an  accent  of  chiding.  ^'  I 
know  very  well  that  you  are  only  laughing  at  me,  just  because  my  foot 
slipped,  I  suppose ;  but  because  I  know  it,  that  is  no  rule  that  every 
body  else  should,  and  therefore  I  beg  you'll  be  quiet,  and  not  expose 
yourself  bv  your  wild  spirits  so." 

As  Madame  Tornorino  had  fortunately  remarked  the  heightened 
colour  of  Mrs.  Beauchamp,  and  understood  thereby  something  of  the 
effect  which  her  vivacity  had  produced,  her  mamma  escaped  the  sharp 
rejoinder  she  would  otherwise  have  received  in  return  for  her  admoni- 
tion ;  but  Patty,  who  had  a  large  portion  of  her  female  (parent's 
admirable  abilities,  not  only  read  in  the  eyes  of  Annie,  and  the  cheeks 
of  her  mother  that  they  were  waxing  wrath,  but  remembered  with  a 
degree  of  wisdom  almost  beyond  her  years,  that  she  and  her  Don  were 
just  at  present  living  upon  the  fat  of  the  land,  without  hearing  a  word 
about  the  costliness  of  it  from  her  papa  and  mamma,  a  variety  in  their 
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of  existence  that  was  extremely  agreeable ;  she  therefore  imme- 
diately ceased  laughing,  and  said, 

'<  My  goodness,  mamma,  I  wish  you  wouldn't  tumble  about  so,  it  b 
enough  to  make  the  dog  laugh.  But  it  is  just  like  yon,  isn't  it?  Tou 
are  so  uncommonly  fat  and  clumsy." 

This  lively  little  dialogue  brought  them  to  a  spot  sufficiently  near  for 
the  sound  of  their  approach  to  be  audible  to  the  lady  on  the  ladder,  who 
turning  her  head  uttered  the  national  *'  Oh  my  !"  and  began  to  de- 
scend as  rapidly  as  her  declining  strength  permitted. 

^<  Now  this  is  kind  and  neighbour-like,"  she  said,  extending  both 
her  thin  brown  hands,  one  of  which  was  very  cordially  taken  by  Mrs. 
Beauchamp,  and  the  other  by  Annie. 

*'  I  did  want  to  see  you  again,  my  pretty  dear,'*  she  added,  smiling 
kindly  upon  the  latter,  '^  I  always  think  that  the  place  begins  to  look 
dismal  when  you  have  been  a  good  spell  away.  And  who  are  all  these 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  Madam  Beauchamp?  Company  from  the  east  I 
calculate.'' 

**  These  friends  of  ours  are  foreigners,  my  dear  Mrs.  Whitlaw,"  re- 

Slied  Mrs.  Beauchamp,  "  and  I  have  great  pleasure  in  bringing  them 
ere,  both  to  show  them  your  beautiful  place,  and  to  make  you  ac- 
S[uainted  with  them,  liecause  I  know  that  you  are  so  partial  to 
breigners." 

*'  I  am  very  glad  to  see  your  friends,  Mrs.  Beauchamp,"  replied  the 
old  lady  with  great  civility ;  **  but  I  expect  the  foreigners  that  yoa 
mean  were  my  dear  far-away  German  friends,  for  I  don't  much  recollect 
being  greatly  taken  with  any  other.  But  now  you'll  all  be  pleased  to 
walk  in,  I  hope,  and  will  take  some  sangaree  and  cake ;  and  there  is 
whisky  and  cigars  for  the  gentlemen.  And  my  dear  Miss  Annie  looks 
prettier  than  ever,  and  that's  well,  and  just  as  it  should  be." 

The  party  followed  her  in  through  the  open  French  window  as  she 
apokcy  and  seated  themselves  acconling  to  their  respective  fancies  in 
different  parts  of  the  fine  large  room  in  which  they  found  themselves,  a 
running  accompaniment  of  welcome  from  the  good  lady  going  on  as 
they  did  so. 

^*  Fmj  make  yourselves  comfortable ;  take  off  your  bonnets,  ladies, 
if  you  please,  and  your  caps  too,  like  me,  if  you  wear  'em.  There  is 
nothing  so  nice  as  the  sweet  air  blowing  about  overhead.  Perhaps  that 
fat  lady  (pointing  to  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby)  would  like  this  very  large 
chair  the  best  ?-^h  my !  ma'am  I  I  am  afraid  you  are  very  hot,"  she 
added,  looking  towards  Miss  Matilda  Perkins,  who,  as  usual,  was  fan- 
ning herself  without  intermission ;  "  but  that  is  not  the  way  to  be  cool, 
ma'am,  I  can  tell  you,"  she  continued ;  ^  you  are  working  a  deal  too 
hard,  I  expect." 

And  then  she  clapped  her  hands,  and  two  fulUgrown,  and  three  half- 
grown  negro-girls  instantly  entered  the  room. 

**  Fan  the  ladies,"  said  Mrs.  Whitlaw,  whereupon  the  little  girls  and 
the  great  girls,  placed  themselves  before  the  lady  visiters,  and  obeyed 
the  orders  they  had  received  with  a  steady  measured  movement  of  the 
•olaoe-giving  instrument,  which  was  exceedingly  delightful  to  those  to 
whom  it  was  applied. 

**  How  zealously  they  perform  the  task,"  said  Egerton,  in  a  half 
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tvUsper  to  Miss  Beauchamp.  *'  Is  it  not  a  pity  that  the  instrumeat 
which  their  masters  apply  to  their  persons  in  return,  should  be  one  pro* 
duetive  of  as  much  pain  as  this  of  pleasure  ?*' 

This  was  said  without  any  fear  of  giving  oflFence  to  the  fair  listener^ 
for  the  improving  acquaintance  between  the  parties  had  already  per- 
mitted the  subject  of  negro  slavery  to  be  freely  discussed. 

*'  The  idea  of  so  pain&l  a  contrast  would  not  arise  here/'  replied 
Annie,  in  the  same  low  tone,  '<  if  you  knew  a  little  more  of  Mrs,  Whit* 
law.  That  odd  exterior  conceals  the  gentlest,  kindest  heart  that  was 
ever  given  to  mortal.  She  would  be  much  more  likely  to  let  her  slaves 
flog  her,  than  suffer  any  one  else  to  flog  them/' 

**  And  this  is  the  reason  why  you  love  her/'  said  Egerton. 

Annie  coloured  a  little,  for  she  knew  that  he  alluded  to  a  discussion 
in  which  she  had  thought  proper  to  utter  a  few  sentences  in  miUgatioB 
of  the  unqualified  reprobation  he  had  expressed  against  the  hateful  in* 
fltitution ;  but  she  smiled  too,  as  she  answered, 

**  I  love  her  for  every  thing  she  does,  for  every  thing  has  so  much 
self-forgetting  kindness  in  it,  that  I  sometimes  think  she  is  sent  on 
earth  with  that  uncaptivating  exterior  on  purpose  to  show  us  that  we 
are  compound  animals,  and  that  beauty  and  ugliness  may  both  be  met 
in  perfection,  in  the  same  individual/' 

'*  And  beauty  and  goodness  in  another/'  he  was  tempted  to  reply^ 
as  his  eye  rested  upon  her;  but  he  did  not,  and  only  said,  in  an  accent 
of  very  philosophical  composure, 

^'  You  really  make  me  long  to  know  her.  Miss  Beauchamp.  How 
can  I  begin  a  conversation  with  her  ?" 

"  Talk  to  her  about  that  beautiful  plant  that  you  saw  her  nailing 
up/'  replied  Annie.  The  obedient  young  man  immediately  left  her 
aide,  and  approaching  the  lady  of  the  mansion,  said  to  her  with  the  air 
of  taking  much  interest  in  the  subject, 

**  Will  you  be  so  kind,  Mrs.  Wbitlaw,  as  to  tell  me  the  name  of  the 
beautiful  plant  vou  were  so  carefully  leading  in  the  way  it  ought  to  go  ? 
It  is  the  most  elegant  creeper  I  ever  saw." 

**  Yes,  indeed  sir,  it  is  a  beauty  of  a  plant/'  replied  the  old  lady, 
following  him  into  the  portico ;  "  but  it  is  only  what  we  call  the  Vir- 
ginian trumpet.  It  is  not  only  its  beauty,  you  must  know,  that  makes 
me  forbid  any  of  my  poor  nigger  creatures  to  touch  it,  and  that  I 
always  do  every  thing  to  it  with  my  own  hands.  There  is  a  story,  sir, 
belonging  to  this  plant,  that  makes  every  bell  that  hangs  upon  it  some- 
thing precious  to  me." 

^  I  wish  yon  would  tell  me  the  story/'  said  Egerton,  with  a  good- 
humoured  smile. 

*'  It  might  be  made  a  long  one,"  replied  Mrs.  Whitlaw  with  a  S]gh» 
'*  but  ni  make  it  short  for  you,  sir.  The  root  of  this  very  'dentical 
plant  that  you  see  growing  here,  sir,  I  grubbed  up  years  ago  from  the 
smouldering  walls  of  a  house  that  was  wickedly  burnt  to  the  ground, 
but  that  had  seen  some  of  my  very  happiest  hours  within  its  walls.  I 
used  then  to  think  it  a  perfect  wonder  of  a  place  in  the  way  of  hand- 
someness,— ^though  I  have  found  out  now  that  it  was  just  nothing  of  all 
that ;  but  this  makes  no  difference  in  my  love,  as  I  look  back  to  it,  for 
it  wasn't  the  place,  but  the  people.  They  were  a  set  of  angels,  that's  a 
fact,  and  the  one  of  them  that  I  loved  the  dearest,  and  that  used  to 
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tend  the  parent  of  this  tree  with  her  own  pretty  hands,  was  as  beaotifol 
as  the  young  lady  as  you  came  here  with,  sir,  and  I  don't  need  to  say 
any  thing  more  about  her  beauty,  did  I,  sir  ?"  concluded  the  narrator 
with  a  smile. 

^*  And  do  you  trace  any  resemblance  between  the  two  young  ladies 
in  the  qualities  of  their  minds,  as  well  as  in  the  beauty  of  their  per- 
sons ?"  demanded  Egerton,  but  without  however  looking  very  steadily 
in  the  face  of  the  person  he  addressed. 

"  Resemblance  in  their  minds  ?"  repeated  Mrs.  Whitlaw,  "  meaning 
likeness  in  their  goodness,  and  kindness,  and  all  that  ?  Oh  my  !  one 
might  think  you  knew  'em  both,  sir,  by  having  such  a  thought  in  your 
head.  Yet  they  are  not  just  that  alike  in  all  ways  neither ;  for  my 
Lotte  was  the  merriest,  happiest-hearted  little  beauty  that  ever  my 
eyes  looked  upon,  and  this  pretty  dear  is  often  quite  the  other  way  as 
to  merriness,  being  very  often  altogether  the  contrary.  She  never 
said  as  much  to  rae»  but  Fve  often  jealoused  that  she  didn't  like 
having  all  the  poor,  harmless,  black  niggers  made  slaves  of.  But 
this  I  should  never  have  found  out,  to  understand  it  rightly,  if  I  had 
not  been  used  to  listen  so,  as  I  did,  to  my  dear  kind  friends*,  the  Steln- 
marks,  and  Madam  Mary,  who  was  an  Englisher,  sir,  like  yourself.'* 

"Indeed?"  said  Frederic  Egerton,  almost  starting;  "you  think, 
madam,  that  Miss  Beauchamp  is  unhappy,  is  melancholy*  because  she 
is  surrounded  by  slaves  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  do,  sir,"  replied  the  old  lady,  looking  up  in  his  face  with  a 
good-humoured  twinkle  of  the  eye,  that  seemed  to  indicate  that  she 
knew  he  liked  to  hear  as  much.  "  And  I  can  tell  you,  easy,  why  that 
makes  a  difference  between  her  and  Lotte,  just  in  the  very  thing 
where  there  is  no  difference  at  all.  But  the  thing  is  this,  you  see,  sir : 
Miss  Lotte  Steinmark  hated  and  abominated  the  very  name  of  slavery, 
and  was  as  gay  as  a  lark,  because  she  comed  from  a  country  where 
there  was  no  such  a  thing  ever  known  or  heard  of,  and  she  could  boast 
of  it«  pretty  thing,  for  all  was  free  as  waited  on  them  here,  and  she 
could  sing,  dance,  and  be  merry.  While  this  dear  child*  being  an 
American  citizen  born,  and  bound  in  course  not  to  fault  any  thing, 
little  or  big,  that  she  sees  in  her  own  glorious  native  land,  seems  often* 
I  think,  ready  to  break  her  heart,  because  all  the  people  about  her,  the 
hard-hearted  lookers  and  all,  I  expect,  are^ot  quite  so  merciful  and 
good  as  herself.  And  the  case  is  the  harder,  you  see,  sir,  because 
both  her  pa  and  ma,  who  worship  the  very  ground  she  treads  upon, 
are  altogether  going  the  whole  hog  in  the  contrary  direction.  And 
how  can  a  young  thing  like  that  do  any  thing  in  such  a  matter,  when 
all  the  great  landholders  round,  except  my  poor  old  self,  perhaps, 
would  bum^  her  alive,  as  soon  as  look  at  her,  if  they  did  but  guess 
what  was  passing  in  her  poor  little  heart." 

Rarely  have  words  produced  a  stronger  or  more  instantaneous 
effect  than  did  this  speech  of  the  venerable  Mrs.  Clio  Whitlaw  upon 
the  mind  of  young  Frederic  Egerton.  It  was  as  if  some  hard  and  im- 
passable barrier  had  been  removed,  that  had  hitherto  kept  him.  despite 
his  growing  inclination  to  overcome  it,  at  a  chilling  distance  from  the 
young  American,  and  had  no  eyes  been  there  to  check  such  a  demon- 
stration of  feeling,  it  is  likely  enough  that  he  would  have  fallen  on  his 
knees  before  her,  confessed  all  his  unjust  aversion,  together  with  some 
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other  feelings  of  rather  a  contrary  kind,  and  implored  her  forf^iveness  on 
the  spot.  Bat  this  being  impossible,  the  young  man  contented  himself 
for  the  present  by  so  placing  himself  beside  one  of  the  pillars  of  the 
portico,  as  to  gaze  on  the  innocent  young  face,  whose  influence  he 
had  so  stoutly  resisted,  without  being  remarked  even  by  the  sharp 
bright  eyes  of  Miss  Patty. 

'*  It  is  a  pretty  shady  bit,  isn't  it,  sir?"  said  Mrs.  Whitlaw,  looking 
at  him  complacently,  '^  and  1  hope  you*ll  come  up  and  enjoy  it  when- 
ever you  like  to  take  a  stroll  from  Big-Gang  Bank.  Isn't  that  an 
unlucky  name,  sir,  after  what  I  have  been  a  telling  you  ?  I'll  lay  a 
piccinne  to  a  cent,  young  gentleman,  that  pretty  Annie  will  free  every 
nigger  upon  the  estate,  and  then  sell  every  acre  of  it,  and  be  off  to 
some  right-down  free  country,  as  soon  as  ever  it  comes  into  her  hands. 
But  I  mustn't  stay  talking  to  you  any  more  now,  sir,  or  Madam 
Beauchamp  will  think  I  don't  know  what's  what." 

And  so  saying,  she  began  disengaging  the  skirt  of  her  rich  satin 
dress  from  the  pocket-holes,  an  operation  which  she  had  hitherto 
neglected,  and  having  succeeded  in  completing  it,  returned  into  the 
saloon. 

Though  Frederic  Egerton  once  more  found  himself  by  the  side  of 
Annie  during  their  homeward  walk,  he  was,  instead  of  being  more 
communicative,  considerably  more  silent  than  usual.  How  could  he 
find  words  to  tell  her  that  he  adored  her  because  her  principles  and 
feelings  were  in  direct  opposition  to  those  of  her  parents  ?  That  his 
heart  was  ready  to  swear  allegiance  to  her  for  ever,  because  he  had 
made  the  fortunate  discovery  that  the  most  important  feature  in  the 
constitution  of  the  country  she  had  been  taught  to  venerate  as  the 
inost  perfect  upon  earth,  was  as  hateful  to  her  as  to  him  ?  It  was  im- 
possible. The  conversation  between  them,  therefore,  visibly  lan- 
guished ;  Egerton  perpetually  relapsing  into  silence,  after  every  effort 
made  by  his  beautiful  companion  to  renew  the  conversation. 

The  result  of  this  memorable  excursion  was,  that  the  young  English- 
man returned  to  the  house  of  his  American  entertainers  with  a  fund  of 
hope  and  happiness  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart  which  rendered  him, 
despite  his  grave  exterior,  one  of  the  most  enviable  men  in  the  world  ; 
while  Annie  stole  early  to  her  rest  with  every  feeling  crushed,  every 
unacknowledged,  but  most  precious  hope  destroyed.  A  process 
greatly  similar  to  what  had  now  taken  place  in  Egerton 's  mind,  had 
somewhat  more  rapidly  taken  place  in  hers.  Though  it  was  quite 
true  that  she  hated  the  institution  of  slavery,  Annie  loved  her  country 
with  that  species  of  instinctive  filial  feeling  which  it  is  a  sin  to  be  with- 
out, and  having  been  taught,  very  erroneously,  to  believe  that  all  English 
people  disliked,  and  what  was  much  worse,  despised  all  Americans,  her 
first  feelings  towards  the  young  man  were  quite  as  hostile  as  those  of  the 
young  man  towards  her.  But  it  was  impossible  to  converse  with  Fre- 
deric Egerton,  without  perceiving  that  no  such  unreasonable  assumption 
of  superiority  as  she  had  believed  inseparable  from  the  English  cha- 
racter, made  any  part  of  his.  She  had  discovered  that  what  he  most 
hated  and  condemned  was  what  she  most  hated  and  condemned  also ; 
and  the  feeling  of  having  done  him  injustice,  had  for  some  time  been 
acting  upon  her  mind,  exactly  as  it  was  now  acting  upon  his  ;  giving 
to  every  good  gift  a  double  power  to  charm,  and  bringing  justice  to 
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act  side  by  side  with  inclination,  in  amending  the  jodgment  she  had 
first  put  upon  him.  But  it  was  only  when  she  saw,  or  thought  she 
saw,  that  ne  liked  her  greatly  less  then  she  liked  him,  that  she  became 
aware  how  important  his  opinion  had  become  to  her.  There  was  dis- 
appointment as  well  as  mortification  in  the  discovery,  for  she  had 
thought  the  case  was  different.  But  it  was  sorrow,  without  any  mix- 
ture of  anger,  that  she  felt  upon  making  it.  She  was  much  better 
calculated  to  be  a  proud  patriot  than  a  haughty  woman ;  and  would  have 
given  infinitely  more»  could  she  have^honestly  said  that  she  believed  her 
country  right  on  all  the  points  in  which  it  differed  from  its  parent 
stock,  than  to  hear  it  acknowledged  by  the  whole  world,  en  tnasse^ 
that  she  was  the  loveliest  lady  in  it.  Drooping,  heavy-hearted,  and 
self-condemning,  but  with  no  shadow  of  resentful  feeling  against 
Egerton,  the  beautiful  American  laid  her  young  head  upon  her  pillow 
and  wept  herself  to  sleep,  while  the  Englishman  lay  awake,  till  night 
gave  place  to  morning,  in  meditating  how,  when,  and  where,  he  should 
confess  to  her  that  all  his  future  hopes  of  happiness  depended  on  her 
consenting  to  forsake  the  glories  of  the  Stars  and  the  Stripes*  and  ac- 
cept as  an  atonement  for  the  sacrifice,  his  heart,  his  hand,  a  noble 
settlement,  and  the  alliance  of  an  ancient  English  race,  whose  motto 
might  very  honestly  have  been, 

Sans  peur,  et  sans  reproche. 

Chap.  XXVII. 

The  neit  day  brought  together  the  first-rate,  high-standing,  sharp, 
elegant,  clever,  and  tip-top  fashionable  society  that  was  to  constitute 
the  dinner-party  invited  by  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Beauchamp,  to  meet 
their  illustrious  European  guest.  This  act  of  assembling  together 
seemed  a  very  solemn  business :  nobody,  as  the  circle  increased,  ap- 
peared to  think  it  decorous,  or  proper,  to  smile.  The  gentlemen  com- 
pressed their  lips,  spat,  and  bowed  their  heads.  The  ladies  made 
small  courtesies,  looked  grave,  and  carefully  arranged  their  robes^ 
taking  particular  care  that  their  drapery  should  float  gracefully  on  one 
side  only  of  their  persons,  according  to  the  hint  communicated  by  a  sit- 
ting  figure  in  full  dress,  conveyed  to  the  country  in  the  last  number  of 
the  Magatin  des  Modes. 

At  length,  however,  the  whole  party  being  assembled,  and  as  mnch 
iced-water  and  whisky  made  away  with  as  the  season  required,  Mrs. 
Colonel  Beauchamp  thought  it  advisable,  before  the  dinner  was  an- 
nounced, to  introduce  **  Mrs.  Major  Allen  Barnaby"  in  form,  to  them 
all.  The  scene  produced  by  this  was  very  striking,  for  there  was  not  a 
single  person  present  who  did  not  know  the  obligations  she  was  about 
to  lay  them  under,  and  their  gratitude  bore  a  very  amiable  proportion 
to  the  benefit  which  they  considered  her  likely  to  confer  upon  them. 
There  are  few  women  who  could  have  gone  through  this  scene  with  such 
a  perfection  of  "  unblenched  majesty,*'  as  did  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby. 
Had  the  nature  of  her  forthcoming  work,  as  proclaimed  and  explained 
to  all,  been  merely  that  of  a  complimentary  effusion,  extolling  the  ex- 
cellences of  the  country,  political,  moral,  intellectual,  physical,  and 
fashionable,  and  declarmg  it  to  be  in  all  these  particulars,  and  every 
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other  she  could  think  of,  greatly  *'  ahead"  of  all  the  other  countries  in 
the  world,  the  sensation  produced  would  have  been  much  less  vehe- 
ment. They  might  have  been  pleased,  probably  they  would  have  been 
▼ery  much  pleased, — but  the  profound  consciousness  resting  in  the  in- 
most recesses  of  every  bosom,  that  all  this  was  not  a  bit  more  than 
their  due,  and  that,  however  good  her  intentions  might  be,  she  must 
be  a  damation  smart  lady  indeed,  if  she  could  write  up  to  the  pitch 
they  deserved :  this  consciousness,  though  it  might  increase  their  satis- 
faction in  the  contemplation  uf  what  she  was  about  to  do,  would  na- 
turally lessen  their  gratitude,  for  they  would  have  felt  not  only  that  it 
was  no  more  than  their  just  rights  but  moreover  that  it  could  not  by 
possibility  be  sufficient  to  atone  for  all  the  European  injustice  which 
had  preceded  it  But  the  circumstances  of  the  present  case  were  alto- 
gether different.  The  especial  point  she  had  especially  undertaken  to 
advocate,  was  one  on  which  they  felt  their  weakness,  while  it  was  that 
which,  ten  thousand  times  beyond  all  others,  they  hung  upon  with  a 
desperate  fondness  made  up  of  pride,  prejudice,  the  most  ardent  love 
of  wealthy  and  the  most  craven  terror  of  losing  it. 

^  A  present  Deity"  they  shout  around, 

"  A  present  Deity''  the  plastered  icui/Zr  resound, 

would  be  nothing  beyond  a  very  fair  quotation  to  exemplify  what  ac- 
tually passed  on  this  occasion;  and  nothing  short  of  the  majestic 
strength  of  mind  with  which  my  heroine  was  endowed  could  have 
enabled  her  to  sustain  any  appearance  of  composure  under  the  enthu- 
siastic plaudits  which  showered  upon  her  head. 

How  long  this  might  have  lasted  had  dinner  not  been  announced,  it 
is  impossible  to  say,  but  the  flattering  clamour  was  still  at  its  height 
when  the  folding-doors  of  the  saloon  were  thrown  open,  and  a  crowd 
of  gaily-dressed  negroes  outside  it  gave  notice,  by  their  universal  grin, 
that  the  pleasant  business  of  dining  might  begin  when  the  company 
pleased. 

This  put  an  instant  stop,  for  the  time  at  least,  to  the  performance  of 
the  chorus  of  adulation  which  the  party  had  been  performing,  and  the 
ceremony  of  marshalling  the  guests  into  the  dinner-parlour  was  per*- 
formed  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 

Though  for  the  most  part  the  brilliant  company  assembled  on  this 
occasion  were  rather  better  pleased  than  usual  with  themselves  and 
each  other,  and  very  fully  inclined  to  do  every  kind  of  justice  to  the 
splendid  hospitality  of  their  entertainers,  there  were  one  or  two  indivi- 
duals out  of  the  twenty  that  sat  down  to  table,  who  would  consider- 
ably have  preferred  being  elsewhere. 

Old  Mrs.  Whitlaw  was  one  of  these.  Notwithstanding  some  tri- 
fling deficiencies  in  this  old  lady's  early  education,  she  had  profited, 
with  great  natural  acuteness,  by  all  the  various  scenes  through  which  her 
singular  destiny  had  led  her,  and  was  more  capable,  perhaps,  of  forming 
a  clear-headed  judgment  upon  the  state  of  affairs  in  her  own  particu- 
lar sphere,  than  most  of  her  neighbours.  Though  her  views  were  not 
sufficiently  enlarged  for  her  ever  to  have  contemplated  very  distinctly 
the  absolute  abolition  of  slavery  as  a  national  measure,^  she  had  long 
felt  persuaded  that  the  way  in  which  the  *'  nigger  work,''  as  she  called 
it,  was  carried  on;  would  not  answer  in  the  long-run.    Once  or  twice, 
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on  her  first  taking  possession  of  the  mansion  she  now  inhabited,  which 
was  her  favourite  among  several  which  she  inherited, — once  or  twice 
she  had  hinted  to  some  of  her  rich  neighbours,  that  she  thought  it 
would  be  better,  '*  for  a  good  many  reasons,"  if  they  would  relax  a 
little  the  severity  of  their  discipline  ;  but  this  was  in  every  case  received 
with  such  vehemence  of  indignation  that  the  same  straightforward 
common  sense  which  had  suggested  her  observations,  very  speedily 
determined  her  to  keep  them  for  the  future  to  herself;  and  for  several 
years  past  her  pretty  strong  opinions  on  the  subject  had  only  mani* 
fested  themselves  in  the  management  of  her  own  people,  and  in  occa- 
sional confidential  tete-d^tctes  with  her  young  friend  Annie.  Her  own 
avoidance  of  all  discussion  on  the  subject  with  her  neighbours,  had 
l>een  followed  by  the  same  sort^  of  discretion  on  their  parts,  and  it  was 
now  several  years  since  the  old  lady  had  heard  the  subject  alluded  to 
in  general  conversation  at  all. 

Great  wealth,  for  which  there  is  no  certain  heir,  generally  produces 
great  consideration  to  the  possessor,  and  Mrs.  Whitlaw  had  profited  by 
this,  more  than  she  was  herself  aware  of ;  she  would  otherwise,  per* 
haps,  have  been  less  shocked  and  surprised  by  the  vehemence  with 
which,  for  the  purpose  of  enlightening  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby,  the  in- 
crease of  severity  in  discipline  was  insisted  upon  by  some  of  the  party 
present  as  the  only  mode  of  averting  the  mischief  which  some  specu- 
lators had  threatened,  from  the  rapid  increase  of  the  negro  population* 
The  old  lady  got  fidgety,  and  was  debating  in  her  own  mind  whether 
she  should  not  say  that  she  thought  the  dinner  had  made  the  room 
rather  over-hot,  and  that  she  did  not  feel  over- well,  when  the  project 
of  escape  was  put  out  of  her  head  by  a  glance  and  a  smile  which  she 
saw  hastily  and  furtively  exchanged  between  two  of  the  sable  at- 
tendants. 

It  is  so  universally  the  custom,  wherever  slaves  make  part  of  an 
establishment,  to  treat  them  as  if  they  were  literally  stocks  and  stones» 
incapable  of  hearing  or  of  seeing  any  thing  said  or  done  before  them^ 
that  in  this  case,  as  in  many  others,  the  subject  of  their  own  condition 
was  as  freely  discussed  while  they  were  serving  at  table,  as  if  no  such 
animals  had  been  in  the  room. 

Old  Mrs.  Whitlaw  was  too  much  used  to  this  mode  of  proceeding 
for  the  uncomfortable  feelings  she  experienced  to  have  been  produced 
or  even  increased  by  their  presence,  and  it  was  purely  by  accident 
that  her  eyes  had  been  directed  towards  the  men  between  whom  the 
abovementioned  look  and  smile  had  been  exchanged.  But  the  mo- 
ment she  saw  it,  a  strong  feeling  of  suspicion  arose  in  her  mind,  that 
one  of  those  movements  of  resistance  which  occasionally  startle  slave- 
holders, and  which  act  with  the  frightful  but  useless  energy  of  a  limb 
convulsed  by  intolerable  pain,  was  approaching  among  the  slaves  of 
Colonel  Beauchamp,  and  the  old  lady  would  have  given  pretty  consi- 
derably many  dollars,  could  she  at  that  very  moment  have  transported 
herself  into  the  midst  of  her  own  slaves,  for  the  purpose  of  having  a 
little  confidential  conversation  with  them.  But  as  this  was  impossible* 
she  resolved  to  sit  still  and  quietly  look  on. 

Another  individual  to  whom  the  splendid  banquet,  and  the  popular 
theme  discussed  around  it,  produced  a  degree  of  suffering  that  it  re- 
quired some  philosophy  to  endure,  was  Annie,    No  opportunity  during 
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the  vhole  of  that  long  morning  had  occurred,  for  any  thing  to  pass 
between  Frederic  Egerton  and  herself  which  could  persuade  her  that 
the  conclusion  to  which  she  had  come  the  evening  before  respecting 
him  was  erroneous. 

It  was  not  that  she  doubted  his  admiration  of  her, — that  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  difficult,  inasmuch  as  every  glance  of  his  eyes  be<* 
trayed  it ;  for  the  fascination  of  her  beauty  rendered  the  not  looking  at 
her  a  task,  which,  however  often  resolved  upon,  he  found  it  impossible 
to  perform.  Annie  was  not  wholly  unconscious  of  this;  but  a  pro- 
found conviction  that  his  having  seen  her  surrounded  by  slaves,  and  an 
agent,  however  innocently,  in  the  degradation  of  the  race  whom,  she  well 
knew,  he  considered  in  all  respects  as  the  equal  children  of  the  same 
Almighty  Father,  had  taken  possession  of  her  mind ;  she  considered 
herself  as  one  stigmatized  in  his  eyes  by  a  blot  that  could  never  be  re- 
moved, and  all  her  energy  of  mind  was  now  turned  to  the  task  of 
avoiding  him' as  much  as  possible  at  present,  and  forgetting  him 
wholly  when  he  was  no  longer  near.  But  it  was  impossible,  even  for 
the  furtherance  of  this  very  desirable  object,  for  Annie  to  leave  the 
room  while  the  dinner  lasted,  she  too,  therefore,  submitted  to  endure 
its  heat  and  its  noise,  giving  no  other  indication  that  she  was  ill  a 
ease,  than  the  somewhat  more  than  common  paleness  of  her  cheet 
betrayed. 

So  the  party  went  on  with  every  appearance  of  universal  satisfac- 
tion ;  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby's  health  was  drunk,  and  prosperity  to  plan- 
ters and  plantations,  toasted  with  three  times  three.  And  then  the 
ladies  retired,  they  having  remained  thus  long  solely  in  compliment  to 
the  heroine  of  the  f^te;  a  compliment  which  was  acknowledged  by 
Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby's  drawing  forth  from  her  bag  her  little  note-book, 
and  very  evidently  employing  herself  by  inscribing  therein  some  of  the 
wise  and  very  sublime  maxims  which  had  been  uttered  by  the  gentle- 
men present. 

On  re-entering  the  drawing-room,  the  most  consequential  ladies  of  the 
party  immediately  crowded  round  her,  beseeching  that  she  would  favour 
them  with  her  autograph,  or  if  it  were  possible  with  a  few  words  written 
in  their  albums.  This  was  the  first  time  that  such  a  request  had  ever 
been  made  to  our  heroine,  except  in  her  dreams;  and  the  graceful  manner 
in  which  she  bowed  and  smiled  her  acquiescence  was  really  admirable. 
This  very  gracious  and  ready  compliance  with  their  wishes  was  no 
sooner  made  known,  than  nearly  every  lady  present  flew  to  the  secret 
comer  in  which  on  entering  she  had  deposited  her  receptacle  for  wit ; 
which,  in  fact,  every  lady  who  arrived  that  day  had  done,  with  the 
exception  of  Mrs.  Whitlaw  (who  had,  as  she  candidly  confessed,  no 
taste  whatever  for  learning) ;  and  having  drawn  it  thence,  speedily 
surrounded  the  illustrious  authoress  with  a  perfect  galaxy  of  brilliant 
volumes,  red,  green,  blue,  and  yellow,  each  in  succession  eagerly 
spread  open  before  her  to  receive  the  valued  ornament  of  her  name. 

On  the  first  page  ofifered  to  her,  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  modestly  in- 
scribed, that  name  and  nothing  more ;  but  perceiving  a  look  of  disap- 
pointed hope  in  the  countenance  of  the  fair  lady  who  had  presented  it, 
she  (not  manfully,  but)  womanfully  called  upon  her  genius  to  help  her, 
and  resolutely  determined,  notwithstanding  the  multitude  of  the  rain- 
bow volumes  around  her,  that  every  one  of  them  should  bear  witness 
of  her  extraordinary  talents. 
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With  a  charming  smile  she  drew  again  towards  her  the  book  ia 
which  she  had  written  her  name,  and  wrote  above  it, 

Immortal  countiy,  bail ! 

Finding  by  the  universal  ^'  My !"  which  broke  in  various  notes  of  ad- 
miration from  the  fair  petitioners,  that  this  was  exactly  the  sort  of 
thing  they  wanted,  she  continued  in  the  same  strain  till  her  task  was 
accomplished.  She  found  no  difficulty  whatever  in  producing  the 
slight  degree  of  variety  which  she  deemed  necessary,  and  one  lady 
carried  away  with  her  the  novel  phrase — 

Success  to  the  Stripes  and  the  Stars ! 
another, 

The  extinguisher  of  the  Old  World  and  the  candle  of  the  New! — 

THE  UNION. 

This  concetto  brought  down  another  shower  of  the  same  eloquent 
monosyllables,  and  "  Oh,  my  !"  resounded  through  the  room.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  indite  every  tour  deforce^  by  which  Mrs.  Allen  Bar- 
naby  proved  her  powers  of  extemporary  composition,  for  though  all  ad- 
mirable, they  were,  it  must  be  confessed,  exceedingly  alike  in  senti- 
ment if  not  in  expression  ;  but  in  the  last,  she]  seemed  indeed  to  sur- 
pass herself,  and  greater  than  ever  was  the  delight  manifested  when 
the  happy  owner  of  the  last  album  presented,  read  aloud  these 
words : 

May  lawful  slavery  survive,  as  long  as  the  sun  and  moon  endureth ! 

It  may  easily  be  imagined,  that  upon  the  gentlemen  making  their 
appearance,  they  were  immediately  made  to  share  in  the  pleasure 
which  these  various  inscriptions  were  so  well  calculated  to  produce, 
and  once  again  Mrs.  Alien  Barnaby  found  herself  the  object  of  admi- 
ration which  amounted  to  enthusiasm. 

As  soon  as  the  expression  of  their  feelings  had  in  some  degree  sub- 
sided. Colonel  Beauchamp  observed  that  their  having  met  with  the 
most  admirable  lady  in  Europe,  was  no  good  cause  why  his  sporting 
neighbours  should  not  be  indulged  with  their  usual  game  at  whist,  or 
Boston ;  a  hint  which  immediately  led  to  the  summoning  sundry  ne- 
groes, and  setting  forth  sundry  card-tables. 

While  these  arrangements  were  making.  Major  Allen  Barnaby  wan- 
dered about  the  room  making  conversation,  of  which  a  jocose  sort  of 
sketch  respecting  his  own  caprices  about  playing  at  cards  formed  the 
principal  theme.  He  laughed  heartily,  as  he  declared,  that  it  often 
and  often  happened  to  him,  that  he  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to 
think  of  any  single  rule  of  playing,  and  hardly  to  know  one  card  from 
another ;  while  at  another  time,  if  the  humour  seized  him,  he  could  go 
on  at  it  for  four-and-twenty  hours  together,  and  never  feel  tired  a  bit. 

*'  Welly  sir,"  was  the  reply  from  one  grandee  to  whom  these  little 
personal  peculiarities  were  revealed,  '*  we  must  hope  that  the  humour 
may  be  on  you  this  evening ;  for  there  are  two  or  three  here,  that  never 
find  themselves  in  company,  without  choosing  to  have  a  go  against  the 
four  aces.'' 

Two  tables  were  speedily  made  up,  at  one  of  which  two  ladies  took 
their  places  and  the  stakes  were  fixed  at  a  moderate  sum ;  at  the 
other,  four  gentlemen  were  to  play,  and  at  this  table,  the  fixing  the 
stakes  was  left  to  themselves. 

'*  Which  party  will  you  join,  Major  Allen  Barnaby  ?"  demanded 
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Colonel  Beauchanip,  adding  very  politely — ''In  course,  sir,  as  a 
stranger,  we  should  one  and  all  be  happy,  I  expect,  to  leave  the  fix  to 
TOur  own  choice,  putting  out  of  sight  our  complaisance  to  your  excel- 
lent lady." 

Out  of  the  four  other  gentlemen  about  to  sit  down,  two  appeared 
rather  anxious  that  the  whimsical  major,  to  whose  account  of  himself 
they  had  been  listening,  should  take  his  place  with  the  ladies,  and  one 
of  them  said  bluntly, 

"It  would  hardly  be  fair,  Major  Allen  Barnaby,  sir,  to  let  you, 
with  the  careless  ways  you  talk  about,  sit  down  at  this  table ;  be- 
cause I,  for  one,  always  play  a  pretty  considerable  brisk  stake." 

"  That*8  the  only  way  to  keep  me  awake,  sir,"  replied  the  major, 
laughing.  "  Men  in  our  profession,  as  I  dare  say  you  know,  have 
generally  a  few  thousands  of  loose  cash  floating  on  purpose  to  give 
them  a  little  excitement  now  and  then,  when  they  get  a  trifle  sleepy  in 
their  quarters.  I  have  run  up  and  down,  for  my  part,  from  about  ten 
thousand  to  nothing,  and  back  again,  above  a  score  of  times  since  I 
began ;  and  I  find  it  has  come  so  even  in  the  long-run,  that  I  care 
very  little  how  high  I  play.  But  I  never,"  he  added,  in  a  low  voice, 
"  I  never  play  with  ladies,  it  puts  me  out  altogether." 

This  decided  the  matter,  and  Major  Allen  Barnaby,  Colonel  Beau- 
champ,  and  two  other  gentlemen  settled  themselves  round  a  table  in 
a  quiet  corner,  as  gentlemen  do  settle  themselves  when  they  are  going 
to  amuse  themselves  in  earnest. 

Had  Annie  Beauchamp  remained  in  the  room,  it  is  likely  enough 
that  the  hours  of  that  long  evening,  might  have  offered  opportunities  to 
Dgerton  too  favourable  to  be  neglected,  for  the  making  her  compre- 
hend a  little  better  than  she  did  at  present,  what  were  his  wishes,  his 
hopes,  his  intentions  concerning  her ;  but,  with  the  blindness  of  a  per- 
verse little  mortal,  she  saw  nothing  of  what  was  passing  in  his  head  or 
hi3  heart,  and  she  thought  of  nothing  but  the  silence  that  had  come 
over  him  on  the  preceding  evening,  when,  as  she  confessed  to  herself 
with  shame  that  amount^  to  agony,  she  was  waiting  for  every  word 
irhich  might  fall  from  his  lips,  as  if  her  fate  hung  upon  it.  The  re- 
collection of  these  past  feelings,  together  with  the  blank  disappoint- 
ment which  had  succeeded  them,  was  more  than  she  could  bear  any 
longer  en  plein  sahn^  and  begging  her  mother  to  apologize  to  the 
ladies  for  her  absence,  by  telling  them  that  she  had  so  bad  a  headach  as 
to  oblige  her  to  go  to  bed,  she  stole  away,  taking  with  her,  as  it  seemed 
to  Frederic  Egerton,  all  that  portion  of  light  which  could  make  it 
worth  while  for  him  to  keep  his  eyes  open,  and  for  a  few  moments 
after  he  had  watched  her  retreat,  and  listened  to  her  mother's  explana- 
tion of  it,  he  meditated  the  commission  of  a  similar  act  of  self-indul- 
gence. But  he  luckily  recollected  that  his  doing  so  would  neither  be 
particularly  polite  nor  particularly  discreet,  and  he  therefore  aban- 
doned the  project ;  the  more  readily,  perhaps,  because  he  happened 
to  observe  Don  Tornorino  move  quietly  away  from  the  place  he  occti- 
pied  beside  his  lady,  and  station  himself  at  no  great  distance  from  his 
respected  father-in-law,  about  whom  he  revolved  with  the  same 
graceful  air  of  nonchalance  which  had  once  before  attracted  his  at- 
tention. 
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THE  SUN'S  ECLIPSE. 
July  89  1842. 


BY   HORACE   SMITH. 

'Tib  cloudless  morning,  but  a  frown  misplaced, 

Cold,  lurid,  strange. 

Her  summer  smile  from  Nature's  brow  hath  chased. 

What  fearful  change. 
What  menacing  catastrophe  is  thus 
Usher'd  by  such  prognostics  ominous? 

Is  it  the  life  of  day,  this  livid  glare, 

Death's  counterpart  ? 
What  means  the  withering  coldness  in  the  air. 

That  chills  my  heart, 
And  what  the  gloom  portentous  th?.t  hath  made 
The  glow  of  morning  a  funereal  shade? 

O'er  the  Sun's  disk,  a  dark  orb  wins  its  slow 

Gloom-deep'ning  way. 
Climbs — spreads— enshrouds— extinguishes — and  lo ! 

The  god  of  day 
Hangs  in  the  sky,  a  corpse  !  th'  usurper's  might 
Hath  storm'd  his  throne,  and  quench'd  the  life  of  light  I 

A  pall  is  on  the  earth — the  screaming  birds 

To  covert  speed, 
Bewilder'd  and  aghast,  the  bellowing  herds 

Rush  o'er  tlie  mead, 
While  men — pale  shadows  in  the  ghastly  gloom. 
Seem  spectral  fonns  just  risen  from  the  tomb. 

Transient,  tho'  total,  was  that  drear  eclipse  ; 

With  might  restored. 
The  Sun  re*gladden'd  earth ; — but  human  lips 

Have  never  pour'd 
In  mortal  ears  the  horrors  of  the  sight 
That  thrill'd  my  soul  that  memorable  night. 

To  eveiy  distant  zone  and  fulgent  star 

Mine  eyes  could  reach. 
And  the  wide  waste  was  one  chaotic  war ; 

O'er  all  and  each- 
Above — ^beneath — ^around  me— every  where— 
Was  anarchy— convulsion — death — despair. 
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Twas  noon — and  yet  a  deep  unnatural  night 

Enshrouded  heaven. 
Save  where  some  orb  unsphered^  or  satellite 

Franticly  driyeUy 
Glared  as  it  darted  thro'  the  darkness  dread, 
Blind — rudderless — uncheck*d — unpiloted. 

A  thousand  simultaneous  thunders  cnish'dy 

As  here  and  there. 
Some  rushing  planet  'gainst  another  dash'd. 

Shooting  thro*  air 
Volleys  of  shattered  wreck,  when,  both  destroyed. 
Foundered  and  sank  in  the  ingulfing  void. 

Others  self-kindled,  as  they  whirFd  and  turn'd, 

Without  a  guide, 
Burst  into  flames,  and  rushing  as  they  bum'd 

With  range  more  wide. 
Like  fire-ships  that  some  stately  fleet  surprise. 
Spread  havoc  through  the  constellated  skies. 

While  stars  kept  falling  from  their  spheres— as  though 

The  heavens  wept  fire,— 

Earth  was  a  raging  hell  of  war  and  woe 

Most  deep  and  dire  ; 

Virtue  was  vice — vice  virtue — all  was  strife. 

Brute  force  was  law^ustice  th'  assassin's  knife. 

From  that  fell  scene  my  spacfrcommanding  eye 

Glad  to  withdraw, 
I  pierced  the  empyrean  palace  of  the  sky. 

And  shudd'ring  saw 
A  vacant  throne — a  sun's  extinguish'd  sphere — 
All  else  a  void — dark,  desolate,  and  drear. 

"  What  mean,*  I  cried,  **  these  sights  unparallel'd, 

These  scenes  of  fear  ?* 
When  lo !  a  voice  replied,  and  nature  held 

Her  breath  to  hear — 
**  Mortal !  the  scroll  before  thine  eyes  unfurl'd, 
Displays  a  «oii/-ec/^ir— an  atheitt  world." 


I  woke — my  dream  was  o'er !    What  ecstasy 

It  was  to  know 
That  God  was  guide  and  guardian  of  the  sky, 

Tliat  man  below, — 
Deserved  the  love  I  felt. — I  could  not  speak 
The  thrilling  joy  whose  tears  were  on  my  cheek  1 
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THE  STUDENT  OF  LOUVAIN. 

BY  ELIZABETH  YOUATT. 

Like  flower-seeds  by  the  wild  wind  spread. 

So  radiant  tiiougnts  are  strew'd, 
The  soul  when  those  high  gifts  are  shed 

May  (aint  in  solitude. — Mas.  Hbmavs. 

The  day  was  closing  in  at  Utrecht,  and  the  inhabitants,  for  the  most 
part  poor  but  industrious  citizens,  congregated  at  the  doors  of  their 
houses  to  smoke  their  pipes,  or  converse  together  on  the  state  of  the 
times;  and  a  set  of  more  phlegmatic  countenances  and  contented 
spirits  could  not  well  have  met  together.  Before  an  abode,  the  neat- 
ness of  which  could  not  conceal  the  evident  poverty  of  its  inmates,  and 
which  you  learnt  by  a  rude  inscription  on  the  walls  belonged  to  a 
barge-builder,  sat  a  boy  on  the  fallen  trunk  of  a  tree.  His  dress  was 
coarsQ  in  the  extreme,  leaving  his  muscular  limbs  fully  exposed,  but 
there  was  something  in  the  proud  motion  of  his  head  as  he  threw  back 
the  tangled  hair  from  his  brow,  and  looked  around  with  his  wild,  rest- 
less eyes,  which  at  once  distinguished  him  from  the  rest  of  his  com- 
panions, and  showed  that  thoughts  incompatible  with  his  present  situa- 
tion were  busily  at  work  in  his  young  mind.  Occasionally  his  father, 
a  rude,  unlettered  man,  but  with  a  veneration  for  learning  which  has 
made  his  name  respected  to  this  day,  and  who  now  stood  leaning 
against  the  doorpost,  with  his  white  shirt-sleeves  rolled  up  above  the 
elbow,  and  his  brawny  arms  crossed  upon  his  breast,  would  take  the 
pipe  from  his  lips,  and  address  some  kindly  word  to  him,  which  was 
replied  to  as  though  the  mind  of  the  listener  had  wandered  far  away. 

It  would  seem  as  if  the  boy  was  watching  the  blue  smoke-wreathes 
as  they  rose  up  into  the  still  air  of  evening  and  disappeared ;  but  it  is 
more  probable  that  his  aspiring  thoughts  followed  each  other  as  rapidly, 
and  then  became  likewise  lost  in  indistinctness.  He  was  aroused  at 
length  by  a  low  and  gentle  voice,  and  a  young  girl  with  bare  feet,  and  a 
number  of  small  brass  coins  coquettishly  woven  in  her  long  braided 
hair,  stood  panting  for  breath  by  his  side.  She  was  an  orphan,  none 
knew  even  from  what  country  she  came,  though  the  starry  brightness  of 
her  large  dark  eyes,  and  the  sweet  accents  of  her  voice,  which  made 
music  of  their  harsh  language  every  time  she  spoke,  told  of  the  sunny 
south.  She  had  been  the  sole  survivor  of  a  vessel  which  foundered  at 
sea,  and  adopted  by  a  lone  old  man,  an  iron-worker  of  Guelderland, 
who  had  lately  come  to  settle  at  Utrecht,  and  who  loved  her  as  if  she 
had  been  his  own  child. 

The  boy  looked  up  and  smiled  at  her  approach  ;  but  it  was  a  dreamy 
smile  which  brightened  as  it  met  hers,  as  though  all  other  thoughts 
melted  away  before  its  radiance ;  and  he  tried  to  draw  her  towards  him 
that  she  might  share  his  seat. 

''  No,  no,"  said  the  girl,  playfully  eluding  his  graspi  ''  I  cannot  sit 
still  here  all  this  splendid  evening." 

"  Where  would  you  go  to,  Esmeralda  ?" 

**  Let  us  dance  in  the  sunset,  or  chase  each  other  along  by  the  river ; 
it  always  feels  so  fresh  by  the  water.*' 

Adrian  sprang  up  with  a  joyous  bound,  and  the  old  barge-builder 
dashed  the  teare  from  his  eyes,  as  he  watched  them  depart,  for  he  knew 
it  would  be  but  little  longer  that  he  should  have  his  son  with  him. 
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How  merrily  they  danced,  and  laughed,  and  romped  that  night, 
until  even  the  light-footed  Esmeralda  grew  weary,  and  following  her 
example  Adrian  sat  down  upon  the  ground,  and  amused  himself  by 
playing  with  the  coins  in  her  long  hair. 

•*  Why  do  you  wear  these  ?"  he  asked  at  length,  '*  I  never  uee  any 
of  the  other  children  with  their  heads  dressed  after  this  strange 
fashion." 

"  Possibly  not ;  but  I  have  a  dreamy  recollection  that  they  were 
worn  thus  in  my  own  country  :  and  I  never  hear  them  tinkling  as  I 
dance  without  thinking  of  home." 

**  I  had  forgotten  that  you  are  not  one  of  us,"  said  Adrian,  looking 
into  her  beautiful  face  with  a  mixture  of  boyish  reverence  and  love; 
"  ibr  ought  any  one  knows  to  the  contrary,  you  may  be  a  queen !" 

**  Ah,  if  I  was !"  exclaimed  the  girl,  smiling  joyously. 

''And  what  would  you  do  then,  my  Esmeralda?" 

"  Buy  every  book  that  was  ever  written,  so  that  you  might  read  all 
day  lono:  if  you  chose.  That  would  make  you  happy,  would  it  not, 
Adrian  ?" 

"But  yourself,  dearest?" 

"  Ah !  I  had  forgotten  myself.  I  would  have  masters  and  study  to 
be  wise,  in  order  that  you  might  love  me,  and  never  intrude  upon  you, 
except  you  were  weary  or  sick,  or  when  you  sent  for  me." 

'*  Silly  Esmeralda !  why  I  should  be  always  sending  for  you ;  even 
as  it  is  I  love  you  better  than  any  thing  else  in  the  world. 

"  Except  books,"  interrupted  the  girl,  holding  up  her  finger  with  a 
merry  laugh,  "  come,  confess,  Adrian  ?" 

*'  Well,  well,  except  books  then,  since  you  will  have  it  so.  And  yet 
I  am  not  quite  sure,"  added  the  young  scholar,  dazzled  by  the  bewil- 
dering brightness  of  the  dark  eyes  which  sought  his  so  mirthfully, 
whether  I  shall  admit  any  exception  at  all.  But  it  grows  late  for  you 
to  be  out,  had  we  not  better  return  ?" 

The  girl  rose  up  that  instant,  and  went  bounding  on  before  him  like 
an  antelope,  her  sweet  laugh  now  close  at  his  ear,  while  her  cheek 
touched  his,  and  then  growing  fainter  in  the  distance  as  he  strove  in 
vain  to  keep  up  with  her  fleet  steps,  and  mingling  with  the  fairy-like 
tinkling  of  her  long  braided  hair.  As  they  approached  the  dwelling  of 
her  protector  she  assumed  a  more  demure  pace,  and  suffered  herself  to 
be  overtaken. 

"  What  a  race  you  have  led  me,  Esmeralda  I" 

"  Poor  Adrian !  you  do  look  tired  ;"  and  she  parted  the  hair  upon 
his  flushed  brow  with  her  cool  fingers,  and  laughed  mischievously : 
"  but  you  will  come  in  and  rest  ?" 

"  Not  to-night,  dear." 

"  Well,  I  shall  see  you  to-morrow,"  and  she  held  up  her  sweet  face 
for  the  accustomed  kiss,  which  we  will  not  take  upon  ourselves  to  swear 
was  not  given  as  well  as  received ;  but  then  they  were  but  children. 

The  old  barge-builder  was  anxiously  awaiting  the  return  of  his  son, 
and  that  night  they  sat  up  long,  talking  of  the  past,  and  yet  more  ear- 
nestly of  the  future,  which  their  sang^uine  hopes  made  bright.  The 
following  day  it  was  known  all  over  Utrecht  that  Adrian  would  never 
settle  down  to  his  father's  business,  but  was  about,  with  his  permission, 
to  quit  his  native  place  and  proceed  to  Louvain,  at  which  university  the 
old  man  had  been  long  and  secretly  trying  to  get  him  admittted  gra« 
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tuitously  among  the  students,  and  was  at  length  successful.  Some 
laughed  at  the  scheme,  as  such  people  are  apt  to  do  at  what  passes 
their  comprehension ;  others  thought  it  would  have  been  better  for 
Adrian  to  have  followed  the  honest  calling  of  his  forefathers,  while  a 
few  read  on  the  high  brow  and  flashing  eyes  of  the  young  scholar 
something  of  the  glory  which  he  went  forth  to  struggle  for  and  to  win  ; 
but  Esmeralda  only  wept. 

There  is  much  real  kindness  among  the  poor,  whatever  may  be  said 
to  the  contrary ;  and  when  it  became  generally  known  that  Adrian  was 
going  away  to  be  a  great  man,  as  they  simply  but  prophetically  ex- 
pressed it,  many  a  trifling  but  most  acceptable  offering  aided  his  father 
m  the  arduous  task  of  his  equipment,  which,  plain  and  frugal  as  it 
was,  left  him  nothing  but  his  blessing  to  bestow.  But  what  do  the 
young,  the  aspiring,  want  more?  Every  obstacle  is  a  fresh  incentive 
to  exertion — a  fresh  triumph  when  overcome ;  and  they  are  proud  with 
their  own  hands  to  hew  out  a  road,  and  carve  for  themselves  an  ever- 
lasting niche  in  the  temple  of  fame ! 

Esmeralda  was  worthy  of  the  young  scholar ;  to  the  last  she  spoke 
not  of  herself,  of  her  loneliness  when  he  should  have  gone  from  her, 
but  rather  of  the  joy  it  would  be  to  her  and  his  father  to  hear  of  his 
success ;  the  deep  self-sacrificing  love  of  the  woman,  mingled  with  the 
passionate  fondness  of  the  child,  and  made  her  careful  to  be  rather  the 
guiding  star  than  the  meteor  which  might  tempt  him  aside  from  the 
bright  destiny  he  had  chosen,  and  they  parted  at  length  in  hope. 

The  university  of  Louvain  established  by  John  Duke  of  Brabant,  and 
containing  among  its  professors  some  of  the  most  learned,  and  among 
its  pupils  the  rising  geniuses  of  the  age,  was  a  hallowed  object  in  the 
eyes  of  the  young  student ;  and  the  deep  feeling  of  reverence  with  which 
he  stood  for  the  first  time  before  its  massive  walls,  often  made  him 
smile  to  think  on  in  later  days.  History  proceeds  to  inform  us  how 
for  a  few  successive  years  he  toiled  on  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  but 
the  phrase  is  surely  incorrect;  if  it  was  a  toil,  let  us  at  least  call  it  a 
labour  of  love!  What  if  his  cheek  paled,  and  his  form  withered  ;  if 
his  flashing  eyes  grew  dim,  and  ached  so  that  at  times  he  was  fain  to 
close  them  for  very  weariness,  had  he  not  got  his  wish  ?  Was  not  the 
burning  thirst  of  his  aspiring  spirit  slaking  itself  at  the  living  waters  of 
universal  knowledge  ?  Was  he  not  holding  daily  and  hourly  commune 
with  all  that  makes  the  past  great  and  holy,  and  laying  up  for  himself  a 
treasure  of  wisdom  which  life  only  could  exhaust? 

The  more  aristocratic  but  less  talented  pupils  of  the  university 
had  long  envied  the  growing  fame  of  the  young  student,  and  sought 
eagerly  to  lower  him  in  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  so  justly  held 
by  the  professors ;  but  for  some  time  without  success,  poverty  and  an 
intense  love  of  study  compelling  Adrian  to  a  life  of  strict  frugality  and 
privation.  At  length,  however,  it  was  discovered  that  he  invariably 
stole  away  from  the  university  as  soon  as  it  became  dusk,  and  did  not 
return  until  long  past  midnight,  always  taking  one  direction,  and  de- 
clining on  various  pretences  the  company  of  any  of  his  fellow- 
students. 

''  Depend  upon  it  those  quiet  ones  are  always  the  worst,"  said  Jans 
Durland.  '^  Who  knows  but  what  he  may  belong  to  some  of  those 
midnight  bands  of  whom  the  good  people  of  Louvain  tell  such  fearful 
tales?" 
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''  Nay,  his  very  poverty  is  his  surety  on  that  score»*'  replied  his  com* 
panion,  laughingly. 

*'  Pshaw !  a  mere  blind  ;  what  then  can  account  for  his  regularly 
absenting:  himself  at  such  an  hour?"  ^^ 

"  Why,  grave  and  studious  as  Adrian  is,  he  may  not  be  insensible 
to  the  witchery  of  some  bright-eyed  damoiselle,  and  there  are  plenty 
such  at  Lou  vain.  Take  my  word  for  it,  Jans,  that  wherever  there  is 
a  mystery  of  this  sort,  a  woman  is  always  sure  to  be  at  the  bottom 
of  it." 

"  Well,  I  trust  it  may  be  no  worse.  Suppose  we  were  to  follow 
him  to-night,  and  ascertain  the  truth  at  once, — at  least  it  would  be 
something  to  taunt  him  with." 

*'  But  scarcely  honourable,  roethinks,"  replied  his  companion,  he- 
sitatingly. 

"  Nay,  every  thing  is  fair  in  love  they  say,  and  why  not  in  hate  V 
muttered  Jans  Durland,  gnashing  his  teeth  with  rage. 

**  Well,  be  it  so  then,  but  not  to-night ;  there  is  a  debate  to  be 
held  at  the  Town -hall,  which  I  must  join ;  to-morrow  I  am  at  your 
service ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  Jans,  you  may  as  well  accompany 


me. 


**  With  all  my  heart,"  replied  the  student,  carelessly  ;  "  but  I  shall 
afterwards  take  care  that  Adrian  does  not  again  escape  me." 

The  debate  was  most  eloquent,  although  the  subject  of  it  matters 
little  to  our  history ;  so  we  shall  merely  state  that  it  terminated 
shortly  before  midnight ;  and  the  people  after  lingering  to  exchange 
greetings  or  a  cordial  good-night,  separated  to  their  various  homes* 
The  students  of  Louvain  continued  to  talk  loud  and  eagerly  as  they 
walked  four  abreast  through  the  silent  streets,  occasionally  breaking 
off  in  the  midst  of  a  brilliant  argument  to  shout  and  yell  under  the 
windows  of  some  unfortunate  citizen  who  had  contrived  to  render  him- 
self obnoxious  to  them ;  or  raise  a  rude  chorus  in  honour  of  some 
chosen  beauty  whose  dwelling  lay  in  their  road  home,  until  they 
reached  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  one  of  the  finest  religious  edifices  in 
Belgium. 

It  was  a  bright  starlight  night,  and  the  streets  were  white  and  hard 
with  the  frozen  snow,  and  still  and  silent  as  the  grave,  except  the 
hollow  whistling  of  the  wind  as  it  moaned  and  sang  through  the  por- 
ticoes of  the  old  church.  The  students  involuntarily  hushed  their 
voices,  and  passed  onward  with  a  more  subdued  step^  although  none 
could  have  told  why  it  was  so. 

*'  Stay !"  exclaimed  Jans  Durland,  hastily,  **  either  my  eyes  strangely 
deceive  me,  or  there  is  a  human  figure  standing  motionless  beneath 
yonder  lamp.     No !  by  heaven  I  am  right !" 

'*  Let  us  go,"  whispered  one  of  his  companions,  shuddering  with  fear; 
^*  they  say  that  evil  spirits  are  abroad  at  this  hour." 

"  Fool !"  exclaimed  the  reckless  student,  shaking  off  his  feeble 
grasp,  and  advancing  towards  the  object  of  his  curiosity,  followed  by 
his  companions. 

A  lamp  burned  dimly  in  the  church-porch,  by  the  feeble  light  of 
which  a  tall  figure  might  be  observed  bending  eagerly  over  a  book.  The 
face  which  was  thus  partly  illuminated,  was  pale,  but  earnest,  and  full 
of  a  strange  beauty. 

*'  It  is  Adrian !"  exclaimed  the  students,  with  one  voice,  while  a 
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crimson  flush  passed  over  the  hi^h  brow  of  him  they  had  thus  sud- 
denly surprised  as  he  turned  proudly  towards  them. 

*'  The  mystery  is  at  length  solved/'  said  he,  while  his  flashing  eyes 
sought^ose  of  Jans  Durland.  **  I  was  poor^  too  poor  to  purchase 
candles,  and  for  months  have  pursued  my  studies  here,  or  at  the 
corners  of  streets,  wherever  there  was  a  lamp  by  which  I  could  see 
to  read/' 

**  But  the  cold,"  interrupted  one  of  his  companions ;  "  how  did  yoa 
bear  that  ?    You  must  have  been  perished  V 

Adrian  laughed  wildly  as  he  laid  his  burning  hand  on  that  of  Jans, 
who  had  pressed  nearer  to  him  while  he  spoke. 

'^  Does  this  feel  like  cold?*'  he  asked.  **  No !  there  is  that  within 
me  which  defies  it,  as  well  as  all  your  sneers  and  mockery  1"  But  none 
dared  to  mock  him. 

The  penitent  Jans  Durland  clasped  that  scorching  hand  in  both  of 
his,  and  drew  him  gently  on,  while  the  rest  followed  wondcringly. 
From  that  hour  Adrian  and  he  studied  together,  and  were  like  brothers ; 
while  a  small  sum  of  money,  received  a  few  weeks  afterwards  from  an 
unknown  hand,  rendered  him,  in  a  measure,  independent  of  his  gene- 
rous friend. 

During  all  this  time  his  intercourse  with  his  father  had  been  very 
slight,  and  he  contented  himself  with  hearing  occasionally  that  he  and 
Esmeralda  continued  well.  The  kind  protector  of  the  latter,  the  iron- 
worker of  Guelderland  above  mentioned,  was  the  usual  means  of  com- 
munication, his  business  compelling  him  to  come  to  Louvain  once  or 
twice  in  the  year,  on  which  occasions  he  always  brought  some  sweet 
message,  or  token  from  Esmeralda  to  the  student.  But  now,  as  the 
time  drew  near  for  this  periodical  visK,  Adrian  was  observed  to  grow 
restless  and  melancholy,  and  he  talked  a  great  deal  to  Jans  of  going 
to  Utrecht  in  the  spring,  as  if  trying  to  persuade  himself  of  the  folly 
of  some  foreboding  feeling  of  evil  which  pressed  heavily  on  his  heart. 

At  length  the  old  man  made  his  usual  appearance  before  the  gates 
of  the  university,  to  ask  for  Adrian,  the  son  of  the  barge-builder  of 
Utrecht.  The  student  flung  down  his  book,  and  went  out  eagerly  to 
meet  him ;  but  one  glance  at  the  pale  and  agitated  countenance  of  the 
iron-worker  was  sufficient  to  confirm  his  worst  fears. 

"  Esmeralda  is  dead  !"  said  he,  with  great  calmness. 

"  You  have  heard  of  it  then  ?" 

**  Yes,  I  knew  it ! — ^but  how — when  did  it  come  to  pass  ?  Tell  me  all !" 

**  Well,  one  day  the  poor  child  left  home  without  saying  a  word  to 
any  one,  and  it  grew  late  before  she  returned.  It  was  a  wild  tempest- 
uous night,  and  as  I  took  off  her  wet  cloak,  and  wrung  the  moisture 
from  her  long  hair,  I  saw  that  the  ornaments  with  which,  in  remem- 
brance of  her  unknown  home,  she  so  delighted  to  deck  it,  were  gone. 
At  length,  in  answer  to  my  repeated  inquiries,  she  confessed  that  she 
had  sold  the  coins  to  a  Dutch  trader.  Gt)d  knows  what  she  could  have 
wanted  with  money  I" 

''  Did  she  tell  you  how  much  she  got  for  them  ?"  asked  Adrian, 
eagerly,  and  with  white  lips. 

The  iron-worker  named  a  sum  which  at  once  confirmed  all  the  wild 
doubts  of  the  young  student. 

''  Go  on,"  said  he,  in  a  hoarse  voice. 

'*  Well,  from  that  hour  she  sickened  and  withered  away  ;-*cheerful 
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♦ 

and  hopeful  to  the  last,  she  never  seemed  to  think  that  she  should  die ; 
but  when  the  blow  fell,  at  length  bowed  her  gentle  spirit  meekly  to  the 
will  of  Heaven,  and  murmured  not  at  its  decrees." 

^*  But  she  spoke  of  me,  father,  did  she  not  ?" 

*'  Continually ;  your  name  was  the  last  upon  her  trembling  lips^ 
which  grew  cold  in  blessing  thee  !*' 

The  old  man  wept  bitterly,  but  Adrian  could  not  shed  a  tear. 

"  You  think,  then,"  said  the  student,  after  a  pause  of  deep  emotion, 
"  that  she  caught  her  death  on  that  tempestuous  night  when  she  went 
to  sell  her  little  treasure  to  the  Dutch  trader  V 

*'  I  am  sure  of  it ;  you  may  remember  she  was  always  a  delicate 
flower." 

Adrian  said  no  more,  but  from  that  hour  a  change  came  over  his 
whole  life. 

The  remainder  of  this  eventful  history  may  be  gathered  from  the 
annals  of  his  native  land.  How  by  his  own  gigantic  talents  he  raised 
himself  to  the  high  post  of  Vice-Chancellor  in  that  university  which  he 
had  originally  entered  a  friendless  and  obscure  wanderer ;  was  chosen 
by  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  as  preceptor  to  bis  grandson,  afterwards 
the  celebrated  Charles  V. ;  presented  by  Ferdinand  of  Spain  with  the 
bishopric  of  Tortosa ;  and  after  bis  death,  elected  co-regent  with  Car* 
dinal  Ximenes;  finally,  in  1522,  on  the  decease  of  Leo  X.  ascending 
the  papal  throne. 

We  are  told  that  in  afterlife  he  become  singularly  rigid  and  austere 
in  his  habits,  perhaps  in  consequence  of  the  struggles  and  privations 
of  early  years;  was  much  given  to  solitary  musings,  and  seldom  seen 
to  smile.  Who  shall  say  how  often  that  mighty  spirit,  in  the  very 
triumph  of  its  self-created  greatness,  looked  lingeringly  to  his  humble 
home  at  Utrecht— danced  once  again  in  his  dreams  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine,  or  listened  to  the  silvery  accents  of  a  voice  which  never 
ceased  to  haunt  him. 

The  only  extravagance  which  we  hear  of  Pope  Adrian's  indulging 
Umself  in  was  a  passionate  love  of  old  coins,  which  he  spared  no  ex- 
pense in  collecting,  although  his  successor  seems  to  have  attached  little 
value  to  them.  Some  brass  ones  in  particular,  of  simple  appearance, 
and  wanting  even  the  charm  of  antiquity,  were  said  to  have  been  dis- 
covered upon  his  person  when  he  died,  and  on  being  submitted  to  an- 
tiquarian research,  found  to  be  of  very  modern  date. 

In  the  life  of  Adrian  VI.  we  have  a  brilliant  example  of  the  triumphs 
that. can  be  effected  by  the  irresistible  might  of  man's  own  mind  and  in- 
tellect in  despite  of  the  accidents  of  birth  and  fortune ;  and  a  beautiful 
and  touching  illustration  of  the  vainness  of  all  this  to  make  us  happy. 
The  son  of  the  barge-builder  of  Utrecht  laughed  and  danced  by  the 
river.  The  poor  Student  of  Louvain,  as  he  studied  at  the  corners 
of  streets,  or  in  the  church-porch  at  midnight,  was  contented  and 
even  joyous ;  but  Pope  Adrian  never  smiled  !  Wordsworth  has  con- 
densed every  thing  we  would  say  on  this  subject  into  two  simple  and  ex- 
quisite lines,  to  which  it  would  be  superfluous  to  add  a  single  word  : 

Oh  1  'tis  the  heart  that  magnifies  this  life, 
Making  a  truth  and  beauty  of  its  own ! 

The  house  where  he  lived  at  Utrecht  is  still  shown  to  the  traveller 
under  the  name  of  the  Pope's  House,  but  is  now  reduced  to  the  state 
of  a  common  inn. 
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THE  CURATE  OF  MOSSBURY, 

Chap.  I. 

Magnum  opprobriam  paopmrtM. 

Horace. 

A  FEW  heavy  showers  had  fallen  during  the  night  of  my  visit  to 
Rushley.  I  had  heard  the  rain  pattering  against  my  window  as  I  lay  in 
that  happy  dreamy  state  between  sleeping  and  waking.  I  fell  into  a 
sound  doze  as  I  was  speculating  with  myself  what  effect  the  discolor- 
ation of  the  water,  the  increased  rapidity  and  fulness  of  the  river 
Clear  would  have  upon  my  fishing.  Whether  the  argument  as  to  which 
was  the  better,  a  clear,  bright  water,  or  one  slightly  stained,  was  car* 
ried  on  by  me  in  my  sleep,  I  know  not ;  but  when  I  awoke,  as  I  invari- 
ably do  at  five  in  the  morning,  it  was  the  first  thing  1  thought  of. 

"Practice,"  said  I,  "  is  better  than  theory  ;  so  here  goes  to  try." 

I  sprung  out  of  bed,  threw  open  my  casement  window,  and  took  a 
survey,  first  of  the  sky,  which  was  obscured  by  light  fleecy  vapours, 
and  then  of  the  earth,  which,  as  far  as  I  could  judge,  was  still  thirsting 
for  more  moisture,  as  the  fallows  looked  as  dry  as  they  had  done  on  the 
previous  day,  and  the  water-meadows,  which  had  not  long  been  mown, 
seemed  to  be  parched  and  arid.  I  could  just  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
Clear  as  it  wound  round  the  orchard,  but  could  not  see  enough  of  it  to 
judge  of  the  state  of  its  stream. 

I  dressed  myself,  and  donned  my  worsteds  and  India-rubber  boots— 
not  your  mackintosh  overalls,  which  hang  dabby  and  flabby  about 
your  legs — but  a  pair  of  Cording's  sheet-caoutchouc  solid  boots,  with 
good  thick  soles  to  them,  well  studded  with  nails,  which  defy  all  ex- 
ternal injuries  from  the  wet  and  the  rough  stones,  which  are  generally 
found  at  the  bottom  of  trout-streams,  and  against  which  if  you  happen 
to  kick  with  a  thin  boot  on,  you  will  lame  yourself,  and  perhaps  be 
unable  to  walk  for  a  month. 

Just  as  I  had  completed  my  toilet,  I  heard  a  voice  seemingly 
under  my  window,  chanting  the  well-known  fair  song  **  dumble-down- 
deary,"  and  then  hissing  very  furiously,  as  if  condemning  its  own  ex- 
ecution of  the  humble  ditty.  I  looked  out,  and  saw  my  man.  Boots, 
rubbing  away  at  "  the  pheayton"  as  if  he  was  grooming  a  nag. 

"  Hilloh  !  BooU !"  cried  I. 

"Hulloh — what's  up?"  replied  the  sibillator,  not  knowing  who 
spoke  to  him. 

**  I  am  up,"  said  I ;  "  how's  the  water  this  morning?" 

''  Pretty  well,  thank'e,  sir;  hope  you's  well,"  said  Boots. 

"  You  stupid  fellow !    I  mean,  what  state  is  the  river  in  ?" 
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^  Mortal  cold ;  all  swolled  like :  and  aa  thick  aa  mustard,  just  by  the 
dung  mixen  where  we  dips." 

'<  Will  itdo  for  whipping  r 

'' Anan? — for  what?"  said  Boots,  looking  bewildered. 

"  For  throwing  the  fly.     Whipping,  we  call  it,"  said  I. 

'<  Whipping  ?  What  with  a  rod,  eh  ?  just  as  they  do  the  boys  up  at 
charity-school — dang*d  if  that  ben't  good,  though  I  never  heard  it  be« 
fore." 

'•  Well,  will  it  do  r 

««  Why— ah  !  ah  I  ah !— Fm  a  thinking— ah  !  ah  !  ah  !— i*ni  a  think- 
ing that  there's  a  little  too  much  water  in  un.  You  won't  be  able  to 
whip  it  like  a  master." 

When  Boots  had  delivered  himself  of  this  joke,  he  stuffed  his  water- 
brush  into  the  bucket,  slapped  Brst  his  right  thigh  and  then  his  left, 
spun  a  pirouette,  and  ended  by  holding  his  stomach  with  both  hands, 
as  if  he  was  afraid  of  laughing  out  that  valuable  portion  of  his 
yiscera. 

**  I  laughed  too ;  as  I  always  do  at  another's  joke*  It  is  very  little 
trouble,  and  no  expense.  It  makes  the  joker  on  good  terms  with  me 
and  himself. 

**  Do  you  think  the  trout  will  rise,"  said  I. 

**  Not  this  morning,  sir ;  theyVe  been  a  gorging  all  night  long.  Ca* 
pital  morning  for  a  worrum,  or  a  little  sarmon-roe." 

**  Worms  and  salmon-roe  !     Why  that  is  as  bad  as  poaching." 

**  Yees,  sir ;  every  bit ;  but  that's  what  1  likes,"  said  Boots.  **  I 
can  grope  and  tickle  a  few." 

**  And  do,  sometimes,  I  suppose." 

Boots  winked  like  the  rector  of  Rushley. 

**  Are  you  not  afraid  of  being  seen  ?" 

**  Not  a  bit.  For  I  never  tries  it  on  but  o'  dark  nights,  while  I'm 
sitting  up  for  the  mail.  I  seez  no  harm  in  a  poor  fellow's  arning  an 
honest  halfcrown,  and  I  likes  the  fun  as  well  as  you  do  'ticing  them 
with  a  narty-fishall  fly." 

*'  That,"  said  I,  as  I  closed  the  window,  **  is  afler  all  the  real  secret 
of  poaching.  We  deny  the  common  people  any  share  in  our  sports  oa 
land  or  water.  There  is  an  innate  love  of  sport  in  the  breasts  of  most 
men,  and  what  they  cannot  effect  by  fair  means  they  will  by  foul. 
Then  beyond  the /tin  of  wiring  a  hare,  trapping  a  pheasant,  or  snaring 
a  trout,  they  gain  a  few  shillings  in  addition  to  their  hard-earned  scanty 
wages,  which  enables  them  to  have  a  pint  of  beer  with  their  companions 
at  the  alehouse  over  a  game  of  skittles,  or  quoits ;  for  the  ill-gotten 
gains  are  never  carried  home  to  their  families." 

This  little  bit  of  soliloquism  served  me  until  I  reached  the  yard ; 
where  I  found  that  mine  host  had  joined  Mr.  Boots,  who  looked  at  me, 
and  laid  his  index-finger  beside  his  nose,  plainly  meaning  **  Dont  you 
betray  me." 

I  felt  a  little  mischievously  inclined,  and  put  so  many  questions  to 
the  landlord  touching  snaring,  wiring,  groping,  and  coculus-indicus-ing 
trout,  that  poor  Boots  could  only  hide  his  agony  by  rubbing  harder  and 
.  hissing  louder  as  he  polished  off  '*  the  pheayton." 

When  I  had  teased  him  sufficiently  i  dropped  the  subject  of  poacii- 
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ingy  and  asked  mine  host's  opinion  of  the  chance  of  succeeding  with  a 
fly. 

*'  Not  a  chance  of  a  rise/'  said  he.  **  Though  the  morning  is 
cloudy,  there  is  not  a  breath  of  air  stirring;  the  water  is  a  little  tinged 
by  the  rain,  and  all  the  insects  were  either  beaten  down  by  the  showers, 
or  have  sought  shelter  among  the  boughs  and  sedges.  The  fish  have 
been  feeding  ail  night.  If  you  will  take  some  well-scoured,  bright 
brandlings,  and  go  up  the  brook  where  it  is  too  narrow,  and  too  much 
overhung  with  bushes  to  throw  a  fly»  you  may  take  three  or  four  brace 
of  heavy  fish.-  Put  on  a  strong  short  line,  fish  the  deep  holes  under 
the  banks,  and  keep  out  of  sight.  You  will  be  sure  to  have  some 
sport.  I  do  not  allow  every  one  to  worm-fish,  but  I  am  sure  you  will 
put  back  every  trout  under  twelve  inches — you  angle  fairly.'* 

I  accepted  the  advice  and  the  compliment.  I  selected  my  brand- 
lings, put  my  tackle  together,  and  started.  As  soon  as  I  came  to  a 
dark  gloomy- looking  corner  where  the  brook  by  making  a  sudden  turn 
had  undermined  the  banks,  and  dug  for  itself  a  deep  hole,  I  dropped  in 
my  worm. — ^Tug !  my  wrist  was  nearly  wrenched  off!  The  shock  was 
so  sharp  and  so  unexpected  that  I  forgot  to  strike,  and  the  fish  escaped. 
I  put  on  a  fresh  brandling  and  tried  again. — ^Tug  again  !  I  gave  such 
a  pull  that  I  must  have  almost  jerked  the  trout's  head  off.  However,  I 
bad  him.  After  a  few  short,  sharp  plunges,  I  pulled  him  out  bodily, 
and  landed  him  by  main  force,  as  I  could  trust  to  my  twisted-gat 
tackle.  He  was  a  splendid  fellow,  in  weight  about  three  pounds.  I 
creeled  him,  and  tried  again,  but  without  success. 

*'  That  fellow,"  said  I,  **  has  monopolized  the  best  feeding-place  in 
the  brook,  and  bullied  all  the  other  fish  away.  He  is  an  old  bachelor, 
and  will  not  admit  even  a  female  near  him." 

Trout  are  very  like  pigs  in  their  habits  and  customs.  I  have  stood 
watching  them  many  times  as  I  have  thrown  in  worms  to  them. 
The  biggest  fish — ^the  old  boar— will  hunt  all  the  others  away  with  his 
snout,  until  he  has  satisfied  his  hunger.  Then  he  will  beat  them  about 
for  a  time,  until  he  is  tired,  just  to  gratify  a  nasty  temper.  When  he 
retires  to  his  hold— his  sty — a  general  rush  takes  place ;  but  the  next 
biggest  fish  assumes  the  bully  in  his  turn,  and  generally  succeeds  in 
driving  off  the  smaller  fry. 

Then,  how  they  will  fight  1  The  keeper  of  a  very  kind  and  dear 
friend  of  mine — **  the  squire" — ^was  one  day  engaged  with  one  of  his 
assistants  in  cutting  the  weeds  in  a  lake  which  was  fed  by  a  brook,  and 
tolerably  well  stored  with  trout.  They  heard  a  great  splashing  at  a 
little  distance,  and  rowed  the  punt  to  the  spot.  They  saw  two  trout,  of 
about  two  pounds  weight  each,  fighting  as  viciously  as  a  pair  of  rams, 
and  much  after  the  same  fashion.  They  retreated  from  each  other 
for  three  or  four  feet,  and  then  rushed  forward,  butting  with  their 
heads,  and  trying  to  bite  each  other.  So  fierce  was  the  contest  that 
they  took  not  the  slightest  notice  of  the  punt  or  the  men,  although 
they  were  close  over  them ;  but  continued  the  fray  for  half  an  hour, 
until  they  were  both  so  exhausted  that  they  lay  like  logs  just  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  water,  but  panting  with  the  exertions  they  had  been 
making.  The  keeper  touched  them  with  the  pole,  but  they  were  too 
much  exhausted  to  move,  and  rolled  over  on  their  sides  as  if  they  were 
lifeless. 
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WelU  I  tried  several  other  deeps  with  success,  and  was  about  to  re- 
tire, when  I  saw  a  place  that  looked  so  mach  like  the  home  of  another 
old  bachelor-trout  that  I  could  not  refrain  from  trying  it.  I  inserted 
the  brandling,  and  in  a  few  seconds,  when  it  was  near  the  bottom,  I 
felt  a  very  gentle  tug. 

*'  A  nibble,"  said  I,  as  I  gently  raised  my  hand. 

Tug — tug — ^tug !  Away  went  my  line  down  die  stream,  and  the  rod 
was  nearly  pulled  from  my  hand.  I  struck  hard  and  pulled  with  all 
my  might  with  both  hands;  still  the  tug — ^tug — tuggmg  continued,  but 
I  could  not  move  the  fish. 

**  Gently  there — easy  does  it — ^no  hurry — ^lots  of  time,*'  said  I,  quoting 
''  Zachariah — Zachariah  Bond."  **  What  the  deuce  can  this  be  that  l 
have  got  hold  of?" 

I  kept  a  tight  line  all  the  while,  and  every  now  and  then  felt  a  des- 
perate tug,  and  a  violent  wriggle  and  twist.  The  truth  flashed  across 
me. 

**^  I  have  hooked  an  eel,  and  the  sly  fellow  has  taken  a  round  turn  or 
two  with  his  tail  on  the  roots  of  yon  willow ;  but  I  am  up  to  sniggling, 
and  I  will  have  him  out,"  said  I. 

Nothing  like  patience  and  perseverance  to  conquer  all  eels  and  all 
difficulties.  After  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  steady  pulling  my  friend  re- 
lazed  his  hold,  and  I  jerked  him  on  the  bank,  put  my  foot  on  his  head, 
and  whilst  he  amused  himself  with  twisting  his  tail  round  my  leg,  and 
pinching  my  boot,  I  cut  the  hook  off  and  bagged  the  fine  monster, 
which  weighed  nearly  five  pounds. 

But  I  really  beg  pardon  of  my  lady  readers,  and  of  all  others  who 
are  not  fond  of  the  gentle  art.  I  can  only  say  as  little  King  Jamie  said 
when  he  was  riding  a  pickback,  '^  £ch  I  sirs,  dtnna  je  see  that  I  am 
carried  awa  wi*  my  subject  f* 

I  had  strayed  further  from  Clearstream  than  I  had  intended,  and 
hardly  knew  where  I  was,  or  which  was  the  road  to  the  vicar's,  where  I 
had  promised  to  eat  my  breakfast.  I  looked  round  for  an  informant, 
and  saw  a  man  tending  his  sheep  at  a  little  distance,  and  inst  beyond 
him  a  clump  of  fine  old  elm-trees,  from  the  midst  of  which  a  little 
white  tower  was  visible,  and  by  its  side  the  chimneys  of  a  dwelling* 
house.  I  strode  through  the  brook  and  inquired  the  name  of  the  vil- 
lage to  which  the  church  belonged.  I  found  that  it  was  called  Moss- 
bury,  and  that  the  house — ^the  chimneys  of  which  I  had  seen — ^was  the 
residence  of  the  curate  whom  I  had  met  the  day  before. 

'*  He  shall  have  two  brace  of  my  best  trout,"  said  I ;  **  any  of  them 
but  the  old  bachelor— my  kind  friend  the  professor  shall  have  him  and 
the  eel — for  he  dearly  loveth  the  good  things  of  this  life.  How  he  will 
enjoy  a  spitchcock !" 

I  walked  up  to  the  parsonage  and  found  the  curate,  Mr.  Flexible, 
working  in  his  garden.  His  coat  and  waistcoat  were  thrown  off,  and 
be  was  busily  employed  with  two  of  his  sons  in  earthing  up  his  early 
potatoes,  which  seemed  the  principal  crop  of  his  garden.  Four  or  five 
girls  were  busy  working  with  their  needles  in  a  porch  which,  covered 
with  roses,  jessamines  and  clematis,  protected  the  entrance  to  the 
house. 

1  opened  my  errand  and  my  creel  at  the  same  time.    The  fish  were 
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much  admired,  and  fredy  accepted.  My  fine  bachelor  trout  vat 
haaded  from  one  to  the  other  of  the  children  who  had  congregated 
arovnd  os.  I  began  to  think  that  the  profesM>r  had  lost  his  chance ; 
but  having  been  admired  the  monster  was  safely  returned  to  my  creeU 
and  carefully  covered  with  some  fragrant  herbs.  The  eel,  which  waa 
still  alive,  was  an  object  of  terror  to  the  little  ones,  who  could  not  be 
persuaded  that  it  was  not  an  overgrown  snake. 

Mr.  Flexible  invited  me  to  breakfast  with  him.  It  was  on  the  table, 
the  tea  madcy  and  only  vraiting  to  be  poured  out.  I  was  forced  to  de- 
cline, as  the  vicar  of  Clearstream  was  expecting  me.  I,  however, 
readily  promised  to  walk  over  to  lunch,  and  bring  the  vicar  and  his 
children  with  me.  At  which  all  the  little  Flexibles  showed  their  joy  by 
dancing  about  atad  clapping  their  hands. 

One  of  the  boys  was  despatched  with  me  to  show  me  the  nearest  way 
to  Clearstream,  which  was  only  one  mile  distant,  though  1  had  walked 
nearly  four  miles,  by  following  the  meanderings  of  the  tortuous  brook* 

After  many  involuntary  no's,  the  little  fellow  who  had  been  my 
guide  consented  to  go  with  me  to  the  vicar's,  but  made  me  promise  to 
take  all  the  blame  of  his  truaotry  on  myself. 

Mr.  Woodward  was  delighted  to  see  me;  and  his  children  praised  me 
for  bringing  their  playfellow  with  me.  After  breakfast  we  all  started  to- 
gether for  Mossbury,  excepting  Emily»  as  Miss  Woodward  was  called , 
who  was  forced  to  remain  behind  to  prepare  the  dinner,  at  which  Mr. 
Worthington  and  Mr.  Flexible  were  to  join  us  as  per  agreement  made 
on  the  previous  evening. 

''  Our  friend  Flexible,"  said  the  vicar,  as  he  walked  along,  following^ 
the  children,  who  were  scampering  about  before  us  like  a  parcel  of 
little  dogs,  making  the  one  mile  five  by  their  deviations  from  the 
straight  track,  '*  is  a  man  greatly  to  be  pitied,  and  greatly  to  be  ad- 
mired. His  history  is  a  curious  one,  and  I  have  no  doubt  I  can  prevail 
upon  him  to  give  you  an  outline  of  it.  He  is  an  example  of  the  folly 
of  those  parents  and  schoolmasters  who  do  not  teach  their  children  and 
their  pupils  that  twelve  pence  make  one  shilling,  and  that  if  you  spend 
eighteen  pence,  out  of  it  you  will  not  have  much  left  of  its  next  door 
neighbour." 

'*  He  is  poor  then  V*  said  I. 

''  As  poor  as  a  church  mouse— the  reading  of  which  I  take  to  be  a 
Church  of  England  curate*  He  is,  however,  an  incumbent,  but  not  of 
the  parish  in  which  he  dwells.  But  I  must  not,  as  novel-readers  say, 
hint  at  the  denouement  lest  the  tale  he  has  to  tell  lose  its  interest  Here 
we  are,  and  there  is  the  good  soul  and  his  eldest  girl  preparing  our  little 
feast  in  the  porch." 

We  found  a  neat  luncheon  of  bread  and  cheese,  cold  gammon  of 
bacon,  nice  crisp  lettuces,  and  bright  red  radishes,  flanked  by  pats  of 
butter  garnished  with  emerald  green  parsley,  and  jugs  of  foaming  ale, 
set  out  on  a  cloth  which  in  purity  might  have  competed  with  fresh 
fallen  snow.  There  were  curds  and  whey,  apples  well  preserved,  and 
nice  fresh  strawberries  for  the  children,  and  creams  and  cheesecakes, 
and  hot  apple-tarts,  which  had  evidently  been  manufactured  during  my 
three  or  four  hours'  absence. 

All  looked  so  nice  and  so  clean  and  tempting,  that  although  I  had 
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done  great  justice — or  injustice — to  the  vicar's  meal,  I  felt  a  returning 
appetite,  aud  sat  down  with  a  determination' to  risk  the  spoiling  of  my 
dinner  by  making  a  hearty  lunch. 

Every  thing  was  good — super-good,  and  1  enjoyed  it ;  but  my  en- 
joyment was  increased  by  seeing  the  zeal  of  the  children  in  the  game 
of  '*  cramming  made  easy."  How  they  did  worry  the  cheesecakes 
and  shake  the  curds  and  whey !  How  they  did  crunch  the  apples  and 
crush  the  strawberries,  smiling  all  the  while,  but  not  uttering  one  word. 
Their  orders  were  given  in  masonic  signs,  which  their  entertainers 
readily  understood  and  obeyed. 

When  they  *' could  no  more/'  or,  as  Homer  says,  when  the  desire  of 
eating  and  drinking  was  expelled — fairly  beaten  out  of  the  field — away 
they  started,  coursing  each  other  up  and  down  the  paths,  over  the 
bedges  and  gates,  as  rapidly  and  as  carelessly  as  if  such  a  word  as  indi- 
gestion was  not  to  be  found  in  the  dictionary.  What  cared  they  whether 
the  chyle  was  converted  into  chyme,  and  whether  the  liver  furnished  a 
due  supply  of  bile  to  send  the  mass  of  fluids  and  solids  which  they 
had  consumed  safely  on  its  journey  through  the  alimentary  duct?  Not 
one  little  brazen  half-farthing — which  used  to  be  called  a  mite. 

We  three  elderly  gentlemen  sat  gazing  at  them,  and  I  thought  we 
all  three  seemed  to  wish  that  the  hours  which  '^  die  and  are  found  fault 
with,"  the  hours  of  our  childhood,  would  return  again — ^agaiii  to  perish 
lin  to  be  complained  of. 

'*  Bab !  Mr.  Scribbler,"  says  some  impatient  reader,  "  you  are  oflf 
again.     What  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  curate's  autobiography  ?" 

Much,  courteous  reader— or  lovely  reader,  if  you  be  a  *'  female 
woman."  The  very  gambols  of  those  children,  who  scampered  off  to 
an  adjoining  field  to  uncock  and  toss  about  farmer  Read's  hay,  which 
was  fit  and  ready  for  carrying,  enabled  my  friend  the  vicar  to  request 
the  curate  of  Mossbury  to  enter  on  the  details  of  his  past  life,  without 
their  seeming  to  be  "a  propos  to  nothing." 


Chap.  II. 

<*  Story  ?  God  bless  you,  I  have  none  to  tell,  sir." 
Thus  sung  Mr.  Canning ;  and  thus  said — though  not  in  the  same 
word»— the  curate  of  Mossbury.  Where  the  former  had  rhyme,  the 
latter  had,  as  he  thought,  reason  for  the  assertion.  He  did  not  deem  a 
recital  of  the  pains  and  penalties  which  attended  his  trial  of  life  worth 
our  hearing;  but  being  pressed  to  communicate  them— «tc  orsus  est, 

I  believe,  because  I  was  told  so,  that  I  was  born  in  London— at  a 
potato-shop  somewhere  about  Tottenham-court- road,  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Pancras.  My  memory,  however,  carries  me  no  further  back  than 
to  the  time  when  my  parents  dwelt  in  Thornhaugh-street.  This  I  re- 
collect well.  We  had  a  lady  who  lodged  with  us.  She  was  an  artist, 
and  eked  out  a  small  income  by  painting  oil-coloured  pictures  for  sale. 
She  took  a  great  fancy  to  me.  Most  spinsters  do  love  little  boys  with 
flaxen-hair  and  blue  eyes,  and  mine  were  of  that  hue.  She  induced 
me  with  cakes  and  comfits  to  sit^for  my  picture,  and,  considering  that  I 
did  not  sit  still  for  two  minutes  consecutively,  I  believe  made  a  very 
extraordinary  likeness  of  me. 
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It  did  not  please  me,  however,  my  cheeks  were  not  cherry-coloured 
sufficiently ;  and  whilst  she  left  the  room  for  a  few  minutes,  I  not  only 
obliterated  all  traces  of  my  second  self— sii«t  alterius — ^but  smudged 
and  spoiled  every  picture  within  my  reach.  Her  rage  was  so  great, 
that  she  knocked  me  down  with  a  long  stick  with  a  lump  of  leather  at 
the  end  of  it,  and  was  ignominiously  expelled  from  her  lodgings  for 
her  brutality. 

My  next  recollection  of  a  home  is  in  a  neat  little  cottage  a  few^ 
miles  from  town,  on  the. great  north  road.  This  I  remember  well,  be- 
cause I  was  of  age  to  pelt  frogs,  and  I  had  a  fine  and  well-stocked 
preserve  of  them  in  a  broad  deep  ditch  at  the  back  of  the  house.  I 
did  nothing  else  but  pelt  frogs  and  eat  unripe  fruit  from  mom  till 
night. 

There  was  one  old  fellow,  a  great  overgrown,  yellow  grandpapa, 
whom  I  never  could  manage  to  hit  with  a  pebble.  He  saw  what  I  was 
at,  and  just  as  the  stone  flew  from  my  hand,  he  dived  and  came  up 
again  uninjured  a  few  feet  further  down  or  up  the  ditch.  As  I  could  not 
lettle  him  with  a  pebble,  I  resolved  to  try  a  paving*stone.  We  had 
one  loose  in  the  brewhouse  hard  by.  I  extracted  it,  and  managed  to 
carry  it  to  the  edge  of  the  ditch  and  raise  it  above  my  head.  I  took  a 
deliberate  aim  at  my  enemy — hurled  the  stone  with  all  my  might,  and 
drowned  him  and  myself — ^for  I  was  actually  drowned.  I  felt  a  short, 
unpleasant  kind  of  chokiness,  made  a  few  vigorous  kicks,  then  saw 
some  delicious  green  fields  and  flowery  meadows,  and  felt  nothhig 
more.    Animation  was  suspended. 

Our  servant,  however,  heard  the  splash,  saw  my  heels  in  the  air, 
and  extracted  me.  I  believe  I  was  rolled  over  a  barrel  to  let  the  water 
run  out  of  my  stomach,  and  then  put  into  a  tub  of  warm  soap-suds 
which  stood  convenient,  as  it  happened  to  be  washing-day. 

At  any  rate  I  was  restored  to  life,  and  instead  of  being  well  flogged 
for  cruelty  and  mischief,  I  was  fondled,  dandled,  and  stuffed  with 
cake  and  wine.  The  cure  was  so  pleasant,  I  had  a  great  mind  to  sus- 
pend my  animation  once  more — but  I  did  not  like  the  pins  and  needles 
sensations  which  followed  when  the  bk>od  began  to  find  a  passage 
through  my  veins. 

I  ought  to  have  told  you  that  I  was  an  only  child — my  mother  a 
mere  girl,  and  married  to  a  man  some  years  older  than  herself.  Of 
course,  I  was  spoiled.  I  had  my  own  way  in  every  thing,  and  a  Tery 
pleasant  way  I  thought  it  was.  My  father's  duties  in  a  public  office 
kept  him  in  town  all  day. 

My  mother,  to  keep  me  out  of  mischief  and  in  a  good  humour,  ne- 
glected her  household  cares  to  play  with  me— for  I  could  not  agree  with 
any  playfellow  of  my  own  age,  but  generally  sent  him  home  with  the 
dig  of  a  spade  strongly  marked  on  his  scalp,  or  the  mark  of  the 
teeth  of  a  garden-rake  on  his  face.  I  was  a  boxer  by  instinct, 
and  had  great  taste  in  manufacturing  black  eyes  and  sanguineous 
noses. 

When  my  father  returned  from  office,  his  blue*bag  always  contained, 
in  addition  to  his  office-papers,  a  supply  of  fruit  and  cakes,  and  some 
new  toy,  which  seldom  preserved  its  entirety  until  the  following  morn- 
ing. As  to  money,  I  was  overloaded  with  it — for  besides  the  contri- 
butions levied  from  my  parents,  every  guest  that  came  down  to  dine 
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at  the  cottage,  by  the  stage,  on  Sunday,  converted  the  feed  into  a 
shiHiDg  ordinary,  and  paid  me  the  price  of  his  dinner. 

As  I  received  freely,  I  gave  freely,  and  obtained  the  character  of  a 
▼ery  charitable  child,  because  I  gave  many  a  beggar  a  shilling— of 
which  I  knew  not  the  value*— where  others  would  have  grudged  a  half** 
penny;  I  thought  it  great  fun  to  see  their  surprise  at  getting  silver, 
where  they  hardly  expected  to  get  copper. 

When  I  was  eight  years  old  I  was  the  terror  of  the  neighbourhood. 
In  addition  to  my  other  mischievous  pranks,  I  had  acquired  a  taste  for 
chemistry — ^that  branch  of  it  at  least  which  treats  of  combustibles.  I 
had  always  a  supply  of  oxymuriate  of  potash,  sulphur,  nitre,  and  char- 
coal on  hand,  with  which  I  made  the  most  frightful  noises,  and  caused 
the  most  horrible  stenches. 

I  learnt  the  properties  of  a  judicious  commixture  of  brimstone  and 
iron  filings,  and  mixed  a  bucketful  with  pump- water,  which  I  buried 
in  the  earth  near  to  our  pigsty.  The  consequence  was  an  imitation 
earthquake,  which  destroyed  the  building  and  immolated  the  pigs  in 
the  ruins.  The  neighbourhood  was  alarmed,  and  complained  to  my 
fether.  He,  however,  defended  me.  He  applauded  my  '*  pursuit  of 
science  under  difficulties,"  and  prophesied  that  I  should  be  a  second 
Humphry  Davy. 

Unfortunately,  or  perhaps  fortunately  for  me,  I  extended  my  ex- 
periments to  hydraulics.  1  investigated  the  properties  and  powers  of 
a  squirt  or  syringe.  I  was  delight^,  and  procured  a  magnificent  spe- 
cimen of  one  in  brass,  which  held  a  pint  of  fluid,  and  was  intended 
for  the  injecture  of  the  veins  of  some  interesting  human  subject. 

I  was  tired  of  squirting  at  insects  in  trees  and  drowning  butterflies  and 
bees.  I  made  up  my  mind  to  have  a  shot  at  a  man  or  a  woman — I 
did  not  care  which.  Our  garden-pales  ran  parallel  with  the  high-road. 
I  managed  by  knocking  out  a  knot  in  the  wood  to  find  a  lodgement 
for  the  snout  of  my  syringe,  which  was  loaded  with  dirty  ditch-water. 
I  heard  a  step  approaching — caught  a  glimpse  of  a  well-dressed  man, 
and  let  fly. 

I  felt  I  had  succeeded,  for  I  heard  a  hearty  and  strongly-developed 
oath.  In  a  few  seconds  the  face  and  neckcloth  of  a  gentleman  ap- 
peared above  the  paling.  I  was  then  sure  I  had  been  successful,  for 
l)oth  were  covered  with  duckweed  and  green  slime.  He  wielded  a 
bamboo  at  me,  and  threatened  to  break  every  bone  in  my  skin— which 
I  have  no  doubt  he  would  have  done — for  he  ran  round  by  the  gate, 
and  searched  every  where  for  me — had  I  not  crept  into  the  cucumber- 
frame  and  pulled  the  glass  over  me. 

My  poor  mother  apologized  most  humbly,  and  the  gentleman  forgave 
me  out  of  pity  to  her  tears,  and  went  home  to  re-dress  for  dinner  with- 
out having  his  wrongs  redressed. 

My  father  was  very  angry,  for  I  had  destroyed  his  cucumber-plants 
by  lying  on  them  for  three  hours.  He  threatened  to  send  me  to  school, 
and  put  his  threat  into  execution.  J  was  placed  at  '*  a  preparatory 
seminary  for  young  gentlemen"  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  as  my 
parents  came  to  see  me  every  day,  and  never  left  me  without  a  tip» 
which  I  gave  away  immediately,  I  became  very  popular,  and  was  soon 
chosen  captain  of  the  gang  of  mischief-makers — a  post  I  filled  with 
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great  credit*  as  I  had  strong  inTentive  faculties,  and  as  Mr.  Hood  says» 
'*  did  not  care  for  cut  behind/'^ 

I  ruined  the  reputation  of  two  English  ushers,  and  drove  the  French 
teacher  mad.  The  drawing-master,  who  was  afterwards  killed,  poos 
fellow,  by  falling  from  a  parachute  of  his  own  invention,  was  the  only 
one  on  the  establishment  who  served  me  as  I  deserved.  He  beat  me 
black  and  blue  for  greasing  his  drawing-paper,  and  mixing  browa 
sugar  with  his  pigments. 

My  father  indicted  him  for  the  assault,  but  as  I  confessed  my  mis- 
deeds, and  owned  that  I  deserved  the  punishment  I  had  received,  he 
ivas  acquitted,  and  highly  applauded  for  his  judicious  conduct.  I  was 
expelled  from  this,  my  first  school,  for  tartar-emeticing  the  establish- 
ment at  breakfast  one  Sunday  morning  just  before  they  were  going  to 
church.  My  knowledge  of  chemicals  fortunately  enabled  me  to  ad- 
minister the  exact  dose,  or  I  might  have  been  hanged  for  poisoning  the 
whole  school. 

I  stayed  at  home  for  nearly  two  years,  and  had  daily  lessons  from 
the  curate  of  the  parish.  I  liked  him  much,  and  worked  hard  between 
mischief  times.  We  parted  at  last,  for  I  could  not  resist  sticking  a 
darning-needle  into  his  pantaloons— -he  wore  them  so  very  tight. 

My  father  threatened  to  send  me  to  a  public-school,  and  gave  m  e 
such  a  glowing  description  of  the  fagging  system,  that  rather  than  sub- 
mit to  such  tyranny,  I  ran  away  from  home,  and  resolved  to  go  to  sea* 
I  had  plenty  of  silver  money  about  me,  so  I  went  to  the  play  thai 
night,  but  forgot  to  ensure  a  bed.  I  had  to  pass  the  night  in  one  of  the 
sheds  in  Covent-garden-market.  In  the  morning  I  went  to  Billingsgate 
and  got  on  board  a  Gravesend  sailing  packet.  When  I  arrived  I  went  to 
the  Ship  Inn,  where  I  met  with  a  seaman  to  whom  I  explained  my  wish 
to  enter  the  service.  He  promised  to  get  me  a  berth,  and  after  he  had 
drunk  two  bottles  of  wine  at  my  expense  left  me,  as  I  thought,  to 
speak  to  the  captain  of  some  vessel  in  my  behalf. 

In  about  half  an  hour  he  returned  with  a  policeH>fficer,  who  was 
seeking  for  a  lad  of  my  description,  and  for  whose  recovery  a  reward 
of  100/.  had  been  offered  by  his  anxious  parents. 

1  refused  to  give  an  account  of  myself.  They  took  from  me  all  my 
money,  put  me  into  a  coach,  and  carried  me  before  the  advertising 
parties,  where  I  was  speedily  disowned.  Disappointed  of  his  expected 
reward,  the  policeman  dismissed  me  with  a  hearty  drubbing,  but  forgot 
to  return  me  my  money.  As  I  could  not  starve,  I  walked  quietly 
home,  and  relieved  my  parents  from  their  misery  by  appearing  before 
them,  and  trumping  up  some  most  ridiculous  story  about  having  been 
robbed  and  left  for  dead  in  a  lane  hard  by. 

Instead  of  being  punished,  I  was  caressed,  kissed,  hu^ed,  and  cried 
over.  My  money  was  restored  with  interest,  and  I  was  an  idle  boy  at 
home — ^that  is,  unemployed  in  every  thing  but  mischief. 

Fortunately,  my  father's  principal  took  a  fancy  to  me,  and  got  me 
an  appointment  on  the  foundation  of  — «  School.  I  stayed  there 
seven  years,  though  I  was  generally  flogged  three  days  a  week — for 
mischief,  not  for  my  lessons,  for,  as  comedians  say,  I  had  a  '^  quick 
study." 

As  I  had  an  unlimited  supply  of  money,  and  threw  it  away  as  dross. 
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I  was  a  great  favourite.  I  was  money-lender  general,  bnt  kept  no  ac- 
count of  my  loans,  and  never  dreamed  of  asking  for  payment.  I  was 
on  the  point  of  leaving  for  college  with  a  good  exhibition,  when  the 
boys  deemed  it  right  to  resist  a  pecuniary  imposition  of  the  head- 
master, and  have  a  grand  rebellion.  I  was,  of  course,  selected  to  lead 
it  or  head  it.  I  did  so  successfully,  and  vras  expelled.  In  this  case  I 
was  unjustly  punished.  The  trustees  of  the  school  reproved  the  mas- 
ter* and  would  have  restored  me  to  my  rights  and  privileges.  I  indig- 
nantly refused,  and  was  backed  by  my  father,  who,  having  been 
promoted  in  his  office,  and  having  had  his  salary  doubled,  resolved  to 
send  me  to  college  at  his  own  expense. 

I  found  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  an  entrance  to  the  university  as 
my  schoolmaster,  feeling  that  he  had  acted  unjustly  to  roe.  gave  me 
flattering  testimonials,  and  explained  the  circumstances  which  led  to 
my  removal  from  school  in  a  manner  that  placed  my  conduct  in  a  fa- 
vourable light. 

How  I  did  enjoy  my  three  years  at  Oxford !  I  had  unbounded 
credit,  and  an  unlimited  supply  of  ready  money,  which  was  all  spent  on 
pleasure,  for  I  never  thought  of  paying  a  bill,  because  I  was  never 
asked  to  do  so.  I  had  read  quite  enough  at  school  to  enable  me  to 
attend  college  lectures  without  reading  up  for  them.  1  passed  my 
little-go  easily,  was  always  complimented  at  collections,  and  as  I  had 
exchanged  mischief  for  field  sports,  I  seldom  got  into  any  serious 
scrapes.  Knocker-wrenching  and  sign- removing  were  ia-vogue  in  my 
day — but  I  saw  no  fun  in  it,  so  I  never  engaged  in  it.  Any  fool  could 
carry  off  a  bit  of  iron  or  a  barber's  pole. 

My  delight  was  in  rowing,  fishing,  hunting,  and  shooting.  I  was  as 
good  at  the  trap  as  in  the  field — ^with  the  rifie  as  with  the  fowling-piece. 
I  rode  a  good  horse,  kept  a  stylish  buggy ;  and  as  I  gave  very  correct 
feeds— rspreads  we  used  to  call  them— i  easily  found  access  to  the  best 
noisy  sets. 

My  vacations  were  spent— not  at  home  in  the  humble  cottage  of 
my  parents,  but  in  the  houses  of  my  college  friends  where  I  had  plenty 
of  invitations  to  fish,  shoot,  and  hunt. 

All  this  was  exceedingly  agreeable,  and  I  thought  it  was  to  last  for 
ever.  I  was  disagreeably  undeceived.  The  time  came  for  me  to  go 
up  for  my  examination  for  my  degree.  I  engaged  a  private  tutor  to 
cram  me  with  logic  and  divinity.  I  went  up,  passed  very  respectably, 
and  put  on  my  Bachelor  of  Arts  gown.  I  gave  an  elegant  dinner  to 
my  friends  at  the  Scar,  and  we  had  a  very  jolly  night  indeed. 

I  awoke  the  next  morning  and  found  myself  in  my  own  lodgings 
and  in  my  own  bed.  How  1  contrived  to  get  there  I  do  not  remember. 
1  rose  with  a  frightful  headach,  a  parched  mouth,  and  a  feverish  pulse. 
Every  nerve  in  my  body  was  unstrung,  and  I  trembled  like  the  leaf  of 
the  aspen.  I  sponged  my  bursting  temples  with  spring-water,  drank 
some  soda  and  brandy,  and  left  my  sleeping-room  with  the  intention  of 
trying  to  eat  some  breakfast. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  sight  that  awaited  me  in  my  sitting-room. 
The  breakfast-table  was  literally  covered  with  letters  and  notes  of  all 
shapes  and  sizes.  Most  of  them  were  wafered,  and  wore  that  peculiar 
look  of  oblongity  which,  I  have  since  ascertained,  bills  invariably 
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I  wondered  who  my  numerous  correspondents  weret  as  I  had  never 
received  so  many  letters  in  my  life.  My  wonder  was  soon  exchanged 
for  alarm  as  I  opened  the  epistles  as  rapidly  as  I  could,  and  glanced  at 
their  contents. 

I  had  not  time  or  inclination  to  examine  the  items— I  merely  looked 
at  the  sums  total.  The  amount  surprised  as  well  as  frightened  me. 
I  did  not  believe  it  possible  that  I  could  have  run  so  deeply  in  debt. 
My  sufferings  in  that  one  hour,  while  I  was  glancing  at  the  result  of 
my  folly  and  thoughtlessness,  more  than  compensated  for  all  the 
pleasures  I  enjoyed  while  I  was  contracting  the  debts.  I  fancied  I 
should  go  mad.  I  think  I  should  have  done  some  rash  act  on  the  spnr 
of  the  moment,  had  not  some  of  my  companions  come  in,  and  seemg 
the  open  bills,  guessed  at  the  cause  of  my  haggard  and  gloomy  looks, 
and  ridiculed  me  out  of  my  fears  of  immediate  arrest  and  sul»sequent 
ruin.  They  assured  me  that  my  creditors  could  afford  to  wait  my 
pleasure,  and  I  pretended  to  believe  them. 

I  spent  the  day  following  my  debauch  in  the  way  that  such  days  are 
usually  spent — in  ^'  ditto  repeated."  1  endeavoured  to  drown  care  in 
wine,  and  to  ensure  sleep  by  risking  apoplexy  and  delirium  tremens. 
Care  would  not  be  drowned  like  **  Maudlin  Clarence,*'  in  wine.  Sleep 
would  not  come  to  relieve  my  oppressed  and  overcharged  brain.  I 
closed  my  eves,  but  visions  of  angry  and  pressing  tradesmen  were  dis- 
tinctly visible — the  face  of  an  exasperated  ikther,  a  pitying  but 
mourning  mother,  haunted  me.  I  could  not  endure  the  torture,  and 
sought  relief  in  a  copious  draught  of  brandy.  It  succeeded — ^thought 
was  annihilated. 

When  I  recovered  my  senses,  I  was  amazed  to  see  my  father  and 
mother  sitting  by  my  side,  and  a  table  covered  with  labeled  bottles  and 
pillboxes  standmg  at  the  bed-foot.  I  put  my  hand  to  my  head,  and 
endeavoured  to  collect  my  wandering  thoughts. 

I  found  that  my  hair  had  been  shaved  closely  off,  and  that  some 
cold  application  vras  lying  over  my  forehead  and  temples.  I  essayed 
to  speak — I  could  not.  I  tried  to  move,  but  was  too  weak.  My 
mother  saw  my  eyes  open  and  gazing  at  her.  She  lent  forward  and 
spoke  to  me.  I  could  not  reply  to  her,  but  my  looks  told  her  that  she 
was  understood.  She  fell  on  her  knees,  and  sobbed  as  though  her 
heart  would  burst,  while  she  evidently  offered  up  her  thanks  for  the  re- 
covery of  my  worthless  self.  My  father,  too,  shed  tears  as  he  grasped 
my  hand  ere  he  raised  my  mother  from  the  floor,  and  removed  her  into 
the  outer-room. 

I  had  had  an  attack  of  brain  fever,  and  had  raved  like  a  maniac ; 
disclosing  in  my  ravings  the  cause  of  the  disease  under  which  I 
laboured. 

As  soon  as  I  was  sufficiently  recovered  to  render  it  safe  to  do  so*  my 
father,  in  a  kind  and  gentle  manner,  hinted  at  the  subject  of  my  debts. 

I  owned  that  I  had  been  imprudent  and  improvident— but  1  did  not 
dare  to  tell  him  the  extent  to  which  I  was  involved.  I  named  a  sum 
amounting  to  scarcely  one-third  of  my  liabilities,  and  that  sum  greatly 
surprised  and  alarmed  him.  I  could  read  his  wonder  and  terror  in 
his  face.  I  was  astonished  at  this,  for  though  the  sum  I  had  named 
was  a  considerable  one,  I  believed  him  to  be  rich  enough  to  disburse  it 
without  inconvenience. 
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He  had  a  large  salary,  his  expenses  were  moderate,  and  his  self- 
indulgences  but  few.  I  did  not,  however,  dwell  upon  the  subject,  as 
he  promised  me  that  I  should  have  the  money  as  soon  as  he  could  sell 
out  and  remit  it  to  me. 

He  did  not  upbraid  me,  but  ere  he  left  me  for  the  resumption  of  his 
official  duties,  put  a  fifty  pound-note  into  my  hands,  and  begged  me 
to  pay  for  what  I  henceforth  might  want  My  mother  went  with  him, 
and  I  was  left  alone — ^a  prey  to  horrible  misgivings,  and  conscience- 
stricken  for  having  deceived  so  good,  so  kind  a  parent. 

Under  the  plea  of  illness  I  declined  seeing  any  of  my  former  compa- 
nions* I  sold  my  horses  and  buggy,  put  my  guns  up  for  a  raffle,  and 
disposed  of  boats,  tandem-whips,  fishing-tackle,  and  every  thing  in 
which  1  had  before  delighted.  They  brought  me  about  one-sixth  of 
their  original  cost. 

When  the  remittance  arrived,  I  paid  ofi*  all  my  little  bills  in  full. 
The  heavier  ones  I  paid  in  part,  which  was  received  with  that  polite- 
ness and  civility  which  is  ever  shown  to  their  debtors  by  respectable 
University  tradesmen,  who  see  through  and  grieve  at,  though  they  can« 
not  alter,  the  horrible  system  of  credit-giving,  which  involves  all  par- 
ties in  distress  and  difficulties. 

I  made  arrangements  to  pay  the  remainder  by  instalments.  This 
was  readily  agreed  to,  and  1  might  have  contracted  fresh  debts  had 
I  been  so  inclined.  The  severe  lesson  I  had  received  was  too  fresh  in 
my  memory. 

I  kept  my  master's  term  and  left  the  University,  though  I  did  not 
remove  my  name  from  the  books  of  my  college.  The  authorities 
parted  with  me  reluctantly,  as  they  said— congratulated  me  on  having 
obtained  my  degree,  and  expressed  themselves  satisfied  with  the  credit-' 
able  manner  in  which  I  had  run  my  college  career — alas  !  they  had 
not  the  remotest  idea  of  the  credit  I  had  obtained. 

Well,  my  education  was  finished,  as  the  phrase  goes.  I  was  a  fair 
classical  scholar,  knew  a  little  of  Aldrich^s  logic,  and  a  smattering  of 
theology — ^but  I  could  not  do  an  addition  sum  ^arithmetic  was  not 
looked  upon  as  necessary  at school,  and  at  Oxford  you  were  sup- 
posed to  have  acquired  it  before  you  were  matriculated.  My  father 
was  a  good  accountant.  I  mentioned  my  ignorance  of  figures  to  him, 
and  he  instructed  me  in  the  rudiments.  Still  I  knew  not  the  value  of 
money.  The  gross  annual  amount  of  the  small  sums  I  squandered 
away  daily  did  not  occur  to  me. 

I  spent  a  great  deal  in  pocket-money,  but  how  I  could  not  tell.  I 
had  not  the  remotest  idea  of  the  real  worth  of  any  article.  Whatever 
was  demanded  I  paid.  My  London  tailor  charged  seven  guineas  for  a 
coat,  and  I  concluded  that  all  coats  were  worth  seven  guineas  each. 
My  bootmaker  charged  2L  12«.  for  Wellingtons,  and  I  had  no  doubt 
all  other  bootmakers  charged  the  same. 

The  time  had  arrived  when  I  was  to  choose  a  profession — for  trade 
with  my  education  was  out  of  the  question.  Law,  physic,  divinity 
were  before  me ;  I  was  to  make  my  choice — how  was  I  to  decide  ? 

My  father's  office  was  connected  with  the  legal  profession,  and  a 
solicitor,  a  partner  in  one  of  the  largest  and  roost  respectable  firms 
in  London,  who  had  received  a  favour  at  his  hands  by  which  he  had 
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been  enabled  to  bring  to  a  speedy  conclusion  an  important  cause 
which  might  otherwise  have  run  on  for  many  years,  offered  to  give  me 
my  articles  and  to  pay  the  stamp  duties. 

I  was  an  ass  for  not  accepting  his  offer ;  but  I  hated  the  law.  A 
parchment-deed  was  as  fearful  an  instrument  to  me  as  a  death-war- 
rant. A  State  of  Facts  I  believed  to  be  all  lies,  and  an  Affidavit  I 
looked  upon  as  a  written  perjury. 

As  to  physic,  I  was  too  old  to  learn  compounding  draughts  and  ma- 
nufacturing pills ;  besides,  I  thought  an  a]X>thecary's  trade  as  infra 
dig.  The  old  adage  of  a  physician*s  beginning  to  earn  his  bread 
when  he  had  no  sound  teeth  left  wherewith  to  devour  it,  choked  me 
off  the  gold-headed  cane.  Surgery  I  looked  upon  as  cutting  and 
maiming  legalized. 

There  was  only  divinity  left,  and  I  candidly  own  that  though  it  had 
its  temptations  I  thought  I  was  not  fitted  for  a  parson.  It  is  true  I  could 
bunt,  fish,  and  shoot,  and  was  qualified  to  diue  with  the  squire  on  Sunday 
after  service,  but  these  accomplishments,  invaluable  as  they  are,  did 
not  comprehend,  in  my  opinion,  all  the  duties  of  parsonity. 

The  army  and  navy  were  out  of  the  question.  I  was  too  old  for  a 
youngster,  and  had  no  relation  who  was  a  commander-in-chief  or  a  lord 
of  the  Admiralty.  I  did  not  fancy  country-quarters,  and  had  a  notion 
that  a  cockpit  was  a  loathsome  cockroachy  hole. 

Unable  to  make  up  my  mind  what  profession  to  adopt,  I  did  no- 
thing—except frequent  the  theatres.  1  became  melodramatically  mad, 
and  entertained  serious  thoughts  of  entering  myself  for  the  tragic 
plate.  I  should  perhaps  have  done  so,  but  I  was  told  it  was  neces- 
sary to  put  myself  in  training  in  the  provinces  before  I  started  in  the 
London  course,  which  of  course  I  did  not  relish. 

Aut  Caesar  aut  nuUus, 

either  a  Garrick  per  saltunif  or  nothing  at  all,  was  my  motto. 

Though  I  could  not  play  on  the  stage  I  could  write  for  it : — I  did. 
My  farce  was  accepted,  underlined,  played,  and  damned  most  de- 
cidedly. There  was  no  mistake  about  it ;  the  yells  and  hisses  which 
ascended  as  the  curtain  descended  are  fresh  in  my  ears  now. 

I  tried  my  hand  at  two  or  three  magazine  articles  and  succeeded. 
My  friends  said  they  were  very  clever :  the  reviewers  took  no  notice  of 
them  whatever,  and  I  was  disgusted. 

Thus  I  went  on,  "  a  man  about  town,*'  drawing  largely  on  my  fa- 
ther's means  and  eating  the  bread  of  idleness,  until  the  serious  illness 
of  my  mother,  which  terminated  in  her  death,  recalled  me  to  my 
senses. 

During  the  six  months  which  I  had  spent  by  her  bedside  I  had  time 
to  examine  myself  and  I  became  an  altered  man.  A  change  had 
come  over  the  spirit  of  my  waking  thoughts,  and  I  resolved  to  enter 
the  church  as  soon  as  I  had  qualified  myself  for  it. 

Mj  mother  left  me  5001.  with  which  I  paid  off  another  portion  of 
my  Oxford  debts.  This  was  a  great  relief  to  me,  though  a  serious  sum 
still  remained  to  be  liquidated,  and  I  did  not  dare  ask  my  father  for  the 
means  of  paying  it,  as  I  must  have  owned  the  imposition  I  had  prac- 
tised upon  him  previously.     However,  I  had  time  before  me,  and 
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trotted  that  something  would  turn  up — though  what  the  **  turn  up*^ 
would  be  I  knew  no  more  than  a  card-player,  who  has  just  had  the 
pack  cut  to  him. 

1  went  down  to  a  village  on  the  borders  of  Monmouthshire  and 
Gloucestershiie,  and  resided  in  the  house  of  the  clergyman  of  the  pa- 
rish. There  I  read  very  bard  to  qualify  myself  for  ordinatiouv  and 
attended  my  friend  and  tutor  in  his  raitings,  that  1  might  learn  the 
duties  of  a  parish-priest. 

I  obtain^  a  curacy  as  a  title  for  orders  in  a  small  agricultural  pa^ 
rish  in  Oxfordshire  where  the  rector  was  resident,  but  too  great  an 
invalid  to  do  any  part  of  the  duties. 

I  passed  a  good  examination  and  was  ordained.  I  can  safely  say 
that  no  man  ever  entered  the  church  from  purer  motives  or  with  a 
more  awful  sense  of  the  nature  of  my  responsibility  than  I  did.  My 
whole  energies  were  devoted  to  the  due  discharge  of  my  duties. 

My  curacy  was  not  a  very  valuable  one— my  stipend  was  60/.  per 
annum ;  but  out  of  it  I  had  to  pay  30/.  for  the  rent  of  a  pretty  little 
cottage. 

Celibacy  in  the  clergy  I  deemed  criminal  ;-^I  resolved  to  marry.  I 
selected  one  of  my  cousins,  an  exceedingly  pretty  girl  without  one  shil- 
ling in  the  world  or  the  hopes  of  one — paid  my  addresses  to  her  and 
was  accepted.  My  kind  father  shook  his  head  ;  but  instead  of  calling 
me  a  fool,  as  I  was,  agreed  to  allow  me  200/.  per  annum,  which  I  and 
my  wife — who  was  as  ignorant  of  the  value  of  money  as  I  was-* 
thought  a  very  large  income. 

Many  of  the  clergy  contrive  to  live  respectably  and  respected  on 
much  less.  So  [might  I  have  done,  but  i  thought  my  wife  ought  to 
have  a  lady's  maid,  and  I  fancied  I  could  not  do  without  a  man-ser- 
vant* Then  we  were  five  miles  from  a  market-town,  and  I  thought  we 
ought  to  keep  a  horse  and  gig  to  go  shopping  and  calling.  I  bought 
a  complete  turn-out  for  80/.  and  very  cheap  it  was ;  but  my  footman, 
though  he  could  brush  a  coat  could  not  curry  a  horse,  so  I  was  forced 
to  engage  a  groom,  who  would  have  worked  in  the  garden  as  well  as 
looked  after  his  horse,  if  he  had  known  how,  which  he  did  not  until  I 
hired  a  gardener  to  teach  him. 

Before  the  completion  of  twelve  months  I  was  a  father,  and  when  the 
monthly  nurse  abdicated,  I  was  obliged  to  add  a  competent  nurse* 
maid  to  my  establishment,  and  to  furnish  a  room  as  a  nursery,  which 
required  an  innumerable  series  of  articles  whose  names  were  new  to 
me  ;  cribs,  cots,  cradles,  and  caudle-cups  among  tiie  rest 

Of  course  it  was  necessary  to  give  a  christening-party,  and  as  I  was 
justly  famed  for  my  little  dinners  in  the  neighbourhood,  1  could  not  do 
less  than  show  the  world  that  I  was  competent  to  do  the  thing  as  it 
should  be  done  on  a  larger  scale.  I  was  successful  and  astonished  my 
friends  with  the  purity  of  my  taste  in  solids  andmy  recherchi  selection 
of  fluids.     I  did  give  them  a  capital  dinner  and  magnificent  wines. 

My  rector  thought  my  father  a  man  of  fortune,  or  he  probably 
would  have  expostulated  with  me  on  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  my 
extravagance ;  as  it  was,  he  commended  my  spirit,  ate  of  my  dinners 
invalid  as  he  was,  and  told  me  I  did  great  credit  to  the  parish. 

By  the  poor  I  was  much  liked,  because  I  gave  away  to  all  that 
asked  me,  and  though  I  was  often  imposed  upon  by  fictitious  tales  of 
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distress  and  knew  it,  I  never  refused  my  aid,  because  I  believed  I  was 
erring  on  the  right  side. 

Just  as  the  two  years  for  which  I  had  engaged  myself  as  curate  had 
expired,  I  got  appointed  through  the  interest  of  my  well-fed  friends 
to  a  hospital  in  the  neighbourhood.  I  was  called  the  hospital-chaplain 
and  had  to  read  prayers  to  six  old  men  and  the  same  number  of  women 
daily,  and  to  take  charge  of  the  education  of  six  poor  boys  if  they  chose 
to  come  to  schooU  which  they  never  did.  The  salary  was  only  100/. 
per  annum ;  but  then  I  had  a  magnificent  house,  with  coals  and  can- 
dles furnished  me,  and  free  from  taxes.  It  had  been  used  by  my  pre« 
decessor  as  a  private  school- house.  I  took  to  his  furniture  and  pupils 
and  found  myself  the  master  of  eighteen  very  respectable  boys,  who 
paid  me  lOOZ.  per  annum  each,  and  a  few  little  et  ceteras. 

Before  I  had  been  settled  in  my  new  home  above  a  week,  my  father 
came  down  to  see  me  and  congratulate  me  on  my  good  fortune  on 
being  **  settled  for  life."  He  had  been  ailing  for  some  time,  but  I  was 
not  aware  of  it. 

On  the  third  morning  of  his  visit  he  was  found  dead  in  his  bed.  I 
was  deeply  grieved  at  my  loss,  for  he  had  been  ever  over-kind,  over- 
indulgent  to  me.  After  his  funeral  I  went  up  to  London  to  inquire 
about  his  property :  to  my  great  surprise  he  left  me  but  600/.,  and  his 
cottage  and  furniture,  worth  about  8002.  more.  He  had  told  his  law- 
yer that  he  had  supplied  me  so  freely  that  it  was  impossible  to  lay  by 
any  thing. 

With  this  money  I  paid  off  my  debts  contracted  at  my  curacy, 
which  were  much  more  serious  in  amount  than  I  had  conceived  them  to 
be,  and  a  further  instalment  of  my  Oxford  ticks.  I  had  no  fear  of  the 
remainder  being  troublesome  or  difficult  to  discharge  as  my  own  in- 
come was  full  2000/.  per  annum.  I  did  pay  them  ail  off  in  two  years, 
but  then  I  was  running  up  fresh  bills  with  my  tradesmen. 

Well — I  must  not  be  tedious,  nor  dwell  too  long  on  this  part  of  my 
history — I  own  that  I  was  very  faai — ^the  new  term  for  extravagance^* 
I  exchanged  my  gig  and  one  horse  for  a  close  carriage  and  pair,  kept 
a  saddie-iiorse,  and  a  larger  collection  of  servants,  for  [my  family  in- 
creased very  alarmingly.  In  summing  up  her  family  matters  my  wife 
"set  down  nought  and  carried  one"  every  year.  She  put  down 
nothing  to  the  amount  of  our  expenditure,  but  bore  me  a  child  to  show 
her  breeding. 

Then  of  course  I  gave  good  dinners  and  lots  of  the  very  best  wine. 
I  was  a  convivial  man,  and  as  others  visited  me  I  could  do  no  less 
than  return  their  visits.  I  was  '*  booked  full"  for  every  day  in  the 
week,  and  as  I  could  not  devote  my  evenings  to  my  pupils  and  my 
friends  too,  I  did  the  latter  personally  and  thejformer  by  proxy.  I 
shot  too,  and  hunted,  because  I  pretended  that  my  health  required  it. 
I  spent  my  vacations  from  home  to  vary  the  monotony  of  my  wife's 
life,  but  Brighton  in  the  summer,  and  London  in  the  winter,  were  not 
to  be  visited  for  nothing.     Still  it  was  all  very  pleasant. 

At  the  end  of  seven  years  I  found  that  my  pupils  were  reduced  to 
six  instead  of  eighteen.  I  prudentially  dismissed  one  of  my  assistants, 
and  thought  all  would  go  on  well. 

I  was  roused  from  my  dream  of  fancied  security  by  my  grocer  who 
politely  drew  my  attention  to  his  ledger.    I  was  astonish^  at  the  suin 
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to^l  on  the  **  debtor's  side/'  It  amounted  to  one  year's  income.  I 
paid  him  by  two  bills  one  at  three,  the  other  at  six  months.  He  was 
tatis6ed,  and  told  the  bookseller,  the  butcher,  and  baker,  what  an 
honourable  man  I  was ;  they  became  alarmed,  and  the  scene  on  my 
breakfast-table  at  Oxford  was  repeated. 

I  examined  the  bills  and  found  myself  inrolved  beyond  all  hope  ot 
extrication.  I  had  moral  courage  enough  to  call  my  creditors  together, 
and  to  enter  into  an  arrangement  for  the  gradual  liquidation  of  their 
claim.  They  consented  and  I  made  over  every  thing  to  a  friend,  who 
sold  my  coach  and  horses,  my  wines,  and  superfluous  furniture,  re- 
duced my  establishment  to  a  cook,  housemaid,  and  knife  and  shoe  boy 
—turned  my  assistants  out  of  doors,  and  gave  me  some  sound  advice 
on  which  I  resolutely  acted. 

My  friends  rallied  round  me  and  assured  me  the  report  of  my  dis- 
tresses would  only  be  a  nine  days'  wonder.  The  fire  of  detraction 
would  go  out  of  itself,  or  be  extinguished  by  the  first  torrent  of  abuse 
that  could  be  directed  against  some  other  poor  unfortunate.  They 
obtained  me  several  new  pupils,  and  I  worked  hard  and  manfully — 
got  up  early  and  sat  up  late ;  still  I  could  not  master  my  arithmetic, 
and  falsely  conceived  that  fifty  pence  was  eight- aud-fourpence ;  and 
that  if  I  gave  away  half-a-crown,  I  was  only  fifteenpence  out  of 
pocket ;  so  that  my  children  were  never  without  plenty  of  pocket- 
money. 

I  was  really  going  on  very  well,  and  I  rather  think  saving  money, 
when  I  was  seized  with  a  severe  illness,  the  result  of  over-application 
and  want  of  exercise.  I  had  not  long  taken  to  my  bed  when  my  wife 
was  seized  too  with  a  violent  rheumatic  fever,  for  which  the  doctor 
bled  her  to  such  an  excess  that  he  brought  on  an  attack  of  dropsy. 
There  we  lay  side  by  side  unable  to  help  each  other.  The  boys  I  was 
obliged  to  send  home,  and  as  I  could  not  receive  them  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  following  half-year  they  were  sent— unwillingly  I  believe- 
to  other  schools. 

My  children  would  not  be  kept  away  from  us,  so  their  governess, 
who  feared  that  she  should  lose  her  salary,  made  that  an  excuse  for 
leaving  us. 

The  servants  having  the  same  dread  of  the  loss  of  their  wages,  went 
away  without  giving  warning,  all  but  our  poor  old  cook,  who  realty 
pitied  us. 

I  could  not  do  my  chapel  duties,  and  after  wearing  out  every  volun- 
teer parson  in  the  neighlK>urhood,  was  forced  to  hire  a  substitute. 

As  soon  as  I  could  crawl  down  stairs  I  took  my  seat  in  the  school- 
room, and  hoped  to  see  a  pupil  or  two  enter,  in  consequence  of  an 
advertisement  I  had  inserted  in  the  paper.  Not  one  came.  My 
friends,  however,  visited  me,  and  all  with  demure  and  cold  faces 
blamed  me  exceedingly  for  being  so  imprudent  as  to  be  ill  and  lose  my 
pupils ;  and  my  wife  still  more,  for  not  being  able  to  attend  to  her  own 
children,  and  comb  out  the  boarders*  hair. 

The  tradesmen  too  were  very  attentive  in  calling  on  me,  and  sug- 
gested advertising  for  boys  at  half-price  as  the  only  chance  of  getting  a 
livelihood.  Some  of  them  hinted  at  the  propriety  of  selling  off  my 
books  and  vacant  desks  as  no  longer  of  any  use  and  applying  the  pro- 
ceeds to  the  use  of  themselves. 
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I  confess  I  was  disgusted  —  when  I  got  into  difficulties  by  my 
thoughtlessness  and  ignorance  of  the  value  of  money,  I  was  only 
laughed  at  and  bid  to  hope  for  the  best ;  now  that  illness  had  reduced 
me  to  want,  I  was  blamed  and  frowned  upon. 

I  determined  to  throw  up  my  appointments,  leave  a  place  I  hated, 
and  trust  to  some  other  means  of  procuring  my  bread  and  cheese.  My 
wife,  who  hated  the  hospital  more  than  I  did,  applauded  my  resolution. 
I  heard  of  this  curacy  being  vacant,  accepted  it,  and  resigned  my 
chaplaincy. 

I  gave  up  all  I  had  to  my  creditors,  and  they  really  believing  that  I 
was  beaten  by  circumstances  over  which  I  had  no  control,  released  me 
from  the  "remainder.  Some  kind  friends  furnished  me  with  a  supply, 
which  enabled  me  to  furnish  my  cottage,  and  I  declare  to  you  that  I 
was  happier  as  a  poor  curate  than  I  had  been  as  a  rich  hospital* 
master. 

There  was  but  one  drawback — and  a  serious  one  it  was— my  wife's 
continued  illness,  which  terminated  fatally,  but  not  until  it  had  io« 
volved  me  in  great  expenses." 

'*  But  your  living — you  have  not  told  this  gentleman  how  you  ob- 
tained it,"  said  Mr.  Woodward. 

'Vin  a  very  strange  manner.  I  saw  in  the  newspaper,  among  a  list  of 
the  new  administration,  the  name  of  one  with  whom  I  had  been  inti- 
mate at  school.  We  had  been  in  the  same  forms  together  for  several 
years,  and  though  he  was  nobly  born,  he  had  always  shown  a  strong 
friendship  for  me.  I  resolved  to  write  to  him — ^to  remind  him  of  his  old 
schoolfellow— to  congratulate  him  on  his  success  as  a  politician,  and 
to  ask  his  interest  in  my  behalf.  I  did  so :  I  told  him  all  the  events 
of  my  life  and  my  present  poverty. 

I  received  a  kind  answer  from  him  by  return  of  post :  he  had  not 
forgotten  me,  nor  our  old  schoolboy  days,  and  should  be  ^happy  to 
assist  me  if  I  could  point  out  to  him  how  it  was  to  be  done. 

I  wrote  him  wora  that  a  small  living  in  the  gift  of  one  of  his  col- 
leagues was  vacant^  and  begged  him  to  ask  him  to  appoint  me  to  it. 

I  received  a  second  letter  begging  me  to  dine  with  him  at  his  private 
residence  on  a  certain  day.  I  went  up,  was  introduced  to  the  patron 
of  the  living,  who  made  a  third  at  the  dinner-table.  After  the  ser- 
vants had  retired,  my  friend  ^*  drew  me  out."  I  told  all  my  adven- 
tures, excited  the  sympathy  of  his  colleague,  and  returned  home  with 
the  presentation  to  the  rectory  I  covet^  in  my  pocket.  I  have  my 
200/.  per  annum,  and  am  reconciled  to  my  lot.  I  can  give  a  friend  a 
plain  dinner  and  a  glass  of  good  ale,  and  pity  the  man  who  is  too  proud 
to  come  and  dine  with  me." 

**  The  curate,"  said  I,  as  we  walked  back,  *<  is  doubtless  now  fully 
aware  of  the  value  of  a  shilling  after  all  his  imprudences  and  conse- 
quent sufferings." 

'*  Not  in  the  least,"  replied  Mr.  Woodward,  ''if  he  had  but  one 
shilling  in  his  pocket,  which  I  believe  is  often  the  case,  and  a  poor 
man  applied  to  him  for  aid,  he  would  give  him  ninepence  of  it 
There  is.  not  a  subscription  got  up  in  this  neighbourhood  that  is  not 
headed  with  the  name  of  the  Curate  of  Mossbury." 
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PERSONS  WHOM  EVERY  BODY  HAS  SEEN. 

By  Laman  Blavciiard,  Esq. 

1. — persovs  who  have  "  got  a  spirit." 

It  often  happens  that  the  man  who  has  got  a  spirit,  resembles  the 
boy  who  has  got  his  first  shirt-collar, — he  is  continually  plucking  it  up. 
He  thinks  himself  bound  to  display  it,  and  it  is  of  a  quahty  so  retiring^ 
diat  if  he  should  fail  to  pluck  it  up  it  never  would  be  seen  at  all. 

Life  is  hard  work  with  him ;  for  demands  upon  him  to  *'  show  his 
spirit"  are  constantly  occurring,  and  it  has  to  be  plucked  up  first.  But 
his  enjoyment  is  in  proportion  to  his  labour,  for  he  is  perfectly  satisfied 
that  he  is  ever  and  anon  performing  something  heroic. 

Thus  after  a  long  twelvemonth's  toil  at  the  forge  or  the  desk — the 
poor  man  grinding  his  heart  daily  into  sand  for  the  old  Hour-glass — 
pent-up,  smoke-dried,  choked,  bent  double — aching  in  every  bone,  and 
sick  at  the  very  soul — sentenced  by  the  law  of  birth  to  perpetual  im- 
prisonment with  hard  labour— of  a  sudden  a  great  resolution  springs 
«p  in  his  mind,  like  the  magic  beanstalk,  in  a  single  night;  he  con- 
ceives the  great  idea  of  a  holy  day,  and  going  to  Graveseud  by  steam ! 
He  plucks  up  a  spirit,  and  puts  down  eighteen  pence. 

Or  worse  still ;  perhaps  the  bitterest  ingredient  in  the  cup  of  destiny 
is  that  sweet  creature,  a  wife.  He  loves,  honours,  and  obeys  her ;— -he 
is  allowed  to  drink  nothing  but  tea,  and  that  always  with  her ;  he  never 
presumes  to  go  out  witliout  permission,  stating  always  where  he  is 
going,  and  when  he  shall  be  back ;  he  never  so  much  as  looks  at  another 
woman,  except  by  his  wife's  direction,  to  notice  some  ugliness  of  fea- 
ure,  awkwardness  of  manners,  or  heresy  in  dress,  which  he  invariably 
detects,  whether  it  be  observable  by  other  eyes  or  not ;  when,  in  the 
very  midst  of  the  nag-nagging  which  is  supposed  to  be  sometimes  the 
reward  of  such  virtue,  he  starts  up  in  open  rebellion,  seizes  his  hat  at 
ten  o'clock  at  night,  darts  out  of  doors,  or  windows,  and  returns  home 
at  dinner-time  nest  day  '*  much  bemused  with  beer  ;'*— yet  not  so,  for 
he  had  plucked  up  a  **  sperrit,"  as  he  calls  it,  and  ordered  strong  ale. 

Now  and  then — albeit  he  acknowledges  some  religious  regulations 
which  forbid  it — ^he  plucks  up  a  spirit  and  sneaks  to  the  play.  He  can 
only  resent  an  insult  by  a  like  effort.  He  has  been  known  to  fiing 
back  an  imputation  upon  his  consistency  or  courage  in  very  formidable 
language ;  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  accept  a  challenge  which  was  the 
consequence — happily,  however,  his  spirit  had  not  mounted  high 
enough  to  present  any  obstacle  to  a  peaceful  arrangement  upon  moral 
grounds. 

When  reproached  with  subscribing  a  shabby  one  pound  to  a  charity 
that  had  the  strongest  claims  upon  his  e&tensive  means,  he  resolved, 
after  a  fortnight's  consideration,  to  increase  his  contribution  to  one 
guinea — ^because,  as  he  said,  he  always  liked  to  do  things  in  a  spirited 
manner. 

It  is  not  always,  however,  when  he  plucks  up  a  spirit  that  he  is  helped 
forward  by  it  even  to  this  extent.  The  rich  relation  from  whom  he  an- 
ticipates a  fat  .legacy,  one  day  screwed  up  the  daily-affront-pipc  to  a 
pitch  beyond  mortal  endurance. 
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''  Now  is  the  time/'  said  outraged  forbearance,  "  now  is  the  time  for 
me  to  pluck  up  a  spirit  V* 

And  forth  he  went,  spirit  and  all,  to  buy  a  barrel  of  oysters  to  send 
to  the  fat  legacy-leaver  ;  with  some  capital  H.B/s,  just  out. 

It  is  reported,  moreover,  that  having  always  voted  upon  one  side  in 
the  borough  he  resides  in,  the  other  side  at  length  offered  him  a  bribe  ; 
upon  which  he  immediately  plucked  up  a  spirit— 4md  took  it. 

Flintz,  the  usurer,  never  plucked  up  a  spirit  but  once  in  his  life,  and 
that  was  when  he  opened  a  bottle  of  wine,  to  treat  a  customer  by  whom 
he  was  making  sixty  per  cent..  But  verily  it  was  wine — rich,  old,  and 
cold  as  its  owner !  The  customer  remembered  its  rare  quality  eighteen 
months  afterwards,  when  he  called  to  negotiate  another  mortgage. 

**  Ah  !  Flintz,  that  was  wine !     Any  more  of  it,  eh  ?" 

**  Yes,"  there  was  a  remnant  of  the  old  stock  still  left ;  and  Flintz, 
after  some  delay,  handed  to  his  visiter  a  glass,  not  [*'  full  of  the  true, 
the  blushful  Hippocrene*' — on  the  contrary,  it  was  the  vilest,  sourest-* 
but  Flintz  insisted  that  it  was  some  of  the  same,  and  the  visiter  witb 
many  wry  faces,  refuted  the  libellous  assertion. 

'*  So  much,"  exclaimed  Flintz,  "  for  that  most  affected  of  all  pre- 
tensions to  judgment — judgment  in  wine.  You  are  sure  it*s  not  the 
same  !---ditterent  quality,  different  vintage,  different  altogether  1  Now, 
sir,  it  happens  to  be  the  remains  of  the  same  bottle ;  and  it  has  been 
here  in  my  safe,  under  lock  and  key,  exactly  a  year  and  a  half." 

The  spirit  that  wants  plucking  up,  is  hardly  worth  having,  but  the 
spirit  that  is  never  down  is  a  more  troublesome  incumbrance.  Its 
owner  had  first  shown  his  spirit  at  school,  by  bestowing  upon  a  beggar, 
who  was  sure  to  make  the  good  deed  known,  a  half-crown  which  he 
purloined  from  another  boy  for  that  purpose.  He  next  displayed 
It  in  a  habit  of  thrashing  his  fellow-apprentice  (the  junior  one)  as  of^n 
as  he  himself  might  incur  correction  from  his  master. 

When  he  started  in  life,  he  started  with  spirit ;  that  is  to  say,  having 
no  money,  he  borrowed  a  large  sum,  and  speculated  with  it.  When 
he  lost  it,  there  were  plenty  of  people  to  come  forward  with  supplies 
enabling  him  to  renew  the  game,  because  he  had  speculated  in  such  a 
spirited  manner ;  and  afterwards  when  he  failed,  every  body  said  that 
he  had  failed  with  great  spirit.  He  set  up  a  phaeton  and  pair,  because 
the  man  next  door  set  up  a  horse  and  gig-^for  it  was  not  in  his  spirit 
to  be  eclipsed  by  a  next*door  neighbour ;  and  when  his  business  fell 
off  to  nothing,  he  purchased  the  said  next  house  without  money,  and 
two  others  next  to  that  on  the  same  terms,  throwing  them  all  into  ooe^ 
and  decorating  them  at  the  expense  of  several  obsequious  and  extremely 
grateful  tradesmen,  who  always  like  to  see  things  done  with  spirit. 

He  is  not  remarkable  for  that  mild  temper,  which  is  a  terrible  incon- 
venience to  persons  who  have  to  show  their  spirit  constantly.  He  is 
exceedingly  tyrannical ;  but  it  should  be  admitted  in  justice  to  him, 
that  he  is  chiefly  so  upon  small  points.  He  will  quarrel  ten  times  a 
day,  but  then  it  is  sure  to  be  on  grounds  not  worth  contesting  at  all; 
and  though  the  battle  may  involve  broken  heads,  the  dispute  is  about 
the  ninety-ninth  part  of  a  hair.  Indeed,  the  pettier  the  cause  of  quar- 
rel, the  prouder  is  that  feeling  of  inveterate  firmness  with  which  he 
holds  to  his  text  and  scorns  compromise ;  for  the  plain  reason  that  he 
then  most  shows  his  spirit. 
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The  phrases  most  frequentlj  in  his  mouth  are,  ''Thank  Heaven, 
Fve  got  a  spirit !"  ^*  My  spirit  would  never  allow  me  to  give  way  I"' 
**  That's  just  my  spirit  V  You  may  know  him  by  either  of  these  ex- 
clamations. The  imp  of  the  bottle  had  no  such  influence  over  its 
imlttcky  possessor,  as  this  thing  which  he  calls  his  spirit  exercises  over 
htm.     He  is  its  slave,  believing  himself  its  master. 

His  favourite  country  is  France — it  is  a  nation  that  has  got  a  spirit. 
He  would  be  an  excellent  person  to  send  out,  as  representative  of  one 
civilized  country  at  the  court  of  another.  Civilised  countries  are  fond 
of  acting  with  extraordinary  spirit. 

If  he  should  gamble  away  his  children's  bread,  or  steal  the  very 
wife  out  of  his  friend's  bosom,  he  must  not  be  denounced  as  the  in- 
carnation of  treachery  and  wickedness.  He  has  no  hatred  for  his  off- 
spring, no  love  for  the  lady ;  but  he  moved  in  a  certain  society  that 
required  him  to  act  with  spirit. 

When  he  shoots  an  acquaintance  through  the  head  instead  of  listening 
to  reason,  he  is  impelled  by  the  same  necessity.  He  must  always  drive 
very  near  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  lest  people  should  think  he  is 
afraid  of  driving  over.  However  ilUmounted,  he  is  bound  to  take  the 
impracticable,  neck-breaking  leap  in  a  steeple-chase,  because  the  man 
with  the  better  horse  has  just  taken  it  with  prodigious  spirit. 

Deduct  from  the  huge  sum-total  of  mischief  and  misery  in  the  world 
the  amount  fairiy  chargeable  to  the  principle  of  acting  with  '^spirit" 
whether  between  nations,  between  classes,  between  man  and  .man,  or 
man  and  wife,  and  at  the  end  of  a  single  twelvemonth  you  would  ac- 
cvmnlate  a  stock  of  original  sin  and  suffering,  large  enough  to  set  up 
a  new  world  twice  the  size  of  this. 

2. PERSONS  WHO  KEVER  HAVE  ''  ENOUGH  OF  A  GOOD  THING." 

Napoleon  seemed  to  be  of  opinion,  that,  to  deserve  well  of  her 
country,  a  woman  could  not  have  too  many  children ;  and  if  all  so- 
vereigns were  Napoleons,  the  opinion  would  be  perfectly  just.  As  it 
IS,  there  happens  to  be  considerable  doubt  upon  the  point,  as  well  in 
states  as  families ;  but  it  by  no  means  follows,  while  admitting  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  superabundance  of  blessings  in  the  nursery,  that  we  should* 
concur  with  that  scamp  of  a  soldier  in  Farquhar's  comedy,  who  thinks 
it  possible  that  a  man  may  have  '^  too  much  wife." 

Of  many  other  good  things,  however,  **  too  much*'  is  easily  to  be 
had.  We  need  not  allude  to  those  gross  material  excesses,  of  which 
five-shilling  records  are  magisterially  made  in  the  momine;.  Every^ 
one  who  has  been  once  tempted  to  taste  the  other  something—- every 
one  whose  cheek  has  flushed  over  the  one  cool  bottle  more,  will  eagerly 
admit  that  it  is  needless.  If  they  hesitated,  we  should  produce  to  their 
confusion,  the  evidence  of  the  little  bluecoat-boy,  who  dining  at  home 
one  day  with  his  brothers  and  sisters,  astonished  them  with  the  splen- 
dour of  his  appetite,  and  yet  was  worried  to  take  more.  More!  no, 
that  was  impossible.  Nature  that  abhors  a  vacuum,  abhors  equally 
three  pints  to  a  quart  vessel.  Yet  he  was  sorely  pressed,  and  naturally 
anxious  to  gratify  affection. 

'*  Well,"  said  the  brave  little  fellow  at  last,  looking  fondly,  wish* 
bgiy,  and  yet  half  despairingly  at  the  dish— -his  heart  was  full,  we 
may  be  sure — ^'  Well — ^perhaps  if  I  stand  up,  I  can  V 
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It  was  an  acute  thought  of  the  boy's — we  should  rather  say,  per- 
hapsy  it  was  a  beautiful  instinct ;  and  a  noble  effbrt  too  it  was  that  he 
then  made ;  he  stood  up  to  it,  almost  as  Thomson  stood  up  to  the 
peaches — ^but  it  was  a  graceful  heroism  thrown  away — he  couldn't. 

Let  it  be  a  lesson  to  others  how  they  aim  at  the  prohibited  enjoyment, 
too  much  of  a  good  thing.  When  they  have  been  round  to  a  lady's 
friendst  and  duly  circulated  the  story  of  her  intended  elopement—- 
when  they  have  What^a'pity'd  it  in  one  family,  No-ufondered  it  in 
another,  and  They-do'say*d  the  victim's  reputation  every  where,  let 
them  go  home  and  get  a  little  refreshing  sleep  after  their  charitable 
labours,  without  troubling  themselves  to  write  a  kind  note  of  sympathy, 
by  way  of  communicating  the  tidings  to  the  lady's  mother ;  because 
this  is  really  too  much  of  a  good  thing. 

And  when  they  next  get  hold  of  a  famous  joke — ^an  entirely  new 
anecdote  of  George  Canning,  or  the  last  original  repartee  of  a  more 
reverend  wit — ^let  them  by  all  means,  as  usual,  relate  it  at  full  length 
to  the  next  dozen  persons  whom  they  meet,  in  regular  succession ;  bat 
let  them  forbear  to  repeat  it  to  the  said  dozen  when  all  assembled  toge« 
ther ;  as  though  every  one  of  them  had  not  been  separately  and  privately 
tortured, — and  with  a  genuine  anecdote  which  each  claims,  perhaps,  to 
have  exclusively  manufactured. 

These  retailers  of  good  things  fancy  that  civil  listeners  never  can 
have  enough  of  them.  The  civility  is  partly  in  fault — there  is  too 
much  of  it. 

These  are  the  advocates  of  ^'  wasteful  and  ridiculous  excess,"  who 
would  like  to  gild  refined  gold  and  paint  the  lily.  They  think  *^  Para* 
dise  Lost"  so  fine,  that  they  wish  there  was  more  of  it  :^-a  few  more 
books,  and  it  would  have  been  delightful ; — and  then  they  go  and  read  all 
that  has  been  written  about  it,  to  eke  out  the  poet's  abbreviated  spells. 
They  are  of  opinion  that  a  poem  is  nothing  without  a  vast  volume  of 
notes.  When  they  have  read  Burns  all  through,  they  sit  down  to 
read  the  glossary,  which  they  enjoy  prodigiously.  If  they  had  seen 
Kemble  in  '^  Macbeth,"  they  would  have  made  a  rush  homeward  to 
read  his  essay  upon  the  character,  by  way  of  heightening  their  enthu* 
siam.  They  maintain  that  *'  The  Wanderer"  eclipses  all  modem  no- 
vels, because  it  extends  to  five  volumes. 

They  are  the  people  who,  at  the  play,  sit  out  two  farces  after  seeing 
the  tragedy,  encoring  a  comic  song  in  the  last  piece,  and  calling  for 
**  God  save  the  Queen"  at  the  close.  At  the  opera  they  are  for  having 
every  thing  repeated,  beginning  with  the  overture ;  they  call  for  the 
principal  singers  to  appear  between  every  act,  and  three  times  at  the 
end — ^to  abide  the  pelting  of  a  floral  storm.  When  the  ballet  begins, 
they  begin  to  encore ;  when  it  terminates,  they  are  lost  in  wonder  why 
people  don't  encore,  not  the  brilliant  points  merely — but  the  ballet : 
they  are  of  opinion  that  two  such  pieces,  with  an  opera  in  Jive  actSy 
would  form  a  charming  evening's  entertainment — not  a  bit  too  long. 

A  book  is  no  book  to  them  unless  embellished  *'  with  numerous  en- 
gravings," and  no  advance  of  price.  A  newspaper  must  be  as  large  as 
a  London-tavern  table-cloth,  or  there  is  nothing  in  it.  They  must  have 
too  much  of  a  good  thing,  or  they  fancy  they  have  not  enough.  Whe- 
ther they  are  in  favour  of  two-hour  sermons,  is  more  doubtful.  We 
never  heard  them  express  a  wish  that  the  parliamentary  debates  were 
lengthened. 
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Noil  jtm  eorum  sed  ipnus  gen9n»  bumBni  me  podet,  eojof  tares  face  ferre  potoe- 
root. — ^August.  Epist. 
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La  forme  emporte  le  fond.* 


W£  cannot  have  every  thing  our  own  way  in  this  world,  no  matter 
how  high  our  station.  However  fortunate  may  be  the  lot  of  fortune's 
favourites,  there  is  ever  something  wanting,  some  petty  desire  ungra- 
tifiedy  some  trifling  object  of  ambition  placed  just  beyond  our  reach, 
which  in  ipsis  Jloribus  angit — which  dashes  the  whole  cup  with  bitter- 
ness, and  makes  all  the  rest  not  worth  having.  No  matter  whether 
the  thing  thus  absent  without  leave  be  of  major  importance, — health,  a 
contented  disposition,  an  heir  to  the  estate,  or  a  better-tempered  wife ; 
or  whether  it  be  only  the  removal  of  the  Sybarite's  crumpled  rose-leaf, 
or  a  bow  withheld  by  a  titled  next-door  neighbour, — c'eat  egal ;  the 
annoyance  is  just  the  same,  and  the  injustice  of  the  dispensation  seems 
the  more  severe,  because  fortune  having  done  so  much,  might  as  well 
have  done  a  little  more  I  It  looks  so  very  like  mockery  !  ! 

What,  then,  is  it  not  true  that  every  thing  may  be  bought  for  mo- 
ney ?  Has  a  millionaire  any  thing  more  to  do  than  to  open  his  purse- 
strings  freely,  in  order  to  place  the  whole  world  at  his  disposition  ? 
Not  quite  so  fast,  good  sir  :  money  may  buy  many  things — but  not  all : 
for,  though  according  to  a  somewhat  Irish  verse,  men  may 

Sell  for  gold,  what  gold  can  never  buy, 

there  is  no  reciprocity  in  the  case ;  and  there's  no  buying  for  gold 
what  can't  be  sold  for  gold. 

Do  not  ask,  reader,  for  a  catalogue  raisonnee  of  these  unpurchase- 
able somethings ;  for  there  is  no  use  in  troubling  you  with  particulars, 
for  which  you  have  only  to  "  inquire  within."  There  is,  however,  one 
great  acatallactic  (as  Dr.  Whateley  would  call  it),  on  which  we  have  a 
word  to  say ;  and  though  it  is  not  one  of  Mr.  Roebuck's  boroughs,  nor 
the  smiles  of  the  last  new  opera-dancer,  it  merits  the  spoiling  of  a  new 
pen. 

The  reader  will  hardly  be  at  a  loss  to  anticipate  what  we  intend. 
There  is  but  one  thing,  thus  circumstanced,  which  is  so  generally  inte- 
resting to  Englishmen  of  all  denominations  as  to  deserve  a  place  in  a 
popular  miscellany  like  the  New  Monthly,  Let  the  religious  maga- 
zines discuss  doctrines;  the  Mechanic's  meddle  with  wheels  and 
levers ;  and  let  the  Freemason's  deal  with — what  do  freemasons'  pe- 
riodicals deal  with  ? — the  Neto  Monthly  addresses  itself  to  all  man- 
kind ;  and  its  matter  must  be  as  catholic  as  its  readers. 

Now  if  there  be  one  thing  more  universally  interesting  than  another, 
to  Englishmen  of  all  categories,  and  coming  more  closely  home  to 
their  business  and  bosoms,  it  is  gentility.  The  great  object  of 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  these  happy  realms,  is  socially  to  get  on 
in  life.  From  the  lowest  to  the  highest  (but  one),  every  body  looks  up- 
wards in  society  ;  and  nothing  more  grievously  afflicts  the  mass  of  in- 
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come-tax  payers  than  the  difficulty  which  they  discover  in  breaking 
through  the  morgue  and  exclusiveness  of  aristocracy  and  fashion, — thaa 
the  contrarieties  they  experience  in  making  good  the  pretensions  of  Plu- 
tus,  where  there  is  a  general  conspiracy  to  resist  them.  If  gold,  indeed, 
be  of  some  service  in  this  particular,  if  fine  houses,  fine  diamonds,  and 
fine  equipages  form  the  chosen  ground  for  young  ambition  to  place  its 
ladder  on,  these  things  are  so  far  from  sufficing  to  the  required  end,  that 
there  are  more  instances  of  pauper  get-on«itiveness  in  the  high  places, 
than  of  mere  upstart  wealth  finding  toleration,  when  unaccompanied  by 
the  other  more  essential  qualities  for  aristocratic  success.  What  then 
are  these  essentials  ?  what  passe-partout  does  the  man  of  wealth  re- 
quire in  the  polite  world,  which  cannot  be  had  "  as  bespoke  ?"  The 
answer  comes  as  ready  as  a  borrower's  cap — ^manner.  Manner  is  the 
great  circumvallation  which  exclusiveness  has  thrown  around  itself; 
and  right  well  does  it  perform  its  protecting  duty ! 

Wealth,  indeed,  may  ape  the  substantial  splendours  of  the  best  so- 
ciety,— nay,  its  greatest  misfortune  is  that  it  is  apt  to  transcend  them. 
The  plate  may  be  more  massive,  the  coach- panels  may  be  more  com- 
pletely covered  with  armorial  bearings,  tali  ovaii,  the  furniture  may  be 
more  gaudy,  and  the  person  more  resplenaent  with  precious  stones; 
but  this  ostentatious  display,  far  from  advancing  the  social  aspirations 
of  the  owneTi  serves  only  to  betray  the  holiowness  of  his  pretensions, 
and  to  subject  him  to  the  ridicule  of  his  betters — a  ridicule  all  the 
more  bitter  and  sarcastic,  because  not  wholly  unaccompanied  by  envy. 
But  why  is  all  this  ?  not  because  such  finery  is  deemed  unbecoming 
the  station  of  the  pretender :  in  England,  every  man  has  a  right  to 
enjoy  what  he  can  purchase :  and  sumptuary  usages  are  as  unfit  as 
sumptuary  laws  for  a  commercial  country.  It  is  not  the  presumption, 
but  the  want  of  taste  that  is  questionable — the  implied  absence  of 
that  refined  and  subtle  tact  in  minuti<E,  which  a  long  education  and 
early  good  habits  can  alone  bestow. 

In  like  manner,  it  happens  that  wealth  may  employ  the  most  fa* 
sbionable  tailor,  but  cannot  purchase  the  art  of  wearing  clothes  like  a 
gentleman.  It  may  have  the  finest  horse  in  the  market,  but  how 
acquire  the  art  of  sitting  the  animal  with  ease,  if  not  trained  from  boy- 
hood to  this  gentleman's  accomplishment  ?  It  may  possess  the  most 
splendid  house  in  Belgrave-square,  yet  find  itself '*  alone  in  its  glory,*' 
because  all  Lombard-street  could  not  exchange  for  the  art  of  receiving 
company  with  the  proper  air.  The  worst  of  it  is,  that  in  these  mat* 
ters,  there   is  no  such    thing  as  a  sera  sapientia.      The  highest- 


to  the  whole  outward  man ;  and  from  the  crown  of  the  head  to  the  sole 
of  the  foot,  the  ^tttW^-ism  (when  fairly  burnt  in)  is  utterly  irradicable. 
If  with  extraordinary  powers  of  observation,  and  a  monkey's  propen- 
sity to  imitate,  an  individual  may  attain  occasionally  to  some  distant 
approach  towards  the  bel  air,  he  is  but  little  the  better  for  it :  do 
what  he  may,  he  will  fail  in  some  particular.  Be  he  never  so  guarded, 
some  gesture  will  escape  control,  some  delicacy  of  conduct  will  be 
overlooked,  and  the  butter  (as  the  Irish  say)  will  come  out  of  the  stir- 
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about.  Oeorge  IV.  (an  elegans  formarum  spectator,  if  there  ever  wai 
ooe)  detected  roture  in  the  plebeian  ref:ard  of  a  great  man  for  the 
smoothness  of  his  coat-skirts,  too  manifestly  betrayed  in  the  act  of 
sitting  down  ;  and  he  was  wont  to  call  the  same  delinquent  across  the 
room,  to  exhibit  the  underbred  awkwardness  of  a  new  man's  carriage,  to 
the  ridicule  of  his  own  particular  set. 

The  influence  of  early  education  upon  manner  is  so  marked  and  un- 
mistakable,  as  to  have  led  to  a  false  conclusion  that  it  is  innate.  We 
are  no  believers  in  the  meliore  luto  of  Nature's  sd-disant  china-ware; 
for  there  are  high-born  individuals  so  coarsely  put  together  that  the 
whole  force  of  class  training  has  failed  in  conferring  distinction 
on  them,  though  commenced  from  the  very  hour  of  birth.  It 
18  notorious  that  the  son  of  the  famous  Lord  Chesterfield,  maugre 
all  his  teaching,  could  never  acquire  that  finished  manner,  which  it 
was  the  object  of  his  father's  life  to  inflict  upon  him.  A  better  proof 
cannot  be  desired  of  the  worthlessness  of  rules,  and  of  the  inutility  of 
those  formal  treatises  on  etiquette,  which  are  in  such  universal  request 
among  the  unhappy  aspirants  to  gentility. 

Under  the  circumstance,  the  best  advice  we  could  give  to  our  hum- 
bler readers  would  be,  that  they  remain  contented  with  the  station  in 
life  into  which  it  has  pleased  God  to  call  them ;  but  we  know  they 
would  not  take  it.  If  they  have  not  Moses  and  the  prophets  to  con- 
salt  on  the  point,  they  have  at  least  the  church  catechism ;  and  if 
they  don't  mind  that,  what  hope  can  we  entertain  of  prevailing. 
Every  man  thinks  himself  a  standing  exception  to  every  rule ;  and 
though  Euclid  should  have  demonstrated  mathematically  the  abstract 
impossibility  of  a  roturier  passing  muster  as  an  exclusive,  **  each  would 
cry  that  was  (not)  levelled  at  me,"  and  would  incontinently  set  about 
making  the  attempt,  in  defiance  of  all  evidence. 

**  Yes,  yes,"  I  hear  one  honest  **  rogue  in  grain'*  exclaim,  as  he 
trudges  westward  from  Mark  Lane ;  **  I  know  it  all  very  well,  and  I 
was  a  fool  for  leaving  Russel  Square  for  Hyde  Park-gardens.  Much 
wiser  to  have  stuck  to  old  neighbourhoods  and  old  friends ;  but  my 
betterer  half  would  have  it  so." 

**  Ay,  and  the  governor  is  as  right  as  a  trivet,"  his  son  would  add  : 
'*  content  with  one's  station,  indeed  !  content  to  quill-drive  in  the  city  I 
that*8  an  'igh  go." 

**  Yes/'  would  join  in  the  daughter,  ''and  marry  Tom  Check,  or  the 
curate  of  Bow-church,  I  suppose,  when  there  are  herls  in  the  market 
— not  I,  believe  it,  Mr.  New  Monthly.  So,  pa,  if  you  would  but 
take  that  box  at  the  Opera,  just  opposite  the  Queen's,  Tom  would 
bring  in  his  new  acquaintance  at  Crockfcrd's  between  the  acts." 

Meantime,  Mrs.  Discount,  the  clerk's  wife  is  meditating  a  similar 
remove  from  Islington  to  Clapham,  and  wonders  whether  Mr.  Fustiaa 
who  has  just  left  the  retail  line  and  calls  himself  a  merchant,  will  allow 
his  better  half  to  return  her  visit.  Each  in  his  several  degree  and  sta- 
tion is  possessed  by  the  like  ambition  ;  and  to  propose  contentment 
to  such  a  race^  would  make  them  all  the  most  discontented  people  in 
Christendom. 

What  then  shall  we  do  ?  try  and  assist  them  in  their  onward  march  by  a 
little  gentle  correction  of  their  *'  cakelology  ?"  We  have  already  disposed 
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of  tbat  question.  If  there  is  no  washing  the  blackamoor  white,  whatis 
the  use  of  wasting  soap  and  labour  upon  him  ?  No,  we  have  no  de- 
sire nor  pretence  to  set  up  as  the  arbiter  elegantiarum  of  parvenu 
vulgarians ;  nor  are  we  in  love  with  the  task  of  cutting  blocks  with  a 
razor.  In  the  service  of  posterity,  however,  we  may  place  upon  record 
a  few  of  the  offences  which  in  this  1842  are  among  the  most  promineat 
marks  of  the  beast ;  and  if  any  one  is  absurd  enough  to  imagine  he 
can  pro6t  by  the  instruction,  in  the  name  of  the  Graces  of  May  Fair, 
let  him  make  a  trial,  provided  he  does  not  lay  his  failure  at  our 
door. 

Of  the  many  points  of  behaviour,  which  are  all  but  unattainable  by 
the  upstart,  there  are  none  which  more  readily  escape  his  notice,  than 
the  shadings  of  peculiarity  in  fashionable  language.  Sins  of  omissioa 
and  sins  of  commission  innumerable  beset  him  in  that  quarter.  Sui^ 
verba  et  voces  which  betray  low  caste  and  mark  a  man's  station  more 
decidedly  than  a  whole  college  of  heralds ;  and  it  is  all  but  impossible 
for  a  novus  homo  to  open  his  mouth,  without  some  treacherous  shib- 
boleth popping  out  to  betray  him  as  an  intruder. 

Now  this,  of  all  difficult  things  to  master,  is  the  most  difficult.  If 
legs  badly  trained  grow  stiflf  by  inveterate  custom,  ideas,  when  thej 
get  a  bad  set,  are  ten  times  more  obstinate.  If  the  arms  of  gn>wa 
gentlemen  are  rebellious  to  the  most  expert  fencing-master,  expres- 
sions are  still  more  unyielding  to  the  very  best  of  Panglosses*. 
The  tongue  is  proverbially  an  ungovernable  member,  and  in  no  in- 
stance is  it  more  so  than  in  its  relation  to  conventional  politeness. 
Not  that  to  pass  muster  in  the  highest  society,  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  be  always  quite  accurate  in  grammar ;  nor  in  every  instance  to 
avoid  those  forms  of  speech  which  are  esteemed  among  the  educated 
as  vulgarities.  The  early  intercourse  between  ladies  and  their  waiting- 
maids  opens  a  wide  door  to  the  adoption  of  solecisms  by  the  highest 
ranks  of  females,  which,  on  that  account,  do  not  derogate.  Indeed, 
when  women  of  undoubted  rank  and  dislinction  are  permitted  to  think 
with  their  abigails,  there  is  nothing  so  extraordinary  in  their  taking  the 
privilege  of  using  their  phraseology.  '*  Oh,  mys,"  and  **  did  you 
evers,"  with  many  other  nursery  slipslops,  are  so  far  from  objectionable, 
that  we  should  advise  the  better  educated  candidates  for  distinction, 
to  practise  attentively  the  peculiar  intonation  and  accent  with  which 
these  elegant  expletives  should  be  introduced.  So  also,  for  men,  the 
slang  of  the  stable  and  of  the  Fives  Court  is  admissible  in  some  of  the 
very  best  societies,  provided  the  occasion  be  well  chosen,  and  the 
phrase  introduced  without  effort  and  without  affectation. 

The  abuse  which  has  been  made  of  these  flowers  of  speech  in  the 
literature  of  the  day,  has,  indeed,  introduced  them  among  all  classes; 
and  hence  the  danger  attendant  on  their  use  when  in  company  with  the 
best — We  entreat  our  would-be-fashionable  readers  to  be  persuaded 
that  well-bred  persons  do  not  always  talk  like  their  servants,  nor 
even  like  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  the  most  approved  fashionable 
novels. 

This  is  sufficiently  difficult  to  learn  or  to  unlearn;  but  a  much  nicer 
point  is  to  bear  in  mind  that  these  poetical  flourishes  are  in  no  case 
permissible  in  the  presence  of  superiors ;  and  therefore  on  a  debutant's 
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fint  entrance  into  good  society,  it  is  safer  for  him  to  speak  good 
English  altogether, — if  he  can,  than  to  venture  on  a  ground  which, 
not  being  of  the  soundest,  may  betray  the  speaker  in  deepest  '*  con- 
sequence." 

Need  we  caution  the  least  observant  of  mortals  against  that  most 
cockney  of  errors,  the  '*  exasperation  of  the  aches/'  or  the  concomi- 
tant mistake  of  placing  them  where  they  ought  not  to  figure?  It  is 
a  very  difficult  question  to  determine  whence  this  vice  arose.  It  could 
not  come  of  ignorance  of  orthography ;  because  the  obstinacy  with 
which  the  oflTender  goes  wrong  in  every  possible  case,  seems  to  imply 
a  positive  knowledge  of  the  rule  so  steadily  broken,  without  which  the 
doctrine  of  chances  must  sometimes  tell  and  lead  him  right.  Nor  are 
we  aware  of  any  dialectic  difference  among  our  Saxon  ancestors,  of 
which  our  friends,  the  cockneys,  are  the  inheritors.  Be  this,  however, 
as  it  may,  there  is  not  a  more  certain  sign  for  exclusiveness  to  seize 
upon  ;  and  there  is  not  a  footman  in  all  St.  James*s  who  would  give 
entrance  to  the  man  who  should  ask,  *^  Hi  say,  his  your  master  in  the 
ous  V* — no,  not  even  though  the  fellow  himself  knew  no  better  than  to 
leply, ''  No,  e  hisn't,  e*s  gone  to  Ighgate/' 

We  need  not  apply  this  remark  to  the  v  or  the  w^  or  to  the  surrep- 
titious addendum  of  the  r  final  in  Monder,  Tuesder,  winder,  &c., 
though  winder  is  manifestly  the  correct  pronunciation  of  the  old  word 
windore,  the  door  which  lets  in  the  wind. 

It  must  be  set  down,  then,  that  a  decent  knowledge  of  the',  English 
tongue,  as  to  these  particulars,  is  generally  implied  in  the  abstract  idea 
of  even  moderately  good  company ;  and  that,  too,  notwithstanding 
certain  oddities  of  high-bred  pronunciation,  such  as  marcbant,  showl- 
der,  nubble  lud,  the  hull  (whole),  &c.  These,  however,  are  sad  stum- 
blingblocks ;  for  they  are  not  only  exceptions  in  themselves,  but  they 
come  and  go  at  the  caprice  of  the  leaders,  and  thus  materially  add  to 
the  difficulty  of  the  imitator.  Time  was  when  CAareles-street,  Bare'- 
dey-square,  was  thought  very  pretty  speaking ;  it  is  now  hopeless 
roture,  and  would  no  more  pass  muster  at  Almack's,  than  the  powdered 
toupees  of  Mrs.  Cornely's  days. 

Supposing,  however,  these  grosser  offences  avoided,  there  still  re- 
main guet'a'pens  without  end,  in  the  way  of  the  unqualified  candidate, 
against  which  no  industry  can  guard.  There  are  few  men,  not 
thoroughly  educated  (and  even  many  who  are,  do  not  always  escape), 
who  have  not  some  favourite  mispronunciation  or  misapplication  of  a 
word,  to  which  they  cling  with  a  most  perverse  obstinacy  ;  for  such  is  the 
force  of  habit  in  strengthening  associations,  that  the  Malaprop  finds  it 
scarcely  possible  to  form  a  sentence,  without  the  intrusion  of  the  peccant 
vocable.  This  is  strikingly  evinced  in  those  who,  being  innocent  of  the 
Prench  language,  even  to  its  simplest  accidence,  adorn  their  discourse 
with  some  shred  or  patch  of  a  phrase,  just  as  a  Soutli-sea  islander  de- 
-corates  his  scarce-clothed  person  with  a  bit  of  European  tinsel.  No 
very  precise  idea  being  attached  to  the  foreigner,  it  is  ever  ready  for 
misapplication, — decided  evidence  of  a  degree  and  kind  of  ignorance, 
which  is  utterly  unpardonable  in  exclusive  circles,  and  a  complete  dis- 
qualification for  the  offender. 

Of  offences  against  the  purity  of  our  own  tongue  we  may  instance 
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<' tremendeoo8»"  ^'opiniated/*  and  ^' ritivation,*'  which  last  ought  to 
be  spelled  with  a  c,  so  decidedly  does  it  belong  to  the  auditory  gero 
of  Bow-bell.  With  such  impedimenta  as  these,  or  the  substitution  of 
*^  promiscuously"  for  accidentally,  it  would  require  a  good  pilot  and 
much  fair  wind  to  work  one*s  way  even  into  the  latitudes  of  Baker- 
street,  where  ears  are  far  less  nicely  tuned,  than  in  quarters  more  tlio* 
roughly  aristocratic. 

In  French,  every  word  is  a  traitor  in  the  mouth  of  the  casnal  im- 
porter ;  and  it  is  far  From  enough  to  avoid  rendezwoos^  or  to  abstain  from 
confounding  a  lapse  from  female  virtue,  with  the  humeral  extremity  of 
•an  animal,  by  calling  it  a  fore-paw.  Nay,  we  should  recommend  tba 
uninitiated  to  abstain  from  even  trying  a  hazardous  bravo  at  the 
Opera-house ;  so  slight  is  the  shading  between  propriety  and  impro- 
priety in  articulating  the  word. 

These,  though,  are  the  very  rudiments  of  art,  the  pontes  asinorum  of 
ban-torn  deportment.  Much  more  difficult  (or  so  to  speak,  transcend- 
ental) are  the  niceties  respecting  many  words  and  idioms,  which,  with- 
out being  decidedly  evil  in  themselves,  are  yet  dangerous  to  the 
intruder  upon  good  society.  Take,  for  instance,  the  vulgar  idiom  of 
*<  riding  in  a  coach."  Although  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  in  the  time 
of  our  Saxon  ancestors  there  were  no  coaches  to  ride  in,  and  that  a  horse 
(or  ass)  was  the  only  substitute  for  '*  Shanks's'mare*'  then  in  use,  yet  is 
the  verb  generic ;  for  the  idea  itself  has  abstractedly  nothing  to  do  with 
the  animal :  it  is  perfectly  good  English,  for  instance,  to  say  that  a  ship 
rides  at  anchor,  or  one  piece  of  machinery  rides  easily  on  another. 
Nobody,  who  is  any  body,  however,  is  now  the  more  permitted  to  ride 
in  a  coach,  except  it  be  Georgy  Porgy ;  and  as  for  riding  in  a  boat, 
that  has  become  as  obsolete  as  the  badge  of  a  nobleman's  waterman. 
But  observe  this  prohibition  does  not  arise  out  of  the  existence  of  any 
proper  verb  of  vectitation,  that  is  better  fitted  to  the  occasion ;  bat 
because  a  carriage  enters  so  perfectly  into  the  complex  idea  of  a  per- 
son of  fashion,  that  it  is  implied  in  almost  every  out-of-doors  proposi- 
tion, of  which  he  or  she  is  the  subject.  To  ride,  therefore,  is  left  to 
express  equitation,  the  single  instance  which  requires  to  be  thus  di»* 
tinctly  specified.  This  is  so  thoroughly  understood,  that  none  but  an 
Irish  footman  would  tell  you  that  his  mistress  was  '*  out  in  her  coach- 
and-four  ;*'  which  he  does,  because,  by  an  ingenuity  of  vanity  quite 
peculiar,  he  contrives  to  derive  consequence  to  himself  in  his  own 
eyes  from  such  evidence  of  his  personal  proximity  to  "  the  quality." 
For  the  same  reasons,  it  is  not  customary  for  people  of  fashion  to  tdl 
you  that  they  were  in  a  private  box  in  Drury  Lane  or  Covent  Garden, 
or  that  they  posted  to  such  a  place ;  for  such  with  them  is  the  rale, 
and  not  the  exception.  Remark,  also,  that  it  is  about  twenty  to  one 
that  they  never  have  heard  of  a  glass-coach,  and  that  they  would  not 
dream  of  calling  at  an  inn  for  wax-candles. 

In  the  very  coming  into  a  fashionable  assemblage,  or  even  to  a  morn- 
ing visit  (and  mind  that  this  is  positively  not  a  morning  «a//),  a  trap 
lies  before  the  feet  of  the  intruder,  from  which  there  is  scarcely  a 
chance  of  escape ;  and  this  lies  in  the  first  salutation.  To  fully  com* 
prehend  the  difiiculty  of  this  case,  it  is  necessary  to  be  aware  how  en- 
tirely every  bon^ton  individual  is  impressed  with  the  conviction  of  his 
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own  non-importance  to  his  equals.  Nothing  but  the  most  ample  ex- 
perience can  satisfy  self-love  how  thoroughly,  in  good  society,  "  no 
one  is  of  consequence  to  any  one."  Yet  without  this  knowledge,  hov 
can  we  suppress  those  little  movements  of  vanity  and  affectation  which 
are  the  unquestionable  impediments  to  ease  of  deportment.  The  man 
of  the  world  enters  a  room  as  he  would  enter  the  market-place,  im- 
pressed only  with  the  desire  to  put  himself  in  his  proper  position.  As 
his  volition  is  simple,  so  his  action  is  decided.  The  novice,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  anxious  to /or  ^£^^0,  and  is  immersed  in  a  sea  of  affectations. 
Unasssured,  doubtful,  and  hesitating,  every  movement  becomes  false  to 
the  intention  ;  and  it  is  ever  the  vainest  and  most  conceited  who  breaks 
down  the  most  thoroughly.  But  it  is  of  verbal  miscarriages  that  we 
are  speaking,  and  the  application  will  be  found  in  the  difficulty  of  ad- 
justing your  reply  to  the  customary  inquiries  of  the  host.  It  is  really 
a  very  nice  point  to  determine  whether  the  "  how  d*ye  do"  should  be 
answered  at  all.  The  general  rule  unquestionably  is,  that  no  one  in 
asking  the  question  either  cares  for  the  answer,  or  so  much  as  listens  to 
it.  It  is  only  by  a  scarcely  appreciable  variety  in  the  intonation,  that 
tact  discovers  when  more  is  meant  than  an  unmeaning  civility.  To 
dwell,  therefore,  tnal-d-propos^  on  the  ''  very  well,  I  thank  you,"  and 
still  worse,  to  enter  upon  a  kyriel  of  details  of  ill  health,  is  eminently 
roturier.  A  passing  reference  to  the  prevailing  cholera  or  grippe, 
when  those  diseases  happen  to  be  fashionable,  may  be  correct ;  but  to 
mistake  your  host  for  your  apothecary  is  quite  unpardonable. 

So,  on  the  other  hand,  there  b  tact  requisite  in  your  own  inquiries  to 
be  reciprocated.  In  general,  health  is  to  be  presumed  of  those  you  see 
in  the  daily  discharge  of  social  duties  ;  but  ladies  and  superiors  require 
something  more  formal  than  the  slight  nod  and  '*  how  do  ?"  which 
passes  among  familiars  and  equals.  A  man  that  would  be  gallant  with 
a  lady,  need  not  ask  her  after  her  husband's  health,  nor  even  be  very 
solicitous  about  the  daughter's  measles.  But  to  hit  the  exact  shade 
where  respect  ends,  and  tiresomeness  begins,  in  the  more  ordinary  inter- 
course, requires  more  than  any  verbal  rule  which  we  can  offer.  It  is^ 
however,  decidedly  mauvaU  ton  to  ask  nominatim  after  every  aunt  and 
cousin,  or  to  insist  on  extorting  a  distinct  answer  for  each.  Figure  to 
yourself  where  this  would  end,  if  every  member  of  a  dinner  of  sixteen 
indulged  in  such  prolixity  severally  with  all  the  guests. 

Once  admitted  into  the  circle  of  aristocracy,  though  it  be  but  for  an 
hour,  there  is  no  difficulty  more  embarrassing  than  the  titular  ad- 
dress. When  or  how  often  it  should  be  applied,  is  a  point  of  some 
nicety.  Every  body,  we^  presume,  knows  that,  be  the  party  spoken  to 
titled  or  untitled,  he  must  not  be  addressed  by  his  name.      It  does  not 

do  to  exclaim  across  the  table  to  "  Lord  A ,"  or  "  Mr.  B- ** 

(with  or  without  a  preliminary  **I  say, — "),  the  better  to  engage  his 
attention  ;  but  the  strict  adaptation  of  "  my  lord"  and  **  your  lordship"  is 
a  matter  of  much  more  nicety.  Of  course,  reader,  nothing  would  tempt 
you,  if  a/Mirvfntf,  into  the  vulgar  familiarity  of  dropping  the  title,  or 
even  speaking  to  a  third  person  of  Castlereagh  or  Bedford.  This  abo- 
mination offends  not  only  against  conventional  good  breeding,  but 
implies  a  vile  and  unfounded  pretension,  as  contemptible  as  it  is  odious. 
It  is  ever  instantly  rebuked  by  a  most  ceremonious  accuracy  in  giving 
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the  offeoder  all  his  additiooSy  if  he  have  any,  or  an  emphatic  **  Mister^ 
if  he  have  none  other. 

But  the  master  difficulty  in    these  cases  attends*  the  use  of  ^^  my 
lady," — ^nor  can  any  very  precise  rule  be  stated  for  the  service  of  be- 
ginners.     Servants,  and  decided  inferiors,  never  omit  it,  which  whe* 
ther  it  be  considered  as  respect,  or  as  acknowledged  vulgarity,  would 
be  equally  admissible;  for  persons  in  that  grade  are  not  bound  to  be 
more  than  they  are ;  and  even  in  the  code  of  fashion,  nemo  ienetur  ad 
imposnhile.    In  the  higher  ranks  also,  though  ladyship  be  the  politest 
serious  address,  there  has  been  lately  introduced  a  semijocose  revival  of 
''my  lady,"  which  in  time  and  place  has  its  grace.     It  is  rarely  so  em- 
ployed in  the  second  person,  and  only  as  determined  humour.     But 
*'  how  do  you  do,  my  lord  :  how  is  my  lady"  would  not  be  a  solecism 
in  this  i  842,  unless  where  difference  of  rank  was  decided,  or  acquaint- 
ance slight.   All  this,  however,  is  a  world  away  from  the  ever  recurring 
*'my  lady,"  with  which    the  citizen  addresses  the  sheriiT-knight's  wife. 
'^  Shall  I  send  you  beef,  my  lady,"  *'  hand  my  lady  the  cakes,"  and 
similar  expressions,  are  of  the  demiere  roture.     For  the  rest,  it  is  of 
little  use  to  lay  down  the  rule  that,  as  the  total  omission  of  title  is  rude 
and  unmannered,  so  the  too  frequent  repetition  of  it  is  formal,  awk- 
ward, and  embarrassing.  To  know  this  is  nothing,  without  practice  has 
given  the  tact  to  seize  upon  the  proper  limit — the  juste  milieu  of  polite 
usage  :  and  to  this  point  we  come,  whatever  be  the  peculiar  item  of 
exclusive  distinction  we  are  called  upon  to  touch.     The  purpose  of 
pass-words  and  signs,  whether  it  be  in  political  conspiracies,  freema- 
sons' clubs,  or  the  associations  of  the  extreme  bon-toriy  are  alike  in- 
tended as  barriers,  not  as  tickets  of  admission, — as  the  instruments  of 
exclusion,  rather  than  as  finger-posts  to  guide  the  traveller  to  his  desti- 
^  nation.    They  would,  therefore,  very  ill  accomplish  the  end  of  their 
institution,  if  the  secret  could  easily  be  divined.     The  general  result  of 
the  true  code  of  aristocratic  bearing  is  simplicity,  a  marked  avoidance 
of  every  thing  salient,  a  studied  absence  of  the  least  appearance  of 
study  : — in  so  much  that  the  very  effort  at  imitation  is  fatal  to  its  suc- 
cess. In  outline,  the  shadow  very  closely  resembles  the  substance  ;  but 
light  is  not  more  opposite  to  darkness,  than  the  borrowed  refinements  of 
the  imitator  from  the  substantial  excellence  of  the  true  gentleman. 
Here,  therefore,  the  great  rule  of  the  moralist  comes  into  play,  *'  when- 
ever you  are  in  doubt,  abstain."    The  besetting  sin  of  the  vulgarian  is 
demonstrativeness,  his  greatest  enemy  facetiousness.      As  many  a  dull 
dog  is  thought  a  sensible  man  in  a  mixed  society,  by  dint  of  silence 
and  gravity,  so  may  a  roturier  sometimes  pass  for  "  one  of  ourselves" 
by  dint  of  not  thinking  himself  the  observed  of  all  observers,  and  by 
holding  his  tongue.    In  all  grades  of  society,  the  greatest  bore  is  he 
who  will  talk,  whether  you  will  or  no  ;  and  who  persists  in  introducing 
new  subjects,  by  way  of  making  the  agreeable.     But  where  there  is 
nothing  in  common,  the  talker  must  either  venture  upon  what  he  does 
not  understand,  or  (still  worse)  talk  of  himself  and  his  own  friends, 
showing  up  in  his  very  sentence  manque  d^usage^  or  some  habitual 
mesquinerief  from  which  his  interlocutor,  if  he  Knows  what  is  meant, 
draws  an  unfavourable  impression.     If  the  object  of  the  speaker  be  to 
show  off,  he  affects  a  knowledge  of  the  bean  monde  which  he  does  not 
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possess ;  or  he  makes  himself  th^  hero  of  his  own  tale ;  describing 
haply  his  own  cleverness  in  a  bargain ;  how  he  did  Tom  such  a 
one  in  a  sale  of  hops,  or  asserted  the  consequence  of  his  *^  house'* 
against  the  insolence  of  such  a  bank  director.  We  will  suppose  that 
he  knows  better  than  to  talk  of  Lady  Jersey's  *'  to  do/'  or  of  "  a 
blow  out"  at  Sir  Robert  Peel's ;  but  by  describing  how  his  mother 
and  sisters  *'  goi^  to  Almack's,  he  will  as  incontestably  prove  the  utter 
absence  of  their  right  to  be  there.  The  opera  more  especially  is  a 
neutral  ground  extremely  dangerous  to  vulgar  loquacity.  If  your 
would-be  line  gentlemen  avoid  mispronouncing  the  names  of  the 
actors,  or  mistake  the  parts  they  play,  confounding  sexes,  operas,  and 
maestros,  yet  will  they  nevertheless  betray  roinre  in  too  emphatic  a 
dwelling  on  the  omnibus  and  its  inmates,  or  on  their  negotiation  with 
^  Sams"  for  the  price  of  a  stall  ticket.  Such  men,  too,  know  in- 
finitely more  of  who  is  in  whose  box,  or  what  lady  is  in  waiting  on  the 
Queen  than  they  ought  to  do.  These  are  the  things  which  are  great  to 
little  men,  and  to  nobody  else.  The  man  of  real  bawton  is  too  closely 
occupied  with  parliament,  or  with  the  business  of  private  society,  to 
be  an  habiiui  of  any  public  theatre ;  and  when  there,  he  thinks  only  of 
himself  and  his  own  friends,  or  his  favourite  dancer*  A  great  breach  of 
conventional  politeness  is  insisting  on  talking  politics  with  a  great  man, 
as  a  subject  with  which  he  must  be  familiar.  Alas  !  the  roturier  little 
knows  how  tired  the  official  is  of  such  discussions  in  public  debate, 
or  how  little  the  mere  mob  of  members  know  or  care  about  any  inte- 
rest, except  their  own.  Moreover,  if  for  once  he  is  in  luck,  and  he 
finds  an  auditor  disposed  to  listen,  the  use  of  proper  words  in  proper 
places  fails  him  in  the  first  half-dozen  phrases,  and  he  is  sure  to  show 
up  that  he  knows  no  more  of  what  is  really  going  on*  than  (his  sole 
authorities)  the  writers  of  the  leading  articles  in  the  newspapers. 

The  aspirants  for  a  place  in  good  society  are  very  apt  to  complain  of 
intrigue  and  spiteful  efforts  to  impede  their  progress.  But  we  have 
said  enough  to  show  that  on  this  adventure,  their  worst  enemies  are 
themselves ;  and  that  "out  of  thine  own  mouth  will  I  judg^  thee,"  con- 
tains the  secret  of  their  greatest  and  most  frequent  failures. 
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Whereas,  as  the  lawyers  say,  we  do  not  feel  over  assured  that 
amoog  the  readers  of  the  Magaune,  there  be  not  certain  persons  at 
present  unknown  to  us,  who  may  desire  some  further  insight  into  this 
matter  whereof  we  are  chatting,  and  may  wish  to  regale  themselm 
with  macaronisms  of  the  early  continentalists,  the  quiddities  beginning 
or  entirely  written  in  words  beginning  with  one  letter,  as  the  **  Pngna 
Porcorum,"  or  the  *'  Canum  cum  Catis  certamen  ;*'  or  to  study  this 
subject  critically  and  bibliographically,  we  refer  them  to  the  work  of 
that  learned  German,  Dr.  F.  W.  Genthe,  in  whose  ^*  Geschicbte  der 
Macaronischen  Poesie,"  published  at  Leipsic  in  1829,  they  will  find 
the  entire  subject  discussed.  If,  however,  they  cannot  read  German, 
and  will  be  content  with  the  lighter  labours  of  an  English  antiquary, 
let  them  purchase  the  '*  Specimens  of  Macaronic  Poetry,''  reprinted 
from  the  pages  of  the  GtnilemanB  Magazine  in  1831,  and  now  to  be 
picked  up  in  Holy  well-street  for  the  small  diarge  of  one  shilling. 
Having  now  endeavoured  to  satisfy  the  dissatisfied,  let  us  resnme  oar 
task  of  satisfying  those  who  are  content  to  be  taught  by  us. 

The  next  writer  to  whose  macaronisms  we  must  introduce  our  friends 
is  one  William  Meston,  of  whom  little  more  can  be  affirmed  than  that 
be  lived  about  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  a  Master 
of  Arts  of  the  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen,  and  a  poet — in  the  eyes 
of  his  friends — and  a  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  his  University.  His 
contribution  is  the  form  of  diploma  for  one  William  Sutherland,  com- 
monly known  by  the  name  of  Bogsie.  The  writ  of  diploma  proceeds 
from  the  '*  Doctors  of  the  Merry  Meeting,"  the  symbol  of  rank  was  a 
punch-bowl  crown.  In  the  opening  of  the  writ  the  power  and  the  ex- 
tent of  the  authority  of  *'  all  good  (etlows*'  is  broadly  asserted.  The 
fanciful  or  political  divisions  of  countries,  or  continents,  or  quarters  of 
the  globe,  are  unknown  to  the  all- pervading  power  of  good  cheer  and 
merry-making,  and  the  Doctors  of  the  Merry  Meeting  fearlessly  address 
their  writ  to  all  nations  and  all  countries  from  John  o'  Groat  to  Padao- 
aram,  from  the  icy  regions  of  the  pole  to  the  Dutch  boors  and  Hot- 
tentot Venuses  of  Table  Bay  ;  vouching  for  the  scholarship  and  learning; 
of  the  good  youth  William  Sutherland,  and  his  fitness  for  the  honour- 
able degree  of  Doctor. 
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The  book  is  entitledy 

yhu  humahi,  salbi  st  facjbti 
GULIELMI    SUTHERLAND. 

BfUl^TABUM  ABTIUM  £T  SGIENTIABUM 
DOCTOHI8  BOCTISSna, 

DIPLOMA. 

The  following  lines  contain  the  doctor's  greeting,  to  all  whom  it 
concerns  or  it  may  concern,  or,  as  our  college  statutes  have  it,  "  omni- 
bus quos  concernit  aut  quos  concemere  possit" 

Ubique  gentium  et  terrarum 
From  Sutherland  to  Padananim* 
From  those  who  have  six  months  of  day 
Jd  C€mtU  usque  bonce  tpei. 
And  further  yet,  n  forte  iendai, 
Ne  ignorantiam  quit  pretendatp 
We  doctors  of  the  merry  meeting 
To  all  and  sundry  do  send  greeting. 
Ut  omnet  habeant  compertum 
Per  banc  preteniem  nostrctm  chartam, 
GuSelmum  Sutherlandum  Scotum, 
At  home  per  nomen  Bogsi  natuMy 
Who  studied  stoutly  at  our  college, 
And  gave  good  specimens  of  knowledge, 
In  muitig  tartibm  verMatum^ 
Nunc  factum  esse  doctoralum. 

The  solemnity  of  the  diploma  admits  not  of  a  full  and  particular 
account  of  the  ceremonies  by  which  the  young  doctor  was  admitted. 
Sufficient  for  all  good  fellows  to  inform  them,  how. 

Quoth  Preses,  strictumpost  examen^ 
Nunc  etto  Doctor,  we  said,  Amen : 

leaving  the  readers  to  infer,  from  the  word  examen,  what  a  very  swarm 
of  questions,  /'de  omnibus  rebus  et  quibusdam  alib,"  the  young 
doctor  must  have  answered.  As  persons  naturally  suppose  that  every 
italicised  word  involves  somethiug  very  witty,  let  us  inform  the  un- 
learned, that  examen  doth  mean  a  swarm  of  bees — hence,  the  pun. 
The  doctors  now  proceed  to  commend  the  youth  to  all  their  fraternity. 

So  to  you  all  kunc  conmendamut 
Utjuvenem  quern  not  amamut. 
Qui  multat  habet  quaStatet 
To  please  all  humouis  and  eUatn. 

His  many  qualities  are  now  set  forth  ordine  longo,  **  chick  and  a 
chick  and  a  train  too,"  or  one  after  the  other,  as  the  Finsbury  volun- 
teer corps  volunteered  to  fire  their  volley  all  together.  The  catalogue 
of  names  is  awful :  our  doctor  is  compared  in  his  various  qualifications 
to  Duns  Scotus,  Calvin,  Knox,  Aquinas,  Boerhaave,  and  Bellini ;  but 
let  the  Diploma  speak  for  itself. 
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He  vies,  if  sober,  with  Duns  Sootiis» 

Sed  muUo  magit  ti  tiipohu; 

In  duputandOfiyBt  as  keen  as, 

Calvin,  John  Knox,  or  Tom  Aquinas.  «' 

In  every  question  of  theology, 

Versatus  mulhim  in  trickology 

JEtin  catalomg  Sbrontm 

Frazer  could  never  stand  before  him ; 

For  he  by  page  and  leaf  can  quote. 

More  booKs  than  Solomon  e*er  wrote. 

A  lover  of  the  mathematics 

He  is,  but  hates  the  hydrostatics. 

Because  he  thinks  it  a  cold  study. 

To  deal  in  water  clear  or  muddy. 

DocHuimut  est  fnedicuug 

Almost  as  Boerhaave,  or  Bellini. 

He  thinks  the  diet  of  Comaro, 

In  meat  and  drink  too  scrimp  and  narrow. 

And  that  the  rules  of  Leonard  Lessius, 

Are  good  for  nothing  but  to  stress  us. 

Having  thus  assured  the  fraternity,  that  in  abilities  our  William 
was  not  unworthy  of  the  doctorate,  and  shown  the  determination  of 
the  Golgotha  never  to  admit  one  of  Father  Mathew's  hydrostatic  fol* 
lowers,  or  one  of  the  brotherhood  of  the  Rechabites,  to  the  high  dig- 
nity, they  afford  some  slight  account  of  the  valuable  medical  disco- 
veries of  their  newly-admitted  brother.  He  has  turned  his  attention  to 
diet,  encountered  Doctor  Cheyne  on  his  own  gpround,  and  lapped  his 
claret. 

He  has  confuted  Doctor  Cheyne 

By  solid  arguments  and  keen. 

And  clearly  proved  by  demonstration 

That  claret  is  a  good  collation. 

<Samtf  et  <Wtf ,  always  better 

Than  coffee,  tea,  or  milk-and-water. 

Have  the  blue  devils  danced  their  melancholy  round  through  your 
brain — ^have  you  fancied  yourself  an  exhausted  pump  in  the  yard  of 
a  London  milk-manufacturer,  and  half-a-dozen  Welsh  damsels  doing 
their  best  to  milk  one  more  drop-— hath  the  black  bile  so  soured  your 
temper  that  the  fish  seems  ill  boiled,  the  butter  half-melted,  the  mot- 
ton  guiltless  of  the  fire— come  to  our  Doctor  William  Sutherland, 
whom  these  merry  brethren  assure  you  hath  discovered,  not  without 
long  practice, 

That  cheerful  companv,  cum  rintf 

Cum  tmofarUt  nuni  mtu 

Gutiaiu  dulci,  still  has  been 

A  cure  for  Hyppo  and  the  spleen. 

Are  you  suffering  from  the  salmon  at  your  last  dinner-party,  or  the 
champagne  of  your  friend  Mrs,  Splash's  sairSe  supper,  or  the  maadeu, 
under  the  name  of  fruity  port,  that  your  medical  aaviser  always  treats 
his  friends  to; — it's  so  good  for  the  digestion.  If  your  stomach  is 
out  of  order,  go  to  our  doctor,  who  hath  proved  to  demonstration. 

That  hen  and  capon,  vervecma. 
Beef,  duck,  and  pasties  cumfarina^ 
Are  good  stomachics,  and  the  best 
Of  cordials    probatum  est. 
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The  great  modern  hypnologist,  who  professed  to  enahle  any  one  to 
sleep  without  hop  pillows  or  rocking,  and  act  the  somnambulist  without 
mesmerism,  must  lower  his  flag  to  the^simple  and  pleasing  remedies 
of  our  doctor ;  for  list. 

Good  French  nightcap  still  has  been. 
He  says,  a  proper  anodyne, 
Better  than  laudanum  or  poppy, 
Ut  dommmui  like  a  toppy. 

Avaunt,  ye  concocters  of  all  blue-devil  pills,  or  camphorated  lo- 
zenges,  warranted  to  raise  the  spirits,  or  concentrated  revivers  by 
which  fatigue  is  to  be  obliterated  with  a  suck,  and  black  care  unseated 
from  behind  her  cavalier  with  a  thirteenpenny-halfpenny  box.  Our 
doctor  proposes  far  more  pleasing  remedies,  dice  and  ombre. 

Ajfermai  luium  alearum, 

Medicamentum  nse  clarum^ 

Or  ebe  a  touch  at  three-hand  ombre 

When  toil  or  care  our  spirits  cumber. 

Which  graft  wings  on  our  hours  of  leisure. 

And  make  them  fly  with  ease  and  pleasure. 

True  philanthropy  prompts  one  to  study  every  thing  by  which,  even 
in  the  least  possible  degree,  the  happiness  of  man  may  be  effected. 
From  the  days  of  the  Tapyrian  topers,  to  the  pump  and  bucket  era  of 
Father  Mathew,  headach  and  soda-water  have  been  the  consequences 
of  endeavouring  to  promote  the  hilarity  of  the  evening.  Our  young 
doctor  would  recommend  hawking  and  hunting,  doubtless  preceded 
by  a  draft  of  strong  ale. 

Aucupium  ei  venationem, 
Foit  nirnu  kmgam  potationem. 
He  has  discovered  to  be  good, 
Both  for  the  stomach  and  the  blood, 
As  frequent  exercise  and  travel 
Are  good  against  the  gout  and  gravel. 

He  has  too  discovered  the  cause  of  death,  and  estimated  the  dis- 
comfort of  having  Jack  Ketch  for  an  operating  surgeon  and  under- 
taker. 

He  clearly  proves  the  cause  of  death 

Is  nothing  but  the  want  of  breath, 

And  tlmt  indeed  is  a  disaster, 

When  'tis  occasioned  by  a  plaster 

Of  hemp  and  pitch,  laid  closely  on 

Somewhat  above  the  collar-bone. 

His  knowledge  of  the  law  demands  commendation ;  he  can  twist 
and  turn  them  into  as  many  forms  as  the  unfortunate  sheet  of  white-pa- 
per, which,  in  our  scholastic  days,  a  blind  man  near  the  Magdalen  used 
to  volunteer  to  convert  into  a  church- window  or  adripping-paii»  a  poor- 
box  or  a  dog-kennel ;  **  four-and-twenty  different  forms  out  of  a  single 
sheet  of  paper,"  he  used  to  sing  out  as  he  twisted  his  sheet  about,  and 
concluded  with  his  appeal  of  *•  Please  to  encourage  a  poor  young  man 
who  you  see  is  totally  blind.**  But  above  all  this  wondrous  know- 
ledge of  manipulation,  our  doctor  can  speak  feelingly ^  for  he  knoweth 
the  value  of  fees. 
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IwmenMon  cognitioiiem  l^um^ 

NeprorsuM  mc  sUetitio  teeam. 

Cum  tocm  ariit,  grease  his  fist, 

Torquehit  leget,  as  you  list. 

If  laws  were  made  for  bribes,  *tis  plain, 

Tliey  may  be  bought  and  sold  agun. 

We  have  delayed  so  long  on  the  greater  acquirements  of  Doctor 
Bogsie,  that  we  must  allow  the  Diploma  to  state  the  rest  without  far- 
ther preface)  save  and  except  that  we  inform  our  friends,  and  through 
them,  the  world,  that  no  thousand  diplomas  could  give  adequate  tes- 
timony to  his  qualifications. 

Let  the  Diploma  speak  for  itself: 

Bremnme  in  prose  or  verM^ 
His  other  talents  to  rehearse, 
To  tell  how  gracefuDy  he  dances, 
And  artfully  contrives  romances ; 
How  well  he  arches  and  shoots  flying 

iLet  no  man  think  that  we  mean  lying), 
low  well  he  fences,  rides,  and  sings. 
And  does  ten  thousand  other  things ; 
Allow  a  line, — ^nay,  but  a  comma 
To  each  tergerei  hoc  diploma  : 
Q^are  ut  tandem  ooncbtdamut^ 
Qttt  bremtatem  approbamust 
(For  brevity  is  always  good, 
Providing  we  be  understood.) 
In  rerum  omnium  naiuris, 
Non  minus  quam  tciefUia  juris 
JEt  medicina,  doctoratum 
Bogsteum  novimus  venatnm  ; 
Nor  shall  we  here  say  more  about  him, 
But  ye  may  dacker  if  ye  doubt  biro. 

Then  follows  the  signing  and  sealing  of  the  document  by  all  the 
''  blyth,  honest,  and  hearty  socii,"  and  the  witnessing  of  the  deed,  at 

a  large  punch  bowl, 
Within  our  proper  common  school. 
The  twenty-sixth  day  of  November, 
Ten  years,  the  date  we  may  remember, 
After  the  race  at  Sherriff  muir, 
(Scotsmen  will  count  from  a  black  hour), 
Ab  omniprobo  nunc  signeHir, 
Qui  denegabit  extra  detur. 

At  the  sign  of  the  Haggis,  in  ould  Aberdeen,  in  the  best  room  on 
the  first-floor,  are  assembled  the  President  and  Fellows  of  the  College 
of  Harmony.  The  relics  of  the  Molluscan  inhabitants  of  the  deep, 
ycleped  oyster  shells  are  removed  from  the  mahogany,  and  vitreous  gob- 
lets, containing  north  British  nectar,  vulgarly  called  whiskey-punch, 
are  placed  opposite  to  each  college-fellow.  The  president,  a  short, 
rubicund- faced  man,  roused  to  the  pleasures  and  fatigues  of  the 
science  of  harmony,  and  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  under  the  difficul- 
ties of  a  score  of  rummers,  fills  with  appropriate  dignity  the  consul's 
chair,  whilst  the  expectant  occupier  of  that  seat  displays  his  qualifica- 
tions for  his  future  honours  in  the  chair  of  the  vice-president.    Be- 
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tween  the  two  stands  the  punch-bowl,  as  the  bishop  was  hung  between 
the  king  and  the  devil  at  the  exhibition  of  the  pictures  of  the  late  pre- 
sident of  the  Royal  Academy.  After  a  proportionate  confabulation, 
the  youngest  of  the  fellows  goes  to  the  door  and  introduces  our  friend 
Bogsie,  placing  him  on  his  legs  at  the  left-hand  of  the  president.  Anon 
the  preeses  rises,  taking  in  his  hand  an  empty  punch-bowl  and  a  full 
goblet  of  nectar,  and  regarding  the  candidate  with  a  mild  serious  eye, 
and  a  smirk  redolent  of  whiskey,  speaks  thus  amid  the  silence  of  the 
conrention : 

Eiidem  nos  auciorHale^ 

lUget  memorkB  heaUe^ 

PotUifices  et  Fapm  laiij 

Nam  aM  nmi  a  nobis  ipreO^ 

Qjuam  quondam  nobis  induisarunt, 

QiuB  pritilegia  semper  erusit, 

Collegio  nostro  safe  and  sound. 

As  long 's  the  earth  and  cups  go  round, 

Te  BogsiBum  kic  creamus, 

Statuimus  et  proclanusmus 

ArHum  magistrum  et  doctoremy 

Si  abet  eliam  profifsiorem  ; 

TMque  damns  protestaiem^ 

JLudisndi  porro  etjocandij 

Et  nuestos  vino  medicandi. 

Ad  risum  etiamjabulandi. 

Then  raising,  with  becoming  solemnity,  the  empty  china,  and  holding 
it  over  the  candidate's  head  for  a  moment,  he  lowers  the  crown  harmo- 
nious on  his  pate,  and  repeats  these  lines  : 

In  promissionis  ttue  signum 
Caput,  honore  tanto  dignum. 
Hoc  Cyatho  condecoramtu  ; 
Ut  abi  Fe&x  sit  orantus. 

The  crown  placed  on  his  head,  the  presses  advances  with  his  other  hand 
the  flowing  goblet,  chanting  as  he  places  it  in  Bogsie's  hand  : 

Prteterea  in  manum  damns 

Hunc  caUcem,  em  quo  potamus, 

Spumantem  generoso  vino, 

Ut  bibas  more  Palatino  ; 

Sir,  puU  it  off,  and  on  your  thumb 

Cemamus  sapemaculum 

Ut  specimen  ingenn. 

Post  studia  decennsL 

As  Bogsie  tips  up  the  glass,  the  assembled  fellows  rise ;  and  while  the 
nectar  is  posting  down  his  oesophagus,  vulgo  dictus  *'  red  lane,"  they 
sing  this  chorus : 

En  caUcem  spumantem 

Falemi  epotaniem  ; 

En  ca&cem  spumantenu 
lOf  lo,  lo. 

The  punch  drained  off  without  a  breath  or  a  wink,  the  rummer  scien- 
tiBcsdly  turned  over  on  the  thumb-nail,  and  the  one  solitary,  small, 
round  drop  placed  with  mathematical  precision  in  the  very  centre  of 
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tbe  nail,  the  fellows  give  lose  to  their  joy,  rush  towards  the  chair,  ta- 
maltuously  embrace  their  new  brother,  and  as  they  dance  round  the 
young  doctor,  shout — 

lAtudamut  hunc  dochremf 
Etjidum  compotorem; 
Laudamut  hunc  doctorem, 
lo,  lo,  lo. 

The  number  of  wheelbarrows  required  after  the  initiation  of  Bogsie, 
our  poet  has  not  recorded  ;  tradition  says  a  dozen,  which,  considering 
that  there  were  twenty-four  fellows,  including  preeses  and  his  deputy, 
IS  no  slight  proof  of  the  quieting  effects  of  the  ceremony,  whereby  two 
fellows  could  be  accommodated  in  one  wheelbarrow. 

The  next  writer  in  our  catalogue  is  Doctor  Geddes,  who  was  bom  in 
the  parish  of  Ruthven,  in  the  county  of  Banff,  in  the  year  1737,  .and 
who  in  the  years  1790-95  and  1800  contributed  three  macaronic  poems. 
The  first  a  burlesque  account  of  the  dinner  of  the  dissenters  in  the 
year  1790;  the  second  an  ode  to  Pitt;  the  last  an  account  of  a  battle 
between  two  rival  authors  in  a  bookseller's  shop.  The  kindness  of  the 
laird  of  Ruthven  enabled  young  Geddes  to  obtain  a  good  education  at 
the  Roman  Catholic  seminary  of  Scalan,  in  the  Highlands,  whence,  at 
the  age  of  twenty -one,  he  was  removed  to  the  Scotch  college  at  Paris, 
where  he  diligently  studied  theology,  and  made  himself  master  of 
most  European  languages.  After  a  time  he  returned  to  his  native  land, 
and  resided  in  the  house  of  the  Earl  of  Traquair,  until  he  accepted* 
at  the  age  of  thirty-two,  the  care  of  the  Roman  Catholic  congregation 
at  Nuchinhalrig,  in  his  own  county,  where  for  ten  years  he  remained  a 
faithful  minister.  On  his  removal  to  London,  the  munificence  of  Lord 
Petre  enabled  him  to  execute  the  darling  wish  of  his  heart,  a  new 
translation  of  the  Bible  for  the  professors  of  his  own  faith.  After  ten 
years,  the  work  appeared,  and  the  rationalistic  tendency  of  his 
comments  soon  brought  on  him  the  reproof  of  his  ecclesiastical  su- 
periors. It  was  during  this  time  that  he  amused  himself  with  satirising 
the  Benthams,  the  Sawbridges,  the  Beaufoys,  and  all  the  other  liberty 
boys  of  his  day,  while  he  equally  lashes  in  his  ode  to  Pitt,  their  op- 
ponents, the  minister,  and  his  supporters.  Our  author  died  in  1802, 
at  the  age  of  65. 

The  letter  to  his  brother,  in  which  the  meeting  at  the  London  Tavern 
in  February  1790,  is  so  ably  sketched,  opens  with  a  description  of  the 
locus  in  quo^  and  the  broad  classes  into  which  the  three  hundred 
grumblers  might  be  classed. 

Est  locus  in  London,  Londini  dicta  Taberna, 
Insignis  Celebris ;  cives  quo  s»pe  solemus 
Eatare  et  drinkare — et  disceptare  aliquando 
Hie  una  in  Hall^  niagnslque  altaque,  treceni 
Meetavere  viri,  ex  divereis  nomine  sectis  : 
Hi,  quibus  et  cordi  est  audacis  dogma  Socini, 
Hi,  quibus  arrident  potius  dictamina  Arii  \ 
Hi,  qui  Calvin  mysteria  sacra  tuentur ; 
Hi,  quibus  affixum  est  a  bibabtisemate  nomen : 
All  in  a  word  qui  se  oppresses  mott  heamfy  credunt 
Legibus  injustis  testoathibus  atque  profanis! 
WhUc  high-church  homines  mpomp  et  luxury  vivan^ 
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£t  placeasy  postas,  mercedes,  munia,  graspant. 
Hi  cuncti  keen  were ;  fan  aut  pugoare  parati 
Prisca  prolapfi^. 

The  poet  then  enumerates  the  various  leaders  of  the  motley  crowd 
from  Fox  to  Priestley ;  the  latter,  prevented  from  attending ;  describes 
the  settling  of  the  party  at  the  **  ternas  tabulas  longo  ordine  postas/' 
decorated  with  the  gastronomic  weapons,  from  spoons  and  forks  to 
Yinegar-cruets,  the  entrance  of  the  caupo  magna  comitante  caterva 
aervorum,  the. depositing  of  the  dishes,  ''centum  et  magni  ponderis/* 
and  the  grace  from  the  lips  of  *'  Mystes."  The  dedication  concluded 
and  the  ''coveris  sublatis,*'  each  man  seizes  his  arms  'Mmpetu  et 
unanimi  prostrata  in  fercula  fertur.'^ 

The  muse  macaronic  then  descends  to  the  particulars  of  the  feast, 
and  relates  in  moving  strains  how  the  noble  ox  first  fell  a  victim  in  the 
onslaught. 

**  Bos  ingens,  pinguis,  torvus  ;  qui  fronte  minaci 
Cockna^os  ohm  timidos  frightaverat  omnes : 
Nunc  Butcberorum  manibuSi  flammaque  subactus, 
NuUi  est  terribilis ;  facilem  prsebetque  triumphum 
Imbelli  cuivis  sartori,  shoemakerove ! 
Hunc,  simul  aggressi  sex  fortes  cheapsideani 
(Talibus  adsueti  pugnis)  in  frustula  slashant." 

The  like  fate  two  calves  meet  with  from  the  hands  of  the  ^*  prentice 
boys  atque  scholares,*'  nor  do  the  three  timid  lambs,  whose  Ba  Ba 
would  not  have  deterred  one  damsel  from  effecting  their  death,  meet 
with  mercy  from  the  hungry  crowd. 

Hos  porci  totidem  hamati  pluerumque  sequuntur  ; 
Cum  sex  porceliis,  heu  nuper  ab  ubere  matrum 
CrueUtf  subtractis,  et  sseva  in  preelia  missis. 
Illorum  visu  subito  et  simul  impetus  ingeus 
Factus ;  et  in  parvo  memento  temporis,  omnes 
Porci  et  porcelli  lacerati  itavv  jacebant. 

The  fate  of  hares,  coneys,  turkeys,  and  all  the  varieties  of  the  fea- 
thered race  that  are  wont  to  appear  at  the  summons  of  the  chef 
de  cuisine  of  the  London  tavern,  must  be  passed  by  without  further 
notice  ;  nor  can  we  delay  on  the  various  fortunes  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  ocean,  or  of  the  tenants  of  the  frame,  the  kail-pot,  or  the  cauli- 
flower glass.  The  fate  however  of  one  bird,  fit  emblem  of  his  execu- 
tioner and  the  assembly,  deserves  a  moment's  delay  and  a  trifling 
space.  Let  us,  however,  correct  one  impression  which  the  extract 
might  create  in  some  persons*  minds.  The  executioner,  although 
a  city  grocer,  was  not  of  sufficient  authority,  by  his  act  of  quadripartite 
division,  to  upset  the  old  and  over  true  proverb  of  a  goose  being  a 
wasteful  bird,  too  much  for  two,  and  not  enough  for  three.  But  to  our 
quotation ; 

Amnicola  imprimis  grandasvus  prodiit  anser 
( Anser  centenum  qui  jam  reachaverat  annum,) 
Ut  Nestor  sapiens  ;  yet  mHU  animosus  ut  Ajax  I 
Hunc  tamen  aggreditur  certMs  great, great  cUtf  grocer 
Solus,  et  in  quatuor  (multo  sudore  fluente^ 
Desecuit  partes !  populorum  uon  sine  plausu. 

The  majority  of  the  allusions  in  this  poem  are  so  confined  to  the 
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party  politics  of  the  day  in  which  it  was  written,  that  they  would  lose 
much  of  their  force*  unless  propped  up  with  sundry  heayy  notes  of 
names  and  dates.  The  rising  however  of  Bevil  to  move  the  resolutions, 
the  scene  of  harmonious  discord  consequent  on  his  oration,  his  attitude, 
the  cries  of  the^three  hundred  martyrs  to  their  host's  wine,  and  the  quiet 
subsiding  of  the  fluent  orator  into  the  calm  reader,  are  so  like  every-day 
occurrences  in  our  own  times  that  they  may  well  admit  of  quotation. 

Thick  shortus  sed  homo  (ciii  Domen,  credo,  Bevellus), 

Upstartans  medio,  superet  subsellia  scandens 

Omnis  conventus  oculos  atqne  ore  trahebat. 

BreediFpocket  one  handfilk  ;  tortam  tenet  altera  cbartam ; 

Chartam  morosis  plenam  sharpisque  resolvis. 

Tarn  pandit  In^-mouth — ^atque,  O I  qu«  graodia  verba 

Frotulit  hie  noster  Cicero  I 

repente 

Auditur  strepitus  discors ;  dum  voce  sonork, 

Pars  una  **Hear*'  •*  Hear  khii  r*  **  Move  /"  •*  Move  f*  pars  altera  clamat : 
Move!  move  I  prsBvaluit,  tatnen,  et  Mot^A  giva%  reluctans, 
.  Orator  vebemens  fit  lector  frigtdus — atque 
Undenas  promit  tarde  torveque  aasoLVAS. 

Dr.  Geddes's  ode  to  Mr.  Pitt  next  deserves  attention.  Suddenly  in- 
spired with  a  wish  of  celebrating  the  minister  of  ministers,  the  poet 
summons  his  mortal  handmaiden  to  bring  paper,  pen,  and  ink — 
chartam^  calamos  et  inkum — whilst  at  the  same  time  he  calls  on  the 
muse  of  the  greatest  of  Macaronic  poets,  old  Merlin  Cocaius,  to  be- 
friend him  in  his  attempts  to  imitate  in  one  ode  the  power  of  the 
Theban  bard  and  the  sweetness  of  the  Lesbian  songstress.  But  here 
arises  a  question  about  instruments:  the  rude  harp  on  which  the 
Boeotian  lied  about  sundry  cab  and  coach  drivers,  horse-jockeys  and 
prize-fighters,  is  equally  unsuited  to  the  Macaronic  muse  with  the  lyre 
on  which  the  Lesbian  poured  out  her  amatory  complaints.  Two  full 
toned  instruments  are  offered  to  him,  the  Jew's-harp  and  the  Scottish 
bagpipes ;  his  ode  is  suited  to  either.  At  one  time  the  minister  is  a  star, 
at  another  a  king  among  kings :  now  the  cold  chastity  of  his  disposi- 
tion, now  the  diurnal  regularity  with  which  he  sacrifices  to  Ceres  and 
Bacchus,  is  celebrated.  Again  the  poet  passes  on  to  the  wonders  of 
his  memory,  the  witchery  of  his  eloquence.     Hear  the  muse. 

An  canam  mirum  merooremque  mentem 
Nulla  qii2sforgeUf  meminisse  quorum 
Interest  ^  quorum  juvat  oblivisci 

Nulla  remembrat. 
Larga  verborum  potius  canenda 
Flumina ;  istudque  eloquium  bewitching 
Quo  sacrosanct!  patulas  senatus 

Fascinat  aures. 

No  sooner  satiated  with  one  wonder,  the  muse  is  arrested  in  her 

course  by  the  fantoccini-like  movements  of  the  three  hundred  se* 

nators. 

The  fifteen  score  of  wise  compeers. 
With  piping  mouths,  and  pucked  up  ears ; 

who  moved  by  his  godlike  nod, 

Move  every  wav  that  he  requires, 
Squttik  ai/e  and  no  at  his  desires. 
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Wonder-stricken  even  to  sympathetic  paralysis  by  that  mighty  man, 
of  whom  the  poet  can  say, 

Ille  wUh  ease  can  &cere  alba  nigra, 
Rendere  et  lucem  piceas  tenebras, 
lUe  am  ruisum  piceas  tenebras 

Rendere  lucem. 

The  minister's  skill  in  exciting  wars  and  tamults,  and  frightening, 
^  unico  blasto/'  the  Russian  bear,  and  "  unico  gestu,"  the  Iberian  fox 
ciaTO  the  time  and  labour  of  the  poet,  ere  he  records  Pitt's  good  inten- 
tions towards  the  French  armies,  foiled  by  his  own  commanders. 

Ille  gallomm  impavidas  catenras 
Certius  certo  Zabulo  dedisset 
Si  bonas  plannas,  bonus  imperator, 
Eierdtasset. 

At  the  sixteenth  stanza  the  muse  becomes  excited.  The  minister 
comes  forth  not  only  as  the  defender  of  kings  and  princes,  and  the 
pnnisher  of  rebellious  subjects — ^not  only  as  a  lawyer  capable  of  exact- 
ing^ more  quiddities  from  an  act  of  parliament  than  even  a  Coke — bat 
as  the  clcTerest  ferret  after  puff  plots,  and  id  genus  omne  of  conspi- 
racies and  rebellions.  Once  mounted  on  her  courser  of  adulation,  the 
muse  rides  on  gloriously,  until  the  word  taxes  appears  as  a  deep  ditch 
on  her  rood.  With  a  sudden  deep-drawn  sigh  she  checks  her  Pegasus 
with  the  rein,  and  once  more  descends  to  only  moderate  praise,  and 
ere  long  flies  off  from  the  minister  to  his  supporters,  and  strives  to  for- 
get even  the  income-tax  in  the  praises  of  Rose,  Dundas,  and  Richmond. 
Anon  she  sees  a  vast  company  of  deserters  from  the  ranks  of  the  oppo- 
sition. 

See  greater  names  the  phalanx  join 

And  leave  the  phalanx  jacobine 

With  royal  approbation. 

Among  them  Portland's  duke 

famosus  olim 
Wbiggus,  et  whiggorum  caput — 

becomes,  under  the  bland  and  persuasive  eloquence  of  the  minister, 
FlammsBus  Tortus.  A  Mansfield  draws  out  his  long  words  and  sen- 
tences against  his  former  friends,  whilst  Wyndham, 

The  prince  of  those  who  vend 
Rare  logomacliies  without  end  ; 

the  former  patron  of  the  people — now 

Sponte  conversus,  populi  querelas 
Caret  not  a  Jig  for. 

As  for  the  rest  of  the  attendant  crowd,  the  poet  dismisses  them 
without  a  word,  loyal  followers  indeed  of  the  king  and  his  boy  minister 
-^pueri  ministri — but  mere  ciphers —  nam  numeri  sunt.  The  poet's 
working  tools  are  laid  aside,  the  muse  macaronic  returns  to  her  mid« 
day  siesta,  the  poet  to  his  wine. 

Of  Doctor  Geddes's  other  poem,  the  Bardomacbia,  we  have  been  un- 
able to  obtain  a  copy*  and  cannot,  therefore,  offer  either  an  account  or 
a  specimen  of  it.  And  thus  having  brought  down  our  account  of 
Macaronic  poetry  to  the  beginning  of  this  century,  we  close  this  our 
second  paper. 
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PHILOMELOPHAGY. 

I  WISH,  thought  I  to  myself,  as  I  sat  last  ni^ht  in  the  beautiful  paric 
(those  who  know  Pau  will  long  remember  it,  with  its  distant  view  of 
the  snow-clad  Pyrenees,  and  its  river  flowing  with  *'  a  sweet  inland 
murmur*') ;  I  wish  the  French  would  not  eat  the  nightingales.  Let 
them  imitate  Rome  in  all  her  other  refinements,  and  welcome ;  let  them 
even  not  spare  the  rod  to  the  infant  pig,  but  bring  him  to  table  made 
meat  for  the  gods,  by  a  judicious  and  not  over-hasty  course  of 
chastisement.    In  a  word, 

For  brevity  is  very  good. 

When  w*  are,  or  are  not  understood, 

let  them  whip  their  pigs  to  death,  and  small  blame  to  them. 

Who  but  a  savage  would  compare  for  a  moment  the  flavour  of  the 
jugulated  with  that  of  the  chastened  porker?  The  one  contaminated 
by  the  murderous  iron,  dies  like  a  ruffian  choked  with  passion,  and  in 
the  utterance  of  a  prolonged  squeal :  the  other  like  a  martyr,  as  he  is, 
in  the  odour  of  sanctity,  and  purified  from  the  sty  by  the  rod,  resigns 
his  breath  with  a  sigh.  And  then  when  brought  to  table,  what  lily  of 
the  valley  can  vie  with  him  in  delicacy  of  complexion  ! 

Yet  would  I  not  be  thought  to  be  preaching  up  the  doctrine  of  por- 
cine castigation.  I  am  not  the  one  to  advise  that  the  pig  should  be 
placed  on  the  same  footingwith  the  military.  Albeit  I  am  not  insen- 
sible to  the  advantages  of  the  system,  yet  would  I  not  be  the  first  to 
exhort  my  countrymen  to  a  practice  which  might  shock  the  over-sensi- 
tive, and  would  most  assuredly  ruin  the  knife-grinder.  My  maxim  is, 
''  live  and  let  live  ;"  the  knife-grinder  I  mean  of  course,  not  the  por- 
ker ;  his  doom  was  fixed  long  ago,  the  only  question  being,  whether  he 
is  to  be  allowed  the  crown  of  martyrdom  like  Sancho,  if  in  his  dutiful 
anxiety  he  had  disciplined  the  fiesh  overmuch,  or  whether  our  friend 
is  to  die  in  the  common  manner. 

No— let  our  neighbours  have  all  the  credit  of  the  revival  of  this  phi- 
losophic expedient.  Let  them  take  out  their  brevet  of  invention,  and 
we  will  be  content  to  masticate  this  delicious  morsel  of  their  providing. 
The  patentee  shall  advertise  in  all  the  continental  journals.  The  Jews 
and  all  other  non-porking  denominations,  shall  enjoy  a  six  weeks  dis- 
pensation, purchased  by  general  subscription.  The  theatres  at  Paris 
shall  postpone  their  representations,  and  become  temporary  restaurants : 
ten  francs  shall  purchase  a  box-seat  and  a  plate  of  '*  cochon  au  fouet*** 
The  reBned  in  taste,  but  low  in  pocket,  shall  for  two  francs  inhale  the 
delicate  aroma  in  the  gallery. 

Yes,  whip  your  "  frightful  pigs"  (as  one  of  our  grunter-breeding  re- 
presentatives the  other  night  called  the  injured  cochans  of  La  Belle 
France),  whip  your  frightful  pigs  into  convulsions — into  syllabubs; 
but  do  not,  for  mercy's  sake,  make  your  nightingales  into  pies. 

In  the  south  of  France,  the  singing  of  birds,  that  most  soothing  of 
all  sounds,  is  heard  but  little.  Poachers  and  pot-hunters  as  the 
French  are,  all  May  through  we  had  perdreaux  at  the  tahle-d'hote  in 
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Ptots.  As  soon  as  all  the  ben-birds  have  been  destroyed  on  the  nest, 
and  every  precaution  taken  to  prevent  a  supply  for  neit  season,  the 
sportsman  turns  his  attention  to  smaller  game :  not  a  tomtit  chirps 
but  down  he  comes ;  and  what  wonder  if  the  robin  and  the  wren, 
canonized  in  the  ornithological  calendar  as  '*  God's  cock  and  hen/'  fall 
victims  also.  Off  goes  the  gun,  and  off  goes  also  a  veteran  pointer  with 
an  unequivocal  cross  of  the  mastiff,  discumbered  not  unfrequently  of 
his  tail  and  ears.  Little  recks  he  of  the  down-charge  maxims  so  care- 
fully instilled  into  our  dogs :  in  fact,  he  has  established  for  himself 
what  our  government  are  trying  so  hard  to  do— a  right  of  search. 

I  could  pardon  you  for  stewing  down  your  sparrows  and  chaffinches, 
with  here  and  there  a  carrion-crow  to  impart  a  gusto ;  nay,  if  your 
Israelitish  eyes  were  cast  with  longing  on  thrushes  and  blackbirds,  I 
could  overlook  \U  for  you  have  a  classical  excuse  in  the  wonderful 
legend  of  the  two  dozen  birds  of  that  species,  which  were  so  miracu- 
lously and  shadrach-mesheck-and-abednegoically*  sustained  alive  and 
in  full  song  in  the  baked  pie. 

Show  me  the  artiste  of  the  French  school  who  could  produce  as 
dainty  a  dish  of  nightingales  as  the  old-fashioned  cook,  in  the  song 
known  as  "  the  song  of  sixpence  and  the  pocket  full  of  rye,"  fabri- 
cated of  blackbirds. 

*'  What !"  says  the  indignant  restaurateur,  the  greasy  old  ruffian 
in  a  brown  paper-cap !  **  Why,  bless  my  soul !  what  did  he  know  of 
chemistry  ?    Fd  engage  to  make  a  better  pdti  of  cockchafers !" 

'*  But  Monsieur  le  Restaurateur,  revenons  d  nous  moutons^  it  was  of 
nightingales,  not  cockchafers,  you  were  to  make  your  pie." 

*'  True,  sir ;  give  me  two  dozen  rossignolsy  and  I'll  make  you  a 
pAte  as  far  superior  to  that  of  the  antiquated  cuisinier  as  a  truffle  is  to 
a  brickbat.  I  should  open  them,  stuff  them  with  the  trail  of  humming- 
birds, dress  them  with  woodcock's  marrow,  and  bake  them  in  twenty- 
six  minutes  and  a  half  to  a  second." 

**  And  then  Monsieur  TArtiste,  you'd  answer  for  its  proving  a  most 
toothsome  morceau  ?" 

**  Vd  stake  my  reputation  upon  it,  sir.'* 

**  But — excuse  the  question — would  your  nightingales  sing  on  the 
removal  of  the  pie-crust  V 

And  this  I  take  to  be  the  true  light  in  which  the  question  should  be 
viewed. 

Here  at  least  my  much-beloved  Philomel  may  sing  undisturbed.  In 
these  lovely  groves  the  feathered  tribes  enjoy  an  asylum  like  that 
established  by  the  eccentric  gentleman  of  Yorkshire,  who  saddled  the 
crocodile,  and  published  his  autobiography  with  that  funny  portrait  for 
a  frontispiece.  Every  thicket  in  these  grounds  s  vocal ;  in  every  bush 
the  nightingale  **  sits  darkling." 

Ye  ruffians,  who  could  gaze  with  all  a  gourmand's  satisfaction  at 
the  frizzling  pan  of  little  tongues,  each  of  which  would  have  solaced 
the  lovelorn  swain  for  six  weeks  in  the  year,  would  that  I  could  regale 
myself  with  a  choice  vol^au-vent  of  your  eyelids ! 


*  The  author  of  the  "  Doctor"  is  saffieient  autbority  for  my  coming  this  word.  If 
I  remember  right,  he  renders  the  Latin  pavomce  by  a  word  of  bis  own,-'peaoocki* 
cally. 


^34  Fhibrndgphagy, 

I  woald  have  thee,  thou 

Most  musical^  most  melancholy  bird 

live  out  thy  youth  in  one  long  amorous  jug-jug,  and  when  thou  art 
become  infirm  and  old,  and  like  the  Last  Minstrel  '^  canst  no  more 
sing  of  love/'  thou  shouldst  be  wrapped  in  flannels,  and  fed  by  a  ma- 
tronly spoonbill. 

Thy  liquid  notes  that  close  the  eye  of  day, 

how  tame  in  comparison  "  Italian  trills  ;*'  How  earnestly  each  season 
did  my  young  heart  long  for  the  opening  concert  I  Nor  could  I  even 
now  envy  the  man  who  could  hearVithout  regret  |"the  shallow 
cuckoo's  bill"  commence  the  season.  Albeit  to  me,  as  to  Milton, friend 
Philomel  '*  from  year  to  year  has  sung  too  late  for  my  relief;*'  yet  will 
I  still  hope  on,  and  turn  a  deaf  ear,  O  cuckoo,  to  thy  ominous  cry. 

I  cannot  resist  saying  one  word  for  this  cuckoo ;  and  surely  (disre- 
putable bird  that  he  is)  he  needs  it.  Despised  and  avoided  by  all 
dul^  wedded  pairs ;  looked  on  with  evil  eye  by  Parson  Rook  (who  as 
he  18  reported  to  have  buried  Cock  Robin,  performs  in  all  probability 
the  nuptial  rite  also)— not  allowed  by  the  owls  and  other  poor-law 
guardians  to  establish  a  settlement ; — chased  away  by  the  kite  who  acts 
as  *^  parochial  beadle  ;  the  misguided  pair  is  driven  aboard  to  roam. 
She,  poor  dear,  in  an  interesting  situation,  '*  begirt  with  growing  in- 
fancy," what  can  she  do  ?  No  lying*in  hospital  will  receive  her,  for 
these  institutions,  among  birds  as  among  the  English,  are  founded  for 
*^  respectable  married  females."  In  such  a  predicament  who  can 
blame  the  improvident  pair  for  laying  the  little  stranger  at  the  door  of 
the  hedge-sparrow,  or  any  other  good-natured  fool  of  a  bird  that  they 
can  find  willing  to  adopt  it.  The  hedge-sparrow  does  it,  as  my  uncle 
Toby  said  his  mother  used  to  do  it,  *'  out  of  principle."  He  is  a  wise 
father  that  knows  his  own  son ;  but  he  must  be  a  much  wiser  cuckoo 
that  knows  his  deserted  ab  ovo  three  weeks  before  he  saw  the  light. 
The  little  feathered  Tom  Jones  never  falls  in  with  his  father,  except 
perhaps  in  a  fortuitous  struggle  for  some  eligible  maggot. 

I  said  I  would  say  a  word  for  the  poor  cuckoo,  and  I  will ;  but  I  have 
no  certificate  of  character  to  produce  :  I  can  but  appeal  to  the  feel- 
ings of  my  readers.  With  all  the  rakish  life  he  leads,  I  believe  him  to 
be  an  unhappy,  a  disappointed  bird.  His  sad  song  (if  song  it  can  be 
called)  is  the  breathing  of  a  conscience-smitten  spirit.  As  he  sits  all 
alone  and  repeats  his  melancholy  solo  on  two  monotonous  notes,  does 
he  not  seem  to  be  chanting  his  own  penitential  psalm?  Who  knows 
what  judicious  kindness  might  do  ?  Send  a  missionary  turtle-dove,  for 
instance,  to  teach  him  to  build  his  own  house  of  wicker-work,  on  Bill 
Atkins's  plan  in  Robinson  Crusoe's  island.  Who  can  say  but  perhaps 
he  might  settle  down,  and  like  Miss  Pugsley  take  to  laying  and  hatch- 
ing his  own  eggs  ? 

Give  a  dog  a  bad  name,  and  you  have  heard  probably  what  a  dismal 
fortune  is  likely  to  be  his.  'Tis  just  the  same  with  the  cuckoo.  Try 
if  you  can  get  a  few  of  the  more  respectable  birds  to  drop  a  card  upon 
him,  or  honour  him  with  a  visit,  though  but  a  flying  one  :  induce,  for 
instance,  the  heron  and  the  pheasant,  and  a  few  more  great  birds  to  set 
the  example,  and  those  of  little  note  would  soon  cease  from  annoying 
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him.  The  jay's  chattering  scandal,  the  scornful  whisk  of  dame  mag« 
pie*8  tail,  and  the  biting  sarcasms  of  the  mocking-bird  would  be  effec- 
tually stopped.  The  cuckoo,  flattered  by  these  civilities,  would  soon 
cease  from  his  gipsy  habits :  he  would  take  lodgings  in  the  best  branch 
of  a  fashionable  tree,  forget  his  oft-expressed  aversion  to  matrimony, 
and  make  his  mistress  an  honest  cuckoo  at  last.  In  a  word  he 
would  become  quite  another  bird ;  advertise  in  the  '^  Hirondelle*'  or 
^'  Highflier"  journal  for  the  long-neglected  cuckoos,  and  settle  a 
handsome  annuity  on  their  fostermother,  the  hedge-sparrow. 

Mr.  Waterton  regaled  his  friends  one  day  with  some  young  carrion 
crows  in  a  pie :  he  had  them  dressed  en  pigeon^  and  represented  his 
dish  as  a  veritable  ''  dove-tart."  Now  I  deal  more  candidly ;  and 
meeting  the  other  day  with  a  friend  of  mine,  a  Frenchman,  and  an  in- 
veterate philomelophagist,  I  told  him  downright,  and  without  mincine 
the  matter,  that  I  had  a  crow  to  pick  with  him.  My  friend  turned 
pale,  for  he  is  very  recherche  in  his  cuimex  however  he  tried  to 
appear  composed,  and  bowing  very  low  took  off  his  hat  to  me,  an 
operation  which  he  repeated  six  times,  alternately  raising  and  depress- 
ing it  like  the  machine,  used  for  driving  piles,  called  the  '^  monkey." 

'M  wish,"  said  I,  *'  I  do  wish  that  you  wouldn't  shoot  all  the  night- 
ingales." 

*'  But  why  not?     You  must  allow  they  make  capital  pies." 

**Ay,  but  they  sing,  you  know." 

**  They  do,"  said  the.  Frenchman,  with  perfect  sang-froid^  "  and 
cocks  crow,  but  we  wring  their  necks  for  all  that." 

'^  Then  you  don't  admire  their  melting  sweetness  ?" 

'^  O !  pardon  me,  I  could  eat  them  all  day  long !" 

**  Pshaw !  I  meant  their  sweetness  of  voice." 

**  Why,  you  see,  the  fact  is,  I  have  a  box  at  the  Academic  Fran^aise, 
and  hear  Dupres  sing  all  the  season." 

*'  Ah !  I  understand  ;  but  won't  you  give  up  eating  nightingales  for 
the  sake  of  those  who  do  not  go  to  the  opera  ?" 

'*  My  dear  fellow,  I  should  be  most  delighted  to  promise  you  any 
thing  in  reason,  but  really — by  the  by  just  come  and  taste  the  new 
thing ;  it's  armadillo  d  la  iortue,  and  is  by  far  the  most  brilliant  dis- 
coyery  that  has  been  made  since  Ude  made  his  sausages  to  eat  like 
cucumbers." 

**  Exquisite!"  said  I,  as  I  palated  the  delicious  mouthful,  after  de- 
voting four  minutes  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  flavour.  And  with  this 
reflection  I  left  the  room,  and  shall  leave  this  subject. 

'*  'Tis  easier,"  thought  I,  **  to  instil  a  new  taste  than  to  counteract 
an  old  one.  I  couldn't  for  the  life  of  me  make  him  give  up  nightin- 
gales, but  he  soon  taught  me  to  like  armadillo." 

Pbrborine. 
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REMINISCENCES  OF  A  MEDICAL  STUDENT. 

No.  IX. 
A  CONFESSION. 


I  BAD  finished  my  education,  my  di|4oma  and  licence  were  oblained, 
and  nowy  a  medical  practitioner,  I  was  to  go  forth  into  the  world  to 
look  for  that  (no  doabt)  abundant  hanrest,  of  which  I  had  thns  coni- 
pleted  so  arduous  and  expensive  a  seed-time.  While  I  was  yet  in 
Ignorance  how  or  where  to  commence  the  gathering  in,  a  uderable 
aitnation  was,  by  the  exertions  of  my  friends,  procured  for  me — rcz., 
that  of  resident  or  house-surgeon  at  an  hospital,  then  just  erected  in  a  1 
nsing  town  in  the  south  of  Ireland.  I  accepted  it,  and  forthwith 
transported  myself  and  effects  to  the  place,  and  entered  upon  my  new 
duties. 

It  was  part  of  these  to  keep  a  journal  of  the  cases,  recording  the 
causes,  pn^^ress,  and  daily  changing  symptoms  of  disease  in  each  pa* 
tient.  Every  report  was  required  to  commence  with  a  short  account  of 
the  name,  appearance,  employment,  &c.,  of  the  individual,  and  the 
circumstances  that  had  preceded  or  caused  the  injury  or  attack.  The 
following  narrative  is  founded  upon  one  of  such  reports  : 

My  apartments  in  the  hospital  were  just  over  the  entrance-hall ;  the 
windows  of  my  sitting-room  looking  down  the  avenue  that  led  from  the 
door,  through  the  middle  of  a  small  field  of  grass  in  front  of  the  build- 
ing, to  one  of  the  quiet  suburban  streets  of  the  town. 

At  this  window  I  sat  one  afternoon  looking  out  in  a  sort  of  dreamy, 
inattentive  mood,  when,  on  a  sudden,  my  eye  was  caught  by  the  scarlet 
coats  and  glittering  arms  of  a  body  of  four  or  five  soldiers,  who  came 
into  view  in  the  usually  unfrequented  street,  surrounding  a  cart,  and 
keeping  off*  a  crowd  of  people  who  were  running  alongside,  jumping 
on  each  other's  shoulders,  and  maki nor 'other  efforts  to  obtain  a  view 
mtoit. 

They  entered  the  enclosure  in  front,  and  moved  up  the  avenue,  one 
of  them  remaining  behind  at  the  gate  to  keep  back  the  people  that 
followed.  As  the  cart  came  nearer,  I  could  see  in  it,  from  where  I  sat, 
an  individual  laid  along,  covered  with  some  bedclothes  and  canvass, 
and  I  immediately  concluded  it  to  be  a  patient, — ^yet  why  one  should 
come  so  strangely  attended,  rather  excited  my  curiosity.  I  went  out 
to  make  inquiries,  and  was  informed  by  the  corpora^l  in  charge,  that  he 
was  an  illicit  distiller,  recently  apprehended,  and  had  been  passed  on 
from  some  place  in  a  distant  part  of  the  country,  to  be  confined  in  the 
gaol  of  the  town.  Moreover,  that  somehow  in  his  capture  he  had  been 
very  dangerously  wounded,  and  was  sent  to  the  hospital,  it  being  in- 
tended that  one  of  them  should  keep  constant  guard  upon  him,  till 
either  he  died  or  could  be  removed  to  prison. 

I  had  him  immediately  taken  into  the  house,  and  put  to  bed  in  a 
small  apartment  that  branched  off  from  one  of  the  wards ;  while  in  the 
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latter»  a  great-whiskered  soldier  forthwith  took  up  bis  position,  giving, 
certainly,  rather  a  striking  aspect  to  the  scene. 

The  kindness  with  which  I  treated  my  patient,  and  the  care  I  took 
to  prevent  him  from  unnecessary  shakmg  in  being  carried  to  his 
room,  appeared  to  have  won  for  me  his  good  graces,  which  were  much 
further  gained  by  a  glass  of  warm  spirits  and  water,  which  I  considered 
it  advisable  to  give  him  by  way  of  stimulant.  His  name  he  gave  me 
as  Philip  Erris,  but  I  am  convinced  that  this  was  not  his  actual  ap- 
pellation. I  was  surprised  to  hear  him  speak  very  good  and  gram- 
matical English,  dashed  certainly  with  the  accent  of  his  country, 
but  totally  different  from  the  somewhat  unpleasant  patois  of  the  lo- 
cality. 

On  proceeding  to  the  necessary  examination,  I  found  his  whole  body 
to  be  one  mass  of  injury — ^shattered  with  many  fractures:  indeed,  it 
has  been  always  a  matter  of  wonder  to  me  how  he  could,  for  one  mo- 
ment, survive  such  an  infliction,  much  more  how  he  could  bear  to  be 
carried  so  far  and  so  roughly.  But  the  chief  seat  of  lesion  was  in  the 
back.  His  spine  was  so  much  bruised,  that  he  had  lost  all  power  and 
sense  in  his  body  and  extremities.  Not  a  muscle  could  he  move,  save 
those  of  the  neck  and  face,  and  he  lay  upon  his  back,  every  now  and 
then  giving  his  head  a  sudden  jerk,  accompanied  by  a  twitching  grin, 
half  ludicrous,  half  fearful,  but  at  any  rate  singularly  unnatural  in 
its  expression. 

The  pain  he  felt  must  have  been  very  poignant :  he  said  it  seemed, 
in  every  twinge,  as  if  a  redbot  poker  had  been  thrust^down  between  his 
clothes  and  the  skin  of  his  back.  His  face  and  hair  were  wet  with 
perspiration,  and  his  eye  burned  with  a  fitful,  glancing  lustre,  a  frighten- 
ing indication  of  the  agony  the  spirit,  whose  index  it  was,  was  endur- 
ing. Frequently,  too,  the  beginning  as  it  were  of  a  deep  groan  would 
be  forced  from  him,  but  catching  it  short  off  by  the  middle  (if  I  may 
use  the  expression),  he  would  clench  his  teeth,  and,  holding  his  breath 
for  a  little,  would  let  it  escape  slowly  and  softly  out,  so  as  not  to  pro- 
duce any  sound. 

The  bones  of  his  lower  limbs  were  completely  smashed,  and  his 
haunches  had  been  crushed  together ;  but  of  these  parts  he  made  no 
complaint — they  had  neither  motion  nor  feeling ;  the  threads  that  con- 
nected them  with  the  thinking  centre,  were  snapped  asunder  :  to  him 
they  were  even  as  the  flesh  of  another  man.  In  the  morning  of  that  day 
he  had  possessed  some  sensation  and  power  of  motion  in  his  arms  and 
hands — that  was  all  gone  now;  nothing  but  his  neck,  head,  and  fea- 
tures obeyed  his  will,  and  the  disorganization  appeared  to  be  rapidly 
creeping  up  toward  the  brain. 

He  had  been  a  short,  thin,  wiry  man,  of  a  most  active  make,  and 
was  dark  coroplexioned,  with  sharp,  strongly-marked  features,  very 
expressive.  His  hair  was  grizzled,  and  on  each  cheek  was  a  patch  of 
burning  red,  the  hectic  of  exceeding  pain.) 

His  bearing  and  language  were  very  reckless— evidently  so  by 
effort:  indeed,  he  seemed  desirous  of  dying  Aarc/,  as  I  believe  the 
word  is  used. 

On  my  inquiring  his  calling  and  the  circumstances  of  his  injury,  he 
replied, 
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**  It's  no  nsCy  doctor,  my  sack  is  run* — I  feel  it.  I  shall  cheat  some- 
body, I  know.  Could  yoa  spare  me  a  drop  more  of  that  last  mecb- 
eme  f    It's  the  only  thing  that's  like  to  do  me  good  now/' 

*'  No,  my  good  man,  I  am  afraid,  rather,  you  have  got  an  overdose 
of  that  same  drug." 

*'  Yes,"  said  he,  <<  I  got  a  taste  at  every  public-house  as  we  came 
along ;  had  it  not  been  for  that,  I  should  have  kicked  this  morning— 
not  that  I  care  much  about  that,  as  there's  no  helping  it,  I  believe ; 
but  I  thought  it  would  be  as  well  to  enjoy  what  I  could  of  the  creature, 
before  going  to  a  quarter  where  there  will  be  little  or  no  potyeen,  what- 
ever else  there  may  be  in  plenty." 

My  curiosity  was  strongly  excited  to  learn  the  way  in  which  such  an 
extensive  and  singular  injury  had  been  received.  I  redoubled  question 
on  question  with  the  view  to  elicit  it. 

At  length  when,  observing  him  to  be  a  very  intelligent  man,  I  had 
shown  him,  in  the  journal,  the  commencement  of  several  other  reports, 
a  new  idea  appeared  to  arise  in  his  mind. 

**  How  many  hours  have  I  to  live,  doctor  ?"  said  he ;  **  come  be 
honest, — one,  two,  or  three  think  you  V* 

I  took  refuge  from  this  question  in  a  shake  of  the  head,  as  wise  as 
so  young  a  practitioner  could  be  expected  to  accomplish. 

*'  Well,"  said  he,  in  a  ruminating  way,  "  I  don't  care  if  I  do  tell 
you  a  thing  or  two  for  a  change : — ^they  have  been  now  some  twenty 
years  at  least  untold,  and  to  tell  them  you  will  have  quite  the  charm  of 
variety ;  so*come  nearer,  and  1  will  give  you  a  report  that  will  bang  e'er 
a  one  in  your  writing-book. 

When  I  was  a  very  young  man,  I  believe  I  was  what  is  called  a  wild 
going  slip  of  a  lad.  I  was  fond  of  company,  and  that  none  of  the 
most  refined  or  select  description ; — ^fond  of  late  hours ; — a  passionate 
adorer  of  the  sex — ^a  devoted  sportsman,  at  least  in  cock  and  dog 
fighting,  badger-drawing,  and  general  gaming.  Besides,  I  took  to 
drinking  very  early — indeed  I  have  no  recollection  of  perfect  sobriety. 
Nor  was  this  latter  fact  so  unnatural,  for  my  father  was  a  distiller,  a 
manufacturer  of  spirits,  on  the  most  extensive  scale  of  any  in  the 
south  of  Ireland. 

He  managed  the  manufacture  himself,  and  our  house  was  part  of 
the  buildings  of  the  distillery.  I  was  his  only  son,  and  as  my  mother 
had  left  his  housCi  on  account  of  something  or  other,  I  had  no  one  to 
look  sharp  after  me ;  so  that,  wandering  about  among  the  workmen,  I 
speedily  acquired  a  thorough  practical  knowledge  of  whiskey,  in  all  its 
oepartments — ^malting,  distilling,  and  drinking.  He  was  a  very  old 
man,  of  a  disposition  exceedingly  obstinate  and  overbeanng, — ^a  strictly 
moral  person,  and  of  all  the  formalities  of  religion  most  rigidly  obser- 
vant: actuated  all  the  while  by,  I  fervently  believe>  the  sincerest 
devotional  sentiments.  He  was  a  protestant,  and  belonged  to  a  very 
strict  community  of  sectarians,  most  intolerant  of  any  the  lightest 
solecisms  In  morality.  Again,  he  was  penurious  to  the  last  degree, 
holding  liberality  a  mortal  sin, — ^nay,  even  common  mirth  he  considered 
as  a  degree  of  evil. 

*  To  '*  run  a  sack'*  is,  T  belieTe/tbe  technical  expression  among  the  illicit  distillers 
in  Ireland  for  malting  and  distilling  a  bag  of  grain. 
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Hb  whole  thoughts,  for  this  world,  were  directed  to  his  basiness,-— 
to  his  distillery :— he  had  made  it  what  it  was  (having  begun  life  upon 
a  very  limited  scale),  and  to  make  it  this,  had  been  the  grand  object  of 
bia  lifetime  :•— he  looked  upon  it,  and  felt  towards  it  as  one  might  re- 
gard a  child  of  his  own,  that  had  grown  up  under  his  training^to  be  a 
brawny  and  powerful  man. 

My  mother  was  quite  a  girl,  when  her  friends,  dazzled  by  his  wealth 
and  upright  character,  forced  her  upon  him.  They  never  took  to  each 
other,  for  she  was  a  light-thinking,  giddy  creature.  Worse  than  that 
was  said  of  her ;  but  she  was  my  mother,  and  on  that  point  I  will  speak 
no  further,  save  that  whether  she  left  his  house,  according  to  some  ac- 
counts, or  he  turned  her  out  of  it,  as  other  stories  run,  she  lived  on  a 
separate  maintenance,  in  a  distant  part  of  the  country,  till  I  was  nearly 
grown  up,  when  she  died,  of  what  ailment  I  could  never  learn  pre- 
cisely. 

My  father  took  care  to  provide  for  me  the  best  education  the  place 
could  afford ;  but,  in  addition,  required  that)l  should  give  all  my  serious 
attention  to  the  distillery,  and  consider  myself  as  bom  to  carry  on 
and  increase  the  trade.  This  was  his  favourite  phrase,  as  it  was  his 
favourite  idea.  He  seemed  to  think,  not  that  he  had  established  a 
business  to  support  his  offspring,  but  that  he  had  got  offspring  to  sup- 
port his  business. 

But  I  was  idle  and  dissipated,  and  conceal  it  as  I  might— and  very 
well  I  did  it — it  came  to  his  knowledge ;  and  most  fearful  scenes  some- 
times occurred  between  us.  We  lived  in  the  loneliest  way,  saw  no 
friends,  and  had  but  three  servants,— one  a  poor  weak  old  man,  labour- 
ing under  a  chronic  disease,  who  had  been  browbeaten  into  a  state  of 
almost  perfect  idiocy ;  the  other,  cook  and  housemaid,  and  the  third  a 
coarse  girl  of  all-work.  From  such  a  home,  you  may  well  credit  me, 
I  absented  myself  to  the  extremest  limits  prudence  could  define. 

But  suddenly  that  house  acquired  a  charm  that  bound  me  to  it  with 
an  attraction  in  itself  a  thousand-fold  more  potent  than  all  the  many 
temptations  that  had  erewhile  drawn  me  from  it. 

One  of  our  housemaids, — and  the  practice  had  been  regular  with  a 
long  succession  of  them, — ^wearied  of  my  father's  manner,  left  as  soon 
as  she  could  with  safety  to  her  wages,  and  he  immediately  procured 
another  in  her  stead. 

How  or  where  he  found  her  I  never  knew.  I  gave  myself  no  con- 
cern, but  the  moment  I  saw  her  I  formed  a  purpose,  the  guilt  of  which 
often  rises  up  in  my  mind  recriminatively,  when  I  lament  at  my  des- 
tiny. 

She  was  very  beautiful.  I  have  seen  many  women  in  my  restless 
lifetime,  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  some  of  them  celebrated ;  but  cer- 
tainly she  was  the  most  lovely  my  eyes  ever  drank  delight  from  looking 
on.  I  am  convinced  that  any  man,  whatever  might  have  been  his 
highest  motive,  his  most  enthusiastic  pursuit,  the  instant  her  smile 
lighted  on  him  would  have  forsaken,  forgotten  that  motive  or  pursuit,— 
hu  ruling  passion  would  have  been  changed  to  love, — his  highest  aspira- 
tion would  have  become  to  acquire  the  regard  of  one  so  surpassingly  at- 
tractive. She  was  Irish,  and  possessed  of  all  the  witchery  of  glance, 
all  the  enchanting  grace  of  movement^  all  the  heart-subduing  sweet- 
ness of  manner  for  which  her  countrywomen  are  always  and  every 
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where  distinguished.  She  was  darkly,  dang;erou8ly  beautiful, — loo  glit- 
tering to  be  good  ;  her  beauty  was  that  of  a  Circe, — tempting  to  evil : 
there  was  something  mystic,  unholy  in  it.  Could  you  imagine  a  spirit 
of  the  lower  world  assuming  a  face  to  insnare  men's  souls  withal  ? 
Hers  was  such  an  aspect. 

I  have  said  that  from  the  Brst  moment  I  saw  her  I  was  resolved  on 
her  ruin ; — alas,  it  was  like  a  wolf  resolving  on  the  destruction  of  a 
constrictor  serpent !  Yes,  while  I  was  scheming  how  to  effect  my 
blind  purpose,  she  had  wound  the  fatal  folds  of  her  enchantment 
around  me,  and  when  she  girded  tighter  the  coil,  I  felt  myself  at  her 
mercy.     I  was  the  ruined  party. 

For  several  months  I  scarcely  ever  left  the  house,  there  remaining^ 
continually,  in  fascinating  but  fatal  dalliance  with  her.  My  excuse  to 
my  father  for  neglecting  the  counting-room  was  illness ;  and  I  am  sure 
it  was  the  truth ;  if  I  was  not  sick  then  there  is  no  such  thing  as  sick- 
ness. -  She  became  to  me  as  a  superior  creature,  something  to  be  wor- 
shipped, feared,  prayed  to,  propitiated  with  offerings.  I  have  known 
what  it  is  to  be  under  the  influence  of  those  strongest  of  passions, 
hatred  and  revenge,  as  you  shall  hear  presently  ;  but,  in  their  most  ener- 
getic action  on  my  thoughts  and  feelings,  they  were  as  nothing  to  the 
ardent,  slavish  love  that  bowed  my  spirit  to  the  very  dust  before  this 
woman.  My  father's  money  I  lavishly  bestowed  upon  her  and  her 
connexions;  and  as  the  books  had  fallen  much  behind  through  ray 
Deglect,---indispo$ition,  as  my  father  believed, — I  found  no  difficulty  in 
establishing  a  cousin  of  hers,  apparently  a  man  of  much  acuteness,  in 
the  counting-house,  as  chief  clerk.  This  was  a  measure  which  she  had 
used  all  her  blandishment  to  induce  me  to  effect, — well  seconded  by 
his  cringing  manner  and  humble,  poverty-stricken  aspect. 

But  this  was  a  trifle  to  the  sacrifices  she  required  from  me :  my  very 
religion  I  changed  to  gratify  her.  She  was  a  Roman  Catholic,*and  I 
must  become  one  too.  A  whispered  sentence,  a  smile  and  a  kiss,  over- 
turned all  the  arguments  of  Calvin,  Knox,  and  Zuingle.  This  was  not 
so  important  a  matter  on  the  score  of  conscience,  for  I  had  never  paid 
any  great  attention  to  matters  of  faith ;  but  what  would  my  father  think 
— ^the  bigoted  sectarian  ?  Worse,  what  would  he  do  ?  Though  I  had 
never  borne  for  him  much  reverence,  I  trembled  as  I  renounced  his 
creed.  I  knew  I  was  putting  in  jeopardy  my  very  bread ; — it  was» 
therefore,  with  the  utmost  secrecy  that  I  adopted  and  practised  my  new 
form  of  religion. 

Shortly  after  this,  the  priest  to  whom  she  brought  me  performed  a 
clandestine  ceremony  of  marriage  between  us,  when  I  had,  after  most 
vehement  prayers  and  protestations,  obtained  from  her  a  tardy  con- 
sent. I  thought  that  day  the  happiest  of  my  life, — ^in  very  truth  it 
was ;  never  did  I  drain  such  a  cup  of  bliss  !  I  had  been  a  gainer  on 
the  turf,  in  the  cockpit,  and  in  the  bullring,^!  had  had  runs  of  luck 
at  cards,  and  days  of  rioting  and  merriment.  Such  were  the  highest 
pleasures  I  had  previously  known ;  when  I  thought  on  them,  and  com- 

?ared  them  with  the  distracting  joy  of   altogether  possessing  Ellen 
.ucas  I  laughed  in  wonder  and  scorn  at  them,  and  those  that  had 
shared  them  with  me. 

I  was  intoxicated  with  my  new  delight:  I  almost  altogether  forsook 
the  business ;  whilst  my  peculations  upon  my  father's  money  became 
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do  extensive  and  systematic  as  to  excite  his  fears  and  saspicions,  though 
they  as  yet  rested  upon  no  particular  individual.  She  was  still  staying 
as  servant  in  the  house. 

In  the  niean  time  the  man  Orroond,  her  relation,  to  whom  I  had  given 
the  situation  of  clerk,  continued  to  rise  higher  and  higher  in  my  father's 
estimation.  He  was  most  devoted  to  his  duty,  regular  in  his  habits, 
flatteringly  attentive  to  the  old  man's  whims  and  peculiarities — indeed, 
was  the  very  beau  ideal  of  a  faithful  servant,  and  soon  acquired  the 
complete  and  absolute  confidence  of  his  master. 

Still  amid  all  this  my  heart  was  haunted  with  continual  doubts ;  my 
father  must  find  out,  sooner  or  later,  my  recent  proceedings,  and  I 
trembled  for  the  issue. 

I  was  altogether  dependant  upon  him ;  not  one  morsel  of  bread 
could  I  earn  by  my  own  powers  or  resources.  I  knew  intimately  all 
the  complicated  processes  of  the  distillery,  but  I  had  never  applied  the 
hand  ; — indeed,  my  habits  were  altogether  inconsistent  with  daily  la- 
bour. If  he  were  to  cast  me  ofi*,  I  should  be  a  beggar ;  and  she  with 
whom  I  had  promised  to  share  the  proceeds  of  our  princely  business  ! — 
love  would  spring  from  her  bosom, — that  love  on  which  almost  my  ex- 
istence now  depended,  and  give  place  to  the  anger,  the  hatred,  and  all 
the  bitterness  with  which  poverty  and  want  supplant  the  warmer  affec- 
tions. 

But  now  the  thought  arose  in  my  mind, — What  if  my  father  should 
die  ?  Should  not  I  be  lord  of  this  great  trade,  and  able  to  pour  thou- 
sands into  her  lap.  I  began  to  hope,  to  wish,  and  at  last  I  determined 
on  his  end,  and  set  coolly  and  systematically  to  think  over  it, — yes, 
procured  books,  medical  and  of  other  descriptions,  studied  them,  and 
hatched  up  in  my  mind  for  some  method  of  putting  him  secretly  and 
unsuspectedly  out  of  the  way.  You  shudder !  When  you  have  seen 
a  few  more  deathbeds,  you  will  take  such  a  confession  more  coolly." 

(I  was  much  horrified  by  this  most  atrocious  acknowledgment,  and 
had  unconsciously  made  some  gestures  indicative  of  this  feeling.  He 
saw  my  emotion,  and  sneered,  as  if  pitying  my  ignorance  oC  human 
nature.  It  seemed  to  render  the  unnatural  villain  desirous  of  adding 
yet  more  to  the  hideous  interest  of  his  account.) 

'^  Well,  while  this  was  going  on  my  father  came  into  the  house  one 
afternoon  in  a  state  of  fearful  excitement ; — he  had  discovered  all. 
Never  before  had  I  seen  him  in  such  a  fury.  He  vehemently  protested 
I  could  not  be  of  his  blood, — launched  curses  at  me,  my  mother,  and 
her  relations ;  even  her  native  district  of  country  did  not  escape.  Then 
he  attacked  me  on  account  of  my  apostacy,  as  he  called  it,  accused  me 
of  robbery  of  his  money,  vehemently  asserted  he  would  prosecute  me : 
then  coming  to  my  marrias;e,  upbraided  me  with  a  number  of  sins  I 
had  no  idea  I  was  guilty  of.  He  would  not  call  by  the  name  marriage 
any  ceremony  performed  by  a  Catholic  priest,  but  styled  it  cohabiting 
with  a  woman  of  abandoned  character — a  servant — when  he  himself 
had  arranged  a  match  suitable  for  me,  and  proportioned  to  his  rank  in 
business.  Finally,  he  loudly  assured  me  that  not  a  farthing  of  the 
fortune  he  had  accumulated  should  ever  go  to  support  my  paramour, 
myself,  or  one  of  my  mother's  blood.  No !  he  would  go  next  day  and 
make  a  will,  disinheriting  me,  and  would  publisli  an  advertisement  in 
the  newspapers  renouncing  all  connexion  with  me, 
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But  ere  he  had  got  this  length,  my  passion  had  arisen*  and  now 
equalled  his  own.  I  accused  him  of  hypocrisy,  dishonesty,  and  cruel 
treatment  of  my  mother.  I  told  him  I  rejoiced  to  think  her  fame  had 
been  aspersed,  and  that  there  was  a  probability  of  my  being  no  child 
of  his. 

Here  he  became  perfectly  frantic,  struck  me,  rained  blows  upon  me. 
I  resisted — retaliated — in  short,  we  had  a  regular  fight,  and  he  beiag 
somewhat  of  the  weakest,  had  the  worst  of  it.  He  screamed  for  help, 
and  the  constables  rushed  in.  Had  they  not,  I  verily  believe  I  shoold 
have  brought  my  career  of  crime  to  an  earlier  termination,  for  I  saw  a 
razor  laid  on  the  top  of  a  glass  over  the  chimney-piece,  and  had  thought 
of  dragging  him  to  it  across  the  floor/' 

(He  made  a  long  pause  here.  I  may  state  that  during  this  latter 
part  of  the  narration,  the  look  of  bodily  suffering  completely  left  his 
face,  being  supplanted  by  an  expression  of  excited  passion ^  evidently 
raised  in  his  mind  by  the  recollection  of  these  events.) 

^'  As  soon  as  he  could  speak  articulately,  he  directed  them  to  seize  me ; 
and,  while  they  held  me  fast,  thrust  me  with  his  own  hands  out  of  the 
house.  Immediately  after,  and  while  I  yetstood  almost  crying  with  balked 
fury,  and  my  face  burning  with  shame,  my  wife  was  pushed  out,  la- 
menting and  screaming,  her  chest  being  bundled  out  after  her ;  the  door 
was  shut,  and  there  we  stood  together  among  a  laree  crowd  that  had 
collected,  exposed  to  curiosity,  compassion,  wonder,  or  ridicule,  accord- 
ing to  the  humours  of  the  individuals  composing  it. 

We  found  our  way  to  a  wretched  lodging,  with  which,  in  my  former 
days,  my  adventures  had  made  me  acquainted,  and  with  the  produce 
of  some  jewellery  I  had  presented  to  her,  and  which  was  in  her  chest, 
managed  to  sustain  life  for  some  time. 

Shortly  after  the  above  occurrences,  I  saw  in  a  newspaper  an  adver- 
tisement, signed  by  my  father,  informing  the  public  that  all  connexion 
between  us  had  ceased  ;  and  that  for  any  debts  contracted  by  me  after 
that  date,  he  would  not  hold  himself  responsible. 

Not  long  after,  another  appeared,  statmg  that  tlie  spirit  manufactur- 
ing business  hitherto  conducted  by  Patrick  Erris,  would  in  future  be 
carried  on  under  the  firm  of  '^  Erris  and  Ormond,"  John  Ormond 
having  been  admitted  as  managing  partner  into  the  concern.  This  last 
was  signed  severally — Philip  Erris  and  John  Ormond. 

When  I  read  these  announcements,  I  first  perceived  the  full  extent 
of  the  misfortune  I  had  brought  upon  myself. 

I  went  to  Ellen,  and  with  drooping  spirits  told  her  of  the  facts.  A 
torrent  of  upbraiding  was  my  reward,  for  I  now  began  to  find  her  wil- 
ful, spiteful,  ill-humoured, — a  perpetual  scold;  but,  believe  me  as  you 
may,  not  one  whit  had  my  passion  for  her  abated:  her  fatal  power  over 
me  seemed  rather  to  have  increased.  When  she  was  out  of  temper  I 
was  miserable,  and  her  smiles  became  only  the  more  precious  from  their 
rarity. 

Judge  then  of  my  state,  when  I  began  to  see  her  conduct,  and  evi- 
dently her  feelings  toward  me,  undergoing  a  rapid  change.  I  was  be- 
coming indifferent  to  her — my  pipe  was  out  as  they|say ;  somebody  else 
had  supplanted  me  in  her  affections.  Long  I  endeavoured  to  blind  my- 
self,  jo  the  fact ;  but  at  last  it  became  too  palpable.  I  became  jealous. 
Still  my  love  fiercely  burned  for  her ;  but  it  was  equalled  by  hatred 
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of  him,  whoever  he  might  be,  whose  image  had  thrown  me  ioto  dark 
eclipse. 

Gracious  Heaven !  were  you  ever  jealous  of  your  wife,  eh  ?  Oh,  you 
don't  know  what  it  is !  I  stated  to  her  my  fears  and  suspicions — she 
looked  at  me  with  contempt,  and  said  nothing. 

I  became  very  wretched ;  my  spirits  sank.  Our  funds,  too,  were 
now  exhausted,  and  this  added  to  the  misery  I  felt.  I  never  knew 
what  this  world  was  till  I  came  to  want  money. 

At  once  the  thought  rose  in  my  mind,  that  if  plenty  once  more 
smiled  upon  us,  her  affection  for  me  would  be  rekindled.  I  resolved  to 
go  back  to  my  father,  state  my  penitence,  and  appealing  to  his  natural 
affection,  implore  a  restoration  to  his  house,  and  to  the  station  and  pro- 
spects of  his  son. 

I  did  this,  and  you  may  know  the  strength  of  the  motive  that  could 
induce  me  to  undergo  such  a  humiliation.  I  found  him  at  the  works. 
He  appeared  much  changed  for  the  worse  by  the  scenes  that  had  oc- 
curred. 

The  moment  he  saw  me,  all  his  anger  returned — a  paroxysm  of  rage 
came  upon  him.  I  knelt  to  him,  and  prayed  his  forgiveness.  I  wept 
and  grovelled  on  the  earth  in  the  abjectness  of  my  entreaties  :  yes,  in 
the  presence  of  those  workmen  whom  I  had  commanded  as  a  master ! 
His  passion  only  increased.  I  turned  to  Ormond,  who  stood  by,  and 
reminding  him  of  what  I  had  done  for  him,  urged  his  intercession  with 
my  exasperated  parent.  But  the  villain  only  laughed  at  me,  and  look- 
ing, as  he  mocked,  to  the  men,  they  joined  with  hootings  in  the  ridicule, 
and  speedily  my  father,  with  their  assistance,  seizing  me,  gave  me  in 
charge  to  a  constable,  and  had  me  removed  to  the  stationhouse,  where 
I  was  confined  forty-eight  hours  for  drunkenness — for  I  really  had 
taken  a  glass  or  so  with  the  view  of  screwing  up  ray  nerves  for  the 
nonce,  and  to  this  account  the  magistrate  laid  the  extravagance  of  my 
behaviour. 

But,  after  all,  the  thing  that  most  amazed  me  was  the  conduct  of  the 
sconndrel  Ormond.     I  could  not  believe  my  own  recollection. 

Surely,  thought  I,  I  must  have  deceived  myself :  he  has  been  only 
acting; — aware  as  he  is  of  my  father's  temper,  he  has  been  only 
feigning  this  treatment  of  me  in  order  not  to  lose  his  favour.  No  doubt 
he  cherishes  toward  me  the  warmest  feelings  of  gratitude,  respect,  and 
sympathy,  and  is  continually  endeavouring,  in  the  way  he  deems  most 
safe  and  suitable,  to  turn  away  the  old  man's  wrath.  I  will  seek  him 
alone,  and  we  will  concoct  together  some  plan  for  a  reconciliation. 

Two  or  three  evenings  after  that,  when  hunger — positive  want  of 
food — ^had  been  added  to  my  sufferings,  I  watched  for  him,  and  at 
length  observed  him,  after  seeing  the  large  gates  of  the  distillery  locked, 
walk  away  along  the  dark  and  lone  street  in  which  it  stood. 

1  met  him,  and  going  close  to  him  wished  him  a  good  evening,  and 
began  immediately,  and  with  perfect  confidence,  to  remark  iipon  the 
circumstances  I  have  detailed.  Stopping  short,  however,  as  we  walked, 
he  interrupted  me. 

*^  Hark  ye,  Philip,"  said  he,  addressing  me  with  contemptuous  fami- 
liarity, *'  1  say  it  at  once  and  for  all,  and  pray  keep  mind  of  it  for  the 
future,  I  desire  to  have  nothing  to  say  to  you,  and  nothing  to  do  with 
you.     It  b  not  probable  I  shall  require  your  interest  with  the  old 
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geotleman  any  further.  My  income  as  junior  partner,  though  only  a  sixth 
of  the  net  returns,  is  amply  comfortable  just  now,  especially  as  I  have  in 
prospect  the  goodwill,  you  understand,  and  possibly  something  more: 
lueky  fellow !  eh  ?  But  now,  good  evening.  Don't  annoy  me.  Give 
my  kind  love  to  Ellen  Lucas  when  you  see  her  next;  tell  her  I  hope 
she  has  not  forgotten  her  old  man/' 

At  the  beginning  of  this  speech  I  thought  he  was  in  jest,  but  soon  I 
saw  the  truth.  But  what — what  means  that  last  insinuation  ?  Would 
he  have  me  believe  that  any  one — that  he  f — oh,  madness !  As  the 
idea  swelled  and  took  form  in  my  mind,  I  became  perfectly  frantic.  I 
sprang  at  his  throat,  almost  blinded  with  fury,  and  actually  fastened  on 
him  with  my  teeth. 

But  he  was  a  great  heavy  fellow,  more  than  six  feet  in  height,  and 
as  strong  as  an  ox.  He  shook  me  ofT,  and  with  a  light  cane  he  car- 
ried rained  lashes  on  my  face  and  shoulders.  I  stood  up  before 
him  unwincingly.  I  would  not  have  called  for  help  or  have  turned  to 
escape  from  him  for  a  world.  After  a  minute  of  this  down  I  dropped 
in  a  dead  faint,  partly  from  the  pain  of  the  cuts,  partly  from  excess  of 
impotent  rage. 

It  appeared  he  walked  quietly  away.  As  for  me,  I  had  fallen  with 
my  head  in  the  kennel,  and  the  cold  water  from  the  street  running 
along  speedily  restored  me  to  activity.  I  started  up  and  skulked 
home. 

I  saw  at  once  that  as  far  as  frame  went,  he  was  much  my  superior. 
As  this  thought  rose  in  my  mind  I  laughed  in  my  heart  as  I  set  my 
mind  to  scheme  up  some  deep  plan  of  retaliation,  in  which  I  did  not 
care  if  I  was  myself  involved,  provided  only  my  desire  of  vengeance 
vras  fully  glutted. 

But  the  wormwood  was  in  the  treatment  I  now  received  from  her. 
Every  object  of  mine  that  she  could  thwart  she  did  :  every  word  she 
contradicted,  whilst  she  made  me  a  subject  of  continual  vituperation  and 
ridicule  to  the  wretched  associates  with  whom  our  misery  made  us 
herd  ;  and  her  murmuring  and  repining  never  ceased.  This  from  any 
indifferent  person  would  have  been  intolerable;  from  her  toward  whom 
my  vehement  love  had  as  yet  suffered  no  abatement,  it  was  distracting. 
I  flew  for  relief  to  my  old  consolation — liquor ;  and,  for  a  while,  I  be- 
came a  street  pest;  continually  wandering  drunk  about  the  town; 
hooted  by  boys  ;  an  object  of  public  sport  and  contempt. 

At  length,  when  I  had  been  confined  to  hard  labour  in  the  house  of 
correction  and  been  kept  tolerably  sober  for  a  day  or  two,  I  reflected  that 
this  was  never  the  way  to  accomplish  what  was  now  the  great  object  of 
my  existence.  I  made  a  firm  resolution  to  keep  as  free  from  spirits  as, 
mnsidering  my  habits,  I  possibly  could,  and  on  leaving  the  prison  pro- 
ceeded to  carry  the  plan  into  effect 

But  when  I  left  it  a  complicated  piece  of  news  burst  upon  me :— • 

My  father,  it  was  stated,  had  had  his  reason  so  far  impaired  as  to  re- 
quire seclusion  in  an  asylum  for  the  insane,  which  was  no  doubt  to  be 
accounted  for  from  my  conduct  and  its  accompanying  circumstances. 
This  was  quite  possible,  I  make  no  doubt,  for  the  behaviour  of  bis 
whole  previous  lifeJiad  been  such  as  to  indicate  a  constitutional  tend- 
ency to  mental  disorder ;  which  probably,  by  the  way,  you  may  think  I 
have  inherited  from  him.    But  a  striking  particular  was,  that  the  whole 
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busioess  was  in  the  uncontrolled  hands  of  Mr.  Ormond,  into  which 
also  the  proceeds  were  flowing. 

It  was  curious  to  hear  the  opinions  of  people  that  knew  us.  My 
father's  madness  was  admitted  on  all  hands,  as  also  my  own ;  indeed 
I  was  given  to  understand  that  my  proceedings  had  given  a  consider- 
able  bias  to  the  opinions  of  the  doctors,  whose  certificates  had  autho- 
rized his  confinement.  We  were  a  pitied  family,  and  Mr.  Ormond 
met  with  every  commendation  for  his  steadiness,  rectitude,  and  busi- 
ness activity.  I  was  also  informed  that  he  had  at  one  time  expressed 
his  intention  of  having  me  too  subjected  to  judicial  inspection,  and,  if 
possible,  despatched  to  the  same  quarters. 

All  this, — ^moreover  that  my  father  was  in  a  very  dangerous  state, 
and  not  expected  to  survive,  was  told  me  by  the  keeper  of  a  whiskey 
cellar,  from  whom  I  had  been  in  the  habit  of  getting  my  small  daily 
supplies,  and  whose  house  was  of  course  the  first  place  I  sought  on 
being  set  at  large. 

On  leaving  this  place  I  set  oflf  homeward,  if  the  hole  I  had  har- 
boured in  could  be  called  by  such  a  name.  As  I  went  I  reflected  on,  and 
was  amazed  at,  the  singular  run  of  luck  that  had  blessed  this  most 
consummate  scoundrel,  Ormond,  who  had  thus  in  a  few  months  found 
his  way  to  fortune  over  the  necks  of  his  benefactors.  With  my  mind 
filled  with^ working  thoughts  I  slunk  along  through  lanes  and  alleys 
toward  the  place  where  I  had  left  Ellen  the  day  of  my  imprisonment. 
As  I  drew  near  the  place  I  began  to  conjecture,  to  hope,  to  be  anxious 
—to  dread.  What  was  I  to  expect,— joy  at  my  return,  pity  for  my 
misfortunes,  upbraiding  for  my  misconduct, — or  could  any  thing  have 
happened  to  her  in  my  absence? 

I  entered  the  house.  She  was  not  there  !  I  inquired  when  she 
would  be : — a  loud  laugh  was  the  reply  ;  and  when  it  ceased  I  was  told 
she  had  gone  to  stay  with  a  gentleman. 

A  gentleman  1  1  staggered  back  as  if  I  had  been  struck  on  the 
head,  while  my  heart  whispered  the  name  Ormonde  but  my  tongue  was 
silent.     I  could  not  speak — I  turned  round  and  left  the  place. 

It  was  getting  late  in  the  evening,  and  almost  unconsciously,  I  took 
my  way  towards  his  house.  On  my  arrival  there  I  found  a  hackney- 
carriage  drawn  up  opposite  the  door.  Presently  out  they  came  toge- 
ther,— yes,  there  she  was,  leaning  on  his  arm !  My  eyes  were  riveted 
on  her,  as  he  led  her  forth,  beaming  in  her  strange  beauty,  bright  as 
when  she  first  seduced  me,  and  decked  out  in  splendid  apparel  and  or- 
naments. Oh  doctor,  doctor,  the  thought  of  that  sight  yet  maddens 
me,  though  twenty  years  have  passed  since  then ! 

The  first  regular  theatre  we  have  had  in  this  town  had  just  been 
completed  and  was  that  night  to  be  opened,  and  they  were  on  their 
way  to  the  scene. 

They  both  saw  me  as  they  crossed  the  pavement.  He  laughed, 
and  motioned  her  to  look  at  me ; — while  she,  my  wife,  affected  to  turn 
away  and  hang  down  her  head. 

I  was  frantic,  I  cannot  describe  to  you  the  feelings  that  settled  in 
my  mind.  Hatred — ^jealousy — not  that  fantastic  emotion  built  on 
trifles  light  as  air,  but  the  dread  passion  of  one  who  knows — who  with 
his  eyes  sees  himself  betrayed  :  these,  mingled  with  intense,  unquench- 
able, and  sorrowing,  supplicating  love  to  her,  even  now,  and  with 
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bitter  self-condemnation  filled  my  bosom.  I  felt  nky  heart,  as  it  were, 
swelling  and  rising  up  in  my  throat.  Oh,  how  it  beat,  as  my  eye 
moved  and  rested  on  him  !  My  first  impulse  was  to  attack  him ;  but  it 
was  useless,  he  had  ten  times  my  strength,  and  I  would  only  be  ex- 
posing myself  to  new  contumely,  and  in  her  presence.  Would  you 
believe  it? — all  I  did  was  to  stand  and  grin  at  him, — make  faces  at 
him — upon  my  soul.  I  could  not  help  it,  my  whole  frame  was  quiver- 
ing with  the  emotion  I  was  suppressing.  They  entered  the  carriage 
and  drove  away. 

That  night  I  committed  my  first  theft.  I  had  been  guilty  of  cheat- 
ing at  cards  and  other  games  before,  but  this  was  my  first  case  of  re- 
gular stealing.  With  the  proceeds  I  bought  a  pistol  at  an  old-iron 
stall,  and  some  powder,  and  procured  leaden  slugs  by  cutting  frag- 
ments from  the  rain -pipes  on  the  walls  of  houses.  Having  ascertained 
that  the  weapon  was  trustworthy,  I  lay  in  wait  for  them  as  they  emeiged 
from  the  theatre. 

It  was  a  beautiful  moonlight  night,  and  they  walked  towards  his 
bouse.  I  shrunk  in  the  shadow  behind  them  and  listened.  They  were 
talking  and  laughing  together.  At  length,  watching  my  opportunity,  I 
crept  up  close  behind  them.  I  raised  the  pistol,  and  pointed  it  at  the 
back  of  his  head,  he  was  not  two  feet  in  advance  of  it.  I  slipped  my 
finger  to  the  trigger,  and  was  about  to  pull. 

"  Strange,*'  thought  I,  *'  revenge  is  not  such  a  sweet  thing  as  I 
thought.  What,  shall  an  instantaneous  death  compensate  for  the 
m^hty  wrong  he  has  wrought  to  me  ?'* 

My  arm  dropped  to  my  side,  and  I  stood  stock  still,  looking  after 
them,  as  gradually  increasing  their  distance  they  moved  away  from  me, 
all  unconscious  of  my  neighbourhood. 

Next  day  I  sought  employment  as  a  working  distiller — with  difficulty 
obtained  it.  I  did  not,  however,  long  preserve  it :  my  habits  of  idleness 
and  intoxication  were  altogether  inconsistent  with  it,  and  I  was  dis- 
missed from  the  work. 

This  being  the  case,  my  last  resource  was  to  join  with  some  old  con- 
nexions of  my  dog-fighting  days,  and  commence  the  manufacture  of 
potyeen  among  the  hills. 

There  weie  nearly  a  dozen  of  us  in  the  gang,  and  we  carried  on  the 
thing  in  the  most  systematic  manner,  occasionally  diversifying  the  pur- 
suit by  a  little  smuggling  through  the  Isle  of  Man  into  England- 
more  frequently  by  fishing  and  shooting. 

Some  of  us  had  followed  the  employment  from  their  boyhood,  but 
most  were  broken-down  characters  like  myself,  who  took  to  it  for  their 
bread,  but  especially  to  be  sure  of  a  continual  and  plentiful  supply  of 
spirits.  My  knowledge  of  the  processes  as  conducted  on  a  large  soUe, 
was  decidedly  an  acquisition,  and  I  speedily  acquired  much  influence 
in  the  party.  Our  apparatus  was  of  the  simplest  description,  light  and 
easily  removed,  for  we  had  no  fixed  place  of  working,  but  shifted  about 
as  occasion  demanded. 

It  was  a  week  here,  and  ten  days  there  ;  now  in  an  old  barn,  now  m 
a  hut  in  the  middle  of  a  bog;  anon  in  some  lonely  cave  in  the  moun- 
tains, or  among  the  rocks  of  the  shore,  but  always  within  a  conve- 
nient distance  from  this  town,  where  the  chief  market  of  our  produce 
lay. 

The  prime  seat  of  the  manufacture,  previous  to  my  joining,  had  been 
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Uie  ruins  of  an  old  castle,  about  eighteen  or  twenty  miles  from  the 
town,  and  a  couple  or  so  from  the  sea-coast.  One  tower  of  it  only  re- 
mained standing,  the  rest  being  a  heap  of  masses  of  stone  and  mortar. 
Beneath  this  tower  was  a  large,  low-roofed  vault,  whose  only  proper 
vent  was  a  square  trap  in  the  arch,  through  which  you  descended  into  it. 
In  order,  however,  to  admit  a  current  of  air  for  their  furnaces,  they 
had  dug  a  hole  through  the  thickness  of  the  wall  which  opened  on  the 
outside,  close  to  the  edge  of  a  stream,  and  covered  by  brushwood  and 

This  Tault,  however,  was  found  to  be  so  damp,  as  materially  to  in- 
terfere with  the  delicate  processes  necessary,  as  well  as  with  the  health 
of  the  operatives,  some  of  whom  caught  their  deaths  there ;  and  finally, 
though  admirably  adapted  in  so  far  as  concealment  went,  it  was 
abandoned. 

When  I  had  been  a  few  days  connected  with  the  set,  we  found  it 
most  advantageous  to  ply  the  trade  at  an  old  mill  which  had  been  for 
some  years  in  disuse.  It  is  situated  at  a  place  called  the  Mill  Hole,  a 
wild  spot  on  the  coast,  about  twenty  miles  from  here. 

This  place  possessed  peculiar  points  of  merit.  It  was  surrounded, 
landward,  by  miles  of  mountainous,  almost  uninhabited,  moorland. 
A  stream,  coming  from  the  hills,  found  its  way  to  the  sea  beside  it, 
washing  its  walls,  and  among  the  rocks  through  and  over  which  it 
gushed,  were  innumerable  crevices,  most  suitable  for  concealment. 
Moreover,  the  sea  hard  by  afforded  every  convenience  for  the  transport 
of  oar  commodities ;  and  possessed  of  all  these  advantages,  we  soon 
began  to  extend  our  speculations,  and  shortly  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  authorities  of  this  town. 

Several  licensed  distillers  formed  a  society  for  the  suppression  of  the 
illicit  trade,  and  kept  a  very  high  reward  continually  advertised  for  the 
conviction  of  offenders.  The  secretary  of  this  society,  and  he  whose 
name  was  affixed  to  the  [)lacards  offering  the  reward,  was  no  other 
than  my  old  acquaintance,  Mr.  Ormond^  of  the  firm  of  Erris  and  Or- 
mond. 

But  we  were  not  very  apprehensive  of  any  immediate  danger,  as 
our  agent  in  the  town  had  especially  informed  us  that  we  were  not  at 
all  suspected.  This  person  proved  to  be  a  traitor — the  temptation  of 
the  reward  was  too  strong  for  him,  and  he  betrayed  the  whole  concern 
to  Ormond,  who  immediately  communicated  with  the  high  sheriff  of  the 
county. 

The  result  was,  that  early  one  morning  as  a  man  named  Quin  and 
myself  were  engaged  within  the  old  mill,  he,  who  was  lying  along 
upon  the  ground,  thought  he  heard  it  vibrate  with  a  heavy  tread.  We 
thought  this  might  be  the  rest  of  our  crew  who  had  gone  up  to  the 
tower  for  some  g^in,  having  with  them  a  light,  rickety  cart  or  car  with 
which  we  used  to  transport  materials ;  but,  on  listening  further,  we 
perceived  a  regular  measured  step  as  of  soldiers  on  the  march.  We 
ran  out,  and  about  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  off  saw  a  party  of  mili- 
tary, accompanied  by  two  civilians.  One  of  these  was  an  excise- 
officer,  the  other  was  Ormond,  in  his  capacity  of  secretary  of  the  Pro- 
tection Society. 

The  instant  they  saw  us  they  quickened  their  pace  into  a  run.  Or- 
mond recognised  me.  I  saw  him  pointing  me  out  with  violent  gesticu- 
lations to  the  officer  that  accompanied  him.     He  was  mounted  on  a 
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blood-horse — an  exceedingly  beautiful  and  spirited  animal,  and  imme- 
diately gave  chase  to  us. 

I  stood  for  a  moment  looking  at  him,  my  blood  boiling  with  asto- 
nishment, hatred,  and  rage:  the  next  moment,  however,  the  instinct 
of  self-preservation  overcame  these  feelings,  and  turning,  I  ran  rapidly 
after  Quin  towards  the  shore,  close  to  which  we  had  a  small  hooker 
moored.  We  rushed  into  the  sea,  and  swam  off,  using  our  utmost  ex- 
ertions. Ormond  came  galloping  up,  ere  we  had  made  three  strokes 
from  the  beach.  Enraged  at  our  escape,  he  made  furious  attempts  to 
urge  his  horse  yet  after  us ;  the  animal,  however,  refusing  to  take  the 
water,  stopped  short,  reared,  kicked,  and  finally  threw  him  among  the 
sand.  He  had  preserved  his  grasp  of  the  reins,  and  immediately  springy 
ing  up,  began  whipping  the  beast  with  great  violence. 

As  soon  as  we  got  on  board  the  hooker,  we  cast  off  the  line  that 
attached  it  to  its  grapnel,  and  rowed  out  with  all  speed  to  sea.  Whea 
we  had  reached  a  safe  distance,  we  lay  upon  our  oars  to  watch  their 
proceedings.  We  saw  them  first  read  over,  probably  by  way  of  form, 
one  or  two  papers,  and  immediately  after  they  fell  to  work,  and  demo- 
lished our  whole  apparatus. 

All  this  while  Ormond  was  riding  about  the  mill,  interfering,  direct- 
ing, and  making  himself  the  busiest  of  all,  appearing  to  be  exulting  ia 
his  work  with  a  devilish  glee. 

And  there  was  1  lying  inactive  on  my  oar — a  spectator  from  a  dis- 
tance, while  my  last  means  of  earning  my  bread  was  being  annihilated 
by  him  who  had  already  robbed  me  of  every  other  thing — station,  wealth, 
love  !  What  could  I  have  done  to  him  that,  not  content  with  this,  he 
should  pursue  me  still  with  such  rancour — persecute  me  with  such  ex- 
terminating malignity  ?  I  had  raised  him  from  the  very  dunghill,  apd 
sent  him  to  my  own  place.  Oh,  ingratitude, — most  mortal  of  the  sios 
that  sink  men's  souls, — surely  from  the  smoke  of  the  bottomless  pit 
didst  thou  draw  the  deep  dye  that  blackens  thy  hideous  front ! 

I  felt  as  if  struck  dumb.  While  Quin,  my  companion,  shrieked 
oaths  and  maledictions  at  them  across  the  water,  I  remained  mate 
and  calm  looking  on,  but  the  state  of  my  thoughts  during  that  fearful 
time  I  It  was  as  if  my  whole  mind  were  not  an  aggregate  of  faculties, 
as  you  philosophers  will  have  it,  but  one  single  dread  passion,  revenge/ 
My  heart  beat  slowly  and  laboriously ;  there  seemed  to  be  a  dull  heavy 
mass  weighing  down  my  bosom — my  skin  felt  cold — I  actually  shivered. 
Then  in  the  silent  thoughts  of  my  own  heart  I  prayed  to  the  fiend, 
that  I  felt  was  there  at  the  time,  that  he  would  glut  me  to  the  teeth 
with  vengeance,  though  I  should  perish  with  the  surfeit. 

At  length  as  the  work  of  destruction  continued  in  the  ruin,  a  large 
quantity  of  spirits  appeared  to  have  caught  fire ;  they  were  the  first- 
lings or  products  of  the  first  distillation,  containing  a  large  quantity  of 
essential  oil.  The  burst  of  flame  was  sudden,  loud,  and  very  bright, 
flashing  through  the  small  windows  and  crevices  of  the  old  building. 
Thereupon  Ormond's  horse,  wild  with  fright,  darted  from  the  building, 
and  flew  madly  up  hillwards  from  the  shore.  In  vain  he  attempted  to 
rein  or  manage  it,  it  bore  him  furiously  on,  and  they  disappeared  be- 
hind a  rising  ground,  while  we  could  hear  the  rapid  sounds  of  the  gal- 
loping lessening,  growing  faint,  but  not  slower,  in  the  distance.  The 
excise*ofiicer  rode  a  sl^rt  way  after  him,  but  soon  turned  and  came 
back  alone. 
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Shortljr  after  having  completed  the  destruction  of  the  still,  they 
inarched  in  a  body  away  along  the  shore  in  the  direction  of  the  high- 
way to  this  town,  which  passed  about  three  or  four  miles  distant. 

As  soon  as  we  were  satisfied  of  our  safety,  we  rowed  ashore  and 
landed.  On  going  to  the  mill  we  found  every  thing  broken  or  burnt, 
not  a  stave  of  a  tub  remained  entire.  With  heavy  hearts  we  left  the 
place,  embarked  again,  and  reached  a  quiet  cove,  a  couple  of  miles 
down  the  shore ;  here  we  drew  our  boat  up  on  the  beach  beside  some 
fishermen's  bouses  that  we  knew,  and  went  up  the  country  towards  the 
tower. 

On  reaching  this  ruin,  what  was  our  surprise  to  find  Ormond*9  horse 
standing  among  the  fragments  of  building,  tied  to  a  stone,  and  dripping 
with  perspiration  I  A  loud  sound  of  altercation  reached  our  ears  from 
the  inner  part  of  the  tower,  and  presently  out  rushed  two  or  three  of 
our  band,  and  immediately,  with  eager  exultation,  informed  us  that 
Ormond  had  been  borne  by  his  horse  to  the  immediate  vicinity,  where  it 
had  terminated  its  race  by  falling  to  the  ground. 

They  had  immediately  secured  both  the  horse  and  its  master,  and  he 
was  now  fast  in  the  vault  below,  where  formerly  our  still  had  been 
wrought. 

When  I  heard  this,  the  blood  gushed  to  my  head.  I  grew  dizzy.  I 
could  hardly  see  ;  my  heart  beat  with  bursting  force  and  rapidity  ;  I 
could  not  speak  ;  I  felt  a  strong  impulse  to  drop  upon  my  knees,  and 
return  thanks  to  some  superior  power — not  of  heaven,  certainly,  for 
delivering  him  into  our  hands. 

Not  so  Quin :  partly  by  hurried  speech,  partly  by  signs,  he  gave 
them  to  understand  the  total  de^ruction  of  our  stills  at  the  Mill  Hole, 
and  the  active  share  in  it  of  this  our  prisoner.  The  old  building 
echoed  with  cries  of  execration,  shouts  of  triumph,  and  for  immediate 
vengeance.  There  were  eight  of  us,  every  one  excited  almost  to  mad- 
ness ;  but  what  was  their  joy,  their  fury,  or  their  thirst  for  vengeance 
to  mine  ? 

We  had  a  hurried  consultation  how  we  should  proceed. 

*'  Let  me  see  him,'' cried  I ;  '<  let  me  be  sure  of  him.  Bring  him  to 
look  me  in  the  face  !*' 

Two  of  them  immediately  jumped  into  the  vault  and  pushed  him 
up  through  the  trap.  His  hands  and  feet  had  been  tied,  and  as  they 
thrust  him  up  into  the  light,  he  struggled  much  to  avoid  the  sharp 
edges  of  the  stones.  As  his  head  and  chest  appeared  through  the 
aperture,  and  while  his  eyes  were  yet  blinded  with  the  sudden  change 
from  darkness  to  bright  light,  Quin  rushed  to  him,  and  dashed  his  fist 
with  his  whole  force  into  his  face.  He  fell  back  with  a  loud  cry  upon 
those  below,  but  be  was  again  pushed  up,  while  the  rest  held  Quin 
back.  He  was  set  upon  his  feet,  and  our  boys  dispersed  from  about 
him. 

As  soon  as  he  saw  me  standing  before  him,  his  face,  which  had  be- 
fore been  pale  with  fear,  grew  actually  greenish-yellow  in  colour.  He 
trembled  violently,  his  knees  knocked  together,  and  he  staggered; 
presently  a  flow  of  blood  gushed  to  his  face,  and  the  red  mingling  with 
the  yellow,  produced  a  livid  lurid  hue,  a  satisfying  indication  of  the 
thoughts  that  were  passing  in  his  mind. 

I  stood  and  glared  at  him  with  all  the  luxury  of  triumphant  animo- 
sity, then  going  close  to  him — 
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"  Now/'  I  cried,  "  now  you — " 

(Here  the  narrator  came  out  with  a  torrent  of  roost  ghastly  impreca- 
tions, altogether  unsuitable  for  any  pages.) 

''Now,  whose  hands  are  you  in?  Whose  turn  is  it  now?  What 
have  you  to  expect?  How  nave  you  served  me?  Hearken,  now,  you 
black-hearted  Judas,  that  betrayed  your  master — ^think  over  all  that 
you  have  done  to  me,  and  reflect  that  with  help  from  the  devil,  I  will 
take  the  full  equivalent  of  it  out  of  your  body !  Before  another  sun 
rises,  you  will  be  murdered  !  I  will  have  revenge !  Do  you  know  what 
that  is  ?" 

In  this  way  I  continued  to  rave  in  his  ears  till,  in  a  paroxysm  of  fear, 
lie  turned  to  the  rest,  and  imploring  compassion,  offered  them  rewards 
and  immunity  from  the  law  if  they  would  seize  me  and  allow  him  to 
escape.  But  they  laughed  at  him.  Then  he  tried  to  intimidate  us^ 
telling  us  that  if  any  violence  were  offered  him,  we  should  dearly 
pay  the  penalty  ;  but  finding  this  to  be  of  as  little  avail,  he  dared  to 
appeal  to  me,  to  promise  me  a  sum  of  money,  and  a  passage  out  of 
the  country,  if  I  would  be  his  friend,  and  intercede  with  my  comrades 
for  him ! 

I  was  amazed. 

''  What !"  cried  I, ''  you  have  robbed  me  of  every  thing  a  man  can 
have  in  this  world — ^home,  rank,  wealth,  and  love.  You  are  inhabit- 
ing my  house,  spending  my  fortune,  filling  my  station  in  society,  para- 
mour of  my  wife !  Yes,  you  most  villanous  of  traitors — you  have 
driven  me  to  what  I  am  I  You  have  scoffed  at  me,  whipped  me,  per- 
secuted me  to  death,  for  no  cause :  and  not&,  when  I  have  you  in  my 
power,  would  it  not  be  sweet  revenge  to  take  a  few  pounds  of  my  own 
money,  and  go  away  from  you  out  of  the  country  ?" 

He  remained  speechless,  and  again  the  yellow  tinge  overspread  his 
face  as  we  seized  upon  him,  and  stifling  his  vain  screams  for  mercy  and 
help,  put  him  down  once  more  into  the  vault,  and  laying  a  broad, 
flat  stone  over  the  trap,  heaped  others  upon  it,  to  make  assurance  doubly 
sure. 

We  then  entered  into  a  consultation  together  with  regard  to  his  fate. 
We  were  unanimous  in  resolving  on  his  death,  and  ft  was  proposed  to 
toss  up  who  should  despatch  him.  This  I  immediately  volunteered — 
they  would  scarcely  hear  of  it,  insisting  that  the  danger  should  be 
equally  shared.  But  when  I  sued  and  prayed  them  to  consider  my 
wrongs,  and  grant  me  this  satisfaction ;  when  I  told  them  the  story  I 
have  told  you,  though  many  of  them  doubted  that  such  things  could 
be,  and  considered  me  at  least  exaggerating,  yet  my  pleading  was  al- 
lowed, and  it  was  agreed  that  I  should  do  the  deed,  while  Qutn  oflered 
to  stand  by  me,  in  case  he  should  prove  too  much  for  one. 

For  themselves,  the  plan  was  this  :  They  were  to  go  off,  collect  four 
or  five  days'  provision  and  water  for  the  hooker,  and  settle  their  affairs 
in  this  country,  for  even  they  had  much  to  settle  on  so  short  a  notice. 
This  done,  Quin  was  to  be  sent  to  inform  me  that  all  was  ready  for  our 
escape,  when  we  should,  immediately  on  completing  our  purpose,  flee 
to  a  certain  place  on  the  coast,  where  they  were  to  be  waiting,  embark 
with  them,  and  make  sail  for  the  coast  of  England,  there  to  lurk  till  the 
noise  of  the  affair  should  blow  over. 

For  all  that  night  and  next  day  I  kept  watch  within  the  ruin,  some- 
times going  to  look  after  the  horse,  or  for  food,  or  drink,  but  mostly 
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sitting  on  the  pile  of  stones  over  the  entrance  to  the  vaalt,  in  which  I 
could  often  indistinctly  hear  him  stirring  about. 

When  the  second  night  came  round,  Quin  came  to  inform  me  they 
were  all  ready  with  the  hooker.  Thereupon,  with  stern  and  silent  ala- 
crity, we  commenced  removing  the  stones  from  over  the  trap)  and  light- 
ing a  splint  of  bog-pine,  jumped  down  together. 

To  our  amazement,  Ormond  was  not  to  be  seen.  There  lay  the  cord 
with  which  his  hands  and  feet  had  been  bound,  but  where  was  he  ? 
The  question  was  immediately  resolved.  The  vent  which  I  have  said 
we  constructed  to  cause  a  current  of  air  for  the  still  fires,  this  he  had 
discovered,  and  with  the  help  of  an  old  reaping-hook  he  had  found, 
wherewith  also  he  had  cut  the  cords,  had  enlarged  it  from  a  few 
inches  to  several  feet  in  size. 

This  was  not  so  di£&cult,  for  the  damp  had  regularly  sapped  the  wall, 
and  the  great  angular  ill- built  stones  would  come  away  in  the  hands  of 
a  strong  man  with  much  readiness.  Our  attention  was  directed  to  it 
by  hearing  a  sound  of  violent  struggling,  and,  on  darting  across  the 
vault  to  where  the  aperture  gaped,  we  found  within  it  the  body  of  our 
prisoner.  His  head  was  outside  the  wall,  which  was  here  about  eight 
feet  in  thickness,  and  his  shoulders  had  stuck  fast  in  the  outer  opening, 
which,  owing  to  the  mortar  being  hard  and  firm,  from  proximity 
to  the  air,  he  could  not  so  easily  enlarge.  With  a  wild  shout  of  joy 
we  caught  hold  of  his  heels  and  drew  him  gradually  in,  securing  him 
the  while  by  binding  the  cord  firmly  around  his  limbs. 

Though  much  spent  with  hunger  and  thirst,  and  the  labour  of  exca- 
vating the  old  wall,  still  he  struggled  much,  and  violently,  and  would 
yet  have  been  a  match  for  either  of  us  singly,  but  in  the  hands  of  both 
it  was  unavailing  ;  and  at  last,  flushed  and  covered  with  perspiration, 
his  eyes  wildly  glancing,  his  heart  beating  and  his  breath  panting,  he 
lay  on  the  floor  of  the  vault,  his  ankles  and  knees  bound  firmly  toge<* 
ther,  and  his  hands  twisted  and  tied  behind  his  back. 

We  waited  a  minute  or  so.  As  we  stood,  Quin,  wiping  the  moisture 
from  his  brow,  whispered  me, 

♦*  Hadn't  we  better  do  it  here  ?" 

Ormond  heard  this  and  trembled  excessively ;  then  in  a  low  whining 
voice  he  implored  us  to  have  mercy  upon  him ;  then,  breaking  out  sud- 
denly with  a  voice  that  made  the  vault  and  the  whole  ruin  ring, 
Bcreamed  <'  Murder,"  but  kicking  the  iron-shod  toe  of  my  brogue  into 
his  mouth,  I  put  an  abrupt  stop  to  this. 

"  No,"  said  I,  in  reply  to  Quin,  "  I  have  a  plan  of  my  own.  Let's 
hoist  him  out  of  the  vault." 

Thereupon  seizing  him  we  dragged  him,  vainly  kicking  and  wriggling 
his  corded  limbs,  up  through  the  trap  into  the  cold  air  of  night,  and 
finally  outside  the  ruin. 

**  Now,"  said  I  to  my  comrade,  "  go  and  fetch  me,  first  the  cart, 
and  put  it  here,  then  bring  out  his  horse ;  you  will  find  it  tied  to  a 
stump  close  to  Brian's  arch." 

He  did  so,  I  the  while  standing  over  my  victim,  who  groaned  deeply, 
but  did  not  speak.     When  the  horse  was  brought  out,  with  the  help  of 
Quin,  I  proceeded  to  yoke  him  to  the  car,  and  effected  it,  though  with 
very  great  difficulty,  from  the  spirit  of  the  animal,  and  his  ignorance  of 
those  who  were  handling  him.     Having  completed  this,  we  placed  Or- 
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mond  in  the  cart,  bound  as  be  wan,  and  springing  up  in  front  and 
catcbing  up  the  reins, 

**  Now  Quin,"  said  I,  *'  that  is  all  I  want  from  you,  look  out  for 
yourself;  off  with  you  to  the  hooker,  and  tellUhem  that  if  I  don't  come 
to  them  before  sunrise,  they  may  shove  oflT,  and  leave  me  to  my 
luck." 

Upon  that*  allowing  the  horse  to  go  forward,  we  moved  on,  and  Quia 
standing  for  a  little  to  look  after  us,  plunged  into  the  darkness,  and 
was  off. 

As  soon  as  Ormond  saw  himself  alone  in  the  cart  with  me,  his  first 

f>roceeding  was  another  powerful  but  unavailing  stru^le  to  free  his 
imbs.  When  I  saw  this,  taking  out  my  knife  I  gave  him  a  small  cut 
in  the  throat,  and  told  him  that  the  next  struggle  that  he  made  it  should 
go  deeper.  This  had  the  desired  effect,  and  he  lay  quiet  and  motionless. 

Presently,  in  a  state  of  mortal  fear  he  began, 

**  Young  master"  (by  the  way,  this  was  the  title  by  which  I  was  ad- 
dressed formerly  by  my  father's  workmen,  and  which  this  same  wretch 
had  always  used  to  me  when  he  was  a  clerk  in  the  counting-house), 
*'*'  young  master,  for  God's  sake  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  me  ? 
You  won't  slaughter  me,  surely,  tied  like  a  sheep.  Oh,  master  dear, 
have  mercy  on  me  !** 

*'  This  is  a  nice  horse  of  yours,  Jack,  what  may  you  have  given  for 
such  a  tit  ?" 

^*  Thirty-five  guineas*  Master  Philip.  Now,  won't  you  be  merciful, 
oh  spare  me.  I  have  wronged  you  dreadfully,  I  own  it !  Oh,  how  it 
weighs  upon  my  soul  now  !     But  1*11  do  any  thing — " 

'^  Now  Jack,"  said  I  again,  "  what  would  you  think  of  having  one 
leg  tied  to  the  stump  of  a  tree  that  Tm  driving  to,  up  the  moor 
here,  and  this  nice  horse  of  yours  yoked  to  the  other." 

I  felt  his  shudder  make  the  wood  of  the  light  cart  shake  perceptibly, 
while  a  deep  groan  of  horror  broke  from  him. 

'*  Oh  spare  me,  master,  spare  me,  I  have  ruined  you  I  confess ; — it 
was  the  devil  that  led  me — !" 

*'  Did  you  not  continually  stir  my  father  up  against  me  ?"  cried  I, 
my  hasty  passion  rising  fast  to  furv- 

"  I  did,  I  did.    Oh,  for  mercy  !'' 

'*  Did  you  not  betray  to  him  my  marriage  with  herV* 

**  Oh,  Heaven  help  me,  yes,  Philip,  master  dear !  Don't  take  mv 
life!" 

^^  Did  you  not  scheme  to  ruin  me,  when  I  had  been  the  making  of 
you — did  you  not  mock  me — did  you  not  lash  me — did  you  not  take 
ny  birthright?     Did  you  not  take  the  wife  of  my  bosom?" 

Here  |my  passion  deprived  me  of  the  power  of  speech,  my  voice 
ending  in  a  fierce  guttural  cry. 

**  Oh,  Heaven  reward  your  kind,  trusting  heart,  Mr.  Erris,  I  confess 
I  have  been  worse  than  a  fiend  to  you :  but  have  mercy !  I  will  give 
you  a  share  in  the  trade — " 

A  loud  laugh  of  derision  burst  from  me. 

'*  I  will  burn  your  father's  will.  I  will  assign  back  to  you  the  whole 
property, — only  let  me  live.  Master  Philip,  darling  :  don't  murder  me. 
I  will  have  him  taken  from  the  asylum  where  he  is  dying :  he  cannot 
come  out  except  through  me !    Spare  me." 
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'*  Spare  you !  Will  Heaven  spare  me  for  the  deep  sins  you  have 
driven  me  to ; — your  murder  among  the  rest  ?" 

'*  Oh  pardon,  pardon ;  you  may  be  happy  yet,  master  Philip.  I  will 
restore  every  thing;,  every  jot,  every  farthing.  I  will  serve  you  for  life, 
be  your  slave.     Oh,  for  the  love  of  God  in  heaven  don't  kill  me  !" 

**'  Tell  me,"  said  I,  suppressing  my  emotions,  '<  why  did  Ellen  leave 
me  for  you  V* 

**  Oh,  young  master,  dear,  if  I  tell  you  the  truth  will  you  have 
mercy  ?" 

"  Ask  mercy  of  him  whose  affair  it  is :  if  you  think  he  will  give  it  to 
such  a  Bend  incarnate.  Answer  my  question  or  I  will  despatch  you  this 
instant.*' 

He  started  abruptly  in  the  cart. 

*^  I  knew  her  before  she  became  your  father's  servant.  She  lived 
with  me  before  ever  you  saw  her.  It  was  all  a  scheme  to  better  our* 
selves.  She  gave  me  the  money  you  gave  her,  and  I  lived  upon  it* 
We  were  not  relations.  Now  will  you  let  me  go  with  my  life,  Mr. 
Philip  ?     You  see  I  am  too  despicable  for  your  vengeance." 

I  stopped  the  horse,  and  jumped  from  my  seat,  and  taking  hold  of 
him  drew  him  from  the  cart  to  the  ground. 

**  Enough,"  said  I,  **  I  have  it  all  now.** 

The  deep,  husky,  unnatural  sound  of  my  voice  as  I  said  this  struck 
terror  to  his  heart.  We  had  stopped  close  by  a  small  tarn  or  mountain 
lake,  which  lay  with  its  black  waters  glassy  and  still,  dimly  palpable  to 
the  eye,  in  the  thick,  cold,  moonless  night, — looking  like  a  deadly 
snake,  coiled  up  and  motionless,  but  with  its  fatal  eye  glancing  upon 
you. 

'*  Oh,"  cried  he,  **  do  not  throw  me  in  there,  tied  up  in  this  way, 
dear  master  Erris.  It  is  horrible.  Any  death  but  such  !  Oh,  will 
you,  will  you  spare  me?  I  will  make  restitution  of  every  farthing — I 
will  publicly  acknowledge  my  viltany — I  will  submit  myself  to  any 
punishment  the  law  may  inflict.  I  will — I  swear  before  that  God  that 
sees  us  two,  whom  I  believe  in,  and  dread  to  meet  I  I  will  go  with 
you  to  the  high  sheriff,  and  confess  my  fraud ;  and  not  one  word  of 
this  night  will  I  ever  breathe  to  ear  of  mortal !  I  can  do  no  more,  Mr. 
Philip.  Now  won't  you,  won't  you,  I  will  take  any  oath  to  this — oh 
won't  you  let  me  live  ?" 

He  wds  on  his  knees,  bending  forward  his  body,  and  looking  upward 
in  a  supplicating  posture,  while  the  tears  streamed  over  his  face.  I  stood 
looking  at  him  ibr  a  while.  Now  I  knew  what  revenge  was : — this  was 
something  like  it; — not  as  on  the  night  when  I  might  have  shot  him, 
unknown,  in  the  dark  street.  His  hands  were  fast  behind  his  back, 
and  his  legs  encircled  with  the  rope,  from  the  knees  to  the  ankles. 
There  he  knelt  before  me,  utterly  helpless ;  now  looking  at  me,  and 
now  taking  a  glance  at  the  dim,  dark,  silent  pool  below. 

**  Oh,  my  good  young  master,"  he  continued,  **  what's  the  use  of 
killing  me  ?  I  could  make  you  all  you  ever  were.  I  swear  I  will  do 
it,  only  I  must  live !  1  cannot  die,— I  dare  not.  I  shall  be  damned^ 
'-'I feel  it — oh,  mercy,  mercy !" 

In  these  last  words  his  voice  rose  to  a  wild,  maniacal  cry  of  agoniz- 
ing terror,  while  he  twisted  about^  and  danced  upon  his  knees,  in  the 
extremity  of  his  dread  and  anxiety.  Approaching  him  I  bound  a  rope 
firmly  around  each  ancle,  and  passing  them  rapidly  under  the  cart. 
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tied  his  feet  fast  to  the  axle,  with  his  face  downwards.  All  the  while 
he  continued  hurried  prayers  for  mercy*  protestations  and  piercingr  cries 
of  despair.  Springing  again  to  my  place  in  front  of  the  cart,  I  gave 
the  rein  to  the  horse,  and  it  moved.  I  heard  his  head  and  face,  as 
hanging  down  they  were  dragged  along,  go  knock,  knock,  on  the  stony 
hill-side ;  whilst  his  shrieks  rang  and  echoed  far  away  across  the  un- 
trodden moorland. 

I  was  now  in  a  frenzy  of  excitement ;  the  horse  broke  into  a  trot,  a 
canter,  a  furious  gallop,  as  screaming,  '<  Now — now  you  have  it ;  this 
is  indeed  revenge, — full,  glorious  revenge'! — now! — now!— now!" — I 
lashed  the  animal  into  madness.  Presently  the  thick  and  murky  night 
broke  up,  there  was  lightning,  several  peels  of  thunder,  and  a  deluging 
fall  of  rain.  The  poor  horse  was  furious.  On  it  flew  like  the  wind, 
while  I  clung  to  the  cart»  whipping  it  now  on  the  one  side,  now  on  the 
other,  with  frantic  violence. 

In  this  way  we  dashed  along  for  about  three  miles,  when  one  of  the 
wheels  went  to  pieces.  I  was  thrown  to  the  ground,  and  the  horse, 
after  staggering  on  a  few  paces,  fell  among  the  stones,  and  lay  on  its 
side,  struggling  and  kicking,  smashing  the  remains  of  the  cart,  and  the 
mutilated  body  of  Ormond.  All  this  while  the  rain  continued  to  fall  by 
bucketfuls. 

.  I  sprang  up  considerably  bruised,  but  with  my  bones  all  sound,  and 
that  was  enough  for  me.  My  first  proceeding  was  to  cut  the  rope-har* 
ness  that  bound  the  horse  to  the  fragments  of  the  cart :  having  accom* 
plished  this,  I  managed  to  get  him  upon  his  feet,  where  he  stood 
trembling  and  drooping  his  head.  Securing  him  to  the  sound  wheel  by 
the  halter,  I  proceeded  to  search  for  and  examine  the  body  of  my 
victim. 

His  face  and  head  were  completely  gone — knocked  off;  only  a  small 
shell-like  fragment  of  the  back  of  the  skull  remained,  attached  to  the 
neck.  The  forepart  of  his  chest  was  torn  open,  and  (he  body  being 
still  quite  warm,  a  thin  vapoury  steam  ascended  from  it  into  the  cold 
night-air.  But  I  see  I  have  horrified  you  too  much — I  will  not  go  on 
with  the  details. 

I  now  began  to  scheme  how  I  should  dispose  of  the  shattered  re- 
mains of  my  enemy — ^a  moment,  and  my  purpose  was  formed.  Catch- 
ing the  rope  that  tied  the  legs,  I  dragged  it  round  to  where  the  horse 
stood.  As  I  came  close  with  it,  he  snuffed  the  air,  and  started,  tugging 
at  the  halter  with  all  his  force.  Seeing  this,  I  bound  a  handkerchief 
over  his  eyes,  and  with  a  little  difficulty  succeeded  in  fixing  it  across 
his  back.  Jumping  up  behind  it,  I  spurred  towards  the  sea,  and  after 
half  an  hour's  gallop,  reached  the  place* where  the  hooker  lay. 

I  found  them  waiting  all  in  readiness — my  account  they  heard  with- 
out a  word  of  observation.  We  took  the  body  on  board,  and  turning 
the  horse  adrift  to  seek  a  new  master  where  he  could  find  one,  shoved 
off  and  made  sail  across  the  Irish  Channel.  When  about  halfway, 
we  threw  the  body  overboard  along  with  the  clothes  I  had  worn  that 
night,  and  two  days  afterwards  made  the  Welsh  coast. 

We  immediately  sold  our  boat  and  dispersed  :  some  went  to  labour 
at  a  great  public  work  that  was  then  in  progress,  others  went  to  the 
harvest  in  England  and  Scotland  ;  for  my  part,  I  became  a  wanderer 
over  the  face  of  the  world  for  twenty  years.  During  that  time  I  had  a 
taste  of  all  the  services — ^military,  naval,  and  East  Indian— but  my  ad- 
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ventures  during  that  time  have  little  to  do  with  the  story  I  am  telling 
you — ^besides,  I  am  afraid  I  will  hardly  have  time  to  finish  it. 

Well,  about  a  couple  of  months  ago  I  found  myself  once  more  on 
Irish  ground.  I  was  then  one  of  a  gipsey  party,  and  we  had  just  crossed 
from  Scotland  to  Belfast  along  with  the  crowds  of  reapers  returning 
from  the  Scotch  harvest,  or  shearing  as  it  is  called.  We  travelled 
southward,  and  as  we  drew  near  this  town,  I  proposed  to  my  brethren 
of  the  gang  that  we  might  commence  distilling.  This  was  not  so  much 
on  account  of  the  gain  to  be  got  by  the  trade,  but  in  order  that  I  might 
have  always  a  ready  supply  of  that  stuff,  without  which  life  was  now 
to  me  an  unendurable  torment. 

The  proposal  was  eagerly  adopted,  and  we  set  about  procuring  a 
suitable  apparatus  immediately.  On  coming  to  this  town  to  buy  tin- 
plate,  wherewith  to  construct  it  (for  we  all  understood  tin  plate- wo  rkiag 
m  a  degree),  I  was  struck  with  the  appearance  of  a  woman  I  saw  bal- 
lad-singing in  the  streets.  She  sang  beautifully,  and  this  added  to  the 
remains,  very  perceptible,  of  great  beauty,  drew  her  abundance  of  en- 
couragement. It  was  herself — Ellen  Lucas.  Thereupon  the  single  and 
potent  passion  I  had  formerly  borne  for  her,  and  which  still  throughout 
my  long  wanderings  had  filled  my  dreams,  returned  in  all  its  vehemence. 
Yes,  though  she  had  betrayed  me,  I  never  hated  her — my  curses  and 
my  revenge  were  directed,  not  toward  her,  but  against  her  accomplice 
Ormond ;  and  now  how  I  could  have  blest  the  gentleman  I  saw  shower- 
ing coppers  into  her  bag — for  she  frequented  the  more  aristocratic 
streets  of  the  town,  and  seemed  to  find  it  profitable  to  cultivate  an 
appearance  of  faded  gentility— of  one  who  had  seen  better  days. 

When  I  spoke  to  her  and  mentioned  my  name,  she  was  struck  dumb. 
She  plainly  knew  me,  yet  she  went  away  with  me  where  I  led  without 
speaking  a  word.  After  a  while,  however,  she  recovered  herself,  and 
professed  herself  overjoyed  to  meet  me.  A  long  course  of  accusation, 
argnment  and  recrimination  ensued — ^which  ended,  as  you  will  not  be 
surprised  to  learn,  if  you  are  at  all  experienced — ^in  my  once  more  be- 
coming the  dupe  of  Uiis  Delilah. 

Her  connexion  with  Ormond  before  our  marriage,  she  denied ;  and 
though  I  knew  she  was  lying,  I  took  her  word.  Her  after  connexion 
with  him  she  excused  on  account  of  her  poverty.  She  was  starving 
and  without  a  lodging.  He  offered  her  her  former  home,  and  she  ac- 
cepted it.  All  this  I  took  from  her  as  valid ;  and  had  she  offered 
no  excuse  at  all,  it  would  have  been  the  same  thing.  I  was  infatuated. 
She  was  anxious  to  know  what  had  become  of  Ormond.  His  horse, 
she  informed  me,  had  been  found  several  weeks  after  his  disappearance 
in  the  possession  of  some  travelling  hawkers,  to  whom,  however,  no 
connexion  with  him  could  be  brought  home.  They  stated  they  had 
found  it  grazing  in  a  sequestered  nook  among  the  moors,  and  brought 
forward  proof  that  they  were  in  a  quite  different  part  of  the  country  at 
the  time  implicated.  With  a  strange  delight  I  detailed  to  her  the  true 
account  of  his  end.     She  listened  in  silence  and  without  comment. 

It  was  now  agreed  between  us  that  she  should  adopt  my  way  of  life^ 
and  she  forthwith  did  so,  and  became  one  of  our  gang.  A  most  useful 
member,  too,  she  proved  to  be.  With  a  bottle  of  spirits  under  her 
shawl  she  used  to  go  about  from  house  to  house  in  a  quiet,  stealthy  way, 
giving  the  people  glasses  by  way  of  trial,  and  making  whispered  bar- 
gains for  the  disposal  of  gallons  of  the  same  stuff. 
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By  this  means  we  were  rapidly  drawing  around  us  a  profitable  con- 
nexion. Our  still  was  set  a  goingp  in  the  identical  vault  I  have  described 
— ^the  tower  was  much  changed  in  other  parts,  but  the  vault  remained 
the  same.  Here  I  was  constantly  employed,  the  rest  of  our  gang  g^ing 
about  as  gipsies,  stealing  grain*  potatoes,  and  other  materials,  and  also 
selling  when  they  could  the  manufactured  produce. 

One  day  while  I  was  thus  employed,  and  sitting  watching  in  a  state 
of  dreamy  half-intoxication,  I  heard  several  voices  speaking  low  and 
whispering  about  the  ruin.  This  gave  me  no  concern,  for  I  distinctly 
heard  my  wife's  voice,  and  I  concluded  it  must  be  the  rest  of  our 
band.  There  was  much  talking ;  presently  the  sound  approached  the 
mottth  of  the  vault — 

*^  Bless  me,  how  strong  it  smells  !**  said  a  strange  voice,  and  there 
was  a  sound  of  sniffing. 

I  was  alarmed,  and  instantly  on  the  alert. 

"  There,  that  is  the  trap,  that  square  hole  there,**  said  the  voice  of 
Ellen  Lucas ;  '*  it*s  only  four  feet  deep— but  look  sharp  when  you 
jump  down — for  he  is  a  devil  I" 

I  immediately  saw  what  an  egregious  dupe  I  had  been.  Here  was  I 
caught  like  a  badger  in  his  hole,  yet  I  determined  to  give  them  the 
double  again — *^  And  as  for  that  archtraitress,'*  said  1 — and  the  rest  was 
thought,  not  spoken. 

Springing  across  the  vault  to  the  place  behind  the  still,  where  was 
the  vent  in  the  wall,  I  crept  into  it,  with  the  view  of  making  my  way 
to  the  outside  ;  but  close  to  the  outer  aperture  a  large  stone  had  slipped 
from  the  upper  part — the  roof,  you  know,  of  the  hole— -and  impeded 
my  escape.  Instantly — for  I  heard  them  descending  through  the  trap — 
instantly  1  put  my  shoulder  against  it,  and  lying  upon  my  front,  I  thrust 
my  heels  against  projecting  stones  on  each  side,  and  bore  my  whole 
force  against  it.  One  strong  shove,  and  it  shook ;  the  next — it  gave 
way ;  but  that  instant  I  felt  as  if  a  thunderbolt  had  fallen  upon  and 
split  me.  The  wall  had  fallen  in  upon  me,  the  vent  was  filled  up,  and 
I  lay  in  the  bottom  of  it,  crushed  with  tons  of  hard  stone  above  my 
broken  body.  The  agony  was  excruciating — my  back  was  broken  in 
several  places  I  knew.  Oh,  the  weight — the  murderous  weight  of  these 
mighty  stones  crushing  my  very  bones  to  powder — I  feel  them  now — 
they  are  hot — redhot — ah — Ormond,  you  hellhound — will  you  heap 
them  on  me — will  you — will  you — ah — a — a — ah— -w" 

A  quantity  of  fluid  bubbled  from  his  mouth,  a  convulsive  grin  passed 
across  his  face,  a  strange  indefinable  change  came  over  his  black  star- 
ing eyes,  and  I  knew  he  was  dead. 

I  turned  abruptly  round,  and  beheld  the  soldier  standing  behind  me 
with  his  terror- bleached  face  in  vivid  contrast  to  his  red  coat  and  glit- 
tering accoutrements.  He  had  come  into  the  room  from  the  ward 
without,  hearing  the  voice  of  his  prisoner  in  continuous  talking,  and 
pausing  behind  the  door,  had  heard  nearly  the  whole  narrative. 

"  Well,  sir?"  said  he  to  me,  *«  did  you  ever  hear  the  like  of  that. — 
Them  two,  that  is,  this  here  and  the  other  chap,  must  have  been  a  pair 
of  the  dreadfullest  villains — " 

*'  Yes,  my  good  man,  they  form  two  very  excellent  instances — ^the 
one  of  villany  from  ungoverned  passion,  the  other  from  depraved  and 
perverted  judgment.    But  you  don't  understand  these  things." 
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Or  settlements  there  are  various  kinds;  settlements  by  lawyers,  set- 
tlements by  statesmen,  settlements  by  colonists,  settlements  by  debtors, 
settlements  by  schoolmasteis,  and  settlements  by  housemaids.  Cu- 
riously enough  all  these  several  species  agree  in  being  either  no  settle- 
ments at  all,  or  worse  than  none.  As  a  general  rule  there  is  no  opera- 
tion so  like  settling  as  that  of  unsettling.  They  are  as  like  as  two  eggs, 
and  the  world  has  seen  onlv  one  man  who  could  distinguish  one  egg 
from  another,  and  he  lived  in  Greece  two  thousand  years  ago. 

A  miserable  bed  in  which  one  cannot  settle  for  a  single  moment  is 
happily  denominated  a  settle-bed ;  and  poets  being  proverbially  the 
most  unsettled  of  mortal  men,  it  has  always  struck  me  that  the  must 
appropriate  name  poet  ever  bore  was  the  name  of  Settle. 

But  to  beg:in  with  the  settlements  by  lawyers,  the  principal, is  your 
marriage-settlement !  You  have  only  to  repeat  the  two  words,  one 
close  after  the  other,  to  perceive  the  prodigious  incongruity  between 
the  two  ideas.  A  marriage-settlement  may  be  compared  to  a  moveable 
fixture,  a  serene  tempest,  or  a  stagnant  whirlpool.  Prudentio  weds  a 
prodigal,  Tranquillus  espouses  a  vixen,  Constantius  allies  himself  to  a 
fiirt ; — all  three  unsettle  themselves  and  their  affairs  for  life,  and  the 
legal  instruments  that  confirm  their  respective  undoings,  with  all  the 
formalities  of  signing,  sealing,  and  delivering,  are  termed  their  marriage- 
settlements.  This  merits  a  distinguished  place  amongst  the  Ections  of 
the  law.  Hence  it  is,  no  doubt,  that  in  general  when  a  man  is  ruined, 
people  say  he  is  *'  settled  !*'  In  like  manner  we  say  a  person  is 
"  done,"  when  he  is  "  undone,"  and  '*  dished"  when  he  is  undished, 
or  has  eaten  the  last  dish  he  can  call  his  own,  and  is  obliged  to  put  his 
finger  in  his  neighbour's  pie. 

Ardelio  bitterly  complains  of  the  law's  delays,  which  defer  the  com- 
pletion of  the  settlements  and  the  hour  of  his  union  with  the  gentle 
Violenta.  He  is  all  impatience  to  be  settled, — an  eel  languishing  for 
the  frying-pan — a  mariner  invoking  tempests  and  tornadoes.  Ardelio 
will  be  settled  only  too  soon,  and  will  wish  (too  late !)  that  the  lawyers 
had  wrangled  to  the  day  of  judgment.  Not  long  will  the  settlements 
be  drawn  when  he  would  give  Peru  and  Mexico  that  their  *'  linked 
sweetness"  had  been  '^  drawn  out"  for  ever.  Determined  to  settle, 
why  did  he  not  choose  the  quiet  of  a  mill,  or  retire  into  the  paddle-box 
of  a  steamer,  or  seek  the  repose  of  a  wasp*s  nest ; — why  did  he  marry 
Violenta  ?  The  matrimonial  voyage  commenced  with  airs  ;  in  a  day 
or  two  these  sprang  up  a  breeze  ;  before  a  week  the  lady  stormed,  and 
every  day  has  been  a  gale-day  since, — a  hurricane  with  the  regularity 
of  the  trade- winds.  Ardelio  is  blown  out  of  doors,  and  buffeted  to 
and  fro  amongst  the  clubs,  where  he  is  daily  congratulated  upon  being 
settled  for  Hie. 

Step  into  the  courts  of  equity  and  you  will  6nd  that  these  marriage- 
settlements  constitute  the  subject-matter  of  a  large  proportion  of  the 
**  never-ending,  still-beginning"  litigation  of  those  shrines  of  discord. 
The  employment  of  five-sixths  of  the  lawyers  is  unsettling  settlements ; 
proving  that  A,  the  settler,  settled  nothing  upon  B,  thesettlee ;  that  the 
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settled  estate  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  still  unsettled,  like  an  Irish 
moving  bog,  or  the  isle  of  Delos,  before  Apollo  settled  there. 

Again,  what  is  understood  by  a  settled  point,  or  principle  of  law? 

**  This  is  settled  law,  my  lord/'  exclaims  Serjeant  Blackletter. 

"  Settled  law  !*'  interrupts  brother  Betsworth.   «*  Who  settled  it  T 

**  Lord  Thurlow." 

**  Did  he  indeed  ?    But  Lord  Eldon  unsettled  it.*' 

"  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,  Mr.  Betsworth,**  remarks  the  living  orade 
upon  the  bench. 

''  Well,  my  lord,  if  Lord  Eldon  did  not  unsettle  it,  your  lordship,  I 
have  no  doubt,  will." 

**  Perhaps  so,  when  I  have  heard  what  you  have  to  say." 

And  the  end  is  that  his  lordship  not  merely  turns  Lord  Tharlow's  law 
topsy-turvy,  but  Lord  £Idon*s  also,  and  decides  the  case  upon  an  en- 
tirely new  view  of  his  own,  which  continues  settled  law,  until  **  ano- 
ther Daniel  comes  to  judgment,''  or  another  chancellor  unsettles  it. 

It  is  certain,  nevertheless,  that  all  principles  of  law  are  settled,  until 
some  authority  or  another  unsettles  them.  In  the  same  way  men  are 
said  to  be  settled  old  bachelors,  until  they  unsettle  themselves  by  mar- 
riage-settlements. All  things  are  fixed,  until  they  are  unfixed.  The 
world  is  divided  between  the  settlers  and  the  unsettlers.  Some  are 
born  to  settle,  some  to  unsettle.     It  is  a  kind  of  Manichean  system. 

The  settlements  of  politicians  resembles  strongly  those  of  the  lawyers. 
What  are  all  our  great  constitutional  settlements,  as  they  are  called, 
but  unsettlements  of  previous  constitutional  settlements.  Grom- 
well  unsettled  the  British  monarchy  under  Charles  I. ;  that  political 
restaurateur f  General  Monk,  unsettled  the  settlement  of  Cromwell; 
and  the  Prince  of  Orange  came  over  from  Holland  to  unsettle  the  en- 
tire Stuart  family,  who  proceeded  to  settle  in  France,  where  they  led  a 
very  unsettled  life,  until  Death,  the  only  true  settler,  settled  the  last  of 
the  devoted  race,  and  by  so  doing  secured  the  existing  settlement 
better  than  the  **  Act  of  Settlement"  itself. 

Can  any  thing  show  the  identity  of  settlements  and  unsettlements 
more  clearly  than  that  we  call  the  revolution  itself  a  settlement?  There 
never  was  so  great  an  unsettlement  as  the  Reformation,  which  settled 
the  protestant  religion,  and  unsettled  the  minds  of  half  Europe.  The 
rotten- borough  system  was  a  settlement,  until  the  Reform  Act  unsettled 
it,  and  it  is  a  moot  point  now  whether  the  Reform  Act  is  a  final  settle- 
ment, or  no  settlement  at  all.  In  fact  the  British  constitution  has  been 
unsettled  twenty  times  over,  and  will  probably  be  unsettled  twenty 
times  again  ;  politicians  all  the  time  prating  of  settlements ;  some  pre- 
tending to  maintain  them,  others  aiming  at  subverting  them  ; — a  con- 
test which  may  be  compared  to  the  assault  and  defence  of  a  castle  in 
the  air,  there  being  no  such  thing  as  a  settlement  in  any  constitution 
save  that  of  the  realm  of  Utopia,  the  kingdom  of  Laputa,  the  empire 
of  Barataria,  the  republic  of  Plato,  the  new  Atlantis,  or  Rabelais's 
island  of  Medamothi,  or  Nowhere. 

A  political  apothecary  of  our  acquaintance  once  observed,  ''I wish 
the  constitution  were  allowed  to  settle ,  that  we  might  see  the  grounds 
ofit." 

One  of  the  drollest  varieties  of   so-called  settlements  is  that  of 
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your  emigrants,  who  being  unsettled  at  home,  either  from  *^  truant  dis- 
position,*' or  from  financial  causes,  pronounce  upon  themselves  the 
sentence  of  the  first  murderer,  and  go  wandering  and  roaming  through 
the  earth  to  the  air  of 

Oh,  had  I  some  bright  little  isle  of  my  own. 
In  the  blue  summer  ocean  fiur  off  and  alone  I — 

and  are  therefore  (mark  the  vis  ctmsequentia)  styled  settlers  ! 

Adam  and  Eve  were  the  first  settlers,  not  while  they  enjoyed  Para- 
dise, but  when  they  were  ejected  from  it,  and  went  forth  **  hand  in 
hand"  to  settle  in  the  wide  world.  Off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  you 
will  see  a  great  ship  tumbling  about  in  mountains  of  seas,  and  fighting 
for  the  bare  life  with  all  the  ruffian  blasts  in  the  firmament ;  you  ask 
what  she  is — 

'*  The  Halcyon  from  London  to  Anstralia.** 

**  The  Halcyon  ! — ^A  merchantman  ?" 

"  No." 
What  then  is  she  ?     Heavens,  how  fearfully  she  rolls  !" 
She  is  taking  out  settlers." 

The  Halcyon  with  settlers;  what  notions  some  people  have  of 
settling?  That  last  pitch,  I  think,  was  a  settler ;  but  for  my  part,  I 
prefer  a  glass  of  soda-water  and  brandy  on  terra-firma,^* 

The  truth  is,  the  name  of  the  •*  Pa{nfic  Ocean"  beguiles  myriads  of 
our  poor  countrymen.  There  would  not  be  one-half  the  number  of 
settlers  if  that  tremendous  sea  was  christened  anew  by  the  name  of 
the  Stormy  Ocean,  and  there  is  certainly  no  want  of  water  for  the 
baptism,  if  the  divines  have  no  objection  to  salt.  It  is  observable  that 
there  is  no  tide  of  emigration  to  the  Black  Sea,  whose  name  indicates 
its  surly  and  inhospitable  character. 

Upon  more  reflection,  our  first  parents  were  not  the  first  settlers.  The 
first  was  Machiavel's  namesake.  Old  Nick,  who  emigrated  to  Pande- 
monium, or  rather  was  transported  there  for  his  diabolical  misconduct. 
He  was  not  only  the  first  settler,  but  the  first  squatter,  for  the  angel 
found  him,  we  are  informed  by  Milton, 

Squat  like  a  toad,  fast  by  the  ear  of  Eve, — 

an  expression  which  must  have  given  offence  to  Milton's  puritan 
friends  who  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  such  numbers  to  squat  upon  the 
rivers  of  North  America.  However,  squatting  was  certainly  a  practice 
of  great  antiquity,  even  supposing  it  not  to  have  been  of  satanic 
origin.  The  Romans  used  to  squat  on  the  Severn  and  the  Dee,  just  at 
Englishmen  now  squat  on  the  Mississippi.  Melibeeus,  in  the  eclogue  of 
Virgil,  talks  of  squatting  in  Old  England  as  coolly  as  a  presbyterian 
tailor  in  1640,  could  have  talked  of  squatting  in  the  New. 

At  nos  hinc  alii  sitientes  ibimiis  Afros, 
£t  peaitus  toto  divisos  orbe  Britannos. 

Another  facetious  description  of  settlement  is  what  is  called  settling 
with  one's  creditors,  which  takes  place  when  some  unfortunate  gentle- 

A  great  man  struggling  with  the  storms  of  fate, 
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is  compelled  by  the  unfeeling  decree  of  an  Insolvent  Court,  or  the 
pitiless  orders  of  a  Commissioner  of  Bankrupt,  to  surrender  the  utter- 
most farthing  of  his  property  to  glut  the  rapacity  of  tailors,  boot- 
makers, and  hotel-keepers. 

When  he  is  plucked  to  the  last  feather,  in  this  "  implume  bipes*' 
you  behold  a  settled  man  \  Indeed,  the  creditors  are  settled  as  well  as 
the  debtor :  they  are  settled  withy  receiving  each  no  less  a  sum  than 
three  half- farthings  in  the  pound,  upon  the  total  amount  of  his  de- 
mand, which  to  the  bootmaker,  whose  bill  is  100/.,  comes  to  some- 
thing about  25.  6flf.  sterling  money  of  Great  Britain — a  very  handsome 
remuneration  for  his  leather  and  work,  considering  that  his  boots 
pinched  confoundedly,  and  that  his  shoes  put  the  insolvent  to  the  ex- 
pense of  an  incredible  deal  of  French  varnish. 

Another  pleasing  settlement  is  that  which  the  instructors  of  youth, 
^'  abroad"  or  at  home,  male  and  female  after  their  kinds,  occasionally 
make  with  their  youthful  subjects,  aided  by  sundry  sprays  of  the  tree 
of  knowledge,  than  which  not  the  rod  of  Circe,  or  of  Hermes,  ever 
performed  more  specious  miracles.  Dulness  brightens  into  genius; 
vice  reforms  into  virtue  ;  gardens  of  lilies  change  into  beds  of  roses, — 
at  once  a  mental  and  physical  metamorphosis !  These  may  be  called 
back-settlements.  They  are  not  so  common  in  these  days  as  when 
Solomon  wrote  his  Proverbs,  or  even  when  Shenstone  sung  the  **  School* 
mistress."  The  rod  of  the  Proverbs  is  now  understood  to  be  metapho- 
rical, and  the  power  of  opinion  has  unsceptred  the  Busbys  and  disarmed 
the  Trimmers. 

Boys  now  become  smart  without  smart,  and  the  academic  demand 
exercises  but  a  slight  influence  on  the  price  of  brooms.  The  Muses 
flourish  without  the  contiibutions  of  the  Dryads,  and  the  seats  of  ho- 
nour are  no  longer  identified  with  the  seats  of  morality  and  science. 
The  settlements  in  question  are  now,  therefore,  rarely  to  be  heard  of, 
or  witnessed,  save  in  the  back-settlements  of  civilization  and  refine- 
ment, where  a  Squeers  may  still  be  found  only  classical  in  imitation  of 
Orbilius,  or  a  Brownrigg,  constitutionally  tenacious  of  the  wisdom  of 
our  grandmothers. 

But  who  is  he  who  has  lived  in  lodgings,  or  dwelt  in  chambers,  and 
knoweth  not  that  queen  and  empress  of  settlers, — lha,t  mob-capped, 
pink-jacketed,  red-handed  incarnation  of  the  genius  of  settling, 
Madge,  or  Dorothy,  the  chambermaid, — that  Minerva,  with  a  sweep- 
ing-brush for  a  lance,  and  a  dust-pan  for  an  £gis — that  eternal  foe  to 
Arachne  and  all  her  works — that  orderly  spirit  of  disorder — that  Marat 
of  the  drawing-room — that  Robespierre  of  the  bedroom,  whose  every 
step  is  a  revolution,  who  but  touches  your  books  and  papers,  and  lo ! 
•'  chaos  is  come  again  !'' 

When  Madge  has  settled  your  apartment,  contemplate  it!  Circum' 
spice  '  If  this  be  settling,  what  is  unsettling  ?  If  this  be  a  settle- 
ment, what  is  disorganization  ?     Define  a  hurlyburly  ! 

**  A  place  for  every  thing,  and  every  thing  in  its  place,"  is  the 
veteran  bachelor's  fundamental  law,  and  the  first  canon  of  the  ancho- 
rite of  chambers. 

*'  A  place  for  nothing,  and  nothing  in  its  place,"  is  the  principle  of 
Madge.     You  learn  that  she  has  settled  your  apartment  with  the  feel- 
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ings  of  a  monarch  receiving  tidings  of  a  general  insurrection.  Every 
body,  I  suppose,  has  some  favourite  arrangement  of  his  furniture,  or 
mode  of  marshalling  his  goods  and  chattels, — some  particular  locality 
for  his  sofa,  some  chosen  point  for  his  arm-chair»  some  position  which 
be  has  pitched  on  after  a  thousand  trials  as  the  only  spot  that  will  an* 
swer  for  the  desk  at  which  he  acknowledges  his  remittances  and  accepts 
fais  invitations. 

Many  there  are  who  determine  the  exact  distance  at  which  the 
chair  on  which  they  sit  at  breakfast  shall  stand  due  north  of  the  fire- 
place, and  south-south-east  of  the  handle  of  the  door,  or  the  bridge  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington's  nose^  in  the  print  between  the  windows.  To 
a  mathematical  nicety  they  have  ascertained  and  decreed  the  latitudes 
and  longitudes  of  the  places  for  their  chess-board,  their  violin,  or  their 
snuffbox  ;  and  establishing  their  tea-table  in  a  certain  proximity  to  the 
fender,  have  said  within  themselves,  '*  So  far  shalt  thou  come  and  no 
further." 

Alas !  how  vain,  wretched  bachelor,  is  all  this  care  and  regular 
lion  !  **  Uhomme  propose  ;"  but  the  power  that  disposes,  or  rather 
transposeSf  is  the  housemaid  !  *^  Diis  aliter  visum,**  may  faithfully  be 
rendered — "Madge  ordained  it  otherwise.*' 

**  Never  allow  any  thing  to  remain  in  the  spot  where  your  master  or 
mistress  placed  it,**  would  be  a  proper  supplement  to  Swift*s  directions 
to  the  housemaid.  By  the  by,  Swift*s  directions  to  servants  are  the 
only  rules  they  implicitly  obey ;  and  we  have  serious  thoughts  of  re- 
vising the  code,  with  a  view  to  adapt  it  to  the  existing  state  of  society, 
and  the  altered  relations  that  now  subsist  in  many  respects  between  the 
masters  in  livery  called  servants,  and  the  slaves  in  plain  clothes  called 
masters. 

But  to  return  to  the  housemaid, — '*  ex  und  disce  omnes.**  Here  is 
my  own  case.  I  am  the  least  particular  man,  perhaps,  in  the  universal 
world,  but  I  have  a  particular  snuff-box  which  I  love  to  keep  in  a  par- 
ticular spot  upon  the  mantelpiece,  and  I  am  fond  of  having  my  elbow- 
chair  at  the  right  side  of  the  fireplace,  at  a  particular  angle  of  incli- 
nation to  the  wall.  There  is  no  person  less  precise  or  fidgety  than  I 
am  about  small  arrangements ;  but  there  is  an  inkstand  with  deposi- 
taries for  all  the  equipage  of  writing,  which  it  is  my  will  and  pleasure 
should  be  found  at  all  times  and  seasons  upon  a  certain  table,  provided 
with  drawers  for  papers,  and  from  which  (without  being  at  all  parti- 
cular) I  peremptorily  forbid  certain  books  of  hourly  reference,  such  as 
the  red-book,  the  blue-book,  a  **  Gazetteer,"  the  **  Peerage,"  and 
**  Johnson's  Dictionary,"  with  a  few  reviews  and  magazines,  to  be  re- 
moved or  abstracted  for  one  instant. 

In  addition  to  this,  without  the  slightest  touch  of  the  habits  of  an 
old  bachelor,  I  have  a  small  couch  or  sofa,  on  which  it  is  my  diurnal 
practice  to  expatiate  for  some  short  interval  by  way  of  repose  after  ex- 
ercise, or  to  aid  the  digestive  process  after  dinner ;  and  this  couch  has, 
of  course,  its  due  place  assigned  it,  which  happens  to  be  left  of  the 
hearthstone,  where  it  must  abut  perpendicularly  against  the  surbase, 
otherwise  I  might  as  well  court  Morpheus  upon  the  bed  of  Procrustes. 
These,  with  a  few  other  dispositions  and  collocations,  comprise  what  I 
call  the  constitution  of  my  apartment, — a  far  more  important  matter  to 
me  than  the  constitution  of  the  country. 
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The  comparison  is  not  so  remote  as  it  appears,  ior  order  is  as  essen- 
tial to  a  house  as  to  a  kingdom,  and  hoasemaidism  is  to  one  what  Jack- 
Cadeism  or  chartism  is  to  the  other.  It  is  manifest  that  the  British 
constitution  would  exist  only  in  theory,  if  socialism  or  chartism  were 
to  gain  the  ascendant ;  just  as  the  apartmental  arrangements  of  which 
I  have  given  a  sketch  are  the  mere  *'  fabric  of  a  vision,"  through  the 
detestable  instrumentality  of  the  revolutionary  jade  who  settles  my 
looms.  Her  name  is  Anne,  but  it  ought  to  be  Anarch ;  the  only  point 
in  her  favour  is,  that  she  is  not  the  **  Anarch  old  f '  yet  I  am  convinced 
■he  is  a  daughter  of  the  house  of  Chaos,  and  at  the  furthest  second  cousin 
to  Demogoi^n.  There  must  certainly  exist  in  this  country  some  vast  se- 
cret society  or  institution  for  indoctrinating  the  lower  classes  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  anarchy  and  confusion ;  and  in  this  seminary  there  is,  I  have 
}ust  as  little  doubt,  a  class  or  section  devoted  to  the  education  of  house- 
maids. 

I  know  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  heaven-bom  genius  for  bouleverse^ 
ment ;  but  there  is  a  degree  of  system  in  the  subversive  proceedings  of 
some  anarchists,  an  organized  process  of  disorganization,  that  can 
hardly  be  the  result  of  any  thing  short  of  natural  talent,  improved  by 
the  most  anxious  and  persevering  culture. 

You  have  only  to  glance  at  Anne's  cap  and  gown  to  see  that  she  has 
graduated  in  the  college  of  Higgledy-piggledy.  Never  have  I  returned 
to  my  chamber  at  night  and  found  chair,  table,  couch,  snuif-box,  alma* 
nack,  Court-Guide,  or  aught  else  that  is  mine,  in  the  situation  where 
in  the  morning  I  disposed  and  left  it.  Imagine  a  Jacquerie  amongst 
chairs  and  tables !  Conceive  the  furniture  of  a  drawing-room  in  a 
general  rebellion  !     My  monarch-chair,  my  throne,  the  rightful  occu- 

Sier  of  the  place  of  greatest  dignity  and  comfort  beside  the  sacred 
earth,  is  disposed  and  turned  adrift  as  unceremoniously  as  the  heroes 
of  the  barricades  discard  a  Bourbon ;  and  where  do  I  find  the  illus- 
trious exile' — where,  but  in  the  obscurest  nook  of  my  overturned  em- 
pire, its  venerable  cushion  laden  with  the  *'  Johnson's  Dictionary,"  torn 
by  the  same  remorseless  hands  from  its  legitimate  table,  and  both  chair 
and  dictionary  utterly  inaccessible,  save  by  scaling  the  sofa,  which  has 
been  not  only  displaced  with  the  same  daring  spirit,  but  metamorphosed 
into  a  sort  of  omnium-gatherum  for  the  gazetteer,  the  magazines,  my 
chessboard,  with  perhaps  a  cigar-box,  inkstand,  and  open  penknife ! 
If  there  is  not  an  open  penknife,  there  is  sure  to  be  at  least  a  cork- 
screw,— such  are  house-maidenly  notions  of  preparing  a  bed  of  roses. 
Habit  has  made  me  stupidly  patient  of  these  daily  outrages ;  and  I 
even  take  a  miserable  pleasure  in  marking  the  ingenuity  displayed  in 
upsetting  every  arrangement  essential  to  my  peace  and  comfort.  Some- 
times I  question  the  pest  of  my  repose,  to  enjoy  the  seeming  uncon- 
sciousness of  wrong  with  which  she  acknowledges  the  commission  of 
the  most  flagrant  breaches  of  order. 

•'  Where  is  the  blue-book  ?" 

••  Don*t  know,  I'm  sure,  sir." 

"  Where  did  you  put  it  ?" 

''  Sure  I  put  it  in  the  red  slippers." 

"  And  where  did  you  put  the  red  slippers  V* 

'^  In  the  backgammon- box,  I'm  sure,  sir." 

Now  there  is  either  inspiration  in  this,  or  it  must  be  the  fruit  of  early 
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and  deep  study.  No  common  untaught  hussey  would  ever 
have  thought  of  placing  the  blue-book  in  the  red  slippers,  and  the  red 
slippers  in  the  backgammon-box. 

Again : 

«« I  had  a  box  of  dinner-pills ;  I  left  it  on  the  chimneypiece,  at  that 
eomer^— do  you  know  what  has  become  of  it  V* 

'^  I'm  sure  1  can't  tell^  unless  it's  on  the  sofa/' 

A  very  likely  place,  and  so  the  sola  is  searched,  but  in  vain ;  there 
are  more  improper  places  than  one  for  a  box  of  pills. 

'^  Could  you  have  put  it  into  the  tea-caddy  ?" 

"  Oh,  then,  so  I  did — now  I  remember." 

But  Anne  was  out  again  :  the  hippo  was  not  with  the  hyson,  nor  yet 
the  coloeynth  with  the  congo.  At  length  she  really  did  recollect  the 
doiaga  of  the  day,  and  had  she  known  Greek,  would  have  screamed 

*^rm  positive  I  put  it  into  the  antebpe-box  ?'' 

"The  antelope-box!" 

Probably  the  reader  conjectures  that  I  am  of  the  same  trade  with 
the  man  on  Waterloo  Bridge,  and  keep  a  portable  menagerie.  How- 
ever, I  do  not,  although  if  I  did,  why  should  I  blush  to  own  it  ?  The 
truth  is,  that  housemaids  settle  the  Queen's  English  much  in  the  same 
way  that  they  settle  apartments,  and  mine  invariably  calls  an  envelope 
an  antelope.  Did  I  actually  possess  such  an  animal,  I  wonder  where 
she  would  place  it, — probably  to  swim  in  the  reservoir,  the  last  place  in 
the  world  where  she  would  dream  of  putting  a  fish ! 

Will  housemaids  never  learn  the  great  truth  inculcated  by  the  poet 
in  those  immortal  verses — 

In  trap  mouse  is, 
Id  jug  none  is. 
In  mud  eel  is. 
In  clay  none  is  ? 

What  ean  be  more  monstrous  than  a  mouse  in  a  jug,  or  more  pre- 
pOBtefOQS  than  an  eel  in  a  geranium-pot  ? 

There  are  a  few  questions  which  I  would  wish  to  pot  to  the  reader 
relative  to  the  subject  in  hand.  Did  you  ever  see  a  table  with  drawers 
that  was  not  moored  fast  against  the  wainscoting  upon  the  side  so 
provided  ?  I  never  did.  Did  you  ever  see  a  pincushion  with  a  pin  in 
It  2  I  never  did  ;  although  every  other  cushion,  in  all  the  houses  I  have 
ever  lived  in,  was  stuck  with  pins  like  a  porcupine's  back,  the  points 
ifhese  the  heads  ought  to  be,  for  the  comfort  and  satisfaction  of  sitting 
members.  Did  you  ever  find  a  match  in  a  lucifer-box?  If  you  did, 
yon  are  a  Incky  dog,  for  I  never  did,  although  I  have  found  those  snl- 
phmreons  convenknces  a  hundred  times  in  my  dressing-case  and  hat- 
hex. 

All  this  comes  of  the  spirit,  or  rather  the  devil  of  settling,  which 
possesses  housemaids  beyond  the  reach  of  human  exorcism.  Nothing 
is  to  be  "  let  alone"  but  the  jade  herself.  Moveables  are  indeed  move- 
ables with  her,  the  genuine  inventor  and  patentee  of  the  perpetual 
motim* 

it  is  not  generally  known  that  chambermaids  are  profound  alge- 
hsaistB ;  but  that  the  fact  is  so,  I  have  satisfied  my  mind  perfectly. 
Vihai  I  was  a  student  of  algebra  at  Leadenhead  College,  there  was  a 
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problem  with  which  Professor  Cube  delighted  to  puzzle  the  pates  of 
unfledged  arithmeticians.  The  question  was,  to  hnd  all  the  possible 
arrangements  (or  **  combinations*'  as  he  used  to  term  them),  in  which 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  for  example,  or  the  men  of  a  chessboard, 
are  capable  of  being  disposed.  Now  this  is  precisely  the  problem 
which  the  anarch  of  my  domicile  proposes  to  herself  every  time  she 
settles  my  apartmenU.  Were  the  moving  cause  of  the  hurlyburly 
tnvisibley  like  other  demons  not  more  tormenting,  I  should  infallibly 
conclude  that  the  furniture  had,  in  my  absence,  been  entertaining  itself 
with  a  set  of  quadrilles,  or  that  a  couple  of  hobgoblins  had  been  using 
them  as  chessmen.  Will  some  kind  lawyer  inform  me  whether  the 
Lord  Chancellor  would  not  in  such  a  case  grant  an  injunction  to  stay 
such  mad  proceedings  ?  If  his  lordship  would  only  settle  the  settlers, 
I  would  sell  my  property  in  Airshire,  and  my  fair  estate  in  the  Isle  of 
Sky,  together  with  my  Chateau- en- Espagne,  and  my  shares  in  the 
mines  of  Eldorado,  to  erect  a  statue  to  his  glory  of  pure  gold,  upon  a 
pedestal  of  solid  diamond. 

But  alas !  the  chancellor  is  a  settler  himself,  and  the  very  king  of 
them.    Therefore  there  is  no  house  of  refuge  from  housemaids. 


EVERY-DAY  LYING. 
Bt  Laman  Blanchabd,  Esq. 

Believe  none  a£ val^HawleL 


As  speech  was  given  unto  the  wise  man  that  he  might  conceal  his 
thoughts,  so  (rtV  sapit  qui  pauca  loquitur)  thought  must  have  been 
given  unto  the  same  personage  that  he  might  conceal  his  speech.  This 
apparent  contradiction  was  necessary  to  the  interests  of  truth.  Many 
lies  are  thought  which  are  never  spoken,  but  there  are  as  many  spok^ 
which  are  never  thought. 

If  every  deviation  from  truth's  straight  line  constitute  a  falsehood, 
then  the  human  tongue  teems  with  lies ;  we  breathe  them  in  myriads. 
Not  a  creature  has  opened  its  mouth  this  day  without  telling  ten  thou- 
sand. Plain  speaking  in  that  case  is  false  speaking,  and  silence  is  the 
sole  remedy  for  the  evil.     Lying  is  oiur  lang^ge. 

The  best,  or  the  worst,  of  it  is,  that  the  moralists  who  have  written 
upon  lying  are  so  imbued,  to  the  heart's  core,  with  the  universal  vice 
that  they  are  not  to  be  believed  on  their  oaths.  Essays  upon  lying  are 
only  additions  to  the  stock ;  and  nobody  who  casts  an  eye  upon  this 
page  is  so  absurdly  credulous  as  to  suppose  that  one  grain  of  truth  lurks 
in  a  single  syllable  that  blots  it.  We  write  lies,  speak  lies,  think  ties, 
and  dre»un  hes  while  we  are  lying  in  bed. 

Those  who  admit  a  multiplicity,  only  recognise  two  classes  of  Hes ; 
black  and  white.  But  there  is  the  gnj  lie,  which  goes  into  black  and 
white,  and  lives  to  be  venerable ;  there  is  the  green  lie,  which  from  its 
am{]flicity  is  easily  detected  ;  there  is  the  red  lie,  which  is  glaring ;  and 
the  blue,  which  is  a  favourite  with  the  literary.  These,  however,  ace 
well  known,  though  not  classed.     They  are  more  or  less  premeditated, 
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all  of  them.     Some  have  their  origin  in  utter  malignity,  some  in  mere 
selfishness,  or  wicked  sport. 

fiat  the  lies  uttered  m  courtesy  and  goodnature  exceed  them  in  numher 
as  a  thousand  to  one !  They  are  spoken  in  perfect  innocence,  and  never 
had  in  a  single  instance  tne  slielitest  chance  of  harming  any  human 
hdng.  The  true  white  lie,  whicn  is  selfish  and  defensive — ("  not  at 
home,"  and  ''  I  promise  to  pay,"  may  he  received  as  illustrations),  fre- 
quently takes  people  in  ;  hut  the  undeceptive  conventional  lie,  uttered  in 
pure  tenderness  for  others,  is  as  superior  to  the  selfish  white,  as  the  white 
18  to  the  scandalous  hlack. 

There  is  something  consoling  in  the  reflection,  that  great  as  is  the 
vice  of  lying,  nine-tenths  of  it  as  now  in  practice  spring  from  the  virtues ! 
The  vilest  miscreant,  for  one  lie  uttered  in  mahoe,  tells  a  hundred  in 
pure  courtesy,  in  compliance  with  refined  usages,  or  charity  towards  the 
fedings  of  another.  Why  do  people  request  *'  the  honour,"  and  ^'  feel 
very  happy,"  a  dozen  times  a  day  ?  Why,  are  they  so  "  excessively 
glad"  to  hear  something,  or  so  "  extremely  sorry"  on  the  other  hand  I 
They  experience  neither  pleasure  nor  regret,  we  know,  as  the  words  ex- 
pressive of  these  sensations  pass  their  lips.  They  are  notoriously  telling 
lies  when  they  profess  to  be  truly  concerned,  or  positively  delighted. 
But  they  are  lying  upon  a  philantnropic,  a  sympathetic  principle.  They 
intend  no  deception;  no  self-interest  prompts  them  ;  they  are  vicious  out 
of  kindness  and  delicacy.  Can  the  Spirit  of  self-sacnfice  be  carried 
further,  than  in  thus  surrendering  truth  for  the  sake  of  pleasing  an 
every-day  acquaintance  who  agrees  to  dispense  with  sincerity ! 

When  it  is  urged,  as  it  constantly  is,  that  these  courtesies,  becavse 
hollow,  are  worthless — ^that  the  expression  of  ^'  deep  regret"  or  **  extreme 
pleasure"  is  but  a  mockeiy  without  the  feeling — tne  answer  is,  that  the 
philanthropy  is  deep  in  proportion  to  the  insincerity.  Where  there  is  no 
real  love,  the  words  of  affection  are  indeed  an  amiable  and  gratuitous 
kindness.  No  thanks  to  friendship  for  being  firiendly ;  but  is  it  nothing 
that  a  mere  acquaintance  should  be  ready  at  any  time  to  tell  a  lie  upon 
our  account  ? 

Not  a  word  could  be  advanced  in  behalf  of  this  order  of  lies,  if  they 
were  ever  likely  to  be  believed.  But  against  this  calamity  people  g^uard 
themselves  in  the  most  scrupulous  manner  by  tones  and  looks  quite  at 
variance  with  the  words.  Nay,  to  convince  their  hearers  that  they  are 
merely  lying,  they  declare  that  "  they  shall  be  only  too  happy,"  and  at 
the  same  time  that  '^  they  are  quite  too  distressed."  They  vow  with  a 
brazen  countenance  that  they  are  "  absolutely  ashamed,'  and  protest 
with  great  energy  that  they  '^  thought  they  should  have  died"  on  some 
occasion  when  death  was  the  last  thing  they  were  thinking  of. 

How  much  greater  still  is  the  kindness  when  the  offer  of  sympathy  is 
made  to  extend  through  us  to  remote  antiquity!  A  great  talker, 
proud  of  his  family,  was  describing  the  other  nignt  the  exploits  of  his 
mmous  progenitors,  until  he  came  to  one  who  in  Henry  the  Seventh's  time 
had  the  mi^ortune  to  break  his  leg — an  accident  which  drew  from  a  lady- 
listener  the  tender  remark,  that   *'  she  was  extremely  sorry  to  hear  it." 

In  fact,  any  thing  or  any  body  will  serve  for  a  peg  on  which  to  hang 
a  profession  of  sympathy — ^so  necessaiy  is  the  snow  of  it  felt  to  be, 
where  the  substance  is  not.  It  was  not  long  afler  the  death  of  Weber, 
that  a  little  group  of  admirers  of  that  amiable  man  of  genius,  were  de- 
ploring his  early  and  sudden  loss,  in  a  foreign  land  and  in  the  hour  of 
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Ma  triumph  ; — and  ths  name  of  Weber,  Weber,  was  r^ieated  sottov- 
fuUy  by  seyeral  voices ;  imtil  the  lady,  whose  guests  we  were^  drew  near, 
and  obserying  the  melancholy  tone  of  the  conTefsaAion,  caaghi  as  she 
tuppated  the  name  which  waa  the  sidnject  of  oor  sad  diaeonrae.  Then, 
denning  that  a  polite  regard  fbr  our  feelings  required  her  to  fill  v^  the 
pause  which  oisued,  she  sighed  moiimfiilly,  and  in  a  plaindve  voice, 
uttered  the  fi^owing  words : 

''  Pifor  Gibber  I  poor  CoUe^  Gibber  I  JVeQ,  Fm  mrry  hes  deadT 

To  be  Sony  for  Gibber !  Who  cotxld  possibly  have  expected  to  Hve 
long  enough  in  this  world,  to  hear  any  mourner  it  contains^  obligingly 
lamoiting  with  sighs  the  loss  of  Colley  Gibber! 

Gobbett,  remarking  upon  the  "regret"  with  which  the  press  voy 
naturally  announces  uie  demise  of  oninent  persoDS,  declared  Ids  c(Mi?ic- 
tion,  that  if  the  devil  were  to  die,  some  new^Mpexs  would  notke  the 
evoit  ''  with  de^  regret."  StilL  vre  eould  never  have  anticipated  a  sigh 
for  the  unl^ely  £Bite  of  Gibber ! 

There  is  no  lie  that  people  wffl  not  telito  express  a  becoming  sympa- 
thy on  their  own  parts,  and  to  excite  it  in  others.  When  a  young  per- 
son is  drowned  in  the  river  or  crushed  on  the  railway,  how  does  it  ahoaye 
hi^ppen  that  he  was  "  going  to  be  married  on  tiie  following  Sunday,**  or 
that  he  was  "  only  married  the  Sunday  previous.'"  Few  penmis  have 
the  slightest  interest  in  the  relation  oi  such  fetUes ;  but  all  have  the 
deepest  interest  in  the  progress  of  sympathy,  and  the  sadder  they  make 
the  story,  the  more  surely  they  elicit  the  ^nnptoms. 

The  most  m<»al  persons  in  society  will  lie  egr^;iou8ly  from  a  mere 
habit  of  civility,  to  agree  with  you  when  agreement  is  not  waat- 
IB^.  Some  lie  without  any  motive — their  untmdis  are  mere  matters  o£ 
course.  What  could  have  been  the  direct  prompter  in  the  case  of  that 
sorious  and  solemn  dame,  who  only  yesterday,  seeing  somebody  rea£ng 
(the  ^Ihx^  was  Shakspeare,  opened  at  a  larse  engraving  of  Galiban,  of 
whk^the  dame  had  a  glimpse)^  inquired  what  <hat  was  ?  The  reader, 
supposing  she  meant  the  volume,  saad  ''  Shakspeare.*'  '^  Oh!"  gaca- 
lated  the  serious  dame,  and  then  added,  "  Ah !  /  thought  ie  looked  hke 
himr 

All  that  is  not  religion  in  that  old  dame  is  morality ;  in  her  compo- 
sition nothing  else  mingles :  yet  it  is  certain  she  never  thought  so.  Had 
she  been  told  "  it's  the  Thames-tunnel,*'  her  remaric  would  equally  have 
been,  *^  I  thought  it  looked  like  it."  At  the  same  time,  perhaps,  no 
influence  on  earth  could  prevail  upon  her  to  utter  a  deliberate  untnm 

We  may  easily  perc^ve  how  very  trifiiBg  and  insignificant  in  number 
are  the  lies  annually  told  for  purposes  of  wilful  decl^tion — in  trade,  in 
politics,  and  in  socud  intercourse — ^with  the  view  of  filling  podcets  or 
gratifyinjpbase  passions — in  self-defence  and  in  defaming  enemies — ^from 
vanity,  from  knavery,  from  malice; — when  we  contrast  their  amount 
with  the  enormous  multitude  daily  uttered  in  courtesy  and  in  synir 
paihy ; — and  then  i^ain  proceed  to  estimate  the  myrmds  winch  havs 
their  birth  in  good  fellowdup,  in  gaiety  of  heart,,  and  a  desire  to  keep  the 
world  alive  and  merry. 

Of  this  latter  class,  one  all-sufficsng  tixMixxple  offers  itself  in  the  prac- 
tice of  Dick  Whisk.  Dick  indeed  waa  a  dass  in  himself.  He  daSend 
from  other  liars,  not  so  much  in  the  length  of  his  bow,  as  in  never  deptft- 
ing  from  the  principle  with  which  he  set  out — ^tfaat  of  drawing  it  iA' 
cessandy.     £&  must  have  abandoned  all  idea  of  the  troth  be&re  hfl 
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quitted  1^  cradle.  When  he  began  to  lisp  he  began  to  lie.  His  motto 
flight  have  been  bonowed  from  Mr.  Fag— '^  Oh!  I  lied  sir,  I  lied;  I 
forget  the  particular  lie,  but  they  got  no  truth  from  me." 

The  water  of  truth's  well  produced  in  his  moral  frame  a  terrible  shud- 
der— ^his  was  a  sort  of  hydnmhobia.  He  had  an  imconquerable  repug- 
wnce  to  facts — ^jet  he  might  have  related  them  with  perfect  safefy, 
relying  upon  his  astonishing  power  of  translation.  There  was  no  mis* 
taking  a  statement  filing  from  his  lips  for  any  thing  but  a  lie.  Nobody 
was  ever  known  to  insult  him  with  tne  supposition  that  he  was  telling 
the  truth ;  and,  talking  continually,  he  passed  throi^  life  unsullied  by 
the  breath  of  suspicion.  It  was  his  proud  boast  that  no  man  ever 
bdiered  a  word  he  said — that  he  had  not  an  enemy  in  the  world.  The 
character  he  had  earned  in  early  youth  he  never  forfeited  in  maturar 
years;  for  he  found  when  he  first  went  to  school,  that  the  verb  "to 
M^  constitutes  exactly  three-fourths  of  the  verb  *'  to  &ee."  To  lie  and 
die  were  almost  all  he  had  to  do.  A  kic  non  jctcet  is  upon  his  tomb. 
The  inscription  required  the  addition  of  a  turn  to  mark  the  change  that 
had  frdlen  upon  him,  and  distinguish  death  from  life. 

Dick's  lies  were  the  perfection  of  lies.  They  were  not  tremendous 
thumpers,  save  when  the  occasion  caUed  for  something  in  the  enormous 
style,  when  he  would  fling  you  out  a  fine  spanker  off-hand,  big  enough 
to  frighten  Munchausen  into  a  fit  of  truth,  and  make  Pinto  stare  in  hu 
eoffin. 

But  generally  he  kept  to  the  Every-day  style ; — it  was  good  level 
fyinffy  save,  as  we  have  said,  when  a  regular  erammer  was  wanted. 
This  was  when  he  was  provoked  to  a  flight  by  some  aggravated  truth 
that  could  not  otherwise  be  topped.  And  this  brings  us  to  an  anee- 
dote. 

It  was  summer  weather,  and  a  swimming-feat  was  boasted  of  by  a 
companion.  Unluckily  there  was  a  witness  present,  who  vouched  for  the 
authenticity  of  the  story.  Dick  hated  the  maxim  of  magna  est  veriiaey 
and  never  would  allow  an  authentic  anecdote  to  prevail.  He  was  bora 
pnor  to  the  date  of  the  new  school,  and  knew  fiction  to  be  stranger  than 
truth.  When  a  lover  of  accuracy  plunged  into  the  Serpentine,  he  todk 
an  imaginative  leap  into  the  German  Ocean — ^if  duly  provoked,  as  he 
hi^pened  to  be  on  this  occasion.     So  he  began. 

"  Very  good — at  least  not  so  bad."  (Dick  begrudged  the  least  scnup 
of  praise  to  aa  authenticated  fact.)  "  Not  so  very  bad  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted. You  remind  me  of  an  odd  incident  that  dates  as  &r  back  bb 
the  time  when>  aosotding  to  the  old  almanack,  '  George  III.  was  king.' 
I  waa  living  by  the  sea-eoast  then,  and  went  down  to  tne  beach  to  bathe. 
Not  a  soul  wae  in  sight — ^nothing  visible  but  land,  water,  and  sky.  I 
was  accustomed  to  go  about  half  a  mile  out,  but  the  sea  was  delicious^  I 
was  in  good  spirits^  and  on  I  went,  buoyant  aa  an  ocean  bird.  Now  and 
then,  I  checked  my  course,  to  sport  about  a  bit,  and  dally  with  the 
wanton  waves  until  I  could  almost  frmcy  myself  a  sort  of  thinking  fish. 
Then  I  struck  out  again,  heedless  of  the  distance  frt)m  the  beach,  until 
it  oecurred  to  me  it  might  be  time  to  turn  back.  Just  then,  as  I  was 
about  to  set  my  face  towards  the  shore — ^what  do  you  think  happened  V* 

— '*  The  blue  Ay  looked  suddenly  gray,  the  sparkles  upon  the  water 
were  extinguished,  and  I  heard  a  noise  behind  me.  It  startled  me,  and 
instead  of  turning  to  the  beach,  I  struck  out.  With  every  movement  of 
my  limbs  I  breasted  the  biUows,  and  went  rapidly  forward ;  but  still  I 
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heard  the  same  noise — following  me.  Again  I  stnick  out,  and  another 
mile  was  accomplished  without  producing  a  symptom  of  fatigue-— but  the 
noise  was  still  audible,  and  toe  object  that  occasioned  it  could  not  be 
yery  distant.  I  thought  it  rather  strange,  but  struck  out  once  more—* 
and  now  the  noise  seemed  nearer.  It  was  a  puffing,  splashing  sound- 
evidently  produced  by  the  effort  of  something  pursuing  me.  A  grampus 
or  two  fighting  could  never  make  that  queer  noise. 

^'  A  feeling  of  wonder  now  seized  me,  soon  succeeded  by  a  feeling  of 
alarm.  Bolder  swimming  still  was  necessary,  and  exerting  all  my  strength 
I  dashed  through  another  mile  or  so  of  water  at  a  few  strokes — ^for  I  was 
really  terrified.  Still  onward  and  onward,  close  to  me,  rushed  the 
splashing  Mystery — it  seemed  almost  at  my  heels.  I  heard  it  breathing' 
deeply,  then  blowing  like  the  four  winds  at  once,  then  dashing  aside  the 
waters,  with  the  ease  and  rapidity  of  a  tiger  breaking  through  the  jung^. 
It  could  be  nothing  less  than  a  shark.  I  almost  felt  him  nibbling  at  my 
lower  extremities,  and  joyfully  woidd  I  have  given  one  leg  to  save  my 
life.  Swimming  could  alone  save  that,  and  once  more  I  struck  out  with 
superhuman  energy. 

^^  By  this  time  I  was  some  miles  from  the  beach — I  seemed  carried  away 
into  the  great  deep,  and  the  green  waves  looked  condderably  bluer.  £ 
was  ^'  alone  on  the  wide,  wide  sea" — ^no,  not  alone,  for  my  dread  pur- 
suer, whatever  it  might  be,  was  by  this  time  a  still  closer  companion, 
puffing,  tumbling,  and  splashing  continually,  as  though  there  were  an 
msurrection  among  the  porpoises.  You  thmk  it  was  a  steamer,  but  it 
wasn't.  Steamers  were  rather  scarce  in  those  days,  and  I  had  hardly 
heard  of  them.  I  once  or  twice  fancied  it  might  be  a  seventy *four 
giving  me  chase,  or  old  Neptune  out  upon  a  lark. 

''  No,  it  was  something  living ;  not  one  shark  certainly,  nor  a  half- 
dozen.  It  seemed  at  last  nothing  short  of  a  young  whale.  Snorting 
and  blowing  and  splashing  up  the  foaming  m  ater  incessantly,  it  advanced 
in  my  wake.  It  was  as  close  to  me,  as  an  unpleasant  postscript  is  to  a 
letter. 

'^  All  was  over  with  me ;  the  fear,  as  I  struck  out  my  extremitiea 
behind,  that  I  should  never  be  able  to  draw  them  back  again,  deprived 
me  of  the  due  command  of  my  limbs,  and  I  could  swim  no  further.  I 
resolved  to  be  seized  head  foremost.  Accordingly  with  one  desperate 
plimge  downwards,  one  toppling  movement  in  the  water,  I  turned  and 
raced  the  Sea-Mystery,  prepared  to  meet  any  monster  of  the  deep  that 
a  horrible  destiny  might  set  against  me.  And  now,  right  before  me,  as 
dose  as  I  am  to  you  at  this  moment,  I  beheld — ^what  do  you  think  ?" 

[And  here  Dick  paused,  for  up  to  this  moment  he  had  not  the 
slightest  idea  of  the  form  in  which  his  chmax  was  to  come,  never  pre- 
meditating a  catastro^e.] 

"  It  was — Lard — JSyron  I — as  Fm  a  wicked  sinner  !** 

*  •  *  •  « 

Poor  Dick  Whisk !  This  was  one  of  his  holiday  lies.  His  Every- 
day Lying  would  fill  libraries.  His  peculiar  glory  consisted  in  the  wish 
never  to  be  beHeved.  The  man  who  "  lies  like  truth,"  forgets  that  he 
must  necessarily  tell  truth  like  lies  ;  now  Dick's  fictions  were  not  so  dan- 
gerous, but  to  himself  they  had  the  same  result.  Had  he  solemnly 
asserted  that  Csesar  invaded  Britain,  or  that  Wellington  won  at 
Waterloo,  nobody  would  have  believed  him. 
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SHAKSP£ARE.« 

BT  THE  SDITOR. 

.  Supposing  the  title  of  a  recent  work  to  have  been  advertised,  some 
forty  years  ago,  and  to  have  excited  our  literary  curiosity,  we  should 
certainly  have  guessed  that ''  the  Glory  and  the  Shame  of  England** 
had  reference  to  Shakspeare  and  his  Critics. 

For  two  centuries  the  Great  Dramatist  had  been  placed  by  universal 
suffrage  at  the  head  of  our  national  Literature — his  name  had  become 
a  household  word — his  phrases  as  familiar  as  proverbs,  and  his  Plays 
were  the  staple  of  the  stage, — he  was  emphatically  the  Glory  of  our 
country  ;  and  yet  to  the  shame  of  our  literati,  a  well-edited  edition  of 
his  works  was  still  to  seek.  The  task  required,  it  is  true,  an  unusual 
combination  of  natural  endowments  and  acquirements — good  taste — 
good  feeling — a  good  ear — a  good  deal  of  reading — a  good  memory, 
and  be  it  said,  a  good  moral  nature.  Strongheaded,  well-tuned,  and 
mellifluous  editors  could  not,  therefore,  be  expected  in  droves  like 
buffaloes,  in  flocks  like  larks,  or  in  swarms  like  bees ; — but  as  little  rea- 
son was  there  to  anticipate  .the  extraordinary  bad  taste,  bad  feeling, 
bud  ear,  bad  &ith,  and  even  bad  language,  that  were  brought  to  the 
work  by  the  Ctitics  and  Commentators.  **  The  composition  of  Shak- 
speare,'* says  one  of  his  Editors,  **  is  a  forest  in  which  oaks  extend  their 
branches,  and  pines  tower  in  the  air;  interspersed  sometimes  with  weeds 
and  brambles,  and  sometimes  giving  shelter  to  myrtles  and  to  roses.'* 
— ^The  more  shame  of  the  Doctor  and  his  predecessors  to  have  treated 
such  a  pleasure-ground  like  a  piece  of  waste  land  with  the  notification 
of  RUBBISH  SHOT  HERE— -the  more  sin  to  have  pitched  among 
the  myrtles  and  roses  the  empty  oystershells  of  commonplace,  the  mere 
mud  and  road-drift  of  criticism,  the  broken  crockery  of  controversy, 
and  the  old  pots  and  kettles  of  personal  abuse ! 

Strange  to  say,  the  worst  of  the  Editors  were  not  the  dunces.  Poor 
Theobald  was  often  right ;  whilst  Warburton  went  perversely,  inge- 
niously, and  elaborately  wrong.  Pope  was  a  Poet  and  a  scholar — yet 
so  little  understood  his  vocation,  that  he  contemptuously  described  what 
ought  to  have  been  a''  labour  of  love,**  as  "the  dull  duty  of  an  Editor." 
The  Cv>lossus  of  Literature  was  certainly  no  Ignoramus,  but  his  con- 
nexion with  the  **  Undying  One"  was  unfortunate  for  both  parties. 
Not  that  he  was  sparing  in  expressions  of  admiration  ;  but  it  was  evi- 
dently of  that  vulvar  kind  which  regarded  the  Plays  of  Shakspeare  as 
very  creditable  from  an  Actor,  but  wonderful  from  a  Poacher  and  a 
Linkboy  !  He  allowed  the  Author  to  be  an  original  genius;  nay,  that 
going  even  beyond  Columbus  he  had  *'  exhausted  worlds,  and  then 
imagined  new*' — but  what  are  we  to  think  of  tlie  sincerity  of  these  pa- 
negyrics, when  the  extraordinary  conclusion  of  the  Critic  is  that  '*  per- 
haps not  one  of  the  plays,  if  it  had  been  exhibited  as  the  work  of  a 
contemporary  writer" — that  is  to  say,  in  the  time  of  the  Rambler— 
'*  would  have  been  heard  to  the  conclusion  1** 

*  Shakspeare.    The  Library  Edition.    £dited  by  C.  Knight. 
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A  severe  reflection,  if  well-founded,  not  on  the  Dramatist  but  on  the 
playgoers.  The  facts,  however,  lead  to  quite  an  opposite  inference. 
A  French  critic,  coeval  with  Johnson,  asserted,  intending  a  sarcasm  on 
the  Author  of  Hamiety  that  he  was  the  idol  of  English  playgoers,  down 
to  the  London  chairmen,  sailors,  hackney-coachmen,  butchers,  and 
clerks,  so  passionately  fond  of  dramatic  entertainments — in  other  words 
that  there  were  better  though  raggeder  judges  in  the  pit  and  gallery  than 
in  the  stage -box  which  contained  the  full-dressed  author  of  Irene, 
It  is  but  reasonable,  then,  to  suppose,  that  what  had  been  so  univer- 
sally popular,  and  had  survived  for  two  centuries,  contained  some 
hardy  principle  of  vitality  that  would  have  prevented  its  being  stili-bom 
at  any  epoch  of  gestation.  Be  it  remembered,  besides,  that  any  piece 
is  a  new  one  to  the  man  who  sees  or  reads  it  for  the  first  time  ;  and  we 
should  like  to  be  shown,  for  a  shilling,  the  playgoer  who  ever  felt  dis- 
posed to  damn  a  Tragedy  or  Comedy  of  Shakspeare*s  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. For  our  own  parts  we  cry  O  !  for  the  chance  of  hissing 
such  new  plays  as  were  brought  out  at  the  Globe  at  Bankside !  O ! 
a  thousand  times  O  !  for  the  opportunity  of  catcalling  such  dramas  as 
were  submitted  on  their  Brst  nights  to  the  lieges  of  Queen  Bess  and 
King  James  ! 

The  truth  is.  Doctor  Johnson  was  particularly  ill-qualified  for  the 
office  of  Editor  to  Shakspeare,  and  he  is  here  selected  because  an  inven- 
tory of  his  defects  would  include  most  of  the  faults  of  his  predecessors. 
As  the  first  and  worst  of  his  imperfections,  he  wanted  a  due  reverence 
and  regard  for  his  author  ;  and  was  sadly  deficient  in  the  humility  with 
which  any  mortal  and  fallible  critic  should  have  approached  a  work 
that  Time,  the  sternest  and  surest  of  all  censors,  had  so  deliberately 
recommended  to  Posterity.  Witness  the  arrogant  summary  appended 
to  each  Play,  wherein  the  Dramatist  is  called  forward  at  the  fall  of  the 
curtain,  after  our  modern  fashion,  not  however  to  be  overwhelmed  with 
bouquets,  but  to  receive  a  wreath  from  one  hand,  and  a  cabbage-stalk 
from  the  other ! 

The  praise  and  blame  are,  indeed,  so  evenly  balanced,  as  to  prove 
that  the  Critic  wanted  that  essential  requisite,  a  congenial  spiriL 
But  "  Surly  Sam"  had  little  in  common  with  **  Gentle  Willy."  Large 
of  heart  and  liberal  of  hand,  his  mind,  nevertheless,  was  narrowed  by 
party  views  and  sectarian  prepossessions  which  rendered  him  incapable  of 
sympathizing  with  a  writer,  who,  if  ever  such  mortal  lived,  was  a  Man 
without  a  Prejudice!  He  could  not  comprehend  or  value  the  catholic 
toleration,  the  Socialism  (a  good  word  sadly  abused)  which  is  the 
essential  characteristic  of  Shakspeare— 4is  distinctive  of  the  individual 
as  the  totem  of  the  American  Indian.  The  soul  of  goodness,  the  love  of 
virtue,  the  pure-mindedness,  so  omnipresent  in  his  author,  the  Doctor 
was  better  fitted  to  appreciate,  yet  even  these,  for  want  of  a  declared 
ethical  purpose,  and  a  didactic  formula,  the  great  Moralist  has  under- 
valued. 

As  little  could  he  detect  or  relish  the  excellence  of  the  Shaksperian 
language,  or  the  singular  beauty  of  the  versification.  The  g^eat 
Lexicographer  indeed  tells  that  his  author  deserves  to  be  studied  as 
one  of  the  original  masters  of  our  language  ;  but  assuredly  he  means 
one  of  those  bad  masters  who  ill-use  their  dependants, — for  he  tells  us 
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afterwards  tbat  Shakspeare  had  corrupted  our  tongue  by  every  mode  of 
depravation.  But  on  this  point  the  parties  were  far  as  the  poles 
asunder — and  time  has  decided  against  the  LL.D.  The  Johnsonian 
-diction  was  one  of  those  inventions  which  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to 
secure  by  a  patent :  it  was  adapted  exclusively  to  his  own  mode  of 
thought,  his  own  pen,  and  his  own  mouth ;  it  was  born  of  him  and 
died  with  him ;  whereas  the  style  of  Shakspeare,  while  that  of  his  con* 
temporaries  is  crabbed  and  obsolete,  is  still  fresh  and  flexible.  The  lan- 
guage of  genius  and  the  genius  of  language  happily  embraced,  and 
the  issue  is  an  idiom  that  is  and  shall  be  living  English  to  the  end  of 
time. 

The  versification  of  Shakspeare  is  unique.  Like  Milton,  he  has  a 
blank  verse  exclusively  his  own — and  as  excellently  adapted  to  its 
purpose.  The  Epic  Bard  has  painted  Man  before  the  Fall,  the  Dra- 
matic Poet  has  described  whatever  he  has  been  ever  since — ^in  metrical 
harmonies  as  distinct  as  the  condition  of  humanity  in  and  out  of  Para- 
dise. Thus  the  solemn  and  sustained  tone  of  Milton  seems  to  retain 
the  pitch  and  cadences  of  the  time  when  Adam  discoursed  with  his 
Maker  and  the  Angels ;  whilst  the  fluent  rhythm  of  Shakspeare  ac- 
cords with  the  diversified  passions  and  variegated  course  of  human 
life.  The  Miltonic  music  has  tones  like  modulated  thunder,-^ 
sounds  as  from  some  antediluvian  instrument,  fabricated  in  those 
ages  when  earth  pastured  the  mammoth,  the  megatherium,  and  other 
brute  monsters  that  have  perhaps  degenerated  into  the  rhinoceros,  the 
elephant,  and  the  hippopotamus;  Shakspeare's  organ  is  a  panharmo- 
nicon  or  full  band — with  a  vox  hutnana  pipe, — as  in  the  famous  organ 
at  Haarlem, — particularly  fine.  Yet  it  was  this  wonderful  instrument 
that  Steevens  undertook  offhand  to  set  to  rights,  just  as  a  journeyman 
from  Broadwood's  would  propose  to  rectify  an  old  harpsichord,  a  very 
tolerable  machine  for  its  age,  but  wofully  out  of  tune !  But  our 
Apollo  found  more  than  one  Midas.  Pope,  even,  an  adept  in  the  es- 
tablished peals  and  changes  of  metre  and  rhyme-ringing,  had  not  ear 
enough  to  appreciate  the  Shakspearian  versification ;  and  Johnson 
chiefly  praised  it  for  its  smoothness — a  commonplace  merit  to  be  found 
in  most  copies  of  verses,  and  in  all  paintings  on  tcaboards. 

Thus  was  the  Glory  of  England  edited  and  criticised — ^illustrated  by 
notes  as  transparent  as  barricadoes,  and  illuminated  by  lamps  as  lus- 
trous as  ebony : — his  grammar  tested  by  that  of  Lindley  Murray,  his 
orthography  by  £ntick*s,  his  refinement  by  Chesterfield's,  his  learning 
by  Doctor  Busby *s,  his  metre  by  the  finger-ends  of  Steevens,  his  morals 
by  the  fable-ends  of  Gay,  and  his  dramatic  skill  by  that  of  the  Author 
of  "Cato."  Any  thing  more?  Yes — he  was  purified  by  Bowdler, 
and  whitewashed  in  effigy  by  Malone.  Nothing  but  the  Shakspearian 
stamina,  a  tenacious  vitality  like  that  of  the  Grisly  Bear,  with  the  same 
animal's  capacity  of  carrying  off  an  unknown  quantity  of  lead,  could 
have  survived  such  treatment ! 

Fortunately  for  the  national  credit,  a  new  school  of  criticism  arose 
-with  Coleridge  and  Charles  Lamb,  each  endowed  with  an  intense  love 
of  the  beautiful,  a  keen  sense  of  the  ludicrous,  a  fine  ear,  and  above 
all,  a  veneration  towards  the  great  Dramatist,  as  if  be  had  been  a 
departed  Prophet,  and  a  loving  pride  in  him,  as  though  he  were  a  living 
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relation.  So  should  Engiishmen  feel  towards  Shakspeare.*  Hazltlt, 
Wordsworth,  De  Quincey — (vide  his  admirable  essay  on  the  knocking 
at  the  gate  in  **  Macbeth'*),  and  others,  followed  in  the  same  path,  no 
tinkers  of  the  text,  making  more  holes  than  they  mended, — no  metre- 
mongers  pretending  to  give  *'  a  decent  flow  to  the  obstructed  versifica- 
tton,'' — no  macadamisers  professing  to  ninnyhammer  the  '*  rueged 
pavement"  into  a  smooth  one,  but  devout  expositors  earnestly  seeking 
to  interpret  the  oracles  of  a  superior  intelligence — faithful  ministers 
striving  conscientiously,  lovingly,  and  humbly,  to  expound  the  English- 
man's lay  Bible. 

Coleridge  (for  whom  in  lieti  of  the  Germans,  we  must  claim  of  Mr. 
Knight  the  merit  of  leading  the  way  in  teaching  us  to  understand  our 
own  great  poet)  was  the  Brst  to  encounter  and  overthrow  the  pragmatic 
notion  that  Shakspeare  was  a  sort  of  Orson,  a  powerful  savage,^  or, 
according  to  the  favourite  mode  of  expression,  a  pure  '*  Child  of  Na- 
ture.'* If  he  resembled  a  child  at  all,  it  was  that  gigantic  infant  in 
Rabelais,  who,  by  sheer  original  vigour,  guided  by  instinct,  found  the 
use  of  his  legs,  and  taking  up  his  cradle  on  his  back,  '*  like  the  shell 
of  a  tortoise,"  give  incontestable  proof,  to  the  great  oflence  of  the  in- 
ventors of  leading-strings  and  go-carts,  that  he  was  able  to  go  alone. 
But  the  phrase  involves  besides  an  egregious  error  in  the  implied  op- 
position of  Nature  to  Art,  as  if  they  were  antagonistic,  instead  of 
being  as  vitally  connected  as  the  Siamese  Twins.  Pope  was  much 
nearer  the  mark  when  he  wrote 

All  Nature  is  but  Art  unknown  to  thee. 

Whilst  the  ensuing  line. 

All  chance,  direction  which  thou  canst  not  see, 

applies  pointedly  to  the  Critic  who  detects  in  the  highest  works  of 
Genius  neither  skill  nor  cunning,  rule  nor  method.     But 

Nous  avons  change  tout  cela. 

The  great  Poet  is  no  longer  supposed  to  have  extemporised  a  series 

*  We  do  not  here  forget  oar  obli^tiona  to  Schlegel,  Tieck,  and  tbe  Geimaot,  our 
very  dear  friend*,  aa  we  have  proved  by  constantly  baotering:  tbem  ;  a  proof  of  latent 
affection  that  such  acute  metapbyaicians  ought  to  have  detected.  Ulrici,  however, 
overlooked  it  between  Benedict  and  Beatrice,  when  be  said  that  *'  after  carrying  on  a 
campaign  of  words  without  real  enmity,  they  were  entrapped  into  a  marriage  without 
Tfal  lot e."  In  reality,  these  skirmisher  of  wit  are  delicious  to  tbe  parties,  from  tbe 
very  assurance,  understood  on  both  sides,  that  with  all  tbe  show  of  hostility,  there  is 
no  more  actual  war  than  in  the  manoeuvres  of  a  sham  fight.  There  is  no  more 
real  malice  in  such  encounters  iban  in  the  coarser  railleries  of  oar  carmeo,  cab- 
men, bargemen,  and  watermen  (a  relic  of  tbe  ancient  fiygbtinga),  made  up  of  oaths, 
abuse,  nicknames,  threats,  and  defiance,  but  ending  on  botb  aides  in  a  laugh.  That 
Lamb  apologetically  describes  all  tbe  bad  compariftons  be  baa  been  applying  to  To- 
bacco  as 

"  Irony  all,  and  feign*d  abuse, 
Such  as  perplex'd  lover's  use." 

Such,  in  fact,  aa  Beatrice  employs  in  tbe  plav,  where  ber  very  first  words  are  an  io- 
quiry  if  Signior  Montsnto  be  returned  from  tbe  ware,  and  being  assured  of  bis  safety, 
abe  immediately  *'  borrows  language  of  dislike"  to  conceal  tbe  intereat  abe  feels  in 
bim.  On  this  point,  and  the  character  of  the  lady,  sharp,  sweet,  and  spirited,  as  es* 
aence  of  punch,  we  agree  with  Mr.  Knight. 
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of  random  melodies,  like  the  ^olian  harp — the  great  Dramatist  to 
have  only  presented  a  felicitous  series  of  images,  like  the  kaleidoscope, 
some  of  the  combinations  casually  beautiful,  and  the  rest  commonplace 
or  grotesque.  The  energy  of  Genius  is  admitted  to  be  controlled  and 
guided  by  a  Nous  analogous  to  the  moral  Conscience — an  internal 
censorship  not  acting  capriciously,  but  in  accordance  with  certain  in- 
nate principles,  compared  with  which  the  Dogmas  of  Aristotle  are 
still  in  their  puppyhood.  In  short,  we  now  recognise  in  Shakspeare 
a  composite  Genius,  an  exquisite  Poet,  a  powerful  Dramatist,  a  pro- 
found moral  Philosopher,  a  first-rate  Naturalist,*  and  a  consummate 
artist 

In  this  new  college  of  criticism  Mr.  Knight  has  wisely  and  worthily 
enrolled  himself;  and  accordingly  exhibits  a  large  share  of  what  La 
Harpe  called  ^M*obstination  des  Anglais  sur  le  sentiment  qu*ils  ont  de 
Shakspeare."     This  spirit  is  visible  in  his  own  observations,  and  in  his 
extracts  from  the  later  English  and  German  commentators.      But  the 
first  duty  of  an  editor  is  to  settle  the  text  of  his  author ;  and  we  fully 
concur  with  Mr.  Knight  in  the  authority  he  attaches  to  the  Folio  of 
]623,  and  the  faith  he  places  in  the  professions  of  Heminge  and  Con- 
dell.    There  is  a  great  air  of  sincerity  in  their  affectionate  mention  of 
Shakspeare,  a  serious  tone  as  of  truth  in  their  anxiety  for  the  perfection 
of  the  work,  and  of  candour  and  modesty  in  their  account  of  the  clear^ 
unblotted  state  of  the  MSS.  (to  which  by  implication  they  referred), 
and   consequently  the   comparative  lightness  of    their  own  labours. 
Eighteen  of  the  plays,  indeed,  appear  for  the  first  time  in  their  collec- 
tion ;  and  of  four  others  they  seem  to  have  had  the  only  authentic 
copies.     Add  that  the  folio  was  not  put  forth  like  a  catchpenny  publi- 
cation immediately  on  the  death  of  the  author,  but  seven  years  after 
his  decease,  and  the  disclaimer  of  personal  fame  or  self-profit,  as  the 
object  of  the  editors,   becomes  plausible   and  probable.    The  com- 
mendatory verses  of    Digges  plainly  ascribe  to  the  '*  pious  fellows" 
a  worthier  design ;  and  Ben  Jonson  distinctly  recognises  the  literary 
executorship  of  Heminge  and  Condell,  and  the  true  legacy,  by  the 
Tery  title  of  his  lines,  '*To  the  Memory  of  my  Beloved,  the  Author, 
Mr.  William  Shakspeare,  and  what  he  hath  left  us.*' 

The  previous  quartos  were  of  course  well  known  to  Heminge  and 
Condell,  who  from  their  intimate  connexion  with  Shakspeare  and  the 
theatre,  would  be  able  to  distinguish  which  wero  printed  from  the  ge- 

*  it  bat  alwayi  sarpriied  ui  that  Waltoo,  who  waa  of  age  when  Sbakapeare  expired 
in  the  blase  of  hia  fame,  baa  made  no  alluaion  in  bia  <*  Angler"  to  one  who  was  aa 
devoted  a  lover  of  Nature  aa  bimaelf.  Hiere  were  linea  apun  by  the  Dramatiat  that 
oogbttobave  caught  the  Fiiberman — aenteocea  which  ought  to  have  been  taken — pu- 
aagee  which  ought  to  have  been  gorged — ^but  Izaak  delighted  rather  in  orthodox 
divines,  like  Dr.  Donne — to  whom,  by  the  way,  Ben  Jonaon  addreaaed  aome  veraes 
quite  aa  probably  glanced  at  Sbakapeare,  at  aome  that  have  been  charged  with  the 
air.    The  aarcasm,  like  Voltaire'a,  aaeribea  a  vast  but  vulgar  popularity. 

**  Who  ahall  doubt,  Donne,  if  I  a  poet  be 

When  I  dare  aeod  my  epigrama  to  thee  t 

•  •  •  *  r 

My  title'a  sealed.    Thoae  that  for  clapa  do  write 
Let  pnny'a,  porter's,  player'a  praiae  delight. 
And,  till  they  burst,  their  backa  like  asses  load, 
A  man  abould  aeek  great  glory  and  not  broadU" 
Oct. — VOL.  LXVI.  NO.  CCLXII.  T 
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nuine,  or  from  ''  stolen  and  surreptitious  copies."  It  follows  that  for 
the  text  in  general,  the  folio  of  1623  must  be  the  best,  and  in  many 
instances,  the  only  authority, — yet  not  altogether  superseding  tbe 
quartos,  some  of  which  were  evidently  legitimate  publications,  with  the 
author's  occurrence  if  not  superintendence.  From  these  Mr.  Knight 
has  occasionally  adopted  a  reading,  and  with  advantage. 

"  The  stolen  and  surreptitious  copies**  it  is  now  diflBcult  to  deter- 
mine, inasmuch  as  a  stolen  one  would  not  necessarily  be  incorrect. 
But  in  this  class  we  should  certainly  include  all  such  Plays  as  ap« 
peared  '*  maimed  and  deformed*'  when  compared  with  those  in  the 
Folio, — for  instance,  the  unmetrical  Lear ;  and  perhaps,  though  cor- 
rect, the  Othello,  as  suspiciously  atticipating  that  of  1623.  Indeed, 
its  publisher,  T.  Walkley,  appears  to  have  brought  out  an  unauthorized 
edition  of  the  *'  King  and  no  King"  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 

The  singular  rarity  of  publication  after  1600,  compared  with  the 
four  preceding  years,  is  very  remarkable.  Perhaps  the  troublous  timeft 
and  the  important  public  topics  in  the  commencement, of  the  reign  of 
James  L,  were  unfavourable  to  literature,— or  the  Drama  had  come 
under  new  regulations,  and  there  was  greater  difficulty  in  obtaining  aa 
imprimatur ;  for  the  productions  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  seem  to 
have  been  subject  to  the  same  influence,  some  of  the  earliest  and  most 
popular  of  their  plays  not  having  been  printed  till  1619,  a  ratlier  no- 
table year,*  when  the  press  appears  to  have  resumed  its  activity.  But 
whatever  the  obstacle  that  kept  so  many  of  the  Plays  of  Shakspeare 
for  so  long  a  time  in  MS.,  the  more  reason  we  have  to  be  grateful  for 
the  Collection  by  Heminge  and  Condell,  without  which  some  of  his 
finest  works  would  probably  have  been  lost  or  destroyed  in  those  evil 
days  when  the  stage  and  its  companies  were  put  down  by  a  fresh  set  of 
performers,  who  acted  the  hypocrite  and  played  the  devil. 

The  Library  Shakspeare,  as  far  as  published,  is  chiefly  occupied  by 
the  Comedies,  some  of  which,  with  the  notes,  and  introductory  and 
supplementary  notices,  we  have  gone  through  with  great  pleasure  and 
satisfaction.  For  instance,  "  The  Tempest."  Mr.  Knight  very  pro- 
perly rejects  the  theory  that  the  Island  of  Prospero  was  Lampedusa, 
or  indeed  any  real  Island  at  all.  The  Poet  had  imagination  and  fancy 
enough  to  have  invented  an  Archipelago.  We  should  as  soon  have 
dreamt  of  identifying  the  flying  Laputa  with  the  Island  of  Aicension, 
But  if  we  must  be  literal  and  geographical,  there  was  an  Island  which 
Sinbad  landed  on,  *'  very  like  a  whale ;"  and  the  one  where  Trinculo 
swam  ashore,  belonged  probably  to  the  same  groupe. 

In  the  same  literal  spirit  Malone  and  Chalmers  contended  for  the 
'<  still  vexed  Bermoothes"  as  the  locality ;  but  a  sea,  violent  by  habit 
and  repute,  was  not  essential.  The  Tempest  raised  by  Prospero's  so 
potent  art,  he  could  have  excited  in  Buttermere.  It  was  a  storm  as 
brain -begotten  as  that  wherein  a  company  of  Drunkards,  by  way  of 
lightening  the  ship,  began  to  heave  the  chairs  and  tables  out  of  the 
tavern  windows.  It  was  founded,  however,  according  to  Chalmers,  on 
a  real  tempest  in  England  in  1612. 

"  Surely,"  as  Mr.  Knight  says,  •*  this  is  all  admirable  fooling ;" 

*  The  Maid's  Tragedy  in  1619,  King  and  no  Kiog,  1619;  Pbilaster,  I6f0; 
Thierry  and  Theodont,  1621 ;  then  Sbakapave'a  Lear  in  1622  \  and  the  Folio  CoU80- 
tton  in  16^3. 
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wben  a  docnment,  recently  discovered  by  Mr.  Peter  Cunningham, 
proves  that  the  Play  was  performed  in  November,  1611.  But  conjee- 
tore  is  free  to  all;  and  for  our  share,  we  g^uess  that  Ariel  was  derived 
prophetically  from  the  Invisible  Girl,  and  Caliban  from  Peter  the  Wild 
Boy,  or  the  Chimpanzee. 

With  far  better  reason  might  a  retrospective  ferret  attempt  to  hunt 
out  the  identical  Ship  and  the  voyage  that  supplied  the  Dramatist  with 
his  knowledge  of  the  sea-terms,  and  the  proper  manceuvres  in  a  storm. 
He  had  certainly  sailed  on  salt-water,  perhaps  on  his  way  to  Italy, 
which  Mr.  Browne  insists  that  he  must  have  visited.  Let  the  reader 
turn  to  the  opening  scene  of  the  **  Sea  Voyage,"  by  Fletcher,  and  ob- 
serve what  a  lubberly  piece  of  work  it  is  to  the  true  Tempest  and  ship- 
board, where  every  sentence  works  its  passage.  Raleigh,*  indeed, 
might  have  helped  the  author  to  the  technicals  of  seamanship,  but 
Neptune  himself  must  have  supplied  that  inimitable  **  Boson"  of  a 
breed  still  as  extant  as  the  sea-dog,  and  as  characteristically  marked 
as  with  a  blue-anchor  in  gunpowder.  The  best  of  our  Naval  Novelists 
never  produced  such  a  '*  pitched  piece  of  reason,  caulked  and  tackled," 
within  the  same  compass.  His  *'  what,  must  our  mouths  be  cold  ?" 
haa  the  very  twang  of  iron  nerves  braced  taut  by  the  salt  sea-breeze ! 
Stephano*s  song — more  pitchy  than  any  of  Dibdin's — was  composed  in 
the  fore-peak. f 

The  original  text  in  the  **  Tempest"  in  the  Folio  of  1623,  is  pro- 
nounced by  Mr.  Knight  to  be  unusually  correct ;  and  judging  from  his 
restorations,  the  Editors  from  Rowe  to  Johnson  had  certainly  improved 
it  for  the  worse.  With  equal  judgment  a  stand  is  made  against  some 
more  modem  emendations,  and  particularly  the  substitution  of  a  line- 
tree  for  the  clothes-line,  on  which  the  gown  and  jerkin,  so  coveted  by 
Stephano  and  Trinculo,  have  hitherto  been  suspended.  The  stage 
practice,  perhaps  traditional,  has  always  used  a  cord — and  the  glitter- 
ing apparel  being  intended  for  a  hait^  we  give  our  vote  as  fishermen, 
for  a  line  instead  of  a  tree  to  it.  We  believe,  even  with  Mr.  Knight, 
that  a  Aatr-line  might  be  intended ;  but  we  are  less  confident  about  a 
hint  which  the  speculative  spirit  has  just  suggested,  namely,  that  the 
line-trees  were  so  called  from  being  generally  planted  in  lines,  as  in  the 
famous  Linden-street  at  Berlin. 

The  present  £ditor  of  Shakspeare  seems,  indeed,  to  be  laudably 
averse  to  unnecessary  alterations.  Thus,  in  spite  of  its  questionable 
meaning,  he  retains  in  Prospero's  narrative, 

A  rotten  carcase  of  a  buU^X 

instead  of  the  modern  reading  of  a  '*  boat^*  and  in  Iris*s  invocation, 

The  pioned  and  twilled  banks, 

*  To  has«rd  what  Sir  T.  Browne  calls  a  wide  solution,  "  tbe  remainder  biscuit  after 
a  voyage"  that  was  found  so  dry  by  Shakspeare,  was  perhaps  brought  from  America  to 
tbe  Mermaid  Tkvem  by  Sir  Wslter. 

t  The  sweet  snatch  of  song  improvised  by  Ariel — 

"Full  fathom  five"— 
is  eiquimtely  toned  to  the  circumstance  of  tbe  case.    Its  annooncemeot  is  knowingly 
false  ;  tbe  inspiration  of  melanchily  feeling  is  wanting ;  and  hence  the  melody  is 
more  airy,  and  the  images  are  more  fanciful,  than  would  befit  a  dirge  in  euraest  for 
a  true  deaUi. 

X  Perhaps  hull — ^the  printer  mistaking  h  for  fr,  and  the  writer  inadvertently  crossing 
the  double  /• 
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iKrhich  have  so  puzzled  the  Comroentators*  With  less  reason  in  the 
address  of  Ferdinand  to  Miranda,  he  has  adopted  a  word  from  the  fourth 
Folio  in  lieu  of  that  in  the  first — "  maid"  for  "  made."  The  Prince 
exclaims, 

Most  sure,  a  Goddess ! 

but  anon,  in  doubt  of  her  divinity  for  want  of  the  celestial  attributes^ 
desires  to  know  how  he  shall  bear  himself,  as  an  admirer  or  a  wor- 
shipper, and  therefore  asks  if  she  be  made  (of  earth)  or  no  ?  We  also 
greatly  prefer  the  original  phrase  to  the  "  boifd*'  brains  in  page  207, 
The  elision  of  the  relative  pronoun  is  Shakspearian — the  cooked  article 
is  Kichinerish.  With  these  exceptions  we  coincide  with  Mr.  Knight, 
and  especially  in  repudiating  the  notion  that  the  Tempest  is  identical 
with  the  **  Love's  Labour  Won,"  mentioned  by  Meres.  The  passioa 
of  Ferdinand  and  Miranda  is  on  neither  side  laborious.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  illustrates  that  favourite  dream  of  the  young  and  romantic, 
love  at  first  sight,  and  which,  when  the  smite  is  mutual,  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  light  genteel  businesses  that  a  gentleman  or  lady  can 
engage  in. 

in  Love's  Labour  Lost,  on  the  other  hand,  the  majority  of  the  cha- 
racters are  laborious  triflers ;  and  are  all  losers.  The  very  pedants 
toil  at  the  composition  of  a  Masque  and  get  nothing  but  mockery  for 
their  pains.  Every  one  has  been  rolling  a  stone,  big  or  little,  uphill, 
and  it  has  rolled  down  again,  as  if  what  the  Germans  call  the  funda- 
mental idea  of  the  play  had  been  derived  from  the  fable  of  Sisyphus. 

Having  touched  on  this  Comedy  we  will  just  notice  a  question  dis- 
cussed in  Mr.  Knight's  Introduction— -the  connexion  of  Armado  and  the 
Schoolmaster  with  Lyly  and  his  '*  Euphues."  The  name  of  Holo-^ 
femes  was  doubtless  derived*  as  well  as  a  hint  of  his  character,  from 
his  namesake  the  pedantic  Latinist,  who  was  selected  for  tutor  to  Gar- 
gantua,  because,  as  Grangousier  remembered,  Aristotle  was  intrusted 
with  the  same  office  to  Alexander :  an  exquisite  satire,  by  the  way,  on 
parents  in  general,  who,  while  they  acknowledge  the  vital  importance 
of  education  for  their  children,  are  singularly  negligent  in  the  choice 
of  schools  and  preceptors.  Now,  Rabelais  revelled  in  jargons,  and 
that  of  the  Limousin,  who  affected  to  speak  in  learned  phrase,  is 
nearly  akin  to  the  discourse  of  Armado  and  Holofernes,  and  very  like 
the  style  of  Andrew  Borde's  *'  Breviary  of  Health,"  published  in  1547. 
To  this  answers  Pantagruel,  '*  I  understand  thee  very  well :  when  all 
comes  to  all  thou  art  a  Limousin,  and  thou  wilt  here  by  thy  affected 
speech  counterfeit  the  Parisians."  It  appears  then  that  a  strange  fan- 
tastic phraseology  was  in  vogue,  not  only  in  England  but  in  France, 
long  before  the  production  of  *•  Euphues,"  or  the  *'  Anatomy  of  Wit." 
In  fact,  when  Ben  Jonson,  in  his  •'  Cynthia's  Revels,"  wrote,  '*  Yoa 
know  I  call  Madam  Philauthia  my  Honour,  and  she  will  call  me  her 
Ambition,"  it  was  the  very  jargon  of  the  Island  of  Ennasin,  where  Pan- 
tagruel overheard  a  native,  who  *'  called  his  she-relation  my  Crum,  and 
she  called  him  my  Crust." 

Rabelais  is  again  alluded  to  in  **  As  You  Like  It," — that  delicious 
sylvan  Comedy  which  we  never  read  but  our  heart  seems  sprouting 
out  fresh  Midsummer  shoots.  There  are  other  coincidences  with 
Love's  Labour  Lost,  which  make  us  believe  that  these  two  open-air 
plays  were  composed  about  the  same  period^  and  in  the  Spring  of 
Shakspeare's  authorship. 
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Fain  would  we  here  wander  with  Mr.  Knight  into  the  Forest  of 
Arden,  and  discuss  the  folly  of  the  "  two  fools"  (according  to  Ulrici), 
Jaques  and  Touchstone :  nay,  generally  the  Clowns,  and  Fools,  and 
'Wags*  of  Shakspeare,  their  puns,  *'  the  conceits,  the  miserable  con- 
ceits," and  the  ''clumsy  joking.**  But  wc  must  not  bestow  any  more 
of  our  tediousness  on  our  readers.  Perhaps  we  may  hereafter  return 
to  the  work,  and  gossip  a  little  on  these  levities.  In  the  mean  time  we 
heartily  commend  the  Library  Shakspeare  to  all  Libraries,  circulating  or 
fixed,  inland  or  marine,  family  or  bachelor,  standard  bookcase  or 
banging  shelves.  The  text  is  substantially  the  same  that  was  furnished 
by  the  literary  executors  of  the  immortal  Dramatist ;  and  the  bottom 
of  the  page  is  not  encumbered  as  heretofore  with  a  substratum  of  rub- 
bish, the  deposit  of  a  critical  Deluge,  as  luminous  as  mud  and  as  read- 
able as  the  London  clay.  Some  of  the  foot-notes  of  the  present  Editor 
might  indeed  be  spared,  as  when  he  explains  that ''  all  wound  with 
adders,"  means  twisted  round  with  them ;  but  he  has  withal  contributed 
most  unostentatiously,  a  great  deal  of  valuable  information  and  inge- 
nious speculation.  These  with  judicious  quotations,  from  the  best 
English  and  German  Commentators,  make  the  Introductory  and  Sup- 
plementary Notices  to  each  play,  very  pleasant  and  profitable  reading; 
whilst  the  woodcuts,  introduced  between  the  Acts,  are  curious,  appro- 

J>riate,  and  interesting.  In  fine  (without  disparagement  to  Mr.  Col- 
ier's,  which  we  have  not  seen),  we  consider  the  *'  Library  Edition"  to 
be  the  best  **  Shakspeare"  that  has  yet  come  before  us  :  and  a  practical 
answer  to  a  question  somewhere  asked  in  print,  whether  the  Great 
Dramatist  would  have  derived  any  bene6t  from  being  Knighted  ! 
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It  cannot  be  said  that  ignorance  of  her  manners,  habits,  and  loca- 
lities, or  that  want  of  materials  in  her  social  and  political  record,  has 
kept  Russia  from  being  turned  to  the  account  of  the  romance  writer : 
for  her  history  is  one  long  romance,  the  stirring  strangeness  of  which 
may  defy  invention  to  compete  with  it.  But  whatever  may  have  been 
the  causes  of  the  unaccountable  neglect  of  Russian  history  and  manners 
as  the  materiel  for  fictitious  narrative,  the  reading  world  is  indebted 
to  Mrs.  Hofland  for  having  overcome  or  repudiated  them ;  since  the 
result  is  a  romance,  full  of  an  interest  no  less  stirring  than  that  of  the 
historical  records  on  which  it  is  founded,  and  which  interest  is  held  to- 
gether and  heightened  by  a  vein  of  domestic  and  personal  feeling,  which 
history  is  for  the  most  part  compelled  to  pass  by,  but  which,  even  when 
blended  with  fiction  as  in  the  present  case,  comes  more  home  to  the 
business  and  bosom  of  the  reader,  than  those  events  on  which  the  fate 
of  millions  depends. 

The  scene  and  persons  of  this  romance  belong  exclusively  to  the  Court 
of  the  Empress  Catherine  the  First,  in  1726,  which  opens  shortly  after 
the  death  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  when  all  the  noble  projects  of  that 

*  We  rentore  bere  to  offer  a  guest  et  a  gireo-iip  riddle  in  '*  Much  Ado  about  N<k 
thing." 

"  And  torry  wag,  cry  hem !  when  he  should  groan." 
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Time  has  not  allowed  us  to  visit  and  inspect  the  Fresco  Paintings 
by  Mr.  Mills,  in  the  Literary  Institution  at  Gravesend.  Besides,  to 
be  candid,  the  subjects  as  described  in  the  Kentish  Herald^  are  not 
attractive.  We  have  heard  from  Mrs.  Malaprop  of  *'  Allegories  on 
the  banks  of  the  Nile,*'  and  are  sorry  that  they  are  come  to  the  banks 
of  the  Thames.  The  proper  place  for  such  Abstractions  is  the  Frigid 
Zone. 

The  communication  from  India  has  come  to  hand. 

Anon  YMOus.  Some  gen  tieman — i f  he  be  a  gentleman — ^has  favoured 
us  with  a  letter  without  his  name.  Will  he  now  oblige  us  with  his 
name — ^if  he  have  a  name— without  a  letter? 

C.  C.  C.  Authors  are  expected  to  retain  copies  of  their  brevities. 
The  long  Peace  would  not  suffice  to  return  the  short  ones. 

*  *  *  is  advised  to  send  his  communication  to  some  scientiBc  Jour- 
nal, and  to  drop  tlie  first  letter  in  **  Heditor.*'  The  word  should 
begin  with  an  £,  except  when,  as  Mr.  Weller  says,  it  is  spelt  "  with 
a  Wer 

L.'s  paper  shall  be  attended  to  when  it  arrives :  but  such  slowness 
seems  fearfully  to  imply  its  carriage  per  waggon. 

X.  is  declined  for  a  reason  he  will  probably  divine.  X  ought  to 
know  Y. 

N.B. — Refer  to  the  Schedule.  We  have  received  several  papers 
on  the  Income  Tax,  but  they  were  not  properly  **  61led  up.''  Besides, 
the  thing  is  settled,  and  nothing  remains  for  us  but  to  attend  to  the 
Marquis  of  Conyngham's  moito-^Over^/ark  over  ! 

EPIGRAM. 

ON   READING    OF  THE    ADULTERATION    (wiTH   GLASs)    OF  SNUFF. 

I  SAID  to  myself  afler  reading  the  Times^ 

As  I  restlessly  toss*d  in  my  bed, 
Tis  glass  then  destroys  all  my  snufF-taking  joys, 

And  that  makes  this  great  ^ne  in  my  head  ! 

C.  C. 


-'; 
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In  the  absence  of  direct  advices  or  oflBcial  despatches  from  the  Far  East,  the 
following  Correspondence  may  possess  some  interest  for  the  Public ;  and  espe- 
cially for  such  persons  as  have  fathers,  husbands,  sons,  brothers,  or  cousins 
attached  to  the  Chinese  Expedition.  Of  the  genuineness  of  the  letters  there 
can  be  no  doubt :  the  parties  are  all  known  to  us,  and  if  necessary,  we  could 
swear  to  the  handwriting.  But  the  internal  evidence  will  satisfy  any  compe- 
tent judge  who  knows  any  thing,  by  books  or  travel,  of  the  Celestial  Empire. 
No  corrections  have  been  attempted,  whether  in  style  or  in  the  orthography 
(for  example,  Morfius  for  Morpheus,  and  Romus  for  Remus,  in  No.  II.),  and 
the  only  suppressions  are  of  real  names,  and  a  few  domestic  particulars  too 
private  for  the  public. — Editor, 

No.  I. 

To  Mr,  Abel  Dottitiy  Grocer^  Manchester, 

Dear  Brother, 
In  spite  of  difTerings  and  I  must  say  hashnesson  some  points  you  will 
be  delighted  to  hear  I  have  at  last  got  a  letter  from  dear  Gus.     Flow 
it  came  I  do  not  quite  know,  but  a  most  gratifying  one  to  maternal 
feelings  and  I  should  hope  to  others,  however  some  peoples  prognostifi- 
cations  are  proved  to  be  in  the  wrong.     But  I  am  not  going  to  triumph 
over  any  one,  tho  if  I  did  motherly  joy  might  be  my  excuse,  for  her 
pride  will  rise  up  when  a  beloved  son  turns  out  such  as  to  justify  my 
fondest  hopes  and  do  honour  to  her  system    of  bringing  up.    That 
repays  for  all.     Nobody  knows  the  sacrifices  I  have  gone  thro  for  his 
sake,  indeed  such  as  nothing  would  reconcile  to,  except  the  reflection 
it  was  all  for  his  dear  welfare,  whatever  others  might  think  to  the  con- 
trary.    I  have  pinched  myself  in  many  ways  both  inside  and  out, 
and  even  more  than  prudence  or  health  dictated,  or  even  keeping  up 
appearances,  but  a  mother  like  a  pelican  of  the  wilderness  will  go 
shabby  genteel  or  anything  for  a  beloved  child.     For  of  course  his 
outfitting  came  very  heavy,  and  I  had  to  part  with  the  Japan  buffet 
and  all  my  beautiful  old  chaney  to  make  him  fit  for  the  Celestial  Em- 
pire.    Not  to  name  all  his  little  desideratums  which  at  such  a  tim^ 
I  could  not  grudge  or  refuse  any  thing  he  set  his  heart  on  to  an  only 
departing  son  for  a  foreign  land.    As  is  more  than  some  people  per- 
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haps  will  simpalhise  with,  but  uncles  an't  mothers.     Indeed  his  goold 
watch  and  other  nicknacks  ran  rather  over  than  under  your  kind  thirty 
pound.  Then  what  with  bullock  trunks  and  regimentals  and  other  items 
besides  chains  and  trinkets  to  barter  with  the  natives,  came  to  a  pretty 
penny,  so  as  obliged  me  to  sell  out  of  my  long  annuities  and  has  sadly 
scrimped  a  narrow  income.     However  I  am  now  repaid  for  all  my 
efforts  and  privations,  and  only  my  due  and  a  proper  reward  for  my 
own  sagacity  and  foresight  in  putting  my  dear  Gus  in  a  line  of  life 
adapted  to  his  uncommon  cleverness.     Some  people  I  know  thought 
otherwise,  but  in  common  justice  ought  to  acknowledge  I  always  pre- 
dicted my  son  would  be  a  shining  character.    Those  were  ^  my  very 
words,  and  they  have  literally  come  as  true  as  if  I  had  been  a  fortune- 
telling  gipsy.     So  much  for  cultivating  genius,  and  which  you'll  ex- 
cuse my  saying,  the  mother  it  springs  from  must  naturally  know  more 
about  than  even  the  best  of  uncles.     Indeed  you  know  yourself,  to  be 
candid,   I  always  said  he  was  a  genius  out  of  the  common  way,  and 
was  the  first  to  put  it  into  his  head.     And  now  I  have  reason  to  be 
thankful  that  I  never  thwarted  him^  as  some  people  wished,  but  always 
let  him  have  his  own  way  in  every  thing,  and  the  consequence  is,  in- 
stead of  his  being  a  plodding  tradesman*  or  a  low  mechanick,  my 
Augustus  has  distinguished  himself  as  a  shining  character,  and  for 
what  we  know  may  be  at  this  very  moment  a  colonel,  a  general,  or  a 
plenipenitentiary.     Every  bodies  nevies  do  not  get  op  to  that !  As  for 
hiraselfy  poor  fellow,  whatever  other  people  may  have  said  or  done  agia 
him,  it  is  plain  he  harbours  no  malice  or  anymosity,  or  he  woaldn't 
joke  so  good-humoured  about  your  pigtail.    But  he  always  was  of  a 
forgiving  disposition,  bless  him,  and  a  generous  nature  besides,  and  no 
doubt  when  he  comes  back  will  bring  heaps  of  foreign  presents  for  ail 
his  friends  and  relatives.     For  my  own  part  I  seem  to  see  the  house 
turned  into  a  perfect  British  Museum,  what  with  great  porcelain  jars, 
and  little  tiny  shoes,  and  bows  and  arrows,  and  the  frightfuUest  staring 
idols.     And  the  Chinese  make  the  most  beautiful  carved  ivory  fans. 
So  I  need  not  grudge  the  Japan  buffet  and  the  old  chiney, — and  in- 
stead of  going  shabby  genteel*  who  knows  but  I  may  some  day  go  to 
routes  and  parties,  in  a  rich  filial  silk,  and  be  fetched  home  with  a 
splendid  illuminated  lantern?    But  those  are  pictures  some  people 
won*t  or  can*t  enter  into,  so  I  say  no  more.     But  it  stands  to  reasoQ 
one's  sister  must  surely  reflect  more  credit  on  him  properly  consulting 
appearances  according  to  her  rank  in  life,  and  handsomely  dressed  and 
set  off  as  if  she  had  just  walked  out  of  the  Book  of  Beauty,  than  if  she 
had  just  come  out  of  Mrs.  Bundle's  Domestic  Cookery — which  is  too 
often  the  case. 

I  eoclose  dear  Gussy's  letter  of  which  I  hope  yoa  will  take  religious 
care  of,  and  not  file  it  into  holes  like  a  common  trumpery  business 
letter  as  some  in  trade  are  too  apt.  Some  sentences  read  oddish,  bot 
you  must  not  be  set  agin  it  by  his  style*  which  to  be  sure  ought  not  to  be 
exactly  like  other  people's  who  have  no  shining  parts.  At  any  rate,  it 
shows  uncommon  cleverness  and  a  good  heart  I  don't  mind  owning  I 
enjoyed  a  good  cry  over  those  infantile  Chinese  fondlings,  and  then 
that  savage  beast !  But  some  people  are  of  more  unfcender  natures, 
not  having  had  any  family  of  tbeir  own.  How  would  you  like  ^of 
Gus  if  you  had  one  to  be  shot  and  peppered  at  by  a  set  of  long  pig* 
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tailed  savages,  contrary  to  all  laws  human  and  divine,  as  if  he  was  no 
better  than  a  preserved  pheasant  or  a  poached  hare?  I  do  hope  the 
ivretches  will  be  well  civilized  for  it  with  a  broadside !  But  what  can 
one  expect  from  such  wicked  heathens?  I  only  hope  he  won't  be 
tempted  ashore  among  them,  but  he*s  very  venturesome,  for  if  they 
once  catch  my  dear  Gus  near  any  of  their  nasty  Joss  houses  they 
idolize  him  as  sure  as  fate ! 

A  full  sheet  compels  to  conclude  with  my  love — with  which  your 
nevy  if  he  was  here  would  unite — but  alas  there's  oceans  between. 
Lord  preserve  him  from  that  and  all  other  perils  by  sea  and  land,  not 
forgetting  the  barbarous  inhabitants  of  China  and  Tartarus !  With 
which  I  remain,  dear  Brother^ 

Your  affectionate  Sister, 

Jemima  Budge. 

Wisbech,  18  October. 

No.  II. 
Dear  Mother, 

Since  my  last  from  the  Cape**  I  suppose  you  have  been  in  a  regular 
slow  fever  of  maternal  solicitude  to  hear  of  my  arrival  among  the  Man- 
darines—Enquiring at  every  Tea  Warehouse  and  Crockery  shop  whether 
they  have  heard  any  thing  from  Canton,  and  expecting  twelve  general 
posts  a  day,  and  twenty  particular  ones  with  a  letter  from  **  my  son  in 
China." 

Well,  here  it  is  at  last,  warranted  oriental,  and  if  it  don't  go  thro*  the 
parish  like  the  Asiatic  Cholera  1  know  nothing  about  letters  from  sons 
in  forei^  parts.  Of  course  Mrs.  Dewdny  will  have  the  first  reading  of 
it  and  Mrs.  Spooner  the  last,  as  she  always  has  of  her  own  novelties  in 
her  Circulating  Library.  I  think  I  see  her  with  her  hands  flapping  up 
and  down,  and  hear  her  clucking  with  her  tongue  and  saying, 

*'  Well^-dear  me — I  never  !    To  think  of  Mister  Gustavus  being 

where  all  the  tea  comes  from By  the  by,  Mrs.  B.,  you  don't  want 

any  real  Howqua? — and  the  ladies  can't  walk  for  tlieir  little  shoes-^ 
Captain  Pidding's  you  know — well,  I'll  order  Lord  Jocelyn — in  catty 
packages,  you  see,  ma'am — for  the  Library — and  so  Mister  Gustavus 
leally  is  at  Kang  Tong^^id  you  ever  read  Letters  from  the  Dead  to 
the  Living — ^well  I  never ! — dear  me !" 

However,  here  I  am — knocking  about  in  the  Chinese  waters,  not 
black  or  green  though,  as  Mrs.  Spooner  would  suppose,  but  decidedly 
vellow.  Just  fancy  an  ocean  of  pea-soup,  such  as  you  used  to  make  at 
borne  and  then  talk  of  throwing  it  over  the  house,— quite  as  thick  and 
of  the  same  colour,  with  lots  of  weeds  floating  about  in  it  like  the 
mint,  but  whole  instead  of  crumbled — in  short,  so  like  the  real  thing 
that  I  was  spoon  enough  to  taste  it ;  and  really  it  might  pass  for  work- 
house pea-soup,  only  salted  with  rather  a  heavy  hand. 

Well,  after  soup,  fish — and  what  do  you  think  of  square  miles  of 
it,  as  we  neared  the  land,-*whole  shoals,  big  and  little,  from  sprats  up 
to  porpuses,  with  strange  sorts  never  seen  before,  all  floating  on  the 
suri^e  belly  upwards,  just  like  old  Parkington's  carp  when  somebody 
had  hocussed  them  with  Cockulus  Indicus. 

*  TfaiB  letter  never  reached  its  destinatkHk 

V  2 
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However  this  time  it  was  that  old  buffer  Commissioner  Lin  who  had 
poisoned  all  the  finny  and  scaly  tribes  by  throwing  such  lot^of  opium 
into  the  river  at  Canton.  Even  the  gulls  were  affected  by  it,  from 
feeding  on  the  small  fry,  and  sat  rocking  on  the  waves  dead  asleep.  So 
the  drug  really  must  be'  as  diliterious  as  the  Quakers  said  it  is— even  if 
we  had  not  come  across  a  more  striking  proof  it,  namely  a  man  of  war's 
launch  with  a  middy  and  twelve  hands  in  her,  all  as  fast  as  tops  and  as 
hard  to  be  waked  "up  as  Dr.  Watts's  sluggard.  Luckily  there  was 
oceans  of  cold  pig  at  hand,  and  didn*t  we  give  it  them,  as  Dibdin  says, 
with  the  gravy,  which  at  last  brought  them  to  their  senses,  when  it  ap- 
peared that  hearing  so  much  talk  about  opium,  and  finding  a  package 
of  it  adrift,  they  had  chawed  a  little  out  of  curiosity,  which  being  an 
overdose  had ,  sent  them  all  into  the  land  of  Nod.  On  comparing 
notes  they  had  been  drifting  about  three  whole  days  and  nights  in  the 
arms  of  Morfius.  We  got  some  capital  yarns  out  of  them,  telling 
their  dreams,  turn  and  turn  about,  and  the  middy's  was,  that  he  had 
been  down  in  Bedfordshire  a  week  of  wet  Sundays,  and  dozing  all  the 
time  as  fast  as  a  church  in  the  family  pew. 

Poor  fellows  !  it  was  lucky  we  picked  them  up,  before  falling  into 
the  power  of  the  pigtails  instead  of  the  ninetails — for  they  had  two 
dozen  a  piece  on  rejoining  their  ship,  but  one  of  them  an  old  deep 
file  took  another  dose  of  the  opium  beforehand,  and  so  was  flogged  in 
his  sleep,  they  say,  without  feeling  it,  which  if  true,  beats  somambu- 
lism  by  long  chalks. 

Well,  the  next  morning  the  watch  reported  that  the  ship  was  sur- 
rounded with  floating  spars  and  timbers,  some  being  black  and  charred, 
from  which  we  concluded  either  that  some  ship  had  been  accidentally 
l)uint  and  blown  up  or  else  that  hostilities  had  begun  with  the  Chinese, 
and  which  proved  to  be  the  fact.  One  of  our  gun-brigs  had  had  a 
brush  the  day  before  with  a  fleet  of  mandarin  boats,  and  of  course 
beat  them  into  fits  in  no  time ;  but  with  consequences  rather  inconve- 
nient to  the  winners.  You  know  we  have  in  the  river  Thames  a  floating 
Chapel  and  a  floating  Infirmary  but  what  do  you  think  of  a  floating 
Foundling  Hospital  ? 

However  it's  fact :  and  here's  the  way  of  it,  up  and  down.  The 
Chinese  towns  are  very  populous  so  much  so  that  there  isn't  room  for 
half  the  inhabitants  on  dry  land,  and  accordingly  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  families  live,  where  you  wouldn't,  namely  on  the  water,  in 
regular  swimming  houses,  with  no  ground  floors.  This  arrangement 
of  course  prevents  the  rising  generation  from  playing  as  ours  does 
about  the  streets,  so  they  play  about  the  deck  instead,  which  being 
wet  and  slippery  it  often  happens  that  some  of  them,  especially  what 
you  call  the  little  toddles,  plump  overboard,  and  would  be  drowned  but 
for  a  great  empty  calibash  that  their  mothers  tie  to  their  backs,  and 
which  acting  like  a  cork  jacket  keeps  the  dear  little  ducklings  afloat, 
till  their  industrious  parents  are  at  leisure  to  haul  them  out  with  a  long 
boat  hook.  An  operation  they  never  hurry  themselves  about  knowing 
the  darlings  are  perfectly  safe,  as  well  as  doing  their  own  washing,  while 
the  young  uns  from  the  same  sense  of  security  are  far  from  particular 
about  their  footing,  but  drop  in  and  float  about  as  if  they  were  paid  for 
doing  it,  like  the  aquatic  actors  at  Sadler's  Wells. 

Well,  you  see  when  the  mandarin  boats  bore  down  ou  the  gun-brig 
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she  began  to  fire  away  like  blazes,  right  and  left,  and  one  or  two^of  the 
random  balls  falling  among  the  floating  houses,  the  proprietors 'consi* 
dered  it  as  a  notice  to  quit,  and  away  they  went  helter  skelter — sove 
quipeu^  which  is  the  French  for  devil  take  the  hindermost,  some  up 
the  river  and  some  into  the  canals,— whole  Water  Lanes  and  River 
Terraces  moving  off  in  double  quick,  with  such  screaming  and  howling, 
they  say,  as  never  was  heard.  In  such  a  skurry  the  juveniles  got 
knocked  overboard,  poor  things,  like  fun,  some  of  the  unpleasant  or 
snubbed  children  in  large  families  perhaps  getting  a  kick  on  purpose, 
however  in  they  went,  plump  after  plump,  like  frogs,  frightened  into  a 
pond, — the  brig  all  the  while  kicking  up  a  regular  smother,  and  chatter- 
ing away  like  thunder  as  long  as  she  could  get  an  answer,  and  rather 
longer.  At  last  she  stopped  firing,  and  the  smoke  clearing  off  lo  and 
behold  there  was  not  a  mandarin  boat  in  sight — the  swimming  town 
had  gone  into  the  country,  and  all  roun*d  the  ship  the  sea  was  alive  with 
little  Chineses  brought  down  by  the  ebb  tide,  all  floating  about  with  their 
life-preservers,  and  screaming  like  sea-gulls  for  their  absent  fathers 
and  mothers. 

As  common  humanity  required  they  were  all  picked  up  and  taken 
aboard  the  brig,  one  hundred  and  sixty  four  in  all,  from  a  year  upwards, 
and  after  a  little  warm  grog  apiece  which  some  took  naturally  and 
others  quite  the  reverse,  the  captain  sent  them  all  off  in  the  gig  and  the 
cutter,  with  a  white  ensign  to  each  boat.  Not  that  the  Chinese  would 
mind  firing  on  a  flag  of  truce,  which  they  did  so  unmercifully  that  the 
officers  in  charge  out  of  humanity  gave  orders  to  pull  round,  and 
brought  all  the  little  innocents  aboard  again,  as  well  as  some  six  or 
seven  more  which  they  had  picked  up  in  their  passage.     Well,  when 

Captain saw  them  all  come  back  on  his  hands,  he  looked  at  them 

they  say,  like  an  ogre,  for  he  thought  the  barbarians  had  rontrived  it 
on  purpose,  to  prevent  his  fighting  his  ship,  and  he  swore,  so  soon  as 
the  flood  made,  he  would  heave  t.he  brats  overboard  every  cherub,  and 
let  them  tide  back  again.  But  when  the  time  come,  being  a  family 
man  himself,  his  heart  always  misgave* — so  the  children  remained 
aboard, — and  there  was  Her  Majesty's  gunbrig  the  — -—  turned  into  a 
regular  Foundling  Hospital. 

By  good  luck  our  commander  took  me  with  him  on  a  visit  to  the 
brig,  and  sure  enough  she  was  literally  swarming  with  little  flat-faced 
Chinese,  some  put  to  bed  3  and  4  in  a  hammock,  and  the  rest  sprawl- 
ing about  the  decks,  each  looked  after  by  a  strapping  he- nursemaid 
six  foot  high, — the  carpenter's  nurseling  excepted,  which  being  called 
oflT  to  a  job  he  had  tied  by  the  leg  to  a  ring  bolt.  And  oh  thinks  I  if 
my  dear  motherly  mother',  could  but  see  the  boatswain  ! — a  great  red- 
faced  monster  and  almost  as  hairy  as  the  beast  that  suckled  Romulus 
and  Romus,  a  sitting  on  a  carronade,  with  a  brown  foundling  on  each 
knee,  one  getting  up  a  squall  and  the  other  sick,  from  being  tried  with 
a  soft  quid  of  tobacco,  because  it  couldn't  manage  hard  biscuit !  And 
then  the  noise  ! — for  at  least  half  of  the  children  were  screeching  like 
parakeets,  I  don't  think  for  want  of  toys  for  one  had  a  marlinspike, 
and  another  the  tarbrush,  and  another  an  old  swab,  but  by  degrees 
thej  whole  kit  of  innocents  on  deck  had  set  up  their  pipes  as  if  King 
Herod  had  got  among  them — and  nobody  knew  why.      Some  thought 
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it  was  at  the  black  cook,  and  others  said  the  NewfouDdland  dog—how- 
ever the  secret  came  out  at  last. 

*'  Forward  there !"  sings  out  the  first  leftenant,  **  what  is  that 
noise  ?" 

^'  Why  then,  if  you  please  sir,*'  says  the  coxon,  *'  it's  all  along  of  the 
ship's  monkey.  He's  got  so  infarnal  jealous  of  our  nussin  and  fondlin 
the  Chinee  babbies  that  he's  crept  round  on  the  sly  and  gire  'em  ail  a 
bite  a  piece !" 

What  became  of  the  interesting  Foundlings  afterwards,  I  don't 
know  to  a  certainty,  our  ship  being  ordered  oiTthe  same  day  to  proceed 
up  the  river;  but  somebody  said,  that  the  captain  exchanged  the 
whole  boiling  for  the  Newfoundland  dog,  which  had  somehow  been  in- 
Teigled  on  shore  by  the  Chinese. 

As  yet  our  ship  had  never  fired  a  gun  except  by  way  of  salute.  In 
going  up  the  river,  a  few  shot  had  been  aimed  at  as  which  oar  com- 
mander wouldn't  condescend  to  answer.  Oar  fellows  have  indeed  the 
greatest  contempt  for  the  Chinese  batteries  which  they  call  their  ptanjf 
forts.  At  last  we  got  liberty  to  return  their  compliments,  and  I  de- 
termined to  have  a  shy  at  the  pigtails,  so  I  had  a  gan  run  out  forward^ 
took  aim  at  a  Joss-house,  and  fired  it  off  with  my  own  hand, — bang ! 
whiz  I  and  away  flew  the  ball  howling  through  the  air.  Where  it  went 
or  what  mischief  it  did  I  have  no  notion ;  but  after  watching  a  mi- 
note  the  captain  sings  out, 

'<  Who  laid  that  gun  ?" 

*^  I  did,  sir,"  was  my  reply. 

*^  Mr.  Budge,"  says  he,  ^^  you  will  be  a  shining  character." 

'« I  hope,  sir,  I  shall." 

None  of  us  have  yet  been  allowed  to  land,  but  we  hope  soon  to  have 
a  spree  on  shore.  Some  of  the  fellows  in  the  gan-brig  have  been  into 
the  country  and  had  a  fiamous  lark.  Such  cockshying  at  the  China 
jars !  Such  chevying  after  the  natives  for  their  tails !  and  finishing  off 
with  a  row  in  a  Joss  house,  which  they  set  fire  to,  after  dragging  out 
the  Idol,  a  regular  old  Guy,  and  running  him  up,  Jack  Ketch  fashion, 
to  the  bough  of  a  tree.  If  that  does  not  convert  the  pagans  I  don't 
know  what  will ! 

Some  day  I  suppose  it  will  be  our  turn  to  have  a  set-  to  with  the 
war  junks,  or  an  army  battle  ashore,  in  which  case  unless  he  gets 
knocked  into  the  Tiger's  Mouth,  or  is  chopped  in  two  by  a  two-handed 
sword,  or  has  a  wriggle  like  an  eel,  or  an  ugly  sort  of  three-pronged 
spear,  there  is  a  chance  of  Mr.  Gustavus  covering  himself  with  glory, 
as  well  as  coming  in  for  part  of  the  swag.  One  of  the  middies  of  the 
gun-brig  told  me,  that  he  had  for  his  own  share  fourteen  tails,  three 
pair  of  chopsticks,  a  beautiful  ivory  fan^  carved  as  delicate  as  Brnssek 
lace,  two  rattan  shields,  a  fighting  quail,  three  odd  women's  shoes,  a 
state  parasol,  and  a  superb  lantern !  No  bad  lot,  and  says  you  wouldn't 
the  lantern  look  well  in  our  passage  at  home,  I  should  say  Hall,  and 
lighted  up  with  gas. 

In  the  mean  time  our  jacks  and  jollies  are  full  of  the  best  spirit, 
and  only  want  a  chance  to  slaughter  the  Chinamen  like  pigs.  And 
sarve  'em  right,  they  say,  for  calling  Her  Gracious  Majesty  Queen  Vic- 
toria a  Barbarian  Eye — ^besides  which,  they  have  a  notion  of  their  own, 
that  the  war  is  intended  to  force  the  Chinese  to  smoke  and  chew  'backy 
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instead  of  opianiy  and  therefore  a  very  just  and  le^timate  bosiness, 
and  eYen  of  a  friendly  character.  Be  that  as  it  may  the  natives  do 
not  seem  to  relish  the  sport.  It's  a  very  good  game  as  the  hoop  said 
to  the  stick,  only  I  get  all  the  licks. 

But  it  is  time  to  belay.  Tell  uncle  Abel,  with  my  duty  to  him,  he 
may  cot  off  his  queue  as  soon  as  he  likes,  for  I'll  send  him  one,  six 
times  as  thick,  and  twelve  times  as  long,  if  I  kill  a  mandarin  on  pur- 
pose.  Likewise  a  Swan-pan^  being  qnite  in  his  line.  Cousin  Rouzel 
may  depend  on  a  Tung-lo  to  charm  his  bees  with  ;  and  Susan,  shall 
bave  a  pair  of  ladies'  shoes  almost  too  small  for  this  world.  As  for 
jouneif  you  would  not  object  I  dare  say  to  a  Paw-kwa — some  of  the 
swell  mandarins  by  the  way  are  first  chop  dandies,  with  splendid  satin 
pelttses  and  silk  petticoats  that  would  make  up  easily  into  gowns — a 
C(&t»-#oi0  of  course,  and  maybe  you  would  like  a  Kang,  You  have 
only  to  say  which  yon  would  prefer,  and  it  shall  come  by  the  first  ship 
and  no  mistake.     I  should  like  to  see  you  in  a  Kew  / 

With  lore  and  duty  to  yourself,  and  remembrances  to  all  friends 
and  relatives, 

I  am, 

Dear  Mother, 

Your  affectionate  Son, 

Augustus  Budge. 

P.8,  Since  the  above  a  native-boat  has  come  alongside  and  Vrt 
done  a  little  barter.  Doe  of  my  rings  for  a  fishing  cormorant,  and  the 
amethyst  brooch  for  a  regular  game  cricket. 

No.  m. 

To  Mrs.  Budgey  Wisbech. 

Dear  Sister, 

This  is  to  aenoUige  your  &yer  of  the  13th  currant  indudin  one  from 
mj  Nevy.  And  am  sorry  to  observe  he  have  pnt  no  Date  to  it  which 
10  neglectin  what  I  call  one  of  the  three  correspondin  Ws, — namely 
^?hen  Where  and  What. 

As  for  you  and  me  difering  its  what  we  always  did  and  always  shall  do 
Uke  the  2  sides  of  an  Account.  Becos  why  whatever  you  place  to  Credit 
on  one  Side  I  set  down  Per  Contra.  For  exampel  what  you  call  propper 
spent  I  call  impudence  and  what  you  considder  generosity  I  consider  ex- 
tra^gance.  Thats  how  we  don*t  ballance.  Time  will  show  whose  Itnms 
was  the  correctest,  yours  or  Some  Peoples,  a  Firm  I  Know  as  well  as  if 
their  Names  &  Addresses  was  in  the  Directry  &  not  many  doors  off  from 
my  own.  But  its  early  days  to  say  Im  no  Profit  afore  Imowing  more  of 
the  returns  And  for  all  that  apears  as  yet  you  may  have  a  bad  Speck  in 
yoor  Sun. 

As  such  I  am  sorry  to  hear  of  your  Sellin  out  Stock  &  narrowin  your 
Incum,  partickly  as  it  was  under  150  afore,  &  so  no  savin  as  to  the  Tax. 
Also  your  pinchin  Yourself  in  Your  vittles,  &  in  course  narrowin  your 
Figger,  in  that  way  too^  which  is  more  then  I  would  for  any  dear  Gas  in 
the  world.  But  as  you  say  I  cant  feel  like  a  Muther  &  am  glad  I  cant. 
I  am  neather  so  sofi  in  the  Hed  nor  so  tender  brested,  like  the  Pellican 
yoa  rite  of  &  which  I  take  it  must  be  some  sort  of  forin  Groose,  to  go 
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Shylockin  a  pound  of  flesh  from  mj  own  buzum  to  satisfy  eztravigant 
bills.  And  tiiat  suck  is  the  case  is  proved  hy  your  own  ElntTies  as  to 
uniforms  and  trinkits  and  so  forth,  whereby  my  thirty  Pound  have  gone 
it  appears  for  Dux  and  Drakes  instead  of  buying  his  Sextons  and  Squad- 
rons and  nortical  Instruments.  What  bisness  has  a  yung  fellow  jist 
startin  in  Hfe  with  little  desideratums  ?  There  was  no  such  things  in 
my  time — no  nor  bullocks  trunks  nayther,  ony  elefants.  So  in  course 
thats  a  sham  entry.  Praps  insted  of  a  goold  snuff  box  to  match  his 
repeter.  Or  praps  for  a  dandifide  sute  of  Close,  to  wear  turn 
about  with  his  uniform,  for  the  last  time  I  had  the  pleasure,  my 
Nevy  reminded  me  a  good  deal  of  a  Monky.  Which  reminds  me 
if  YOU  want  his  picter  in  his  absence,  there's  the  very  moral  of  him,  in 
old  Snitch's  the  tailer's  winder,  drawn  and  cullerd  at  full  lenth,  as  a 
sample  of  the  last  ally  mode.  I  mean  the  one  a  switching  a  little  re6ned 
lickerish  boot,  as  no  man  with  a  grate  Toe  could  get  his  foot  into.  He  s 
the  very  immage !  Now  in  my  yunger  days  a  respectabel  yuth  was  content 
with  a  decent  coat  and  hat,  and  provided  he  could  go  into  church  with  a 
clean  shirt,  well  blackt  Boots,  and  a  pair  of  unholy  gloves.  But  them 
was  plain  Johns,  not  dear  Gusses.  As  to  his  goold  Watch  its  like  bis 
impudence  when  his  Uncle  have  g^ne  thro  life  with  a  Pinch  back — ^and 
wnats  more  never  had  a  Watch  at  all  till  five  an  twenty.  The  Cock  was 
my  Crownometer.  Four  in  summer  and  six  in  winter  from  years  end  to 
years  end.  But  I  supose  erly  risin  was  none  of  my  Nevy*s  babbits  and 
till  12  or  1  he  would  have  been  letting  himself  down  by  gettang  up.  The 
later  the  genteeler, — and  I  have  herd  of  one  fashonable  rihgius  lady  in 
Lonnon  who  always  got  up  singing  the  Evening  Hym.  However  tnats 
your  way  of  bring^  up,  namely  to  g^ve  a  sun  his  own  way  in  every 
thing,  wnich  being  a  very  take  it  esy  stile  of  edicating  to  my  mind  hardly 
justifies  a  Parent  in  braggin  of  it  so  much  as  she  do  in  your  letter.  It 
would  have  been  better  praps  to  have  thwarted  a  little  more,  for  all  his 
lively  parts.  My  flebit  Horse  in  the  Spring  cart  is  much  such  a  Grenus, 
with  a  remarkable  taUent  for  Kickin,  and  not  unclever  at  backin,  and  an 
uncommon  quickness  at  running  away.  But  I  dont  give  Mm  his  Hed  for 
all  that.  He'  would  soon  be  £stributing  orders  at  rong  doors  if  I  did. 
But  says  you  dear  Gus  isn't  ment  for  a  plodding  tradesman.  He's  to  be  a 
shining  caracter,  as  to  which  it  seam  to  me,  from  the  letter,  my  Nevy's 
cannon  bullet  went  nowheres  watever,  and  the  Captin  only  intended  to 
say  he'd  be  such  a  shining  caracter  as  a  mackrel,  when  its  good  for 
nuthinsf. 

As  to  his  Corrispondance,  not  having  your  advantige  of  a  hord- 
ing Skool  edication,  I  am  no  judge  of  stiles,  how  genuses  ort  to 
rite  or  not,  but  it  do  seem  to  me,  from  my  own  pickings  up  about 
the  streets  that  he  have  much  the  same  flashes  of  Fancy  as  the 
littel  dirty  ragged  genuses  that  inquire  arter  perfectly  strange  gen- 
telmens  muthers,  and  if  so  be  tbey  have  parted  with  their  mangles.  Still 
to  give  the  Devil  his  do,  as  the  saying  is,  there  is  parts  of  his  letter  not 
so  much  amiss.  The  Yellow  See  reads  almost  like  filosofy — and  the 
Opuim  bisness  sounds  correct,  and  so  does  the  Chiney  Orfins,  tho  I 
can't  weep  over  them  being  as  you  say  a  Batcheler,  and  therefore  all  the 
children  I  havent  got  are  to  be  chuckt  in  my  teeth.  The  same,  of  your 
own  picter  of  yourself,  which  not  being  a  Female,  I  cant  fancy  myself 
into,  any  more  then  you  can  into  my  inwizible  green  and  drab  shorts. 
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An  I  can  say  is  I  hope  I  may- live  to  see  it,  Lantern  and  all,  and  dear 
Ghis  a  ridin  arter  you  on  an  Elefant,  like  a  nabob,  or  a  Mandarin,  which 
reminds  of  his  libberty  taken  with  my  tie.  As  to  cuttin  it  off  praps  I 
may,  to  leave  as  a  legacy.  In  the  mean  while  he  may  keep  his  Shan 
Pan  to  fry  his  own  fish  in.  K  he  had  been  reely  solicitus  to  please,  a 
pair  of  them  noddin  figures,  such  as  stands  in  some  grocer's  shop  winders, 
would  have  been  a  more  likely  and  nateral  present. 

I  think  now  1  have  answered  every  pint  in  your  faver :  and  have  only 
one  thing  to  add  namely  trade  is  dredful  fiat,  and  money  uncommon 
scarse  and  tite  every  where,  which  I  mention  in  case  that  you  or  my 
nevy  may  not  look  to  me  for  the  needful  in  any  dilemmy  as  is  far  from 
unprobable.  I  have  no  more  thirty  pounds  to  give  away :  and  as  to 
lendin  on  lone,  of  coiurse  it  will  be  expected  without  sekurity  from  a 
Nateral  Unkle,  whereas  the  Unnateral  ones  always  get  something  or 
other  if  its  ony  a  flat  irun  for  their  advances. 
VTiih  which  I  remane 

Dear  Sister 

Your  loving  Bruther. 

.Abel  Dottin. 
Manchester. 
October  the  26th,  1842. 


PERSONS  WHOM  EVERY  BODY  HAS  SEEN. 
By  Laman  Blavcimud,  Esq. 

3. — persons  who  "  KNOW  ALL  ABOUT  IT." 

When  people  draw  their  chairs  close  to  the  fender,  stir  the  fire 
vigorously,  rub  their  hands  upon  their  knees,  assume  a  look  of  com- 
placent sagacity,  and  proceed  to  open  up  a  long  story  with  the  confi- 
dential remark  that  they  are  going  to  tell  us  '*  all  about  it,"  they  often- 
times remind  us — dull  companions  though  they  be — of  that  outrageous 
and  incomprehensible  piece  of  drollery  of  Footers,  which  the  wise  reader 
who  loves  genuine  nonsense  never  forgets: — 

*'  So  she  went  into  the  garden  to  cut  a  cabbage  to  make  an  apple-pie, 
and  who  should  be  coming  down  the  street  but  a  great  she-bear 
and  popp*d  her  head  into  the  shop.  What,  no  soap  ? — So  he  died  ; 
and  she  very  imprudently  married  the  barber.  And  there  were  pre- 
sent the  Joblilies,  and  the  Garruyillies,  and  the  Piccalilies,  and  the 
great  Panjandrum  himself  with  the  little  round  button  at  top;  and 
they  all  fell  to  playing  the  game  of  catch-us-as-catch-can,  till  the  gun- 
powder ran  out  at  the  heels  of  their  boots !" 

There  is  only  one  suitable  termination  for  stories  of  this  simple  and 
lucid  characler,  and  it  is  that  which  custom  always  has  ready — *'and 
80  now  you  know  all  about  it." 
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Where  there  are  a  great  many  facts  to  relate,  with  great  anxiety  to  poor 
them  out  all  at  once,  a  little  crowding  and  confusion  must  be  considered 
excusable.  But  it  is  frequently  much  the  same  where  there  is  bat  a 
solitary  fact  to  disclose ;  for  then  the  innocent  meaning  falls  a  vicun 
to  the  turbulent  rushing  of  a  mob  of  words.  Thus  the  spirit  of  the 
'^  great  Panjandrum  with  the  little  round  button  at  top/'  breathes  in- 
tensely in  the  following^ — the  opening  passage  of  a  printed  drcalar 
which  a  learned  schoolmaster  in  the  City  lately  addressed  to  the  autho- 
rities of  Aldgate. 

''Gentlemen,-— Thank  you  for  the  unbonnded  confidence  wfaidi 
you  have  placed  in  ray  management  during  a  period  of  six  years  and 
upwards,  in  every  part  of  which  I  may  fearlessly  assert  the  faithful  dti- 
charge  of  an  arduous  duty.  Circumstances  not  less  to  my  prosperity 
than,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  to  my  happiness,  induce  me  to  diis 
otherwise  unpleasant  task :  but,  should  that  which  I  have  glanced  at 
not  be  the  reality  anticipated,  then  I  am  sure  it  will  be  highly  gratify- 
ing to  learn  that  it  is  ascertained,  more  by  the  frequent  observation  of 
others,  than  my  own  experience,  that  a  considerable  fortune  awaits  me 
in  another  profession." 

The  writer  not  only  intended  to  resign,  but  he  intended  to  say  so, 
only  the  great  Panjandrum  would  not  let  him.  When  schoolmasters 
thus  flourish  in  print,  who  can  wonder  that  pupils  persist  in  playing 
the  game  of  catch-us-as-catch-can  until  the  gunpowder  runs  out  at  the 
heels  of  their  boots ! 

You  may  know  the  man  who  means  to  tell  you  all  about  it,  directly 
his  countenance  comes  in  view.  His  cheeks  are  puffed  out  with 
words  *'  that  breathe,"  and  his  eyes  are  distended  with  thoughts  **  that 
burn"  to  find  utterance.  His  appearance  is  that  of  a  man  who  must 
tell  his  story  at  once  or  explode.  To  be  still  talking,  as  Beatrice  says 
(only  not,  like  Signer  Benedick,  to  the  purpose),  is  the  necessity  of  his 
nature.  (Truly,  his  is  more  the  vein  of  Dogberry,  who  must  have  been 
prodigious  at  the  game  of  telling  a  simple  listener  all  about  it.)  Yet 
when  you  come  to  hearken,  you  find  he  has  nothing  to  tell.  He  has 
plenty  of  passages  leading  nowhere,  and  they  are  all  '*  to  be  conti- 
nued." 

He  is  for  ever  wandering  in  a  maze,  conducting  you  all  about,  but 
not  out  of  it ;  he  is  coming  to  a  sure  exit  at  every  fresh  turn,  and  yet 
is  always  where  he  was.  He  never  finds  out  the  right  track  but  to  lose 
himself  in  it,  and  misses  his  way  only  to  feel  all  the  more  confidence  in 
hb  own  cleverness.  He  is  continually  busy  in  disclosing  vast  secrets, 
not  a  word  of  which  does  he  ever  communicate  ;  and  is  eager  to  offer 
you  the  clearest  explanations,  which  never  can  be  explained  them- 
selves. 

He  is  the  original  of  Sheridan's  interpreter,  who  was  the  more  diffi^ 
cult  to  understand  of  the  two.  He  never  spoke  without  saying  too 
much,  and  yet  never  said  any  thing  in  his  life.  When  he  tells  you  all 
about  it,  it  is  about  the  shell  of  the  nut,  which  he  never  cracks — and 
you  hear  not  a  word  touching  the  kernel.  He  resembles  the  old  riddle — 
'^  Round  the  house,  and  round  the  house,  without  touching  the  house.'' 
His  wits,  like  Iago*s,  are  **  about  it,"  but  the  invention  never  comes 
from  his  pate  at  all,  and  if  it  did,  there  are  no  brains  to  pluck  out.  He 
is  a  spendthrift  in  words  and  a  miser  in  meanings.     He  must  needs  go 
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l>eating  about  the  bush,  when  he  knows- all  the  time  there  is  no  game 
there. 

life  is  too  short  to  warrant  the  expenditure  of  a  single  hour  upon 
tlie  remorseless  prolixities  of  these  roundabout  ramblers.  Their 
yarns  are  like  the  Irish  sailor's  long  line  of  rope,  of  which  somebody 
Had  '*  cut  off  the  other  end,**  so  that  pull  in  as  he  might  there  was  no 
coming  to  it. 

"  Grant  me  patience,  just  Heaven  V* 

Yea.  we  have  all  need  of  it--only  grant  roe  not  enough  to  listen  away 
my  little  lifetime  in  an  easy-chair,  sleepily  nodding  assent  to  the  never- 
ending  monotonous  hum  of  the  daily  drawler,  as  he  perseveres  in  tell- 
ing one  **  all  about  it." 

If  he  have  any  thing  to  say  before  he  dies,  let  him  say  it.  Every 
inaD  has  a  right  to  address  his  fellow-creatures  before  he  is  turned  off; 
but  he  has  no  right  to  cheat  me  of  my  morning,  because  he  is  doomed 
for  his  sins  to  get  rid  of  his  own. 

If  he  have  a  romance  to  relate,  let  him  introduce  at  once  his  bore  of 
a  monk  or  beast  of  a  baron,  without  stopping  a  long  hour  to  **  gild  the 
western  hemisphere.*'  If  his  tale  bear  date  the  19ih  of  October,  let 
him  state  the  fact ;  and  not  indulge  in  an  insufferable  dissertation  upon 
that  bleak  autumnal  season,  when  the  leaves  of  the  forest,  &c.,  like 
human  hopes,  &c.y  suggesting  lessons  of  mortality,  &c. 

If  he  must  tell  us  something  about  John  Smith,  let  him  at  least 
allow  John  Smith's  father  to  sleep  quietly  in  the  grave,  and  not  rip  up 
ancient  grievances  by  beginning  like  those  abommable  nuisances,  the 
brown-coated  old  baronets  on  the  stage,  with  **  Let  me  see,  it  is  now 
exactly  twenty-three  years  ago  this  day,  since '* 

If  the  gentle  Howard  himself  had  failed  to  hiss  furiously  at  this 
point,  he  would  have  proved  himself  more  fool  than  philanthropist. 

Above  all,  if  he  have  only  the  regular  bit  of  daily  news,  the  appro- 
priate morning  gossip  to  communicate — why,  out  with  it.  Has  Beau 
Tibbs  gone  into  the  Bench  ?  say  so  simply.  Has  old  Sir  Peter 
Teazle's  wife  run  away  with  Doricourt  ?  there  are  just  ten  words  ne- 
cessary, with  one  note  of  admiration. 

Grant  that  they  have  had  ''  goose  three  days  running*'  at  No.  6-* 
that  Hicks's  man  has  been  taken  up  for  swindling — that  the  nurse-maid 
opposite  has  got  another  clean  clerk  to  walk  round  the  corner  with — 
and  that  the  Bolts  have  gone  away  in  the  night — still  there  is  no  ne- 
cessity for  a  volume  upon  each  incident,  the  incident  itself  being  after 
all  left  out  of  the  volume. 

Tell  us  the  event,  if  you  must — ^but  spare  us  *^  all  about  it."  We  shall 
not  stint  the  man  of  brevity  in  his  choice  of  subjects.  He  shall  tell  us 
that  a  relation  of  ours  is  going  to  be  hanged,  or  that  a  friend  has  met 
with  a  piece  of  great  good  luck ;  the  unwelcome  news  shall  not  sour 
our  temper.  He  shall  announce  the  loss  of  our  foreign  scrip,  the 
death  of  a  favourite  dog,  or  the  return  of  a  tyrannical  dowager  to  onr 
tranquil  domicile  when  least  wanted — we  shall  not  wince  much,  if  the 
tale  be  not  long.  Nay,  he  shall  gently  intimate  that  the  income-tax 
is  doubled — fourteenpence  in  the  pound  ;  but  unless  he  would  see  an 
image  of 
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Moody  madness  laughing  wild 
Amidst  severest  woe, 

let  him  not  aggravate  the  injury  by  telling  us  in  cold  blood  all  about 
it,  or  afifecting  to  explain  the  terrible  mystery  of  the  schedules. 

The  witness-box  is  often  an  excellent  place  for  the  display  of ''Know- 
ledge under  no  Difficulties."  There  you  continually  meet  with  people, 
who  are  prepared  at  a  moment's  notice,  whatever  the  case  may  be,  to 
tell  his  worship  all  about  it.  Bring  them  to  the  point,  however,  his 
worship  cannot,  although  he  is  many  times  assured  that  '*  that's  what 
they're  coming  to."  They  know  every  thing  and  every  body,  except 
the  circumstances  of  the  affair,  and  the  parties  about  whom  they  are 
interrogated.  They  saw  nothing  done  and  they  heard  nothing  said ; 
but  they  have  been  informed  by  one  whose  name  they  don't  know,  that 
something  did  take  place,  and  they  have  certain  thoughts  of  their  own 
which  are  much  at  every  body's  service.  This  is  what  they  call 
knowing  all  about  it. 

The  same  phrase  is  in  use,  by  a  similar  class  of  persons,  at  the 
hustings  and  at  public  meetings:  where,  directly  a  speaker  blessed  with 
lungs  and  listeners,  declares  that  the  question  of  -wool,  timber,  sugar^ 
or  corn,  then  and  there  agitated,  has  been  utterly  misunderstood,  and 
he  shall  make  bold  to  tell  that  intelligent  audience  for  the  first  time  all 
about  it — you  know  your  fate.  If  you  have  nothing  to  do,  go  and  do 
it — but  stay  not  there,  unless  the  great  Panjandrum  with  the  little 
round  button  at  top  be  the  god  of  your  idolatry. 

If  these  knowing  persons  would  be  content  with  their  knowledge,  all 
would  be  well ;  but  knowledge  is  power,  and  people  who  have  power  love 
sometimes  to  exercise  it  unmercifully.  Thus,  we  cannot  mention  the 
philosopher's  stone,  but  we  find  they  know  all  about  it.  Shift  the  con- 
versation to  every  opposite  subject  in  turn — from  Pompey's  pillar  to 
the  songs  of  Ossian,  the  round  towers  of  Ireland,  the  late  mysterious 
murder,  the  Homeric  birthplace,  the  last  of  the  antediluvian  turn-ups, 
or  the  authorship  of  Junius's  letters  ;  and  in  every  successive  instance, 
wherever  a  field  is  opened  for  doubt,  or  a  mine  of  speculation  and  re- 
search is  sprung,  it  invariably  happens  that  they  know  all  about  it. 
Should  you  relate  a  private  dream  which  you  had  last  night,  or  invent 
a  chain  of  impossibilities  expressly  for  the  occasion,  you  find  them 
equally  foreknowing,  and  can  only  wonder  in  what  profound  depth  they 
picked  up  the  information. 

They  have  always  an  exclusive  story  of  their  own,  which  is,  like  a 
worn-out  shilling,  without  head  or  tail  to  it.  Every  story,  nevertheless, 
is  furnished  with  two  heroes — one  is  a  cock  and  the  other  a  bull — 
and  these  are  constantly  in  one  another's  way. 

If  ignorance  be  bliss,  verily  each  of  these  persons  might  be  supposed 
to  cry,  **  Me  miserable!"  On  the  contrary,  to  the  confusion  of  the 
melancholy  sons  of  wisdom,  they  are  the  happiest  dogs  living. 

4. PERSONS  WHO  ARE  NEVER  WITHOUT  AN  EXCUSE. 

It  is  almost  a  proverb  in  the  land  that  you  can  never  catch  a  woman 
without  an  excuse  ready  made,  be  her  surprise  or  her  emergency  what 
it  may.     Rosalind  tells  us  that  we  shall  never  catch  a  woman  without 
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her  answer;  and  the  brilliancy  and  affluence  of  ^er "  woman's  wit/' 
confirming  her  own  confident  assertion  of  its  unfailing  qualities  in 
her  sex,  almost  establishes  her  case.  But  it  must  be  recollected  on 
the  other  hand,  that  all  sweet  Rosalind's  pearls  and  diamonds  can 
never  shed  a  single  ray  of  light  that  may  show  us  how  to  estimate  truly 
the  riches  of  a  woman's  resources  in  that  respect ;  for  this  simple  rea- 
son ,|that  Rosalind  is  not  the  author  of  the  play,  and  that,  in  reality, 
her  ''  woman's  wit"  is  the  wit  of  a  man  ;  if,  indeed,  we  can  bring  our- 
selves to  think  of  Shakspeare  as  only  one. 

If  women  have  at  command  a  greater  store  of  pertinent  answers 
and  apt  excuses  than  men,  it  is  only  another  proof  that  wealth  is  often 
heaped  where  it  is  almost  superfluous.  As  her  fewer  faults  require 
fewer  excuses  than  our  large  batch  of  grosser  sins,  so  again  she  less 
needs  the  resource  of  an  excuse,  in  virtue  of  that  consideration  and  in- 
dulgence with  which  we  habitually  regard  the  smaller  foibles  of  her 
character;  her  little  every-day  transgressions,  which  brutal  husbands 
alone  call  '^  whoppers." 

Perhaps  it  was  her  reputed  superiority  in  the  art  of  making  excuses, 
that  by  degrees  suggested  to  vast  numbers  of  the  sex  she  rules 
("  rules,"  so  long  as  she  doesn't  "  show  she  rules")  the  expediency  of 
cultivating  it  to  the  utmost,  of  employing  it  as  an  invaluable  ally.  At 
all  events,  we  now  live  in  the  heart  of  a  great  world,  which,  want  what 
it  may,  never  wants  an  excuse.  The  exemption  conceded  to  all  kings 
is  claimed  by  most  subjects;  who  '^can  do  no  wrong,"  because  each 
in  his  own  personal  case  is  ready  to  prove  it  right.  Every  individual 
atom  of  the  sovereign  people  becomes  upon  this  plan  an  imperial  Csesar, 
and,  we  know, 

Csesar  did  never  wrong,  but  with  just  cause. 

That's  just  it.  We  never  do  wrong  but  upon  right  principles,  and 
never  commit  a  fault  without  an  excellent  reason  for  it.  The  justice 
of  our  cause  vindicates  the  injustice  of  our  deeds;  and  the  purity  of 
our  motives  covers  the  grossness  or  want  of  charity  of  our  speech. 

Among  our  law-makers,  high  and  low,  the  art  of  excuse-making  is 
carried  to  perfection.  An  act  repealed,  or  an  act  passed,  may  be  in 
itself  an  ill  deed ;  not  so,  if  it  can  happily  boast  a  good  excuse.  The 
change  might  not  be  just — what  then  ?  it  was  expedient. 

You  will  as  soon  catch  a  tortoise  without  his  shell  as  a  minister  with- 
out his  excuse ; — it  is  his  case-armour,  and,  worn  guardedly,  he  is 
seldom  crushed  in  it.  He  never  wanted  an  excuse  for  promoting  a 
public  servant,  or  for  neglecting  one — he  has  an  excuse  for  giving 
away  a  place,  or  for  refusing  it, — or  for  promising  without  the  slightest 
intention  of  giving.  He  has  a  capital  excuse  for  peace,  and  a  sound 
one  for  war.  He  has  his  excuses  for  office,  and  his  excuses  for  oppo- 
sition. 

The  bewildered  patient,  hearty  last  week,  dies  amidst  a  countless 
multitude  of  phials  and  pill-boxes:  but  the  M.D.  has  his  excuse — the 
obstinate  man  would  have  the  wing  of  a  partridge  for  his  dinner ;  be- 
sides, his  disease  was  evidently  mortal — look  at  him,  and  you  see  the 
fact  in  his  face. 

The  client  walks  out  of  court,  winning  his  cause  but  losing  his  land ; 
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the  lawyer  has  his  excuse — the  estate  was  only  just  large  enough  to  ptr 
the  costs  of  suit. 

The  dramatist  writes  a  tragedy  and  fails,  but  he  has  his  excuse— tbe 
acting  was  execrable.  And  the  actor  who  played  so  villanously,  he  has 
his  excuse  too — Garrick  would  have  been  hooted  in  the  part,  and  hare 
felt  his  genius  in  such  a  play  buried  in  a  leaden  coffin. 

Two  classes  of  characters— extremely  numerous  ones — are  especially 
famous  for  excuses.  The  man  who,  when  asked,  does  not  mean  to 
lend  his  money  ;  and  the  man  who,  when  he  has  borrowed,  does  not 
mean  to  pay  it  back.  The  fertility  of  invention  and  the  dexterity  of 
fence  displayed  here  are  incessant  and  surprising ;  there  is  a  contiDaal 
play  of  genius  on  both  sides,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  in  which  party  is 
vested  the  greatest  ingenuity,  or  the  most  unwearied  perseverance.  The 
firmness  and  fortitude  of  human  nature  are  in  either  character  worked 
up  to  the  utmost. 

The  rich  have  an  excuse  for  giving  nothing  away — the  dread  of  en- 
couraging rogues ;  and  the  poor  offer  at  least  as  good  a  reason  for  not 
paying  their  debts — they  have  no  money. 

The  man  with  the  gout — what  is  his  excuse  for  taking  turtle 
twice  ? 

''  Oh,  why  it  was  sent  to  me ;  and  then  that  fellow  Jones  had  it  three 
times ;  moreover,  I'm  fond  of  it." 

And  he  who  staggers  from  the  half-upset  table  and  reels  home  on 
both  sides  of  the  road  at  midnight,  has  he  no  excuse  for  the  drunken- 
ness which  is  delicately  phrased  down  into  inebriety  ?  Oh,  certainly: 
he  had  met  with  the  best  friends  in  the  world,  and  hadn't  an  idea  that 
whiskey-punch  affected  the  head  — thought  the  port  really  capital,  and 
was  inclined  to  blame  the  bottled  stout ;  the  excuse  for  being  drunk 
generally  ending  with  the  emphatic  appeal,  '^  And  besides — besides, 
mind — I*m  s — s — sober." 

The  drinker's  excuses,  however,  are  innumerable.  If  it  were  of  any 
use  to  attempt  an  enumeration,  we  should  say  that  they  run — 1st. 
That  it  is  un gentlemanly  to  pass  the  bottle.  2dly.  That  it  is  the  anni- 
versary of  his  wedding-day — of  his  marriage  with  his  first  wife.  3dly. 
That  his  heart  is  almost  broken.  4thly.  That  he  only  drinks  at  night 
to  enable  him  to  relish  his  plain  glass  of  porter  next  day.  5thly.  That 
he  has  one  wife  and  six  children  weighing  heavily  on  his  mind.  6thly. 
That  he  is  writing  a  volume  of  poems.  7thly.  That  these  are  not  times 
for  a  patriot  to  flinch  from  supporting  the  revenue.  Sthly.  That  his 
heart  is  quite  broken.  9thly.  That  he  cannot  tell  whether  it  is  to  be 
a  girl  or  a  boy.  1  Othly .  That  he  means  to  start  for  America,  being 
sick  of  the  United  States  in  England,  &c. 

The  very  apostle  of  temperance  is  not  without  an  excuse  for  an  out- 
break. It  was  Father  Mathew's  birthday ;  or  there  must  have  been 
something  in  the  water  that  he  drank  after  supper — not  a  doubt  of  it. 

Indeed,  the  only  thing  for  which  there  is  no  excuse  is — to  be  under 
anv  circumstances  without  one. 

Tiie  daily  journals,  those  acres  of  paper,  are  thickly  sown  with  ex- 
cuses for  human  nature,  in  all  its  infinite  forms  of  meanness,  venality, 
and  crime.  Their  motto  should  be  "  Whatever  is,  is  right."  There 
the  judge  excuses  an  excessive  punishment,  not  that  the  offence  de- 
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mands  it,  but  that  the  state  requires  an  example.  There  the  culprit  puts 
in  the  plea  of  poverty  in  answer  to  the  charge  of  theft. 

There  the  honourable  member  excuses  his  bribe  on  the  ground  that 
the  other  side  bribed  quite  as  high,  and  his  broken  promise  to  a  consti- 
tuency on  the  ground  that  a  system  of  pledges  is  injurious  to  public 
morals. 

The  defrauded  tradesman  excuses  his  own  carelessness — rather  say 
his  own  willingness  to  be  cheated  ;  the  bankrupt  was  so  smooth-spoken , 
and  went  regularly  to  the  same  parish  church.  The  fraudulent  bank- 
rapt  in  turn  finds  an  excuse  for  his  frailty  in  the  intense  force  of  do- 
mestic affection  ; — his  wife  had  a  passion  for  point  lace  and  a  drive  in 
the  parks,  while  his  children  would  never  have  got  through  their 
measles  comfortably,  unless  indulged  with  a  promise  of  real  French 
dancing-masters  on  their  recovery. 

The  beauty  of  virtue  is — this  is  rather  a  new  doctrine — that  it  is  so 
exceedingly  profitable.  One  bit  of  true  virtue  stops  the  gaps  created 
by  the  detection  of  several  vices.  The  girl  who  drops  her  master's  child 
out  of  a  second-floor  window  in  the  morning,  and  innocently  sets  the 
house  on  fire  at  night,  is  excused  by  the  general  verdict  of  the  family  ; 
— she  is  so  extremely  modest,  and  never  stops  to  chat  with  the  police* 
man.  The  footman  who,  having  stolen  the  plate  and  carried  off  the 
cash  which  he  was  to  have  taken  to  the  coal- merchant,  is  found  sense- 
less at  the  Bag-o'-nails,  is  not  without  his  excuse — it  was  all  owing  to 
his  devoted  attachment  to  '^  that  creature"  who  is  a  disgrace  to  her  sex, 
and  utterly  unworthy  of  such  a  man.  One  virtue  goes  a  great  way— 
but  a  mere  half-dozen  vices  count  for  nothing. 

Even  the  lady  who  elopes  from  her  lord  finds  more  favour  than  is 
openly  accorded  to  her.  It  turns  out  that  she  was  three  years  younger 
than  her  husband;  that  she  was  sometimes  left  for  the  same  number 
of  hours  at  home  while  he  who  should  have  been  her  protector  and 
companion  wes  seeking  enjoyment  (talking  politics)  at  the  neighbour- 
ing tavern ;  and  that  Mr.  Lungs,  the  lodger,  had  a  surprising  voice  for 
*'  Is  there  a  heart  f  It  must  be  an  ill- wind  indeed  that  blows  nobody 
an  excuse. 

The  faithful  husband  has  numerous  excuses  for  stopping  out  late. 
One  is,  of  course,  the  politics  aforesaid.     The  next  seldom  fails  to  ap- 
pear, though  it  rarely  succeeds — he  positively  had  no  idea  of  the  time. 
Thirdly,  he  waited  for  that  Tomkins,  who  was  coming  his  way  ; — and 
never  again  will  he  wait  a  single  instant  for  an  unscrupulous  sitter- up 
who  has  no  wife  and  family — or  at  least  no  wife — to  go  home  to. 
Then  there  was  somebody  in  company  who  began  to  talk  in  the  most 
admiring  and  affectionate  strain  of  little  Lucy  (the  disturbed  wife's 
darling%  and  for  his  life  he  could  not  tear  himself  away.     Then  some- 
body else  had  detained  him  by  the  offer  of  a  box  at  Co  vent- Garden, 
which  certainly  would  afford  a  rare  treat  to  the  dear  children.     After- 
-wards  he  had  staid  a  little — could  he  help  that? — to  return  thanks 
upon  his  wife's  health  being  drunk,  which  toast  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jobbins 
had  most  feelingly  proposed ; — and  lastly — for  even  a  string  of  excuses 
has  its  lastly — there  was  not  a  cab  to  be  got.      Yet,  after  all,  he  must 
frankly  confess  that  he  does  not  very  seriously  repent  of  his  long  stay, 
since  he  finds  his  Juliana  in  such  a  kind  forgiving  temper,  and  looking 
as  fresh  as  a  lark ! 
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With  the  myriads  of  small  excuses  for  small  crimes  committed  mo- 
mently a  volume  would  in  an  hour  or  two  be  filled.  Sins  of  omission, 
with  respect  to  morning-calls  and  answerin^^  notes,  afford  a  field  which 
produces  daily  a  large  crop  of  excuses.  We  know  a  young  lady 
whose  innocent  excuse  for  not  writing  was,  that  she  did  not  know  the 
day  of  the  month.  Her  pedigree  might  possibly  be  traced  back  to  the 
time  of  the  ancient  matron,  who  stated  in  excuse  for  the  badness  of 
her  spelling,  that  she  wrote  the  letter  with  a  bad  pen. 

And  really  in  an  age  when  all  kinds  of  excuses  are  freely  admitted, 
and  allowed  to  pass  current  without  question,  this  should  be  as  fair  an 
excuse  as  may  be  adduced  by  an  author  for  the  insufficiency  of  his  ar- 
gument, or  the  feebleness  of  his  imaginative  flight.  That  he  wrote  his 
essay,  or  his  epic,  with  a  bad  pen,  should  at  once  account  for  all  blots. 
Should  the  consistent  critic,  jealous  of  innovation,  still  persist  ia 
abusing  the  work,  he  too  might,  in  due  and  convenient  season,  produce 
his  honest  excuse — that  he  had  never  read  a  line  of  it. 

Charles  Lamb  once  gave  a  kind  of  pattern-excuse  for  appearing  at  a 
wedding  in  a  black  coat ;  yet  a  little  bird  had  been  before  him.  It  was,  if 
we  remember,  the  excuse  of  the  blackbird  for  appearing  at  the  gold- 
finch's wedding  in  a  sable  suit — that  he  had  got  no  other.  Theapology^ 
founded  upon  such  an  extreme  necessity,  may  serve  to  give  the  autho- 
rity of  an  excuse  to  the  many — the  antipodes  of  the  Charles  Lambs  of 
the  world — who  perpetually  parade  their  one  virtue  before  the  public 
eye  ;  whether  it  be  their  sobriety,  their  chastity,  their  horror  of  vice,  or 
a  supreme  concern  for  the  interests  of  their  family — **  they  have  got  no 
other." 

It  is  hardly  consistent  with  a  virtuous  feeling  to  be  hard  upon  a 
solitary  virtue ;  yet  this  we  may  venture  to  say,  that  while  for  some 
positive  vices,  constituted  as  life  is,  some  excuses  may  be  found,  we 
meet  now  and  then  with  a  case  of  singleness  of  virtue  for  which  there 
is  no  excuse.  Virtue  however  is  much  less  prolific  than  her  sister 
— weeds  are  of  quicker  growth  even  than  flowers  (weeds  and  flowers, 
vice  and  virtue,  have  paired  off  ever  since  the  date  of  paradise). 

And  this  reflection  leads  to  the  observation  with  which  we  close ; 
that  daily  reviewing,  though  vainly  attempting  to  enumerate  the  world's 
multitudinous  excuses  as  well  for  grave  as  trivial  trangression^s,  we  see 
upon  what  a  grand  scale  vice,  by  her  agent  hypocrisy,  pays  her  homage 
to  virtue.  When  we  observe  with  what  energy  men  labour  to  bury  their 
oflences  from  the  common  eye,  with  what  dexterity  they  cloak  their 
more  venial  trespasses,  with  what  a  degree  of  artifice  they  put  on  the 
smile  in  place  of  the  scowl,  and  yet  with  what  constancy  they  pursue 
the  old  game  only  to  give  themselves  new  trouble,  we  must  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  intellect  is  more  tasked  to  make  human  character  ap- 
pear what  it  is  not,  than  to  be  what  it  was  designed  for.  The  first 
lesson  we  derive  from  social  life  is,  that  it  is  far  less  anxious  to  narrow 
the  boundaries  of  vice  than  to  discover  passable  excuses  for  it ;  to  mask 
rather  than  to  discard  the  grossness  which  weighs  down  the  spirit. 
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BY  MRS.  TROLXX>FE« 

Chap.  XXVIII. 

"  Mt  dear,"  said  Major  Allen  Barnaby,  on  waking  the  morning 
after  Colonel  Beauchamp's  dinner  party^  "  I  am  afraid  I  won  rather  too 
much  last  night." 

'*  Won  too  much  ?  What  can  you  mean,  good  man  V*  replied  his 
wife,  rousing  herself  from  sleep  that  had  produced  many  delightful 
dreams.  Does  your  tender  conscience  reproach  you,  my  Donny  ?  If  so, 
make  over  your  winnings  to  me,  and  the  generosity  shall  atone  for — for 
whatever  you  reproach  yourself  with,  my  dear/' 

*'  I  don't  think  it  would  answer,"  he  returned,  in  a  tone  rather  too 
grave  for  jesting.  *'  The  thirst  which  gets  hold  of  one  in  this  hateful 
climate  forces  a  man  to  drink,  whether  he  will  or  no,  and  I  have  a  sort 
of  confused  recollection  of  having  got  rather  excited  last  night,  and 
going  it,  may  be,  a  trifle  too  fasL" 

*'  Mercy  on  me !  I  hope  you  did  no  such  thing  !"  she  replied,  look- 
ing a  good  deal  alarmed.  ''  Just  think  of  the  horror  of  having  our 
beautiful  smooth-sailing  here  spoilt  by  such  a  piece  of  folly  as  that  !*' 

«' Think  of  it?  I  can't  bear  to  think  of  it,"  said  he.  «'  Our  only 
hope  is  that  the  others  were  in  the  same  condition  as  myself,  and  will 
recollect  nothing  very  clearly.  But  tell  me,"  he  added,  '*  wasn't  that 
stiff  young  Egerton  buzzing  about  me  all  the  time  ?  He  looks  like 
one  that  might  be  as  dry  as  Etna  before  he*d  ever  think  of  recruiting 
himself  by  a  dram.  Wasn't  he  hanging  about,  the  table,  wife  ?  I 
have  a  confused  sort  of  notion  of  having  been  bothered  by  it." 

*'  He  did  nothing  the  whole  evening  but  watch  the  players,"  she  re- 
plied, looking  considerably /alarmed.  '*  If  this  is  to  be  the  Curzon- 
street  business  over  ag^in,  what  is  to  become  of  us?*' 

''  Don't  lose  your  courage,  my  dear,"  said  he,  with  a  degree  of  com- 
posure that  he  thought  was  well  calculated  to  reassure  her,  '*  if  things 
don't  prosper  here,  we  must  go  ahead,  as  the  natives  say." 

'*  It  noay  be  easier  to  say  than  to  do,  Major  Allen,"  she  replied,  not 
a  little  provoked  by  the  indifference  with  which  he.  appeared  ready  to 
sacrifice  all  the  advantages  which  she  had  obtained  with  so  much  ability. 
**  You  may  go  ahead,  as  you  call  it,  with  such  s^  stone  thrown  after 
you,  as  may  pretty  speedily  bring  you  to  a  standstill." 

"  Very  likely,  my  dear ;  especially  if  you  get  a  fancy  to  forget  the 
name  I  ought  to  go  by.  I  must  beg  you  won't  take  to  calling  me 
Major  Allen,  Mrs.  Barnaby,  or  mischief  will  be  sure  to  come  of  it. 
But  don't  let  you  and  I  quarrel,  wife.  It  is  too  late  in  the  day  for 
either  of  us  to  profit  by  that  now.  I  think  we  had  better  change  our 
quarters,  I  won't  deny  that ;  but  I  dare  say  that  your  cleverness  will 
find  out  some  excuse  for  doing  it,  that  will  set  all  right  again.  That  is 
to  say,  if  we  once  fairly  get  off;  for  I  won't  stay,  mind  that,  if  you 
please,  so  don*t  waste  your  wit  in  trying  to  contrive  it." 

**  Good  Heaven  !  have  you  really  brought  matters  to  such  a  pass  as 
that,  major  ?"  said  the  unfortunate  lady,  her  eyes  flashing,  and  her 
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cheeks  becoming  redder  than  ever  rouge  made  them.  **  What  a  return 
for  all  my  enormous  exertions  for  you  1  And  such  unequalled  success 
too !     It  is  enough  to  drive  one  mad  !'' 

''  Not  enough  to  drive  such  a  woman  as  you  are,  mad,  my  charmiDg 
Barnaby,"  said  he,  with  a  coaxing  smile.  '*  Besides,  my  dear,  you 
have  never  yet  asked  how  much  this  rather  bold  winning  may  amount 
to.  If  we  get  clear  off  with  it,  that  may  make  some  considerable 
difference,  I  promise  you." 

*'  What  difference/'  said  she,  '^  can  it  make  to  me,  sir,  I  should  like 
to  know  ?  You  have  taken  care  to  keep  your  winnings  pretty  snugly 
to  yourself,  you  will  please  to  remember ;  whereas  I  have  been  labour- 
ing, as  you  well  know,  to  make  the  great  and  honourable  celebrity  I 
have  obtained  as  advantageous  to  you  as  to  myself,  and  this  is  the  re> 
turn  I  get  for  it." 

To  do  my  heroine  justice,  she  was  not  a  weeping  lady ;  but  at  this 
moment,  and  especially  as  she  pronounced  the  word  konourablef  which 
not  only  set  off  with  great  effect  the  indiscreet  proceedings  of  her 
spouse,  but  brought  fresh  upon  her  memory  the  delightful  feelings 
with  which  she  had  listened  to  the  demands  for  her  autograph,  at 
this  moment  tears  certainly  started  to  her  eyes,  and  she  seemed  deter- 
mined  to  make  the  most  of  them,  blowing  her  nose  a  good  deal,  aud 
even  producing  at  intervals  something  very  like  a  sob. 

Major  Allen  Bamaby  had  left  his  bed  when  this  conversation  begao, 
and  had  been  employing  himself  from  the  moment  he  had  thrown  ou 
his  dressing-gown  in  the  necessary  operation  of  shaving,  but  upon  ob- 
serving the  condition  of  his  wife,  and  at  the  same  time  feeling  the 
force  of  the  words  she  had  spoken,  he  laid  aside  the  instrument  which 
he  was  employing  upon  his  chin,  walked  across  the  room  to  the  spot 
where  he  had  deposited  the  garments  he  had  worn  the  night  before, 
and  extracting  his  pocket-book  from  the  receptacle  in  which  it  was 
lodged,  walkdl  back  again  to  the  bed,  and  laid  it  unopened  on  her 
pillow. 

''There,  my  dear,"  he  said,  as  he  quietly  renewed  his  shaving; 
''  there  !  you  never  had  that  little  book  in  your  hands  before,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief ;  and  now  I  recommend  you  to  dry 
your  handsome  eyes,  and  look  at  it  It  is  just  the  first  packet  you 
will  come  to  that  you  will  find  the  most  worthy  of  observation." 

The  mind  of  my  admirable  heroine  was  not  formed  to  dissolve  in 
watery  woe  at  such  a  moment  as  this.  She  instantly  sat  up  in  bed, 
opened  the  pocket-book,  and  obeying  exactly  the  instructions  she  had 
received,  came  upon  a  packet  of  exceedingly  dirty  papers,  among 
which  however  was  one  little  scrap  newly  written  upon,  and  lookiug 
like  a  bit  of  first-rate  letter-paper.  The  dirty  papers  were,  as  the  lady 
well  knew,  uncleanly  thumbed  bank-notes,  and  their  whole  amount  was 
seven  hundred  and  eighty  dollars,  but  the  scrap  of  letter-paper  was 
worth  them  all  put  together,  and  a  pretty  considerable  bit  of  money 
besides ;  being  an  order,  payable  at  sight,  upon  a  bank  at  Washington, 
and  signed  **  Themistocles  Joseph  John  Hapford,"  a  name  already 
well  known  to  the  attentive  ears  of  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  as  that  of  a 
senator  of  first-rate  standing,  a  very  wealthy  planter,  and  lastly,  as 
one  of  the  brilliant  company  who  had  been  invited  to  meet  them  on 
the  preceding  day.      The  paper  thus  satisfactorily  inscribed  might, 
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therefore*  be  fairly  estimated  at  the  valae  indicated  by  the  figures  it 
bore,  which  aioounted  to  the  pleasant  sum  of  one  thousand  five  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars.  For  a  moment  the  countenance  of  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby 
became  radiant,  but  in  the  next  it  faded  again*  and  she  exclaimed  with 
a  deep  sigh* 

''  Yes,  Donny,  yes  1  This  might  atone  for  much  !  but  what  did  you 
find  the  paper  you  got  in  Curzon-street  worth  V* 

**  I  don't  wonder  it  should  come  into  your  head,  my  dear/'  replied  her 
husband  ;  *'  but  I  am  happy  to  say  that  we  have  a  considerably  better 
chance  this  time.  I  am  sure,  my  dear,  that  I  shall  be  as  sorry  as  you 
can  be  to  take  you  away  from  all  the  honour  and  renown  that  vou  are 
so  cleverly  making  for  yourself  here,  and  indeed  I  shan't  think  of 
doing  it,  whatever  I  may  be  obliged  to  do  myself,  if  upon  reflection 
you  prefer  remaming  behind.  But  the  state  of  Uie  case  is  this^>I 
remember  it  all  perfectly  now  that  I  have  dipped  my  head  in  cold 
water,  and  set  about  recollecting  a  little — ^the  state  of  the  case  is  this, 
my  Barnaby :  the  bank-notes  that  you  find  there*  were  lost  between 
C^<)nel  Beauchamp  and  his  other  playing  friend*  Judge  Wilkins,  who 
lives  close  by ;  but  the  draught  came,  as  you  see,  from  Mr.  Hapford» 
who  drove  above  fifteen  miles  to  his  own  house,  after  the  table  broke 
up,  that  I  well  remember,  for  there  was  a  deal  of  talking  about  want- 
mg  him  to  stay.  Well  now,  it  strikes  me*  that  the  only  safe  thing  for 
me  to  do,  is  to  declare  this  morning  that  either  you,  or  I,  or  Tornorino 
(Patty  must  know  nothing  about  it),  but  some  one  of  us  three  must 
be  taken  ill  with  a  terrible  complaint  that  we  have  perhaps  been  long 
used  to,  and  set  ofl^,  without  losing  a  moment,  bag  and  baggage,  to 
look  for  the  best  medical  assistance.  We  may  promise  to  come  back 
again,  you  know,  and  so  we  can,  if  we  like  it ;  that  is  to  say  if  nothing 
comes  of  what  passed  last'night,  besides  the  quiet  cashing  of  this  neat 
check.  Half  of  that  whole  sum  of  two  thousand  three  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  I  mean  to  present  to  you,  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby*  for  your 
own  particular  use  and  benefit*  to  make  up  to  you  for  any  inconvenience 
which  this  accident  may  have  occasioned.** 

These  last  words  were  pronounced  with  a  low  bow  performed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  bed,  where  the  major  stood  wiping  his  razor  upon  the 
sleeve  of  his  dressing-gown,  while  his  eyes  were  fixed  with  a  slight  ex- 
pression of  anxiety  upon  the  august  countenance  of  his  wife.  He 
had,  however,  no  longer  any  thing  to  fear  in  that  quarter;  the  noble 
generosity  of  purpose  which  he  thus  announced  not  only  stifled  every 
sentiment  of  anger*  but  created  an  emotion  of  admiration  which  in 
her  generous  heart  left  room  for  no  other. 

"  You  may  at  times  be  thoughtless  and  indiscreet*  my  dear  major*" 
she  replied*  in  atone  of  deep  feeling,  **  but  there  is  a  fund  of  just  and 
honourable  delicacy  about  you*  sufficient  to  redeem  a  thousand  such 
trifling  errors.  I  accept  your  present  as  frankly  as  it  is  offered*  and 
will  not  deny  that  it  is  as  just  as  it  is  generous;  for  the  blunder  you 
have  made  has  certainly  stopped  me  short  in  a  very  glorious  career. 
Not  that  I  mean  to  abandon  my  project*  observe.  It  is  much  too  well 
imagined,  and  has  in  fact  alreadv  been  far  too  successful  to  be  given 
up.  However*  we  need  not  talk  about  that  now*  I  shall  be  able  to 
manage  the  bringing  it  forward  again,  I  dare  say.  What  we  must 
think  of  now,  my  dear  Donny,  is  how  to  get  off  with  flying  colours  here  : 
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and  that  too,  I  dare  say  I  shall  be  able  to  manage ;  your  generoos 
conduct  will  inspire  me  with  spirit  to  get  through  it  all.  But  it  is  / 
who  must  be  sick,  major.  I  should  not  like,  my  dear,  to  see  you 
undertake  such  a  troublesome  job.  All  you  need  do,  is  to  be  in  a 
dreadful  agony  of  terror  about  me,  and  insist  upon  having  me  remoyed 
to  some  of  the  great  cities  directly — you  understand  ?** 

^*  Oh  yes,  my  dear,  I  understand  most  perfectly  well,  you  may  de- 
pend upon  it,  and  the  only  improvement  I  can  suggest  is»  that  what- 
ever city  we  decide  upon  going  to  before  we  set  out,  we  should  hear 
something  as  we  go  along  that  should  make  us  change  our  minds  and 
send  us  to  another." 

Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  looked  grave. 

**  Indeed !  Was  the  circumstance  that  occurred  last  night  so— so 
very  much  out  of  the  common  way  ?*'  said  she. 

Her  husband  laughed. 

"  Why  no,  my  dear,"  he  replied,  **  1  can*t  say  that  it  was  any  thing; 
very  extraordinary  ;  but  it  is  always  impossible  to  say,  you  know,  how  a 
joke  of  that  kind  may  be  taken  by  strangers.  Some  people  think  a  good 
deal  of  it,  while  others  again  treat  it  quite  lightly.  But  we  ought  to 
be  prepared  for  the  worst.  If  I  can  but  get  that  bit  of  paper  honoured 
however,  I  shall  care  very  little  what  any  of  the  folks  in  this  nasty, 
frizzing,  frying,  burnt-up,  negro-driving  country^  may  think,  or  feel, 
on  the  subject.  We  have  nothing  to  do  but  keep  moving,  my  dear,  and 
1  have  a  notion  that  you  and  I,  between  us,  may  snap  our  fingers  at 
the  whole  world." 

"All  I  can  say  in  return,  major,  is,  that  we  must  do  our  best,"  re- 
plied the  lady,  with  an  encouraging  smile.  "  And  now,  my  dear,"  she 
continued,  *'  set  off  directly,  catch  hold  of  one  of  the  blackymoora, 
and  send  in  word  to  madam  that  you  must  beg  to  speak  to  her  with- 
out delay.  She  won't  keep  you  waiting,  you  may  depend  upon  it,  and 
when  you  see  her  just  look  and  speak  as  a  devoted  husband  ought  to 
do  when  he  thinks  himself  in  danger  of  losmg  the  best  of  wives,  and 
then  send  her  to  me,  and  you  shall  find  every  thing  beautifully  ar- 
ranged for  our  setting  off  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye." 

**  How  many  more  times  shall  I  have  to  tell  you  that  you  were  bom 
for  me  V*  cried  the  major,  suddenly  saluting  her  with  all  the  fervour  of 
young  affection,  **  though  lean  never  hope  to  equal  you  in  anything," 
he  added,  *«you  shall  see  at  least  that  your  example  is  not  altogether 
lost.  If  I  do  not  enact  the  agonized  husband  with  spirit,  then  never 
trust  me  again.  But  upon  my  soul,  my  Barnaby,  I  shall  only  have  to 
fancy  that  the  thing  is  real  in  order  to  be  in  cue  for  acting  despair  to 
perfection." 

This  tender  assurance  was  received  with  a  very  charming  smile,  and 
then  the  fond  husband  tore  himself  away,  to  perform  the  part  assigned 
him.  This  part,  as  it  speedily  appeared,  was  instantly  acted  by  the 
alert  major,  and  with  undoubted  success ;  for  almost  before  Mrs.  Allen 
Barnaby  had  time  to  arrange  every  thing  about  her  in  proper  order  for 
her  own  part  of  the  drama,  her  door  was  opened  with  a  hurried  and 
agitated  hand,  and  Mrs.  Beauchamp  stood  before  her. 

Short  as  the  interval  had  been,  however,  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  bad 
found  time  to  wash  all  traces  of  rouge  from  her  cheeks,  and  the  effect 
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of  this-  to  one  who  had  never  seen  her  but  in  the  fullest  bloom,  was 
really  startling^. 

**  Oh  my  !"  exclaimed  the  terrifWd  lady  of  the  mansion,  to  whom 
the  idea  of  yellow  fever  had  immediateljr  suggested  itself, — *'  oh  my ! 
yoa  are  sick,  sure  enough '•  My  dear,*dear  lady,  Til  send  off  to 
Euripedesville  this  very  moment/  for  it  is  there  that  bides  the  smartest 
doctor  we  have.  Only  to  think  of  your  being  catched  so,  all  of  a  minute  ! 
ril  come  again  in  no  time,"  she  added,  turning  towards  the  door ; 
'^  but  6rst  before  every  thing  we  must  send  for  the  doctor."  A  low 
groan  indicative  of  the  very  severest  suffering,  arrested  her  steps, 
"  Oh  dear !  oh  dear !  I  do  believe  she's  dying  already  I"  exclaimed 
the  terrified  Mrs.  Beauchamp,  wringing  her  hands,  and  then  flying  to 
the  bell  she  rang  it  violently. 

**  Come  to  me  !*'  murmured  the  sufferer,  "  oh  come  to  me,  my 
dearest  friend,  and  let  me  speak  one  word  to  you." 

Delighted  to  find  that  so  much  strength  was  left,  Mrs.  Beauchamp 
hastened  to  obey  her,  but  before  she  could  reach  the  side  of  the  bed 
where  she  lay,  half-a-dozen  woolly  heads  appeared  at  the  door  to  an- 
swer the  bell. 

*'  Shall  I  tell  the  creturs  to  get  you  a  hot  bath,  my  dear  V*  said 
the  kind  hostess  hanging  over  her. 

^  No,  no,  no,  groaned  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby,  '*  only  send  them 
away,  and  let  me  speak  to  you  for  one  single  moment  alone." 

The  wish  was  instantly  obeyed,  the  slaves  dismissed,  the  door 
closed,  and  Mrs.  Beauchamp  hanging  over  the  bed  to  catch  the 
slightest  sound. 

Mrs.  Alien  Barnaby  now  appeared  to  make  a  strong  effort  to  enable 
herself  to  speak  intelligibly,  and  then  said,  lowly  and  slowly,  but  with 
perfect  distinctness, 

"  My  friend^  I  am  poisoned .'" 

Mrs.  Beaucharop's  only  reply  was  a  piercing  shriek. 

^'  Compose  yourself^  my  dearest  friend,  compose  yourself,  I  entreat 
you,"  resumed  the  invalid,  *^  let  me  be  but  prompt  in  what  I  have  to 
say,  and  what  I  have  to  do,  and  I  may  yet  be  saved !" 

"  Speak  then,  speak,  my  dearest  lady,"  returned  poor  Mrs.  Beau- 
champ, with  tears  running  down  her  cheeks,  *'  and  I  will  obey  you  to 
the  very  smallest  particular." 

On  receiving  this  assurance,  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  raised  herself  by  a 
great  effort  in  her  bed,  in  order  to  make  what  she  was  about  to  say 
more  distinctly  audible,  and  then,  though  occasionally  interrupted  by 
pangs  which  caused  her  to  groan  terribly,  she  said, 

'*  Yes,  my  friend,  it  is  but  too  certain  that  I  am  poisoned.  Among 
the  many  studies  to  which  I  have  given  attention,  the  effect  of  poisons 
is  one,  and  this  enables  me— oh  I  h !  h ! — to  tell  you  with  the  most 
perfect  certainty  that  I  am  now  suffering  from  the  effect  of  some 
mineral  poison  administered  about  twelve  or  fourteen  hours  ago.  That 
some  revengeful  stave,  or  slaves  have  done  this,  I  have  not,  in  fact 
there  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt.  I  am  the  victim  of  my  principles. 
Nor  shall  I  regret  it,  even  if  death  overtakes  me,  provided^I  am  assured 
that  you,  my  dear  Mrs.  Beauchamp,  and  those  you  most  value  and 
esteem — oh !  hi  h ! — shall  do  me  justice." 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  agony  of  feeling  into  which  these 
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words  threw  poor  Mrs.  Beauchamp,  but  Mrs.  Allen  Bamabj  suddenly 
cbecked  ail  expression  of  it  by  saying,  with  all  the  energy  of  lingering 
hope, 

**  Then  save  me  !  Save  me  by  instantly  lending  me  a  carnage  and 
horses  to  convey  me  to  a  steamboat  that  shall  take  me  with  the  least 
possible  loss  of  time  to  New  York.  Fortunately  I  have  an  antidote, 
which  indeed  I  have  already  taken,  that  will  for  many  days  so  far 
check  the  action  of  the  poison  as  to  g^ve  me  hope  of  life  if  I  can  reach 
that  city ;  for,  somewhere  amongst  my  effects,  I  have  the  address  of  a 
practitioner  there  who  is  greatly  celebrated,  even  in  London,  for  his 
skill  in  cases  of  poison.  Will  you  do  this  for  me,  Mrs.  Beauchamp, 
and  without  an  hour's  delay  V* 

**Will  I?"  exclaimed  the  good  lady,  running  towards  the  door, 
*'  oh  I  what  is^here  I  would  not  do?"  And  she  was  out  of  sight  in  a 
moment. 

The  affectionate  major,  whose  anxiety  naturally  kept  him  hovering 
at  the  threshold,  entered  the  room  as  Mm.  Beauchamp  quitted  it,  and 
carefully  closing  the  door  approached  the  bed  and  directed  an  inquir- 
ing glance  towards  his  wife. 

^^l  am  very  bad  indeed,  my  dear,"  she  said,  as  her  black  ey^ 
twinkled  laughingly  up  to  his.  '*  I  am  poisoned,  major,  please  to  c4>- 
serve  that.  I  am  poisoned  by  the  wicked  slaves  who  have  found  out 
my  principles ;  so  of  course  every  thing  ought  to  be  done  that  can  be 
done  to  get  me  out  of  their  way,  and  within  reach  of  a  certain  learned 
man  at  New  York,  who  I  happen  to  know  cures  poisoned  folks  to  a 
miracle." 

*'  But,  my  dear,"  returned  the  major,  looking  very  grave,  **  do  yon 
remember  how  many  days*  journey  it  is  between  this  place  and  New 
York  ?    How  is  it  possible  that  you  should  survive  till  you  get  there  V 

"  How  sweetly  anxious  you  are  for  me !"  returned  his  lady,  tenderly. 
''  But  don't  be  alarmed,  major ;  by  the  greatest  good  luck  in  the  world 
I  happen  to  have  heard  of  an  antidote  which  delays  the  action  of  poison 
in  a  most  remarkable  manner,  and  this  antidote  I  have  already  taken, 
my  love ;  so  don't  agitate  yourself,  but  just  tell  me  if  you  don't  think 
this  would  be  an  excellent  opportunity  for  us  to  get  rid  of  those  tire- 
some Perkinses  ?  Patty  and  I  are  both  of  us  as  sick  of  them  as  pos- 
sible. The  truth  is,  you  see,  that  every  thing  is  perfectly  different 
from  what  we  expected.  I  had  no  idea  of  our  getting  on  as  we  have 
done,  and  as  I  have  no  doubt  in  the  world  that  we  shall  do  again,  if  we 
can  contrive  to  get  off  before  that  senator  man  comes  to  look  after  yoo. 
But  these  lanky  Perkinses  are  ten  times  more  plague  than  profit*  and 
I'd  give  any  thing  to  be  fairly  quit  of  them." 

**  That's  very  likely,  I  think  ;  but  I  protest  I  don't  very  well  see  how 
you  are  to  set  about  it,"  returned  the  major  drily. 

^*  Leave  that  to  me,  my  dear,  I'll  just  have  a  try  for  it,  at  any  late. 
And  now  I  think  you  had  better  get  sight  of  Patty,  and  tell  her  that  I 
am  very  ill.  You  may  tell  her  the  poison  story,  if  you  like  it,  only 
don't  frighten  her,  poor  thing.     As  to  her  Don — ** 

*^  Oh,  as  to  her  Don,"  interrupted  the  major,  laughing,  **  you  may 
depend  upon  it  he  will  be  exceedingly  intelligent  upon  the  subject." 

**  Pray  don't  laugh  so  very  loud.  Just  fancy  anyone  hearing  you  !" 
whispered  his  wife. 
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Major  Allen  Barnaby  promised  to  me  more  discreet,  and  after  a  little 
further  conversatioo  concerniog  the  necessary  packings,  and  the  best 
means  of  setting  the  Perkinses  to  do  it  if  they  conld  be  left  behind 
without  offending  them,  he  departed. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  every  stage  of  the  process  by  which  the 
whole  business  was  finally  arranged ;  it  will  be  sufficient  to  state  that 
before  noon,  on  the  day  following  the  gpreat  Big-Gang  Bank  dinner- 
party, Mrs.  Major  Allen  Barnaby  was  laid,  amidst  an  inconceivable 
number  of  pillows  and  cushions  at  the  bottom  of  a  Deerbom,  with  her 
adoring  husband  sitting  beside  her,  to  watch  every  movement,  and  ad- 
minister every  attention,  as  it  drove  gently  along  towards  the  place  at 
which  they  hoped  to  meet  a  steamboat ;  while  Patty  and  her  Don  fol* 
lowed  in  another  carriage,  having  **  another  still"  behind  them,  con« 
▼eying  their  baggage.  A  very  few  words  had  settled  the  Perkins  question 
most  satisfactorily  to  all  parties. 

Mrs.  Beanchamp  rejoiced  with  no  common  joy  at  the  idea  of  still 
retaining  near  her  a  fraction  of  the  enlightened  English  party,  whose 
introduction  to  her  friends  had  been  attended  with  so  much  eclat ;  and 
the  Miss  Perkinses  were  by  no  means  sorry  for  the  transfer,  being,  to 
say  the  truth,  rather  tired  of  the  patronage  under  which  they  had  left 
their  native  land.  Not  to  mention  that  the  worthy  Louisa  began  to 
suspect,  from  various  conversations  which  she  had  held  with  her  friend 
Annie,  that,  even  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  they  might  manage  a 
good  deal  better  without  them.  Fortunately,  this  gentle-hearted  lady, 
though  rather  more  than  sufficiently  yielding  in  some  particulars,  never 
suffered  any  body  to  interfere  with  her  money  matters.  She  had  very 
snugly  made  all  her  own  little  arrangements  of  this  kind  before  setting 
ont,  without  any  other  assistance  than  that  of  the  banker,  whom  she  found 
was  the  proper  person  to  employ  upon  the  occasion,  and  she  knew  to 
a  fraction  how  much,  to  a  day  when,  and  to  a  street  and  a  number 
where,  she  might  reckon  upon  her  resources.  The  parting,  however, 
though  net  regretted,  was  exceedingly  affectionate,  and  many  were  the 
assurances  exchanged  that  they  should  meet  again,  somewhere  or  other, 
very  soon. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  say  why  it  was  that  neither  of  the  Miss  Per* 
kinses  believed  one  single  word  about  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby's  sudden 
indisposition ;  but  such  was  the  fact,  though  they  hinted  not  this 
scepticism  to  any  human  being,  save  each  other.  Perhaps  Miss  Louisa 
might  retain  in  her  memory  a  sufficient  number  of  by-gone  make-be- 
lieves, to  generate  doubts  upon  the  present  occasion  ;  and  perhaps  the 
sympathizing  Miss  Matilda  might  discover  something  life-like,  and  even 
healthy,  in  the  anxiety  expressed  by  her  dear  friend,  whenever  Mrs, 
Beaucharop  left  her  side,  concerning  the  safety  of  such  of  her  suits 
as  had  been  unpacked  since  their  arrival  at  *'  the  Bank.*'  Whatever 
the  cause,  the  fact  was  as  I  have  said ;  neither  of  the  sisters  gave  faith 
to  her  statement  concerning  her  dreadful  sufferings ;  and  I  mention 
this  in  justice  to  the  spinsters,  who,  notwithstanding  their  various  little 
peculiarities,  were  not  so  hard-hearted  as  to  have  seen  any  lady  of  their 
acquaintance  poisoned,  and  packed  up,  in  so  very  alarming  a  state, 
without  feeling  much  greater  concern  for  her  condition  than  they  now 
did  for  that  of  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby.  They  were  both  of  them  too 
wise,  however,  as  J  have  before  stated,  to  hint  their  suspicions  to  the 
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amiable  lady  who  cherished  them  both  so  kindly  (and  so  very  conye- 
niently)  for  no  reason  in  the  world  but  because  they  were  Mrs.  Allen 
Barnaby's  attachees* 


Chap.  XXIX. 

Before  I  follow  my  heroine  in  her  further  progress,  I  must  say  a 
few  words  concerning  some  of  the  personages  she  had  left  behind  her. 
For  the  Miss  Perkinses  the  reader  need  have  no  anxieties  for  several 
months  to  come.     The  noble  emotions  of  admiration  and  gratitude  to 
which  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby's  efforts  in  favour  of  the  slave  system  had 
given  rise,  were  not  of  a  nature  to  fade  away  hastily ;   for  all  the 
strongest  passions  of  the  planter  race  were  roused  in  the  cause,  and  it 
was  impossible  to  mention  her  name  without  producing  among  them  aa 
universal  murmur  of  affectionate  applause.     So  deep,  and  so  sincere 
was  this  feeling,  that  many  of  the  families  who  had  been  looking  for- 
ward to  a  visit  from  the  enlightened  traveller,  were  but  too  happy  to 
sooth  their  disappointment  at  not  seeing  her,  by  obtaining  a  visit  from 
her  dear  friends  and  travelling  companions  of  sufficient  duration  to  per- 
mit their  being  shown  and  exhibited  in  all  directions ;   in  proof  that 
their  hosts,  for  the  time  being,  were  really  and  truly  among  the  happy 
few  who  were  personally  acquainted  with  the  illustrious  lady. 
I    During  the  whole  of  this  vicarial  ovation,  the  two  sisters  were,  in  their 
different  ways,  exceedingly  happy.    Miss  Louisa,  it  is  true,  never  saw 
any  other  American  young  lady  that  she  admired  quite  as  mugh  as 
Annie  ;  but  her  spirits  were  sustained  in  a  most  delightful  state,  made 
up  of  brilliant  hopes  and  comfortable  certainties.     She  was  feasted, 
waited  upon,  and  in  all  respects  treated  with  the  highest  consideratioo, 
while  her  little  purse  scarcely  became  lighter  by  a  single  cent. 

This  was  a  sober  certainty :  while  her  hopes  were  sustained  by  watch- 
ing day  by  day  the  prodigious  politeness  of  the  American  bachelors  to 
her  sister,  which  she  would  not  suffer  herself  to  doubt,  must,  in  time, 
come  to  something.  And  as  for  Miss  Matilda  herself,  she  lived  in  a 
state  of  continual  ecstasy.  She  was  handed  about  by  the  elbow  where- 
ever  she  moved ;  nobody  ever  seemed  to  forget  that  she  was  in  the 
room ;  the  ladies  taught  her  how  to  arrange  a  **  spit-curl,"  so  as  to  defy 
the  moistifying  effects  of  the  climate  and  the  season ;  and  in  every 
drawing-room  she  entered,  the  very  first  and  best  of  the  gentlemen, 
single  as  well  as  married,  seemed  to  take  a  pride  in  showing  how  greatly 
they  admired  her. 

We  will  leave  our  old  acquaintances  in  this  happy  condition,  and 
turn  to  take  a  glance  at  poor  Annie  Beauchamp.  All  the  joy  that  the 
departure  of  Mrs.  .4Ilen  Barnaby  and  Co.  might  have  given  her,  under 
other  circumstances,  was  merged  and  foi^otten  in  the  deeper  interest 
of  a  scene  which  occurred  immediately  afterwards. 

Frederick  Egerton  had,  as  I  before  mentioned,  again  been  induced 
to  watch  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  the  dark-eyed,  silent  son-in-lav 
of  Major  Allen  Barnaby  seemed  to  float  round  and  round  the  card- 
table,  at  which  his  father-in-law  was  engaged.  Had  he  never  observed 
it  before,  the  circumstance  might  not  so  completely  have  awakened  his 
attention  now ;  but  his  observation  being  stimulated  by  the  suspicion 
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be  had  previously  conceived,  he  very  soon  became  convinced  that  the 
father  and  son  were  in  league  together,  and  that  the  former  did  not  play 
fairly. 

Having  at  length  fully  made  up  his  mind  on  this  point,  he  retired  to 
bed.  Had  there  been  no  such  being  as  Annie  Beauchamp  in  existence, 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  young  Englishman  would  have  thought 
himself  called  upon  to  interfere  in  so  very  delicate  a  business,  espe- 
cially as  he  had  no  power  of  bringing  forward  any  positive  proof  on 
the  subject ;  but  the  idea  of  suffering  the  father  of  one  who  was  be- 
coming every  hour  more  closely  interwoven  with  all  his  future  hopes, 
to  suffer  wrong,  to  permit,  in  short,  the  father  of  Annie  to  be  cheated 
and  betrayed  by  a  travelling  swindler,  and  that  swindler  an  English- 
man, was  intolerable;  and  after  long  cogitation  with  himself,  he  at 
length  dropped  asleep  with  the  determination  of  mentioning  the  cir- 
cumstance to  Annie  himself,  and  leaving  the  future  management  of  the 
afiair  to  her  discretion. 

It  was  very  late  when  Egerton  went  to  sleep,  and  it  was  not  very 
early  when  he  woke;  but  upon  summoning  a  slave,  and  inquiring 
ivhether  the  family  had  breakfasted,  he  was  told  that  the  house  was  in 
great  confusion  on  account  of  the  English  biggest  lady  being  taken  ill, 
and  like  to  die.  He  then  ventured  to  inquire  for  Miss  Beauchamp,  and 
"was  informed  that  she  had  not  yet  left  her  room. 

Vexed  and  harassed  with  the  uncertainty  of  what  he  ought  to  do 
in  this  new  state  of  things,  he  entered  the  usual  breakfast-room,  and 
finding  it  entirely  unoccupied,  though  there  were  symptoms  of  several 
persons  having  breakfasted  there, he  sat  down  alone,  broke  his  fast  upon 
what  he  found,  and  then  rambled  out  upon  the  lawn,  determined  to 
occupy  the  interval,  till  the  next  hour  of  family  meeting,  as  he  could, 
and  then  to  be  guided  as  to  what  he  ought  to  do,  by  the  position  of 
the  parties  who  should  then  assemble.  If  he  should  find  that  the  il- 
lustrious authoress  was  really  at  the  point  of  death,  he  generously  made 
up  his  mind  to  let  her  die  in  peace ;  but  in  case  it  proved,  as  he  strongly 
suspected,  that  the  slave  he  had  questioned  had  talked  about  that  of 
which  he  knew  nothing,  he  was  equally  determined  by  some  means  or 
other  to  put  the  family  upon  their  guard. 

In  pursuance  of  this  intention,  he  strolled  away  into  the  rice-grounds, 
his  curiosity  to  see  the  cultivation  of  a  crop  so  new  to  him,  making 
him  for  an  hour  or  so  forget  the  fatigue  which  the  intense  heat  pro- 
duced. He  questioned  several  of  the  slaves,  but  found  them  uniformly 
unwillinpto  converse,  a  sort  of  sullen  reserve  which  equally  surprised 
and  disgusted  him,  till  he  was  enabled  to  judge  the  cause  of  it  more 
fairly  by  the  finesse  of  a  negro  youth,  who,  while  he  was  attempting  to 
elicit  some  local  information  from  the  man  next  him,  said  in  a  low, 
but  very  distinct  voice,  and  without,  for  an  instant,  intermitting  his 
labour,  or  changing  his  attitude, 

'*  Massa  besser  no  talk  nigger  slave.     White  looker  watch." 

Thus  put  on  his  guard,  he  took  care  to  give  no  immediate  indication 
that  he  had  been  thus  warned,  and  moved  on  with  an  air  of  idle  in- 
difference ;  but  ere  he  had  taken  many  steps  he  was  enabled  to  com- 
prehend the  necessity  of  the  warning  by  perceiving  that  there  was  in- 
deed a  white  looker  on  the  watch;  for  a  fellow  of  that  complexion. 
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but  with  a  scowl  as  black  as  night,  was  following  his  movements  fiom 
behind  the  shelter  of  a  palmeto  bush. 

Rendered  cautious,  for  the  sake  of  the  poor  negroes,  by  this  dis- 
covery, Mr.  Egerton  determined  to  pursue  his  study  of  statisticsy  in 
this  direction,  no  further,  and  immediately  returned  to  the  house.  In 
the  usual  keeping-room  he  found  the  eldest  Miss  Perkins  seated  alone, 
in  expectation  of  the  arrival  of  her  friend  Annie,  who  had  promised  to 
lead  her  to  some  retreat  in  the  grounds  that  had  the  reputation  of  being 
first-rate  cool. 

Egerton  immediately  desired  her  to  inform  him  if  it  were  true  that 
Mrs.  Allen  Bamaby  was  dangerously  ill.  Miss  Louisa  simpered  a  little, 
and  replied, 

"  Oh  dear,  sir,  I  hope  not." 

*^  I  wonder,  then,  what  the  black  meant  who  told  me  that  all  the 
house  was  in  confusion,  and  the  biggest  of  the  lady  visiters  at  the  point 
of  death." 

Miss  Louisa  laughed  outright,  for  she  never  felt  at  all  afraid  of  Mr. 
Egerton,  and  she  was  greatly  amused  at  the  phrase  used  to  describe 
her  illustrious  friend. 

**  You  must  not  accuse  the  poor  black  of  meaning  to  tell  stories 
other,  Mr.  Egerton,"  said  she ;  *'  and,  indeed,  what  he  said  was 
strictly  true,  as  far  as  the  confusion  of  the  house  goes,  for  most  cer- 
tainly the  confusion  was  very  great ;  however,  it  is  all  over  now,  and 
Major  and  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby,  their  daughter  and  son-in-law,  are  all 
set  off  for  New  York." 

**  All  set  off  for  New  York?" repeated  Egerton,  in  an  accent  that 
seemed  rather  to  puzzle  Miss  Louisa. 

**  I  suppose  you  are  very  much  surprised,  are  you  not,  sir,  at  hearing 
that  they  are  all  gone,  and  we  left  here?  I  am  sure  it  seems  to  me 
quite  like  a  dream." 

*'  I  am  not  very  greatly  surprised  that  Major  Allen  Bamaby 
should  have  taken  himself  off,"  replied  the  young  man ;  **  but  I  am 
Tery  glad,"  he  added,  with  a  friendly  smile,  ^'  that  you  are  left  be- 
hind." 

'*  That  is  very  kind  of  you,  sir,"  said  the  grateful  spinster,  looking 
up  in  his  face,  however,  as  if  she  wished  him  to  say  a  little  more  on  the 
subject.     *'  But  I  wonder  you  are  not  a  little  more  surprised,  sir." 

'*My  good  lady,"  he  replied,  '*  will  you  tell  me  if  you  and  your 
sister  have  any  intention  of  joining  them  again  ?" 

*'  Oh  dear,  yes,  I  suppose  so,"  she  answered,  but  added,  after  a  mo- 
ment's reflection.  '*  Not  that  any  thing  was  exactly  settled  as  to  the 
time,  but  they  all  seemed  to  talk  as  if  they  should  see  us  again  soon." 

"I  hope,  Miss  Perkins,"  said  Egerton,  earnestly,  *Uhat  you  will 
never  see  them  again.  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  major, 
as  he  calls  himself,  is  little  better  than  a  common  swindler  and  cheat; 
and  I  am  quite  persuaded  that  you  and  your  sister  must  have  been 
greatly  deceived,  or  you  would  not  have  travelled  in  his  company." 

These  words  came  like  a  thunderbolt  upon  poor  Miss  Perkins,  and 
her  distress  and  astonishment  were  so  great,  that  her  goodnatured 
countryman  entered  more  fully  into  the  subject  with  her  than  he  had 
intended,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  perceiving  that  his  good  counsel 
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was  not  thrown  away,  but  that  she  was  very  stoutly  determined  never  to 
renew  the  intercourse  thus  fortunately  broken  off  between  them.  Her  gra« 
titude  to  him  was  equally  great  and  sincere,  and  the  simple  but  ear- 
nest expression  of  it  so  plainly  bore  the  impress  of  truth,  that  the 
somewhat  incongruous-seeming  friendship  between  them  became  closer 
than  ever,  and  he  ventured  to  speak  to  her  of  Annie,  not  exactly  as  a 
con6dant,  indeed,  but  with  more  freedom  than  he  would  have  used  with 
any  other  individual  in  the  family. 

He  told  her  that  as  the  English  party  invited  by  Colonel  Beau* 
champ  must  now  be  considered  as  broken  up,  he  should  himself  take 
leave  almost  immediately,  but  that  he  should  be  sorry  to  do  so  without 
finding  an  opportunity  of  saying  farewell  to  her  young  friend  and  fa- 
vonrite.  Miss  Beanchamp. 

"  I  hope,*'  he  added,  **  that  the  indisposition  she  complained  of  yes- 
terday is  not'serious,  but  it  effectually  prevented  my  speaking  to  her 
all  day ;  nor  have  I  been  fortunate  enough  to  see  her  at  all  this  morn- 
mg. 

Miss  Perkins  shook  her  head  mournfully  in  reply,  but  did  not  answer 
him  in  words. 

*^  You  do  not  think  her  seriously  ill,  Miss  Perkins  V  said  the  young 
man,  changing  colour. 

**  No,  sir,  no,  I  don't  indeed/'  said  the  kind  soul,  endeavouring  9an$ 
fagon  to  sooth  the  anxiety  she  saw  he  was  feeling.  *^  It  is  not  her 
health,  sir,  that  makes  me  uneasy  about  her,  but  I  don't  think  she  is 
happy." 

'*  What  do  yon  suppose  makes  her  otherwise,  Miss  Perkins  ?"  said 
he»  with  a  degree  of  emotion  that  he  had  no  power  to  conceal. 

*'  Why  it  puzzles  me»  sir.  I  never  did  see  any  girl  exactly  like  this 
American  young  lady,  and  that's  the  reason,  perhaps,  that  I  don't  quite 
understand  why  she  is  unhappy.  She  is  so  sweetly  kind,  that  when 
we  are  talking  together  she  always  seems  gay  and  cheerful ;  but  I  think 
that  is  only  to  give  me  pleasure,  for  I  never  come  upon  her  unawarei^— 
that  is  of  late,  I  mean,  that  I  don't  see  the  tears  in  her  eyes." 

**  Is  it  not  possible,'*  said  Egerton,  *'  that  she  may  have  seen  reason 
to  disapprove  the  great  intimacy  her  mother  has  been  forming  in  so  ab« 
anrd  a  manner  with  those  Bamaby  people  ?" 

**  I  don't  believe  she  likes  it,"  replied  Miss  Louisa,  musingly,  and  as 
if  recalling  things  that  had  past. 

**  Then  she  shall  never  be  exposed  to  it  again,"  he  eagerly  replied. 
**  But  perhaps  there  is  no  chance  of  their  ever  meeting  again  ?" 

On  this  point,  however.  Miss  Perkins  immediately  set  him  right,  re- 
peating many  of  the  affectionate  phrases  on  both  sides  which  predicted 
future  intercourse  and  continued  intimacy.  On  hearing  this,  Egerton 
immediately  decided  upon  communicating  his  observations  to  his  ho8« 

Ettable  entertainers ;  a  communication  which  he  would  certainly  rather 
ave  avoided,  but  which,  from  what  be  now  heard,  appeared  to  be  a 
positive  duty. 

A  few  minutes  after  this  resolution  was  taken,  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity arrived  for  putting  it  in  practice,  the  colonel  and  his  lady,  their 
daughter,  and  Miss  Matilda,  all  entering  the  room  together. 

**  Oh,  here  you  are,"  said  Mrs.  Beauchamp,  "  we  have  been  looking 
for  you  that  we  might  go  all  together  to  the  spring-house.    I  have  had 
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it  all  got  ready  for  you,  with  flowers,  and  the  nigger-girls  churning, 
and  every  thing.  I  am  so  sorry  that  my  dear,  darling  Mrs.  Allen 
Barnaby  didn't  see  it  before  she  went  But  I  pray  to  God  we  shall  soon 
have  her  back  again." 

Upon  this  hint  he  spoke,  and  quietly  and  concisely  gave  his  hearers 
to  understand  that  accident  had  discovered  to  him  some  particulars  in 
the  conduct  of  the  person  calling  himself  Major  Allen  Barnaby,  which 
made  it  his  duty  to  caution  them  against  any  further  intercourse  with 
him  or  his  family.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  vehemence  of  rage 
and  anger  with  which  this  statement  was  listened  to  by  Mrs.  Beau- 
champ. 

**  You  are  a  false  slanderer,  sir !"  she  exclaimed,  as  soon  as  she 
found  breath  to  speak;  '*  and  happily  for  the  peace  and  happiness, 
and  perhaps  the  lives  of  me  and  mine,  I  am  capable  of  proving  my 
words  against  you,  in  a  different  sort  of  manner,  I  expect,  from  what 
you  can  pretend  to  ofler  in  defence  of  your  most  wicked  falsehoods. 
It  isn't  ten  minutes  ago,  colonel,'*  she  continued,  with  vehement  gesti- 
culation, and  a  degree  of  anger  that  seemed  to  make  it  difficult  for  her 
to  articulate ;  "  no,  not  ten  minutes  ago  that  I  met  Tomkins  in  the 
passage  leading  to  your  room.  I  asked  him  what  he  wanted,  and  he 
said  he  only  wished  to  tell  you  that  one  of  your  company,  describing 
him," — and  here  the  angry  lady  pointed  at  Mr.  Egerton, — *^  he  only 
wanted  to  tell  you  that  this  young  traitor  had  been  seen  this  very 
morning  talking  and  cajoling  with  the  slaves,  and  that  he  thought 
it  had  better  be  looked  to.  And  how  did  I  answer  him?  I  told 
him  he  was  a  fool,  and  didn't  know  who  he  was  talking  about,  so 
perfect  was  my  confidence  in  his  honour.  But  now  see  if  the  words 
of  Tomkins  are  not  proved  to  the  very  letter  ? .  Who  is  there  can 
doubt,  I  should  like  to  know,  this  wicked  young  man's  motive  for 
trying  to  make  mischief  between  me  and  my  dearest  of  friends? 
He  is  an  abolitionist.  Let  him  deny  it  if  he  can.  He  is  come  here, 
I'll  bet  my  life,  to  raise  a  rebellion  amongst  the  slaves ;  and  not  content 
with  that,  just  see  the  vengeance  with  which  he  falls  upon  the  excel- 
lent people  who  have  now  left  us,  for  the  alone  reason  that  they  would 
be  likely  to  stop  his  wicked  plottings  if  they  could.  And  now,  who  is 
there  will  take  upon  them  to  say  that  it  wasn't  himself,  and  uo  other, 
that  contrived  to  give  the  dose  that  threatens  the  life  of  our  invaluable 
friend  ?  It  is  not  my  business,  but  yours,  Colonel  Beauchamp;  but  as 
I  live  and  breathe,  I  would  have  him  taken  up  and  sent  to  prison  on 
suspicion." 

Here  the  indignant  lady  stopped,  and  it  would  be  difiicult  to  say 
which  of  her  audience  felt  the  most  astonished  at  her  attack.  It  re- 
quired a  minute  or  two  for  the  colonel  to  recover  himself  sufficiently  to 
speak ;  but  when  he  did,  it  was  in  terms  scarcely  less  vehement  than 
those  used  by  his  wife. 

The  fact  of  Egerton's  having  been  seen  in  conversation  with  his 
slaves,  was  in  the  eyes  of  both  almost  the  deepest  crime  he  could  com- 
mit, as  it  would  have  been,  probably,  in  those  of  nearly  every  other 
proprietor  in  the  State ;  for  the  jealousy  on  this  subject  amounts  to  a 
passion  as  vehement  as  that  of  Othello  himself.  Nevertheless,  the 
prudent  colonel  did  not  appear  to  approve  the  scheme  of  sending  the 
offender  to  prison*  although  he  entertained  no  doubt  whatever  that  his 
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lady's  coDJecture  was  perfectly  correct  as  to  the  cause  of  the  impata- 
tion  thrown  on  the  character  of  Major  Allen  Barnaby.  He  had  been 
himself  exceedingly  tipsy  the  night  before,  and  all  he  recollected  or 
knew  as  to  the  result  of  the  long  hours  of  high  play  in  which  he  and 
his  friends  had  indulged,  was  that  hejjhad  discovered  himself  in  the  morn- 
ing to  have  been  the  winner  of  twenty  dollars.  To  him,  therefore,  it 
appeared  quite  evident  that  nothing  but  malice  could  have  dictated  the 
statement  they  had  heard,  and  accordingly  he  scrupled  not  to  say  as 
much,  adding  that  the  object  of  the  slander  being  as  evident  as  the 
slander  itself,  the  sooner  the  utterer  of  it  was  out  of  his  house  and  off 
his  premises,  the  better. 

For  half  a  moment  Egerton  stood  silent,  as  if  uncertain  what  he 
should  reply,  and  in  that  half-moment  he  caught  sight  of  Annie,  who 
was  standing  at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  her  cheeks  andlips  as  colour- 
less as  marble,  and  with  both  her  hands  resting  on  the  back  of  a  chair, 
as  if  to  prevent  herself  from  falling.  A  wild  thought  of  flying  towards 
her,  of  proclaiming  his  love,  and  rebutting  the  charge  brought  against 
him,  rushed  through  his  brain ;  but  soberer  thoughts  succeeded,  and  a 
more  dignified  line  of  conduct  suggested  itself. 

'*  Colonel  Beauchamp,"  he  said,  '^  there  is  no  chance  at  this  moment 
that  my  telling  you  I  am  wholly  innocent  of  the  charge  brought  against 
me,  should  be  listened  to  either  by  yourself  or  your  lady  ;  and  there- 
fore I  shall  abstain  from  all  protestation  on  the  subject.  I  beg  to  thank 
you  for  your  obliging  hospitality,  and  to  assure  you  that  I  shall  re- 
member that,  when  your  very  idle  suspicions  against  me  shall  be  for- 
gotten. As  I  have  no  servant  with  me,  I  must  beg  permission  to  enter 
the  room  I  have  occupied  for  a  few  moments,  that  I  may  throw  my 
things  together  preparatory  to  their  removal.     Farewell." 

Having  spoken  these  words,  the  young  man  took  his  leave  of  Miss 
Matilda  Perkins  by  a  very  civil  bow,  and  then  passing  on  to  her  sister, 
who  was  standing  at  no  great  distance  from  Annie,  he  took  her  hand, 
and  said  in  a  tone  that  could  be  distinctly  heard  by  none  but  her- 
self, 

'*  Miss  Perkins,  I  feel  convinced  that  I  have  not  lost  your  esteem, 
and  therefore  I  venture  to  ask  a  favour  of  you  on  which  the  happiness 
of  my  life  depends.  Will  you  contrive  this  evening  to  bring  your 
young  friend.  Miss  Beauchamp,  to  the  house  we  all  visited  together  on 
Tuesday  last,  and  at  the  same  hour?" 

These  words  were  uttered  very  rapidly,  and  he  looked  to  the  good 
lady's  eyes,  rather  than  her  lips,  for  the  reply.  It  was  given  with  equal 
caution  and  kindness,  and  with  one  more  glance  at  the  trembling  Annie, 
be  left  the  room.  The  result  of  this  rendezvous  must  be  told  hereafter, 
for  it  is  now  absolutely  necessary  that  we  sliould  look  after  the  for- 
tunes of  my  heroine. 

Chap.  XXX. 

On  reaching  the  little  village  of  Shakspeare  Town,  at  which  it  was 
the  purpose  of  Major  Allen  Barnaby  to  embark,  he  had  the  consider- 
able satisfaction  of  hearing  that  no  steamer  for  New  York  was  ex- 
pected to  stop  there  for  a  day  or  two ;  he  therefore  dismissed  the  con- 
veyances so  zealously  lent  for  the  use  of  his  beloved  and  suffering 
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wife,  and  her  family,  wrote  a  few  affectionate  lines  to  Mrs.  Beauchamp, 
stating,  that  though  violent  spasms  had  returned  on  the  road,  the  pre- 
cious object  of  his  care  was  again  so  far  relieved  as  to  encourage  the 
delightful  hope  that  the  final  result  would  be  favourable ;  and  thea 
shut  himself  up  with  his  suffering  angel  at  the  hotel,  reiterating  v^ 
audible  orders  on  all  sides,  that  notice  should  be  given  them  at  what- 
ever hour  of  the  day  or  night  a  steamer  bound  for  New  York  direct, 
should  reach  the  station. 

During  the  extremely  comfortable  little  tite^d-tSte  supper  whidi 
followed  (for  the  negro  attendants  and  their  horses  were  to  repose  for 
that  night  at  Sbakspeare  Town,  which  rendered  it  necessary  that  the 
every-way  interesting  invalid  should  confine  herself  to  her  chamber), 
a  discussion  arose  between  the  major  and  his  wife  as  to  the  necessity  of 
keeping  Patty  in  the  dark  respecting  the  real  state  of  die  case.  Hie 
major  was  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  better  for  her  morality  that  she 
should  continue  to  live  in  ignorance  of  his  peculiar  mode  of  playing 
cards,  as  well  as  the  extraordinary  facility  with  which  her  mother  could 
seem  the  thing  she  was  not ;  but  Mrs.  Allen  Bamaby  did  not  altoge- 
ther agree  with  him. 

"  As  to  her  knowing  no  more  than  you  choose  to  tell  her,  Donny, 
about  your  rules  of  play,  I  have  no  objection ;  though,  after  all,  yon 
know,  her  ignorance  or  innocence,  as  you  call  it,  must  depend  alto- 
gether on  her  husband.  He's  up  to  every  thing,  and  if  he  should 
choose  to  live  on  the  same  pleasant  confidential  terms  with  his  wife,  as 

Jou  do  with  me,  Donny ,  1  don't  see  how  we  can  interfere  to  prevent  it. 
\ut  Patty's  no  fool,  and  not  a  bit  more  likely  to  make  a  fuss  about 
nothing,  than  her  mother  was  before  her.  But  with  all  this  we  have 
nothing  to  do ;  and  for  you,  my  dear,  you  may  just  tell  or  not  tell,  as 
much  as  you  like.  But  for  my  own  part  of  the  business,  I  have  made 
up  my  mind,  as  I  always  have  done  throughout  my  whole  life,  to  act  in 
strict  conformity  to  my  principles,  and  nobody  in  my  opinion  can  be  in 
any  degree  worthy  of  esteem  who  does  otherwise.  I  nave  always  en- 
deavouredy  my  dear  major,  to  impress  on  the  mind  of  our  daughter, 
that  it  is  a  woman's  duty  to  sacrifice  every  thing  for  the  interest  of  her 
husband ;  and  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  shall  merely  tell  Patty  that 
you  had  had  enough  of  Big^Gang  Bank,  and  requested  me  to  facili- 
tate your  departure  in  any  manner  I  could  devise — and  of  course^  I 
shall  add,  that  in  conformity  to  the  unvarying  line  of  conduct  which  I 
marked  out  for  myself  from  the  first  hour  of  my  becoming  a  wife,  I 
instantly  feigned  illness,  as  being  at  once  the  most  prompt,  and  the  most 
effectual  mode  of  complying  with  your  wishes." 

'*  Well,  my  dear,  that  is  all  very  right  and  proper/'  replied  the  ma- 
jor ;  *'  and  no  man,  I  am  sure,  could  find  in  his  heart  to  say  a  word 
against  it.  But  suppose  she  should  take  it  into  her  head,  wife,  to  ask 
what  it  was  that  put  it  into  my  head  to  be  in  such  a  monstrous  hurry 
to  get  off,  what  should  you  tell  her  ?  I  do  love  the  girl,  and  I  don't 
want  her  to  think  me  worse  than  I  am ;  and  upon  my  honour  and  life, 
my  dear,  what  happened  the  other  night,  the  accident  I  mean  upon 
which  the  luck  turned,  was  just  exactly  nothing.  So  I  think,  if  yon 
please,  that  if  she  should  take  a  fancy  for  questioning  you,  the  best 
thing  to  do  will  just  be  to  refer  her  to  me ;  saying,  you  know,  in  your 
own  charming  manner,  which  I  am  sure  gives  the  finest  example  that 
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ever  girl  had,  that  it  was  enough  for  you  to  know  that  I  wanted  to  be 
off,  and  that  you  didn't  care  three-farthings,  or  something  like  that,  yoa 
understand,  whether  you  went,  or  whether  you  stayed,  provided  I  was 
pleased.  And  then,  if  she  wants  to  know  more,  of  course  she  will 
come  to  me— «nd  I  don't  much  fear  but  what  I  shall  find  something  or 
other  to  tell  her,  that  will  set  her  mind  at  rest" 

This  point  being  satisfactorily  adjusted,  the  truly  conjugal  couple 
retired  to  rest,  and  when  the  major  sallied  forth  the  next  morning,  he 
had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  his  black  cortege  all  ready  to  depart, 
and  only  wailing  to  receive  the  very  latest  account  respecting  the 
health  of  the  '<  missis.'' 

This  was  given  in  such  a  manner,  as  while  it  sustained  hope,  left  no 
room  for  surprise  at  the  too  prompt  recovery  of  the  assassinated  au- 
thoress— and  then  the  carriages  and  their  guard  of  honour  retreated, 
leaving  the  major  and  his  charming  helpmate  at  liberty  to  rejoice  at 
their  ease,  at  the  perfect  success  of  a  stratagem  which  had  enabled 
them  to  escape  from  an  embarrassment  that  might  have  proved  not  a 
little  perplexing* 

'*  Now  for  it,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby,  as  she  watched 
from  her  bedroom  window  the  last  of  the  three  vehicles  disappearing 
behind  the  trees,  **  now,  my  dear,  let  us  look  after  Patty,  and  settle  ail 
together  what  we  had  better  do  next." 

**  We  will  settle,  my  dear,"  replied  her  polite  husband,  **  as  soon  as 
you  please ;  but  as  to  our  doing  it  all  together ^  I  see  no  need  of  that. 
Neither  the  Don  nor  his  lady,  as  I  take  it,  will  make  any  objection  to 
follow,  let  us  move  which  way  we  will." 

"  lam  decidedly  for  Philadelphia,"  said  the  lady. 

**  And  I,  with  grief  1  confess  it,  am  decidedly  against  it,"  responded 
the  gentleman ;  '*  but  I  will  give  you  an  excellent  reason  for  it.  There 
is  DO  high  play  at  Philadelphia." 

*'  And  that  is  precisely  the  excellent  reason  for  which  you  ought  to 
go  there,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby.  '*  Why  was  it,  if  you  please, 
that  we  made  such  a  forced  march  from  our  snug  quarters  at  the  Beau- 
champs  ?  And  why  did  I  consent  to  lie  for  the  best  part  of  two  days 
like  a  sick  dog  in  a  basket  ?  Wasn't  it  wholly  and  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  your  removing  yourself,  my  good  Mr.  Major,  from  the  place 
where  a  certain  Mr.  Tbemistocles  Joseph  John  Hapford  (you  see  I  have 
not  forgotten  the  precious  name  to  which  I  am  to  owe  my  darling  dol- 
lars), was  likely  to  find  you  ?  And  where,  I  should  like  to  know, 
would  he  be  so  little  apt  to  look  for  you,  as  in  a  city  where  there  is  no 
high  play  going  on  ?" 

«<  1  hope  I  shall  never  be  such  a  fool,  wife,  as  to  fix  downright  upon 
any  thing  without  first  taking  your  judgment  upon  it,"  said  the  major, 
with  energy.  *'  You  most  decidedly  are  what  our  admirable  frieinds 
have  called  first-rate.  Philadelphia  then  let  it  be.  I'll  go  and  mys- 
tify Patty  a  little ;  but  I  think  1  shall  only  say  I  was  tired,  and  got  you 
for  fun  to  play  sick,  because  I  wanted  to  be  off.  There  is  no  need  to 
frighten  her,  you  know,  and  make  her  fancy  that  every  bush  she  sees  is 
a  constable  running  after  me." 

"  But  stop  one  minute,"  returned  his  wife.  Just  tell  me  before  you 
go,^  whether  you  mean  to  take  what  the  ladies  here  call  ^  a  spell 
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of  boarding/  or  whether  you  shall  prefer  going  into  private  lodg* 
ings  V 

**  As  yon  will,  my  dear,"  replied  the  major,  who  certainly  became 
more  and  more  convinced  every  day  of  his  life  that  his  wife  was  one  of 
the  cleverest  women  in  the  world.  **  I  really  had  much  rather  that  you 
should  settle  that  point  yourself.'* 

"  Then  we  will  board,  major,"  she  replied,  with  her  usual  decision  of 
purpose.  *'  As  we  are  absolutely  without  letters  or  introductions  of 
any  kind,  it  is  necessary  now,  as  it  was  at  first,  that  we  should  get 
where  setting  ourselves  off  a  little  will  turn  to  account." 

The  major  kissed  his  hand  to  her  and  walked  off,  saying,  as  he 
went, 

''  Bravissitno  !  You  are  the  best  trump,  my  dear,  that  ever  fell  to 
my  share.  And  now  V\\  go  and  do  what  is  needful  with  our  Patty,  and 
then  give  orders  that  notice  shall  be  given  us  when  the  first  steamer  for 
Philadelphia  arrives." 

Nothing  could  be  more  prosperous  than  the  little  voyage,  which 
partly  by  nver,  and  partly  by  sea,  brought  my  heroine  and  her  amiable 
family  to  Philadelphia.  They  had  made  themselves  sufficiently  agree- 
able on  board  the  steamboat,  to  have  obtained  a  good  deal  of  useful 
local  information  in  return  for  the  answers  they  had  thought  proper  to 
give  in  the  national  cross-examination  to  which,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
they  had  been  subjected  during  the  voyage.  The  name,  and  all  other 
particulars  relative  to  the  most  fashionable  boarding-house  in  the  city, 
made  part  of  this,  and  they  immediately  made  use  of  it,  by  ordering 
their  baggage  to  be  conveyed  at  once  to  No.  — ,  Chesnut-street,  fol- 
lowing themselves  on  foot. 

On  inquiring  for  the  Mrs.  Simcoe,  whom  they  had  been  instructed 
to  ask  for,  as  the  head  of  the  establishment,  they  were  ushered  through 
an  exquisitely  neat  hall  to  a  large  handsome  parlour  at  the  back  of  the 
bouse.  At  the  moment  they  entered  it  was  unoccupied,  save  by  the 
glossy  furniture  which  shone  with  all  the  brightness  that  horsehair  and 
mahogany  can  show,  when  not  a  single  particle  of  dust  is  permitted  to 
tarnish  iis  brilliance. 

*'  It's  a  clean  place,  at  any  rate,"  observed  the  major. 
'*  But  the  sofa  is  not  half  so  soft  and  comfortable  as  those  at  New 
Orleans,  or  at  the  Beauchamps'  either,"  exclaimed  Patty,  very  nearly 
getting  a  fall,  by  sliding  off  the  firmly-stuffed,  and  treacherously-slop- 
ing imitation  of  a  couch,  upon  which  she  had  thrown  herself  at  full 
length  with  her  usual  vivacity. 

''  I  can't  say  I  over-much  like  the  style  of  it,"  said  Mrs.  Allen  Bar- 
naby ;  **  the  things  all  look  as  if  they  were  set  out  more  for  show 
than  use." 

The  Don  said  nothing,  but  he  took  the  liberty  of  looking  about  him, 
and  his  pale  yellow  nose  assumed  an  attitude  between  his  black 
mustaches,  which  expressed  sufficiently  well  a  feeling  of  distaste  and 
discomfort 

But  ere  another  word  could  be  uttered  by  any  of  them,  the  door 
was  opened,  and  a  lady  appeared  at  it,  whose  aspect  must  have  had 
something  in  it  calculated  to  inspire  respect,  for  Patty  actually  put  her 
legs  off  the  sofa  and  sat  upright.  The  person  who  inspired  this  unusual 
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sensation  in  the  breast  of  the  lively  bride,  was  a  quaker  lady,  of  about 
forty  years  of  age,  with  a  countenance  as  beautiful  as  very  small  fea- 
tures of  exquisite  regularity,  and  a  complexion  as  delicate  in  its  pink 
and  white  as  the  blossom  of  the  eglantine  could  make  it.  Her  dress  was 
perfect  in  its  kind,  beingcomposed  of  fawn-coloured  silk  and  snowy  lawn 
of  the  best  quality,  and  arranged  with  such  exceeding  neatness,  that  one 
might  have  fancied  a  quaker  fairy  had  been  her  tire- woman,  so  guiltless 
of  the  contamination  of  human  fingers  did  she  look.  She  bent  her 
pretty  little  head  four  times  successively,  while  her  light  blue  eyes, 
which  shone  with  a  sort  of  gentle  moonlight  gleam  from  beneath  the 
smooth  bands  of  her  flaxen  hair^  were  directed  in  turn  to  each  of  the 
party. 

*^  We  have  been  recommended  to  this  house  for  boarding,*'  said  Mrs. 
Allen  Bamaby,  in  a  tone  a  little  less  peremptory  than  was  usual  with 
her. 

*'May  I  ask  who  it  was  that  sent  thee?"  demanded  the  gentle 
quaker. 

**  Upon  my  word,  ma'am,  I  don't  know  the  name  of  the  gentleman,'* 
replied  my  heroine,  a  little  offended  perhaps  at  the  doubt,  or  the  cau- 
tion, which  the  question  seemed  to  indicate.  <*  But  perhaps  you  may 
know  the  name  of  Colonel  Beauchamp  ?  We  have  been  staying  with 
him  and  his  lady  for  a  long  visit,  and  if  you  know  any  thing  about 
them,  that  must  be  quite  recommendation  enough  I  suppose.*' 

**  No  doubt  of  it,  friend,  if  I  chanced  to  know  them,  but  I  do  not ; 
and  thee  canst  understand  that  this  makes  all  the  difference,"  replied 
Mrs.  Simcoe,  in  a  voice,  the  bland  tones  of  which  seemed  greatly  less 
suited  to  express  doubt  than  welcome. 

'*  Well,  ma*am,  they  are  people  enough  to  take  dollars  when  they're 
offered,  without  our  wasting  our  time  to  find  out  whether  you  know  our 
friends  or  not.  I  think  we  had  better  go  somewhere  else,  major/'  said 
Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby,  looking  exceedingly  indignant. 

''What  must  we  do  with  the  baggage,  Mrs.  Simcoe?"  said  a  white 
kelpf  opening  the  door,  and  presenting  a  face  and  figure  as  unlike  those 
of  her  mistress  as  possible.  *'  What  rooms  are  the  porters  to  carry  it 
into?" 

This  appeal  caused  Mrs.  Simcoe  to  look  forth  into  the  hall,  and  it 
may  be  that  the  sight  of  the  abundant  packages  assembled  there,  sug- 
gested the  idea  that  the  lady's  boast  of  being  well  furnished  with  dol- 
lars had  something  better  to  support  it  than  any  acquaintance,  how- 
ever intimate,  with  all  the  colonels  in  the  Union ;  and  having  gently 
said  to  her  hand-maiden,  '*  Thee  bide  a  bit,"  she  returned  into  the  par- 
lour, and  addressing,  like  all  other  Americans  when  doing  business,  the 
principal  gentleman  of  the  party,  instead  of  the  principal  lady,  she 
said, 

*'  Thee  art  welcome  to  remain  here  for  a  spell,  if  such  be  thy  wish, 
friend.  My  terms  are  eight  dollars  a  week  for  each  person,  provided 
they  occupy  the  best  rooms ;  six  if  they  take  the  second  best ;  and  five 
if  they  content  themselves  with  the  third." 

The  bargain  was  soon  made,  and  the  party  established  under  the  very 
respectable  roof  of  Mrs.  Simcoe,  at  the  rate  of  six  dollars  a  week  for 
each  of  them. 

Having  seen  the  various  trunks  and  boxes  disposed  of  in  her  own 
room,  and  in  that  of  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  seated  herself 
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in  a  coinmodious  arm-chair,  and  began  to  meditate  upon  their  new 
position,  and  the  mode  in  which  her  genius  might  be  now  best  employed 
for  the  benefit  of  herself  and  her  family.  The  major  had  walked  oot 
into  the  town,  to  find  which  were  the  most  frequented  coffee-houses, 
and  to  pick  up  whatever  intelligence  he  might  be  able  to  meet  floating 
about ;  the  Don  was  gone  with  him,  and  Patty  had  proclaimed  her  in- 
tention of  lying  down  on  the  bed  till  dinner-time ;  so  that  the  spe- 
culations of  my  heroine  were  not  likely  to*  be  interrupted  in  any 
way. 

She  soon  found,  however,  that  she  wanted  a  carte  du  pays,  and  that 
there  could  be  little  profit  in  devising  schemes,  while  the  circumstances 
and  peculiarities  of  those  to  be  acted  upon  remained  unknown  to  her. 
Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  was  probably  not  the  first  person  who,  when  wish- 
ing for  a  precise  knowledge  of  men  and  things,  has  had  recourse  to 
servants  for  assistance.  Having  puzzled  herself  for  a  minute  or  two 
as  to  the  best  means  of  finding  out  what  sort  of  people  they  were  got 
amongst,  she  suddenly  started  up  and  rang  the  bell.  It  was  not  an- 
swered by  the  white  *'  help,"  whom  she  had  already  seen,  but  by  an  ex- 
ceedingly well-dressed  negress,  having  the  steady  aspect  of  an  old  and 
respectable  servant. 

"  Dear  me !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby,  "  I  thought  there  were 
no  blacks  here." 

*'  As  servants,  ma*am,  there  are  more  blacks  than  whites,"  replied  the 
woman. 

''  Do  step  in  for  a  moment  and  shut  the  door,"  said  the  lady,  in  an 
accent  of  familiar  kindness.  "  Tell  me  what  is  your  name,  will 
you  ?" 

''  My  name  is  Ariadne,  ma'am,"  said  the  negress,  demurely. 

'*  Bless  me !  what  a  fine  name!  But  I  wish,  Ariadne,  you  would 
just  tell  me  something  about  the  company  you  have  got  in  the  house,  and 
about  yourselves  too.  I  am  quite  glad  to  find  blacks  again  here,  for  then 
I  suppose  there  will  be  no  occasion  to  change — I  mean  to  say  that  the 
people  think  much  the  same  here  as  elsewhere  about  it.  How  many 
slaves  has  Mrs.  Simcoe  got  ?" 

**  Slaves,  ma'am  ?"  said  Ariadne,  while  a  considerable  portion  of 
anger  flashed  from  her  eyes.  ''  The  Philadelphia  folks  know  better  than 
that,  thank  God  !     We  have  got  no  slaves  here." 

'*  Dear  me !  how  very  odd !  I  thought  all  black  people  were 
slaves  ?"  said  the  puzzled  traveller. 

*'  You  will  know  better  than  that,  ma*am,  when  you  have  been  a 
little  longer  in  a  free  state»"  replied  the  woman,  frowning.  'M  am  as 
free  as  Mrs.  Simcoe  herself,  ma*am,  and  so  are  all  the  rest  of  us," 
added  the  offended  negress,  moving  towards  the  door. 

"  Don't  go  away  in  a  huff*  like  that.  Tm  sure  I  didn't  mean  to 
oflend  you,  my  good  woman,"  said  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby,  coaxingly. 
*'  You  must  remember,  Ariadne,  that  I  am  just  come  from  ^Carolina,  and 
that  I  never  heard  there  of  any  blacks  that  were  not  slaves.  So  don't 
let's  quarrel  about  that,  but  just  tell  me  a  little  about  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  that  are  boarding  here.  Have  they  none  of  them  got  any 
slaves  or  plantations?" 

"No,  ma'am,"  said  the  woman,  sternly;  "they'd  scorn  such 
wickedness,  one  and  all  of  them." 

*'  Well !  to  be  sure  that  is  queer  after  all  I  have  heard—- and  in  the 
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▼ery  identical  same  country  too !  If  that  isn't  enoug;h  to  puzzle  a 
traveller,  I  wonder  what  is  V  returned  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby,  adding  in 
a  mutter,  *'  When  at  Rome  we  must  do  as  the  Romans  do,  I  suppose, 
and  so  I  must  pitch  my  voice  for  singing  another  tune." 

She  then  proceeded  with  a  good  deal  of  her  usual  cleverness  to  ex- 
amine and  cross-examine  the  woman,  till  she  had  made  out,  pretty 
tolerably  to  her  satisfaction,  what  style  and  order  of  people  composed 
the  party  at  the  boarding-table,  at  which  they  were  about  to  take  their 
places  ;  and  having  learned  all  she  could  on  the  subject,  she  dismissed 
the  negress,  first  presenting  her  with  a  "  levy"  in  token  of  her  grati- 
tade.  She  then  sought  her  daughter's  apartment,  which  was  at  no 
great  distance  from  her  own. 

Patty  was  lying  on  the  bed  fast  asleep ;  but  as  time  pressed,  Mrs. 
Allen  Bamaby  could  not  yield  to  her  maternal  tenderness,  by  permit- 
ting her  to  sleep  on,  but  felt  absolutely  compelled  to  arouse  her  to  the 
necessary  duty  of  dressing  for  dinner.  Patty  grumbled  and  scolded, 
and  indeed  scrupled  not  to  tell  her  attentive  mamma  that  she  was  a 
great  brute  for  waking  her;  but  no  such  trifle  as  this  could  move  the 
steadfast  spirit  of  her  high-minded  parent. 

**  Don*t  lay  there  abusing  me,  there's  a  darling,  but  wake  up  this 
very  minute,  and  dress  yourself,"  was  her  reply.  "  And  mind,  Patty," 
she  added,  *'  that  you  dress  yourself  very  carefully  and  very  decently, 
if  you  please.  Don't  put  on  that  fine  showy  low  dress  that  you  wore 
the  other  day,  with  the  blue  and  pink  bows,  because  I  happen  to  know 
perfectly  well  that  it  won't  do  here.  I  shouldn't  wonder,  I  can  tell 
yoQ,  if  we  should  be  turned  out  of  the  house  in  no  time." 

*' Stuff  and  nonsense!"  replied  the  lately-married  lady;  "I  shall 
wear  exactly  what  I  like  best,  I  promise  you,  ma'am,  so  you  had  better 
not  bother  me  with  any  more  such  vagaries.  I  shall  certainly  desire 
Tomortno  to  bid  you  hold  your  tongue,  if  you  do." 

**  Tornorino  may  chance  to  have  the  worst  of  it,  my  darling,"  re- 
turned her  mother  with  the  utmost  good-humour ;  '*  so  good  by, 
dearest,  and  wear  your  dark-green  gown,  and  a  high  collar,  there's  a 
love." 

With  these  words  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  retreated,  leaving  her  daugh- 
ter not  only  very  angry,  but  very  much  puzzled.  Her  Don  had 
already  been  throwing  out  hints  respecting  the  probability  that  her 
respectable  papa  might  get  into  a  scrape  or  two  if  he  did  not  mind 
what  he  was  about,  and  had  also  declared  that  he  should  not  be  at  all 
sarprised  if  it  ended  by  their  being  obliged  to  shift  for  themselves,  and 
that  he  would  not  mind  setting  about  it  to-morrow,  if  they  could  only 
screw  a  few  hundred  dollars  out  of  the  old  folks.  To  all  of  which 
Madame  Tornorino  had  paid  very  little  attention,  supposing  it  the 
result  of  some  trifling  dispute  or  other  that  no  ways  concerned  either 
her  own  comfort,  or  her  own  interest.  But  now  that  she  heard 
her  mother  talk  of  their  "  being  turned  out  of  the  house  in  no  time," 
she  fancied  these  diflerent  warnings  alluded  to  one  and  the  same 
thing,  but  what  that  might  be,  she  was  totally  at  a  loss  to  conjec- 
ture. 

Upon  the  return  of  her  husband  she  told  him  of  her  mother's  queer 
ways,  and  insisted  in  a  manner,  somewhat  peremptory,  that  he  should 
tell  her  the  short  and  the  long  of  it  at  once,  for  that  she  was  deter- 
mined she  winild  know  what  thev  all  meant. 
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The  Don  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  did  not  seem  disposed  to  reply 
with  the  readiness  that  was  evidently  expected  from  him.  He  had,  in 
fact,  been  very  strictly  charged  by  his  father-in-law  to  say  nothing  to 
Patty  upon  the  accident  which  had  occurred  at  Big-Gang  Bank,  and 
he  had  tolerably  well  obeyed  the  injunction ;  but  the  Don  bated  diffi- 
culties of  all  kinds,  and  he  was  beginning  to  doubt  whether  it  were 
worth  his  while  to  run  the  risk  of  being  taken  up  as  a  suspected  cha- 
racter every  time  the  major  played,  with  no  better  payment  than  being 
boarded  and  lodged. 

It  was  now,  however,  very  nearly  the  hour  at  which  Mrs.  Simcoe  had 
informed  them  she  punctually  dined,  and  this  was  too  sacred  a  cere- 
mony in  the  opinion  of  Don  Tornorino,  for  it  to  be  broken  into  by  any 
discussion  whatever;  he  accordingly  gave  his  fair  bride  to  understand 
that  whatever  information  it  was  in  his  power  to  communicate,  must  be 
postponed  to  a  future  opportunity,  and  she  had  therefore,  b(m  gre,  mat 
gri,  to  descend  to  the  dining-room  very  completely  mystified  as  to 
what  her  respected  parents  were  about.  The  major,  who  also  felt  that 
he  had  barely  time  enough  to  make  his  toilet,  postponed  all  question- 
ings of  his  wife  for  the  moment,  merely  finding  time  to  tell  her  that  he 
had  negotiated  Mr.  Hapford*s  bill  without  any  difficulty,  and  the  family 
accordingly  sat  down  to  table  together,  with  considerably  less  unity  of 
purpose  than  was  usual  with  them. 

The  large,  and  neatly  served  dinner-table  of  Mrs.  Simcoe  was  sur- 
rounded, exclusive  of  our  travellers  and  her  gentle  self,  by  six  Ame- 
rican gentlemen  and  their  six  wives.  They  were  all  of  them,  at  least, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  and  her  daughter, 
dressed  more  or  less  in  the  Quaker  costume  ;  the  ladies  being  all  ha- 
bited with  more  attention  to  delicacy  and  neatness  than  either  to 
fashion  or  splendour,  and  the  gentlemen  having  little  or  no  mixture  of 
the  chain  and  pin  species  of  decoration  which  usually  distinguishes 
their  countrymen. 

The  dress  of  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  herself  was  also  a  model  of  pro- 
priety. The  slight  and  floating  drapery  usually  worn  upon  her  ample 
shoulders  was  exchanged  for  a  close  fitting,  white  satin  cape,  trimmed 
with  swan's  down,  which,  though  it  caused  her  to  endure  sensations 
not  very  far  removed  from  suffocation,  made  her  feel  herself,  as  she  told 
the  major  afterwards,  quite  of  a  piece  with  all  the  rest  of  them,  and 
much  more  likely  to  make  her  way  among  this  straight-laced  part  of 
the  population,  than  if  she  had  made  herself  *'  fit  to  be  seen,'*  in  the 
ordinary  manner.  This  •*  making  herself  fit  to  be  seen,*'  by  the  way, 
was  a  phrase  which,  both  in  her  daughter's  vocabulary  and  her  own,  ap- 
peared to  signify  the  exposing  as  much  of  their  persons  to  view  as 
could  be  conveniently  managed  by  any  possible  arrangement  of  the 
sleeves  and  corsage ;  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  they  inter- 
preted Jit  to  be  seen,  into  ready  to  be  seen,  a  gloss  accepted,  as  it 
should  seem,  by  many  of  their  fair  countrywomen,  especially  when 
preparing  themselves  for  the  dinner-table. 

But  whatever  variations  in  fitness  the  fine  judgment  of  my  heroine  might 
dictate,  and  adopt,  according  to  circumstances,  no  shadow  of  changing 
in  this  matter  was  perceptible  in  the  toilet  of  her  young  daughter ;  who 
came  blazing  into  Mrs.  Simcoe's  dining-room  precisely  in  the  dress  which 
her  thoughtful  mamma  had  requested  her  not  to  wear,  and  with  such  a 
remarkable  deficiency  of  drapery  about  her  shoulders,  that  the  gentle 
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lady  at  the  bead  of  the  table  had  a  sore  struggle  with  herself  as  to 
whether  she  should  or  should  not  send  for  a  certain  mouse-coloured 
ahawl  from  the  next  room  to  supply  what  was  so  very  evidently  wanted. 
How  this  combat  between  meekness  of  spirit  and  severity  of  decorum 
might  have  ended,  if  nothing  had  occurred  to  interrupt  it,  I  cannot 
say ;  but  the  usually  silent  business  of  eating  and  drinking  had  not 
advanced  far,  ere  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  bethought  herself  that,  however 
foreign  to  the  manners  of  the  country  conversation  at  the  dinner- table 
might  be,  it  was,  nevertheless*  her  only  chance  at  present  for  displaying 
those  powers  of  mind  upon  which  she  rested  her  best  hopes  for  con- 
tinued success  in  the  land  to  which  fate  and  fortune  had  guided  her 
steps.  Having  meditated  for  a  moment  or  two  as  to  how  she  should 
begin,  she  said  to  a  mild-looking  quaker  gentleman  on  her  rights 

*'  May  I  ask  you,  sir,  to  be  kind  enough  to  tell  me  the  name  of  the 
hdy  opposite  to  me  ?" 

''  Sarah  Tomkins  ;*'  was  the  concise  reply,  which  certainly  offered  as 
little  opportunity  for  continuing  the  conversation  as  any  reply  could  do. 

But  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  would  never  have  been  my  heroine  if  such 
a  difficulty  as  this  could  have  checked  her  ;  it  did  niit  check  her  for  a 
single  moment,  for  she  instantly  replied, 

'*  That  is  not  the  name  I  expected  ;  for  I  fancied  I  had  seen  the 
lady  before,  and  that  she  was  called  Morrice.  It  is  a  most  extraordinary 
likeness,  certainly.  How  odd  it  is,  sir,  isn't  it,  that  sort  of  unaccount- 
able resemblance  that  one  sometimes  sees  between  people  in  no  way 
related  to  one  another  ?  For  if  that  lady  is  not  Mrs.  Morrice  herself,  I 
don't  think  there  is  any  chance  of  her  being  her  sister,  or  cousin,  or  any 
thing  of  that  sort ;  because  Mrs.  Morrice's  family  are  altogether  English, 
and  have  never  any  of  them  emigrated  to  this  country  ;  and  so  much  the 
worse  for  them,  isn't  it,  sir?  There  never  was  such  a  glorious  country 
as  this,  and  that  is  what  I  have  said  to  my  husband.  Major  Allen 
Barnaby,  every  day  since  we  have  been  here.  Not,  indeed,  that  he  is 
in  the  least  degree  inclined  to  differ  with  me  on  the  subject ;  he 
admires  the  country,  and  the  charming  people  too,  with  exactly  the 
same  enthusiasm  as  I  do.  That  is  the  major,  sir,  a  little  lower  down 
on  the  other  side,  with  the  full  gray  whiskers.  A  dear,  excellent  good 
man  he  is,  and  so  fond  of  what  he  calls  the  elegant  peacefulness  of 
this  population,  that  if  it  was  not  for  the  rank  he  holds  in  the  English 
army  (and  when  he  goes  back  he  munt  be  constantly  with  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  again) — if  it  was  not  for  this,  he  says  he  would  certainly 
cut  off  his  mustaches  in  order  to  look  more  like  one  of  them." 

The  quaker  gentleman  gently  nodded  his  head  for  about  the  sixth 
time  since  she  had  begun  talking,  which  seemed  to  be  intended  as  a  sort 
of  ciyil  assurance  that  he  heard  her,  but  he  uttered  no  sound,  save  that 
inevitably  produced  by  the  act  of  eating.  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  here 
paused  for  a  moment  that  she  might  herself  eat  a  few  mouthfuls,  for 
she  was  exceedingly  hungry,  but  having  done  this  with  as  little  loss  of 
time  as  possible,  she  began  again. 

*'  Perhaps  you  are  not  aware,  sir,  of  the  peculiar  interest  which 
Philadelphia  in  particular  has  for  English  people,  and  for  myself 
indeed  beyond  all  others.  My  object  in  coming  to  this  country  was 
solely  to  obtain  information  on  the  state  of  the  slave  population 
throughout  the  United  States,  as  I  am  engaged  by  the  first  publisher 
ia  London  to  write  a  work  upon  the  subject." 
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The  quaker  gentleman  on  hearing  these  words  crossed  his  knife  and 
fork  upon  his  plate,  and  turned  himself  round  so  as  to  command  the 
side  front  of  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby*s  person.  On  perceiving  the  ad- 
vantage she  had  gained,  she  performed  precisely  the  same  evolution 
herself,  thereby  bringing  herself  very  satisfactorily  face  to  face  with 
the  drab-coloured  individual  whom  she  wished  to  propitiate. 

**  Thee  art  writing  on  the  subject  of  slavery  V*  he  said,  after  looking 
at  her  steadily  for  a  few  seconds,  and  speaking  in  a  tone  that  seemed 
to  express  a  doubt  if  he  had  rightly  understood  her. 

''  Yes,  my  good  sir,"  she  replied,  casting  down  her  eyes  with  great 
modesty.  '*  I  have  been  urged  to  undertake  the  important  task  by  a 
personal  application  of  the  very  highest  kind ;  so  high  indeed  that  it 
would  be  inconsistent  with  etiquette,  did  I  particularize  it  further.'* 

'*  Thee  must  be  urged  to  the  undertaking  by  higher  authority  than  any 
the  earth  can  show,"  said  the  quaker  gentleman  with  considerable 
solemnity,  and  slightly  raising  his  hand  to  indicate  the  region  from 
whence  it  should  come.  "  May  I  ask  thee  what  are  thy  views  upon  the 
subject  ?" 

An  inferior  mind  might  have  been  daunted  a  little  by  these  words, 
and  more  still,  perhaps,  by  the  tone  in  which  they  were  spoken ;  but  they 
produced  no  such  effect  on  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  ;  on  the  contrary,  she 
felt  her  courage  rise  as  she  perceived  that  she  was  perfectly  right  in  the 
ground  she  had  taken,  and  that  she  had  nothing  to  do  but  adhere  care- 
fully to  the  plan  she  had  so  rapidly  conceived,  in  order  to  ensure  for 
the  future  a  degree  of  success  fully  as  brilliant  as  that  which  she  had 
already  obtained.  She  answered  readily,  therefore,  but  with  her  hand 
pressed  upon  her  heart,  her  eyes  solemnly  raised,  and  her  voice  skilfully 
pitched  to  a  tone  of  the  deepest  feeling, 

^'  My  views,  sir,  are  those  of  a  reflecting  Christian,"  that  being  the 
exact  phrase  which  she  had  heard  bitterly  ridiculed  by  Judge  Johnson, 
when  he  was  describing  the  "  cant  of  the  abolitionists." 

"  In  that  case,  thee  art  about  to  do,  what  every  good  man's  voice  will 
be  raised  to  bless  thee  for,"  said  the  quaker  gentleman.  *'  If  thee  dost 
it,  friend,  to  the  best  of  thy  power,"  he  added,  '*  thee  shalt  find  that 
let  thy  learning,  and  thy  skill  in  authorship  be  great  or  small,  thee 
shalt  meet  with  the  gratitude  and  good  will  of  a  very  large  body  of  the 
stranger  people  amidst  whom  thy  holy  purpose  hath  brought  thee.*' 

This  concluding  assurance  was  of  course  exceedingly  welcome  to 
the  lady;  but  nevertheless  there  was  something  in  the  quaker  gentle- 
man's allusion  to  the  possibility  of  her  not  being  an  accomplished 
author,  which  she  did  not  quite  approve,  and  after  a  moment's  reflection 
she  said, 

"  I  would  never,  dear  sir,  have  ventured  to  trust  my  pen  on  such  a 
theme,  had  not  its  earlier  efforts  been  already  approved  in  the  most 
flattering  manner  by  the  best  judges  among  my  countrymen.  Under 
my  maiden  name  I  have  published  many  successful  works;  but  as  ray 
present  object  is  not  fame,  but  utility,  I  have  determined  by  the  advice 
of  one  of  the  most  exalted  characters  in  England,  both  as  to  worth  and 
station,  not  to  let  the  name  under  which  I  have  published  be  known  as 
long  as  I  remain  in  this  country.  My  reason  for  this  self-denying  re- 
serve is  to  be  found  in  my  earnest  wish  to  see  things  exactly  as  they  are, 
without  running  the  risk  of  having  my  judgment  warped  by  the  species 
of  flattering  adulation  which  literary  fame  is  sure  to  produce  in  this 
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enlightened  country.  That  the  precaution  was  not  unnecessary,  we  have 
already  found,  for,  being  determined  to  see  every  thing  by  my  own  eyes, 
and  judge  every  thing  by  my  own  understanding,  I  prevailed  upon  my 
beloved  and  most  indulgent  husband  to  let  me  land  on  our  first  arrival 
from  England,  at  New  Orleans — that  great  stronghold  of  the  abo- 
minable system  that  my  soul  abhors.  My  honest  wish  was  not  to 
exaggerate  in  speaking  of  its  efiects,  and  the  only  way  of  being  sure  to 
avoid  this,  was  by  contemplating  those  effects  with  my  own  eyes.  But 
it  unfortunately  happened  that  there  was  a  gentleman  at  New  Orleans 

who  had  seen  me  in  Europe,  and  who  recognised  me  as ,  as  the 

author  of  the  works  to  which  I  have  alluded.  The  consequence  of 
which  was,  that^all  the  most  important  families  in  that  part  of  the  Union 
came  forward  in  a  body  to  welcome  me,  hoping,  as  I  suspect,  that  I 
might  lend  a  pen,  which  has  been  acknowledged  to  have  some  power, 
to  advocating  the  atrocious  system  that  reigns  among  them.  You  may 
easily  believe,  my  dear  sir,  that  their  advances  were  not  very  cordially 
received,  but  of  course  I  could  not  avoid  hearing  an  immense  quantity 
of  argument  in  favour  of  the  system." 

*'  And  thee  didst  not  6nd  the  arguments  worth  much?''  he  replied 
with  a  gentle  smile. 

"  Worth  ?  Mercy  on  me,  dear  sir,  they  made  me  perfectly  sick, 
and  ill.  I  never  suffered  so  much  from  hearing  people  talk,  in  my 
whole  life  before." 

All  this  did  not  pass  amidst  the  silence  of  an  almost  wholly  quaker 
dinner-table,  without  attracting  the  attention  of  every  one  seated  at  it. 
Mrs.  Simcoe  forgot  Patty's  distressing  want  of  a  shawl,  while  she  listened 
to  the  discourse  of  her  more  prudent  mother,  and  more  completely  still 
while  observing  the  attention  paid  to  it  by  her  richest,  and  in  every  way 
most  important  guest,  John  Williams,  the  well-known  quaker  philan- 
thropist. This  gentleman,  who  had  amassed  a  very  handsome  fortune 
as  a  Philadelphia  banker,  had  for  some  years  past  fixed  his  residence 
at  a  handsome  mansion,  at  a  distance  of  ten  miles  from  the  city,  making 
the  boarding-house  of  Mrs.  Simcoe,  his  well-esteemed  cousin  and 
friend,  his  head-quarters  whenever  he  found  occasion  to  revisit  it.  This 
good  man  was  not  only  in  every  way  entitled  to  respect,  but  possessed 
it  so  universally,  as  to  render  the  fact  of  his  entering  into  conversation 
with  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  a  reason  amply  sufficient  to  make  every  indi- 
vidual at  the  table,  both  male  and  female,  desirous  of  conversing  with 
her  too.  The  knives  and  forks  were  either  laid  aside  entirely,  or  else 
used  so  cautiously  as  to  prevent  any  sound  from  that  quarter  interfering 
with  the  general  wish  of  hearing  what  it  was  that  the  stout  high-coloured 
English  travelling  lady  could  have  to  say  that  should  make  John  Wil- 
liams listen  to  her  with  so  much  attention.  But  not  even  this  universal 
feeling  of  interest  in  what  was  going  on  could  long  postpone  that  strong 
American  propensity  to  start  up  from  the  dinner-table  as  soon  as  hun- 
ger is  appeased,  which  renders  that  great  luxury  of  European  life,  table 
to/^,  almost  unknown  to  them. 

But  this  interruption,  ill-timed  as  it  seemed  to  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby 
at  the  moment,  was  not  sufficient  to  check  the  purpose  of  the  good 
quaker,  which  was  to  become,  without  any  delay,  better  acquainted 
with  her.  Perhaps  John  Williams  had  never  in  his  life  looked  in  the 
face  of  a  lady  at  which  he  felt  less  inclination  to  look  again,  than  that 
of  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby.    But  what  did  that  signify  ?     John  Williams 
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felt  that  it  was  his  duty  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  her.  and  it 
must,  therefore,  have  been  a  very  serious  obstacle  indeed  which  conkl 
have  prevented  his  doing  so.  With  his  usual  quiet,  passive  sort  of  de> 
cisiveness,  the  worthy  quaker  immediately  made  up  his  mind  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  this  was  to  be  brought  about ;  and  as  soon  as  Mrs. 
Simcoe  rose,  a  movement  immediately  followed  by  the  rising  of  the 
whole  party,  he  walked  round  the  table  to  the  place  occupied  by  his 
wife  Rachel,  with  whom  all  his  journeyings,  whether  long  or  short, 
were  ever  taken,  and  said  to  her,  "  Wife,  thee  must  come  with  me  to 
ask  yonder  foreign  lady  to  go  to  thy  parlour  with  thee." 

The  tall,  stately,  prim-looking  Mrs.  Williams  instantly  prepared  to 
obey,  but  not  without  fixing  a  glance  of  the  most  unequivocal  astonish- 
ment at  the  individual  to  whose  side  she  was  summoned.  Had  she  been 
the  very  dirtiest  of  negresses,  or  the  most  wretched-looking  of  whites, 
no  such  feeling  would  have  been  produced  by  it ;  but  it  would  have 
been  difficult  for  her  to  have  imagined  a  face  and  figure  that  she  woald 
have  thought  less  likely  to  attract  her  spouse,  than  those  of  the  person 
she  was  now  asproaching,  as  rapidly  as  the  unchangeable  sedateness 
of  her  pace  would  permit. 

'*  Rachel  Williams,"  said  the  good  man,  as  soon  as  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  the  strangely  matched  pair  face  to  face,  '*  Rachel 
Williams,  I  would  have  thee  give  the  hand  of  sisterly  fellowship  to  this 
stranger.  Thee  hast  not  told  me  thy  name,"  he  added,  addressing 
Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby.    ''  How  bes*t  thou  called  ?" 

'*  My  name,"  replied  our  heroine  with  a  smile,  an  attitude,  and  an  ac- 
cent, all  intended  to  testify  the  extreme  delight  at  this  introduction, "  my 
name  is  Barnaby,  Allen  Barnaby,  Mrs.  Major  Allen  Barnaby,  and  most 
happy  do  I  feel  in  being  thus  permitted  to  present  myself  to  those  who 
must  be  so  able  to  afford  me  effectual  assistance  in  the  important  ob- 
ject I  have  before  me." 

'*  Thee  must  come  with  us  to  our  own  quiet  parlour,"  said  the  good 
man,  offering  his  hand  to  lead  her,  *'  and  when  thee  art  there  thee  canst 
explain  fully,  both  to  my  wife  and  to  me,  not  only  thy  object,  but  the 
means  by  which  thee  dost  hope  to  accomplish  it,  and  then  we  shall  be 
able  to  discover  in  what  way  we  may  best  be  able  to  help  thee." 

Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby's  thanks  were  profuse  and  ardent,  and  she 
yielded  her  plump  hand  to  the  thin  fingers  of  the  quaker  with  a 
flourish  that  she  felt  at  her  heart  to  be  very  like  the  manner  in  which 
she  had  once  seen  Mrs.  Siddons  lay  her  palm  on  that  of  King  Duncao. 
But  just  as  they  had  reached  the  door,  with  the  fawn-coloured  Rachd 
following  close  behind,  it  suddenly  occurred  to  our  heroine  that  it 
would  be  advisable  that  she  should  exchange  a  word  or  two  with  the 
rest  of  her  party,  before  she  separated  herself  from  them. 

«  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  dearest  sir,  a  thousand  times,  but  you  most, 
if  you  please,  permit  me  to  say  one  single  word  to  my  dear,  excellent 
husband,  before  I  retire  with  you  to  your  own  apartments." 

'<  Dost  thee  wish  thy  husband  to  come  with  us  also  ?"  demanded  the 
amiable  quaker. 

**  Oh  no  !"  was  the  reply.  "  You  are  very  kind — excessively  kind, 
indeed ;  but  my  good  major  knows  the  business  to  which  I  am  devoting 
myself,  and  as  he  has  considerable  confidence  in  me,  dear  man,  he 
never  interferes  for  fear,  as  he  kindly  says,  that  he  should  puzzle  the  cause 
by  interrupting  me.     But  I  just  wish  to  say  one  word  to  him,  and  to 
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my  daughter,  the  lady  of  Don  Tornorino,  to  prevent  their  being  sur- 
prised at  my  not  returning  with  them  to  our  own  rooms." 

'*  Surely,  surely/'  replied  John  Williams,  standing  back  with  his 
wife  to  let  the  rest  of  the  company  pass  out,  **  we  will  wait  for  thee 
till  thou  art  ready  for  us." 

Thus  sanctioned,  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  stepped  back,  and  laying  one 
band  on  the  arm  of  her  husband,  and  the  other  on  that  of  her  daugh- 
ter, she  pushed  them  gently  before  her  into  the  recess  of  a  bow 
window,  and  then  said  in  a  whisper,  winking  a  good  deal  first  with  one 
eye,  and  then  with  the  other,  in  order  to  make  them  understand  that 
she  had  more  to  say  than  it  was  convenient  to  speak  at  that  moment, 

"  I  am  going  with  these  topping  quakers  into  their  sitting-room.  I 
shall  get  on  with  them,  never  you  fear.  Good-by;"  and  then  glided 
back  to  her  new  friends,  and  in  the  next  moment  passed  through  the 
door  with  them,  and  was  out  of  sight. 

Patty  and  her  father  stood  staring  at  each  other  for  a  moment,  and 
then  both  laughed,  while  the  mystified  Don,  who  understood  only  that 
his  august  mother-in-law  was  gone  somewhere,  with  a  pair  of  the  most  in- 
comprehensible people  he  had  ever  beheld,  and  that  they  were  forbidden 
to  follow  her,  raised  one  of  his  black  eyebrows  to  the  very  top  of  his 
yellow  forehead,  and  the  other  within  half  an  inch  of  it,  while  he 
waited  till  his  wife  had  sufficiently  recovered  her  gravity  to  reply  to  his 
somewhat  petulant  "  Vat  for  ?" 

When  at  length  the  answer  came,  however,  it  was  only  in  a  repeti- 
tion of  his  words,  '<  Vat  for,  darling  ?  I  am  sure  I  could  not  tell  you 
if  my  life  depended  upon  it,  unless  it  means  that  ma*s  gone  mad." 

*'  No,  no  Patty,"  said  the  major,  recovering  his  gravity.  "  Do  not 
alarm  yourself.  Ma  is  not  gone  mad,  I  promise  you,  but  knows  what 
she  is  about  as  well  as  any  lady  that  ever  lived.  But  upon  my  life, 
Patty,  if  we  are  all  to  sail  in  the  wake  of  these  prim  quakers,  you 
must  alter  your  rigging  a  little,  my  dear,  or  you'll  be  left  out  of  the 
convoy,  and  what's  to  happen  then  ?" 

*'  /  sail  in  the  wake  of  your  detestable  quakers  I"  exclaimed  Patty, 
almost  with  a  scream.  "  If  there's  any  one  thing  on  God's  earth  that 
I  hate  and  abominate  more  than  all  the  rest  put  together,  it  is  a  quaker ; 
and  if  you  think,  any  of  you,  that  I  mean  to  skewer  myself  up  in  a 
gray  wrapper,  and  go  theeing  and  thouing,  to  please  them,  and  that  for 
the  sake  of  getting  a  morsel  of  daily  bread  to  eat,  you  are  mistaken." 

This  being  uttered  with  a  good  deal  of  vehemence,  and  an  angry 
augmentation  of  colour,  while  something  that  looked  like  tears  glit- 
tered in  her  eyes,  her  father  instantly  lost  all  disposition  to  mirth,  and 
replied  in  a  tone  of  the  most  coaxing  fondness, 

•*  What  in  the  world  have  you  got  into  your  head,  my  darling  Patty? 
You  can't  suppose,  for  a  moment,  that  I  would  let  any  body  plague  you 
to  do  what  you  did  not  like?  Did  I  ever  do  it  since  you  were  born, 
Patty?  You  know  very  well,  dearest,  that  I  never  did,  and  that  I 
always  think  it  worth  while  to  battle  for  you,  whatever  I  may  do  for  my- 
self, so  for  goodness  sake  don't  begin  to  cry.  You  know  I  can't  bear  it.'^ 

''Yes,"  returned  his  handsome  daughter  with  a  sob,  '*  I  know  all 
that  very  well,  papa,  I  know  that  you  have  always  been  a  great  deal 
more  goodnatured  to  me  than  ever  mamma  was.  But  that  makes  little 
or  no  difference  now,  and  I  don't  think  it  is  at  all  right  for  married 
people  to  go  on  living  as  Tornorino  and  I  do,  just  as  if  we  were  two 
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tame  cats  kept  to  play  with,  with  a  basket  to  sleep  in,  milk  to  lap,  aod 
a  morsel  of  meat  to  mumble.  I  doa't  like  it  at  ail,  and  I  don't  thiDk 
the  Don  likes  it  at  all  better  than  I  do." 

The  major  probably  knew  by  experience  that  when  his  Patty  «u 
thoroughly  out  of  humour,  it  did  not  answer  to  argue  with  her,  and 
therefore  without  saying  a  single  syllable  by  way  of  reply  to  the  speech 
she  had  just  uttered,  he  tucked  her  arm  with  a  sort  of  jocund  air  under 
bis  own,  and  giving  the  Don  a  goodhumoured  wink  as  he  passed  him, 
led  her  out  of  the  room,  saying, 

'^  Come,  Patty,  my  dear,  we  have  got  a  sort  of  holiday  this  evening, 
haven't  we  ?  Let  us  use  it  by  going  to  the  theatre.  I  saw  abundance 
of  fine  things  advertised,  and  I  know  you  love  a  play  to  your  hearu" 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  judicious  than  this  proposal ;  Patty 
appeared  to  forget  all  her  sorrows  in  a  moment,  and  springing  forward 
with  a  bound  that  seemed  to  send  her  halfway  up  the  stairs  before  its 
impulse  was  exhausted,  exclaimed, 

**  That's  the  best  thing  you  ever  said  in  your  life,  pap.  Come  along, 
Don  I     rd  rather  go  to  a  play,  any  time,  than  be  made  a  queen." 

A  few  minutes  quiet  walking  through  the  clean  and  orderly  streets 
of  Philadelphia,  brought  them  to  the  handsome  Chesnut -street 
Theatre,  and  a  few  minutes  more  found  Patty  seated  to  her  heart's 
content  in  the  front  row  of  a  box  very  near  the  stage,  and  her  still 
dearly-beloved  Don  close  beside  her.  The  major,  howeyer,  who  had 
taken  his  station  behind,  could  not  control  the  spirit  of  busy  activity 
which  was  ever  at  work  within  him  beyond  the  first  act.  He  might 
pay  himself  for  their  tickets,  he  thought,  at  any  rate,  if  he  could  but 
find  a  billiard-table ;  and  saying,  as  he  laid  a  hand  upon  the  shoulder 
of  both  son  and  daughter,  '*  You  two  can  take  care  of  one  another/' 
he  slid  out  of  sight  and  escaped. 

Though  the  yellow-faced  Don  was  neither  so  young,  nor  so  fresh  as 
his  wife,  he  enjoyed  the  amusement  which  he  was  thus  peaceably  left 
in  possession  of,  quite  as  much  as  she  did.  The  piece  was  *'  Beau- 
marchais"  and  Mozart's  '*  Barbierde  Seville,"  adapted  to  the  American 
stage,  and  despite  the  doubtful  improvement  of  sundry  alterations,  the 
Spaniard  was  in  ecstasies.  He  was  himself  by  no  means  a  bad  per- 
former on  the  flute,  and  such  a  longing  seized  him  as  he  watched  the 
performer  on  that  instrument,  who  sat  almost  immediately  under  him, 
once  more  to  listen  to  his  own  notes  upon  it,  that  for  some  minutes 
after  the  opera  ended,  he  was  lost  in  revery. 

*'  What  is  the  matter  with  you,  Tornorino?"  said  his  delighted  wife, 
clapping  her  hands  as  she  recollected  that  there  was  still  another  piece 
to  be  performed.     *'  You  don't  enjoy  it  half  as  much  as  I  do." 

The  Don  looked  silently  in  her  handsome  face  for  about  a  minute, 
and  then  said, 

*'  Vat  should  you  say,  Pati,  if — "  the  rest  was  whispered.  But 
whatever  he  said  pleased  her  so  well,  that  the  thoughts  of  it  seemed  to 
divide  her  attention  with  the  gay  afterpiece,  for  she  eagerly  renewed 
the  conversation  at  intervals  during  the  whole  time  it  lasted.  Nor  did 
the  discussion  thus  begun,  end  here ;  it  appeared  to  have  equal  charms 
for  both ;  it  lasted  them  through  their  lingering  walk  back  to  Mrs. 
Simcoe's,  kept  them  long  awake  after  they  retired  to  rest,  and  was  re- 
newed the  very  moment  they  were  awake  in  the  morning.  The  subject 
of  these  interesting  conversations  shall  be  explained  hereafter. 
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JROM  THE  KOTE-BOOK  OF  AN  ANGLO- RUSftlAN, 

The  diligence  which  was  to  convey  us  to  Moscow  was  a  vast,  lum- 
bering machincy  but  very  roomy  and  comfortable  withal^  and  not 
giving,  as  the  English  stage-coaches  do,  the  sensation  of  riding  with 
one's  legs  in  the  stocks.  It  was  built  strongly  enough  to  have  served 
on  an  emergency  as  a  flying  battery,  although  carrying  no  more  than 
ten  persons,  exclusive  of  the  driver  and  conductor,  and  travelling  on 
one  of  the  best  roads  in  the  world.  Englishmen  may  open  their  eyes 
at  this  assertion,  but  I  can  assure  my  readers  that  the  macadamized 
road  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Moscow  would  do  credit  even  to  the  en- 
virons of  London.  It  is  of  great  width,  and  nearly  straight :  every 
river,  every  ditch  even,  being  spanned  by  a  bridge  of  granite,  having 
cast-iron  balustrades,  ornamented  with  gilt  trophies. 

But  to  return  to  our  diligence :  the  six  animated  skeletons  who 
were  to  be  persuaded  to  move  this  mass,  were  of  various  sizes  and 
colours ;  while  their  hides,  innocent  of  curry-combs,  were  galled  in 
every  direction  by  the  friction  of  the  rope-harness.  On  the  off  leader 
sat  a  postilion,  whose  principal  duty  appeared  to  consist  in  screeching 
and  yelling  like  a  Cherokee,  whenever  we  entered  or  left  a  town :  his 
saddle  merits  a  word  or  two  of  description.  It  consisted  of  a  piece  of 
leather,  without  tree,  flaps,  pads,  or  any  other  appurtenances  usually 
deemed  essential  to  the  existence  of  a  saddle;  and  as  to  girths,  they 
were  evidently  esteemed  useless  luxuries.  To  the  inner  side  of  this 
short  hand-saddle,  was  fastened  a  piece  of  rope,  with  a  loop  at  the 
end,  and  on  the  Outer  side  dangled  a  strip  of  raw  hide,  with  a  hungry- 
looking,  rusty  stirrup  at  its  extremity.  On  the  top  of  all  was  the 
postilion's  coat,  folded  up  to  form  a  soft  seat ;  a  very  necessary  addi- 
tion, as  there  was  nothing  between  the  leather  and  the  razor  edge  of  the 
borse's  backbone  ;  so  that  without  this,  the  postilion  would  have  run 
considerable  risk  of  being  divided  longitudinally  before  he  had  gone  any 
distance.  How  he  got  on  and  off  is  still  a  mystery  to  me,  not  having 
been  fortunate  enough  to  witness  the  operation,  nor  am  I  prepared  to 
offer  any  suggestion  as  to  the  probable  mode  in  which  he  achieved  it ; 
this  much  is  however  morally  certain,  that  it  was  not  by  any  process 
known  among  ordinary  postilions,  for  a  child's  weight  in  the  stirrup 
would  have  brought  the  whole  machine  to  the  ground. 

The  diligence  was  divided  internally  into  three  compartments, 
whereof  two  in  front,  like  two  coupes  in  those  of  France,  were  appro- 
priated to  the  aristocracy  of  the  vehicle,  holding  two  persons  each ; 
the  other  half  answered  to  the  rotonde,  and  contained  six.  ^  A 
voung  Greek  and  myself  occupied  the  middle  compartment,  and  be- 
fore us  was  a  certain  Doctor  *  *  *,  the  subject  of  this  article ;  an 
employe  in  the  bureau  of  the  minister  of  war  was  his  companion. 

Dr.  *  *  •  was  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Medicine  at  Moscow,  and 
of  German  extraction ;  of  a  restless,  inquisitive  disposition,  skipping 
about  like  a  frog  troubled'  in  his  mind,  and  popping  his  head  inces- 
santly out  of  the  windows.  I  do  not  know  how  the  Spanish  cows 
speak  French,*  but  if  the  German  cows  do  so,  I  imagine  it  must  be 
somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  the  doctor,  for  he  made  most  unaccount- 

*  Parler  Fnuiyais  oomme  une  vache  Espagnole. — ^Pbov. 
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able  havoc  with  the  p*s,  b's»  and  v*s,  and  that  with  as  little  ceremony 
as  though  they  had  all  been  his  own  private  property.  I  never  heard  a 
German  speak  any  language  with  so  vile  a  pronunciation,  excepting  a 
broker  at  St.  Petersburg,  who  prided  himself  on  his  familiarity  with 
the  English  language,  and  who,  above  all,  gloried  in  having  mastered 
the  redoubtable  th.  This  he  accomplished  by  a  somewhat  ingenious 
manoeuvre,  having  substituted  f  for  it ;  and  when  he  uttered  fee,  fo, 
fum,  with  a  rapid  pronunciation,  the  sounds  passed  to  the  ears  of  the 
uninitiated  as  a  very  proper  pronunciation  of  the,  though,  thumb,  and 
be  obtained  credit  accordingly  as  a  very  accomplished  linguist. 

One  day,  being  asked  where  his  eldest  son  was,  he  replied,  ^*  Oh, 
ser,  he  is  at  Oxfoot,  he  is  peeing  prought  up  for  fe  English  bull-bait." 

Who  would  have  thought  of  looking  for  pulpit  in  the  last  word  of 
this  sentence  ?  He  was  perfectly  convinced  of  the  correctness  of  his 
pronunciation,  and  used  to  speak  of  *'  fe  poog  of  fate,"  and  "  fe  house 
of  beers,''  with  the  utmost  complacency,  meaning  thereby,  the  book 
offatCy  and  the  house  of  peers. 

To  return  to  our  muttons,  as  my  old  French  tutor  used  to  call  it; 
little  Dr.  *  *  **  was  afflicted  with  a  very  restless  tongue,  and  before 
we  had  gone  far,  he  thrust  his  head  and  half  his  body  out  of  the 
diligence,  and  tapping  at  our  window  with  an  orange,  made  overtures 
for  a  talk  with  us.  He  had  fallen  in  with  a  very  taciturn  companion, 
and  the  little  man  was  in  danger  of  bursting  from  the  accumulated 
stock  of  talk  which  he  could  not  vent  on  his  neighbour  the  employe. 
This  latter  personage  was  the  proprietor  of  a  melancholy  physiognomy, 
oinamentea  by  a  monstrous  and  fiery- looking  nose,  which  gave  his 
whole  countenance  a  very  stately  and  warlike  appearance,  befitting 
the  office  he  held.  All  the  doctor's  attempts  to  draw  him  Into  con- 
versation had  failed,  for  the  melancholy-visaged  man  had  a  more 
attractive  travelling  companion,  in  the  shape  of  a  huge  metal  bottle 
of  liquor,  to  which  he  paid  much  more  attention  than  to  the  little  doc- 
tor's conversation,  and  so  he  was  fain  to  bestow  his  superfluity  on  us. 

"  I  think,"  said  Dr.  ♦♦♦,••  that  the  man  is  in  love,  for  be  does 
nothing  but  sigh,  and  drink  out  of  his  bottle,  and  then  smile  a  little; 
besides,  he  says  he  is  not  married." 

The  doctor  seemed  to  have  attached  himself  particularly  tome,  and 
taking  me  aside  on  the  second  day  of  our  journey,  he  said, 

^*  Mon  jer,  monsieur,  che  foudrais  pien  que  fous  lochassiez  jez  moi, 
pisque  fous  n'afez  bas  de  lochement  arrete ;  mais  che  n'aime  bas  ce 
cheune  Crecque,  il  est  drop  dabageur."t 

Whereupon  I  thanked  him,  and  promised  to  come  and  see  his  lodg- 
ing, which  he  vaunted  as  possessing  all  the  advantages  1  could  desire. 

After  I  had  been  two  or  three  days  in  Moscow  doing  penance  in 
ChevaldichefiTs  hotel,  my  Greek  friend  left,  and  bethinking  myself  of 
*  *  *  and  his  lodging,  I  set  forth  to  find  them  in  the  House  of  the 
Council  of  Medicine. 

In  the  uttermost  parts  of  Moscow,  opposite  the  church  of  the  Martyr 
Chariton,  stood  this  edifice  in  the  midst  of  a  paved-court,  where  the 
grass  was  growing;  in  fact,  the  Temple  of  Health  itself  seemed  sadly 

*  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  not  recognise  French  in  that  dxess,  I  give  a 
translation  : 

"My  dear,  sir,  I  should  be  glad  if  yon  would  lodge  with  me,  as  you  have  no 
lodging  taken,  but  I  don't  like  that  young  Greek,  he  is  too  uproarious." 
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in  want  of  restoratives.  In  the  dirtiest  part  of  the  dirty  t}ack-yard9  J 
found  a  dilapidated  wooden  staircase,  which  they  told  me  led  to  the 
quarters  of  the  Councillor  of  Medicine.  Having  climbed  this  stair, 
and  regaled  my  nose  with  the  various  odours  indigenous  to  Russian 
staircases,  and  among  which  eau  de  Cologne  does  not  predominate,  I 
found  the  door,  and  as  there  was  no  bell,  kicked  for  some  time,  but  in 
vain.  Finding  my  noise  unheeded,  1  opened  the  door,  and  stumbled 
upon  a  heap  of  rags,  which  forthwith  rose  in  the  shape  of  an  old 
woman. 

This  entrance-hall  was  no  other  than  the  kitchen,  and  a  dirty  one  it 
was,  even  for  Russia,  being  about  as  unsavoury  as  the  staircase.  The 
old  woman,  who  represented  the  whole  domestic  establishment,  being 
cook,  housekeeper,  maid-of-all-work,  and  porter,  informed  me  that  her 
roaster  was  at  the  council,  and  fastening  me  into  the  kitchen,  went  to 
call  him. 

There  was  a  plentiful  scarcity  of  cooking  apparatus,  and  what  there 
was,  sadly  disguised  with  dirt :  a  deal  partition  divided  the  room,  and 
behind  this  partition  my  friend  slept.  Another  room  opened  from  this, 
and  was  just  such  a  one  as  the  antechamber  might  lead  one  to  expect. 
Chairs,  tables,  and  sofa,  of  various  patterns  and  of  doubtful  stability  : 
walls  and  ceiling  of  every  colour  but  their  original  ones ;  the  whole 
illuminated  by  the  dirt-coloured  rays  of  light,  that  found  their  way  as 
they  could  through  the  smoky  panes  of  glaiss,  innocent  of  the  virtues 
.of  soap  and  water,  or  other  detergent,  since  their  creation.  Such  was 
the  paradise  my  Councillor  of  Medicine  had  so  vaunted.  At  length 
the  epitome  of  domestics  returned  with  her  master,  who,  embracing  me 
very  amicably,  said, 

**  I  am  very  happy  to  see  you,  mon  jer  ami ;  well,  do  not  you  think 
this  will  do  excellently  ;  when  will  you  come  ?** 

I  stopped  him  by  observing  that  it  was  too  far  from  the  Kremlin  for 
roe ;  at  which  intelligence  his  face  became  a  yard  long  instanter,  but 
recovering  himself,  he  asked  me  to  stay  and  dine,  promising  me  some 
excellent  cabbage-soup  and  bouilli.  Think  of  a  dinner  cooked  in  his 
kitchen ! 

I  excused  myself,  but  could  not  refuse  a  cup  of  coflFee  without  giving 
offence,  so  it  was  ordered  ;  and  in  the  mean  time  he  produced  a  very 
apocryphal  box  of  Havannas,  looking  tremendously  akin  to  those  com* 
pounds  of  lettuce  leaves  and  damaged  tobacco  which  the  Russian 
hawkers  recommend  as  *'  real  English  cigars."  I  did  not  trouble  their 
repose,  but  offered  him  one  of  mine,  and  in  came  the  decoction  of 
beans  and  chicoree,  which  he  and  his  cook  had  agreed  to  call  coffee. 
When  I  had  swallowed  the  potion  he  proposed  a  glass  of  noyau  as  a 
pousse  cafSf  which  I  gladly  accepted.  To  my  dismay  he  produced  a 
four-ounce  medicine  phial  containing  the  article  in  question,  assur- 
ing me  that  it  was  of  his  own  making.  Nowise  consoled  by  this  infor- 
mation I  tasted  it,  and  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  it  not  so  bad  as 
I  anticipated,  although  no  more  like  noyau  than  logwood  liquor  and 
brandy  is  like  port.  I  then  took  my  leave,  and  invited  him  to  visit  me 
at  my  boarding-house,  which  he  did,  and  so  pestered  me  with  his  atten- 
tions, that  they  used  to  call  him  '*  la  bite  noire  de  M,  AndrSef" 

Among  a  host  of  queer  notions  which  the  little  man  had  got  into  his 
head,  his  system  of  health  was  not  the  least  amusing ;  and  he  used  to 
expound  the  whole  matter  to  me  at  great  length.    His  first  axiom 
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''  Don't  go  to  be  vicious — no  nonsense,  or  I  must  put  on  the  kick* 
ing-strap.  Put  your  spectacles  on  if  you  can't  see  clearly  without- 
easy  does  it. 

*'The  carriage  is  empty/' said  I — **  get  off  your  box  and  examine  it 
yourself." 

"  Don't  yott  be  in  a  hurry — take  it  quiet— easy  does  it — ^lotsof  time. 
If  master  ain't  tit  he  must  have  jumped  out  as  we  came  along — and 
that  ain't  easy,  for  we  earnt  our  oats,  and  master's  rather  puffy  about 
the  fetlocks,  and  a  little  over  at  knee.  He's  not  the  man  to  take  a 
leap  for  fun." 

•*  But  where  is  he  ?"  inquired  the  vicar. 

Zachariah  condescended  to  look  round  into  the  front  windows  of  the 
carriage.  When  he  saw  that  it  was  untenanted,  he  gave  a  stare  of 
mingled  surprise  and  alarm,  uttered  a  prolonged  whew !  and  sprung 
off  his  coachbox  to  the  ground.  He  looked  into  the  carriage,  turned 
up  the  squabs,  and  patted  the  lining  all  round  as  if  he  expected  to 
find  his  master  concealed  beneath  it. 

When  he  found  that  his  search  was  vain,  he  looked  round  at  us  with 
a  face  in  which  grief  and  surprise  were  oddly  blended.  His  impudent, 
self-satis6ed  grin  was  gone. 

*'  Are  you  sure  he  was  in  the  carriage  when  you  started  ?"  I  in- 
quired. 

"  Positive — as  certain^  as  oats  ain't  split-beans.  I  heard  Benjamin 
slam^to  the  door,"  said  Zachariah,  perspiring  exceedingly. 

^*  Drive  back  and  see  what  is  become  of  him,"  said  the  vicar. 

**  I  will — I  will^-easy  does  it — no  hurry— my  poor  dear  master! 
What  will  old  mother  Trusty  say  if  I  lose  him  ? — lots  of  time,"  said 
Zachariah,  as  he  sprung  to  his  seat.  He  whisked  Juggenel  and  Brown 
Bury  round  so  short  and  quickly,  that  he  wellnigh  dislocated  their 
shoulders.  He  laid  the  whip  across  their  loins«  slacked  his  hand,  set 
off  full  gallop,  and  promised  them  lota  of  oats  if  they  would  only  earn 
them  by  extra  speed. 

We  watched  him  as  far  as  we  could  see  him.  His  whip  was  still  at 
work  just  as  he  turned  the  comer.  We  were  about  to  enter  the  garden 
with  Mr.  Flexible,  who  had  joined  us,  when  we  saw  the  rector  of 
Rushley,  looking  hot  and  angry,  come  out  of  the  gate,  which  opened 
into  the  water-meads,  through  which  the  footpath  led  to  his  parsonage. 
He  was  followed  by  Benjamin,  who  carried  a  very  large  umbrella  and 
a  thick  great-coat  in  one  hand,  a  lantern  and  a  huge  pair  of  clogs  in 
the  other. 

**  Where  is  that,  eh  ? — Good  morning,  gentlemen— where  is  that 
Boeotian-minded — stupid-fellow —  Zachariah — Zachariah  Bond ,  eh  ? 
How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Scribbler  ? — ^I  will  dischai^  the  disobliging,  con- 
ceited menial. — Mr.  Flexible,  I  hope  you  are  well — ^where  are  my 
horses  and  carriage? — those  valuable  animals — humph — haugh— I 
have  not  a  dry  thread  about  me,  eh  ?" 

"  Come  along — don't  stand  in  the  hot  sun — take  it  cool,"  said  Ben- 
jamin, leading  his  irate  master  into  the  porch  of  the  house. 

Mr.  Woodward  and  I  explained  to  him  as  he  was  forced  along,  that 
Zachariah  had  arrived  without  hifti,  and  was  gone  back  to  seek  him. 

**  Then  it  was  he  we  heard  galloping  1"  said  the  rector. 

**  Not  he,  but  the  horses,"  said  Benjamin ;  **  but  never  you  mind— 
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don't  thicken  yovr  blood.    Leave  him  to  old  mother  Trusty — she'll 
operate  upon  him/* 

To  the  Tarious  questions  by  which  we  endeavoured  to  elucidate  the 
mystery  that  puzzled  us,  Mr.  Worthington  answered  that  just  as  he 
was  stepping^^into  the  carriage^  Mrs.  Trusty  had  insisted  upon  his  going 
back  into  the  house  until  the  carriage  was  properly  closed «  as  she  was 
sure  that  the  air  was  very  damp  from  the  rain  that  had  fallen  in  the  night. 
The  rector  resisted  for  some  time,  as  he  knew  bis  housekeeper  would 
make  him  promise  to  shut  the  windows  close  to  the  risk  of  his  being 
suffocated. 

She,  however,  prevailed  by  threatening  to  "  advertise — ^look  out  for 
another  place— <lo  something  or  other  if  all  her  care  was  not  appre- 
ciated." The  rector  then  obeyed.  Benjamin  closed  the  carriage,  shut 
the  door  with  a  bang  to  show  his  approval  of  his  sister's  authorita- 
tiveness,  and  went  into  the  house  to  tell  his  master  to  "  come  along." 

Zachariahy  who  never  took  his  eyes  off  his  horses,  concluded  that  the 
report  of  the  door  meant  **  all  right — drive  on  coachman  ;"  and  before 
his  master,  who  was  detained  by  Mrs.  Trusty  receiving  orders  to  tie  up 
properly,  and  not  be  home  a  mmute  after  nine— on  pain  of  her  adver- 
tising— ^looking  out — and  doing  something  or  other,  could  reach  the 
front  door,  had  got  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  on  his  journey. 

With  great  difficulty  the  rector  had  prevailed  upon  Mrs.  Trusty  to 
allow  him  to  walk  over^  and  then  only  on  condition  that  Benjamin 
went  with  him,  with  clogs,  coat,  and  umbrella,  and  that  he  promised 
not  to  walk  in  the  long  grass,  or  at  a  rapid  rate. 

Benjamin,  having  seen  his  master  wash  himself  in  lukewarm  water, 
and  properly  cooled  down  before  he  went  in  to  dinner,  set  off  to  see  if 
Jargonelle  and  Brown  Beurre  were  or  were  not  injured  by  their  unwonted 
rate  of  travelling,  and  to  hear  Mrs.  Trusty  operate  lingually  on  the 
delinquent* 

Chap.  IL 

Miss  Woodward  had  been  in  a  fidget  all  the  time  Benjamin  was 
fidgeting  about  his  master,  lest  her  dinner  should  be  spoiled.  We  sat 
down  and  found  the  crayfish-soup  excellent,  and  the  stewed  eels  in- 
imitable— pure  and  free  from  oil.  The  quarter  of  lamb,  which  I  had 
ventured  to  purchase  and  send  as  a  present,  was  done  to  a  turn,  looked 
gloriously  brown  amidst  its  coating  of  fresh  green  parsley,  and  seemed 
to  cry,  **  Come  eat  me."  The  salad  was  crisp  and  well  mixed — the 
tarts*  and  custards  delicious ;  and  in  spite  of  a  hearty  breakfast,  and  a 
rather  solid  lunch,  we  showed  our  estimation  of  the  lady*s  cookery. 

Mr.  Worthington  being  freed  from  the  influence  of  the  evil  eye  of 
his  housekeeper  and  servants,  gave  full  scope  to  his  powers  of  nourish- 
ing the  body,  and  indulged  in  copious  libations  of  ale,  which  were 
strictly  prohibited  at  home. 

It  was  not  until  the  business  of  eating  was  prorogued  to  the  next 
session,  that  he  ventured  to  catch  the  eye  of  the  chairman,  and  beg 
leave  to  address  the  members  at  the  table. 

*•  I  think — I  rather  opine  at  least — that  we  have  all  made  a  very  ex- 
cellent dinner — humph  ! — haugh !— eh  ?" 

His  proposition  was  carried  without  a  dissenting  voice. 

Aav, — VOL.  LXVI.  KO.  CCLXIII.  z 
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When  Miss  Woodward  left  us  in  possession  of  the  room, and  a  bottle 
of  excellent  port,  our  discourse  ran  upon  the  merits  of  the  comity 
members,  the  activity  of  country  mag'istrates  and  parish-coDstah]e«,  the 
ill-effects  of  alehouses  and  dissenting  chapels,  the  benefits  of  Saaday 
and  infant  schools,  and  such  other  subjects  as  country  parsons  are  wont 
to  discuss. 

In  the  midst  of  our  conversation  we  heard  a  most  musical  throat 
giving  vent  to  a  new  tune  in  a  loud  whistle.  The  whistle  was  succeeded 
by  a  snatch  of  a  song,  and  the  song  followed  by  a  loud  humming  in 
imitation  of  all  sorts  of  instruments  playing  a  grand  overture. 

^*  Here  comes  the  curate  of  Squashyfield,  I  am  sure/*  said  the 
vicar. 

**  I  am  glad  of  it,"  said  Mr.  Worthington.  ^*  He  is  a  man  I  lik^-^ 
he  is  very — " 

**  Harmonious,''  said  Mr.  Flexible;  **  and  very  agreeable  when  he 
talks  on  any  other  subject  but  music,  and  does  not  'begin  singing. 
When  he  is  once  wound  up  and  set  going,  he  never  stops,  like  a  mu- 
sical snuffbox,  until  he  is  run  down.*' 

Home — home — home,  sweet  home, 

sang  the  same  voice  we  had  heard  before.     The  knocker  went  to  the 
tune,  keeping  time  exactly. 
The  children  ran  to  open  it  and  let  the  curate  in. 

Ob  I  the  days  when  I  was  young, 

sang  the  curate,  as  he  shook  hands  with  them  first,  and  then  kissed 
them  to  the  air  of 

I've  toy'd  and  Fve  prattled  with  fifty  fair  maids, 
And  kissed  them  oft,  do  you  see. 

The  children  screamed  and  shouted  with  delight,  but  were  restrained 
with 

Cease  rude  Bore-us  blustering  railers, 

just  as  their  father,  opening  the  dining-room  door,  begged  Mr.  Qua- 
verton  to  walk  in  and  join  us,  which  he  did  to  the  tune  of 

Flow  thou  regal  purple  stream. 

On  being  introduced  to  me,  the  only  one  unknown  to  him  present, 
he  shook  me  kindly  by  the  hand,  and  imitated  a  French  horn  to  the 
air  of 

When  my  hand  thus  I  proffer. 

The  vicar  pushed  a  wineglass  towards  him,  and  bade  him  help  him- 
self, which  he  did,  and  whistled 

By  the  gaily  circling  glass. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  interrupt  the  harmony  of  the  evening,  but  pray  for- 
get *  that  strain  again,'  and  let  us  have  a  little  of  your  conversation, 
Quaverton,"  said  Mr.  Flexible. 

Bid  me  discourse,  I  will  enchant  thine  ear, 

sang  Mr.  Quaverton,  and  then  begged  pardon,  and  promised,  in  a  ham 
imitatory  of  a  keyed-bugle,  not  to 

Strike  the  harp  in  praise  of  Bragela 
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again,  all  the  evening,  but  to 

Breathe  not  his  name 

Mr.  Flexible  expressed  himBelf  satisfied.  Mr.  Quaverton  filled  his 
glass  a  second  time,  and  forgetting  his  promtse,  sang 

Wine,  rosy  wine, 

ere  he  quaffed  its  contents,  and  hummed,  in  the  tones  of  a  clarionet, 

If  you  doubt  what  I  say,  take  a  bumper  and  try. 

No  one  applauded  him  or  encored  his  song,  so  he  remained  silent 
and  drummed  some  tune  or  other  on  the  table,  confining  the  music  to 
his  own  organ  ;  like  a  friend  of  mine,  a  musico- fanatic,  who,  not  to 
annoy  his  family,  used  to  acquire  rapidity  of  fingering  on  a  violin,  by 
practising  all  night  long  with  a  well-greased  bow. 

•*  Pray,"  said  the  rector  of  Rushley,  •*  has  any  thing  been  heard  of 
your  rector  yet,  Mr,  Quaverton  ?" 

•*  Not  a  word — 

Not  a  sound  was  heard,  not  a  funeral  note. 

That  is,  we  are  as  much  in  the  dark  about  him  as  ever" 

"  Then  we  are  not  to  lose  you  yet,  I  suppose  ?"  said  our  host. 
"  Nothing  yet  has  happened  to  bid  me 

Leave  this  gay  and  festive  scene,' 

and  I  am  glad  of  it.     I  like  this  country,  and  I  like  you,  my  friends, 
too  well  to  wish  to  go 

Over  the  hills  and  far  away. 

Though  I  should  be  glad  to  ascertain  ihe  fate  of  my  ill-fated  rector. 
He  may  be  singing, 

They  mourn  me  dead  in  my  fiather's  hall ; 
while  he  ought  to  be  humming, 

A  weary  pilgrim  weak  I  fidter, 
as  he  wanders  about 

On  the  margin  of  fiiir  Zurich's  waters ; 

or  calls  to  his  tartar  groom, 

Oh  I  give  me  but  my  Arab  steed  ; 

oris 

Peaceful  slumbering  on  the  ocean." 

"Really,"  said  Mr.  Flexible,  "you  are  incorrigible,  Quaverton. 

Pray  cease — ** 

Cease  your  funning, 

sang  Mr.  Quaverton.    "  That  is  what  you  mean.     I  will— by 

Glorious  Apollo,  who  from  on  high  beheld  us. 
I  will.    There,  that  shall  be 

The  last  rose  of  summer. 
I  will  not  sing  again  unless  you  ask  me  to 

Strike,  strike  the  light  guitar." 
z  2 
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**  A  very  odd  man  was  your  rector,  sir, — a  very  odd  individual — 
humph  ! — haugh !— eh  ?"  said  Mr.  Worthington. 

"  I  knew  but  little  of  him.  He  was  not  sociable-->indeed,  I  once 
knew  him  by  sight.     I  called  on  him  three  times,  but  he  would  not"— 

Open  wide  the  castle's  gates, 

sang  the' curate  of  Squashyfield. 

'*  See  me,*'  said  Mr.  Worthington. 

''  He  would  see  no  one,**  said  the  vicar.  ''  He  confined  himself  to 
the  house,  and  was,  I  believe,  very  miserable.'' 

Away  with  melancholy, 

whistled  Mr.  Quaverton,  and  then  saidf/^  I  have  lately  heard  the  whole 
of  his  little  history.  If  you  are  curious  to  know  it,  I  shall  be  very 
happy  to  tell  it  you  if  you  will 

Listen  to  my  stoiy,  while  seated  m  my  glory." 

**  You  had  better  sing  it  at  once,  for  you  seem  inclined  to  do  no- 
thing else,'*  said  the  curate  of  Mossbury.  '<  I  will  quote  a  song  for 
once,  and  say  to  you, 

Oh !  breathe  no  more  that  simple  air ; 

but  tell  us  a  matter-of-fact  in  in  a  matter-of-fact  way." 

Mr.  Quaverton  did  tell  his  story,  but  he  interlarded  the  narrative 
with  so  many  scraps  of  songs  and  fag-ends  of  tunes,  whistles,  and  or- 
chestral-accompanied-imitations,  including  bells  and  triangles,  that  it 
would  be  tedious  for  me  to  write  them,  and  for  my  reader  to  decipher 
them  ;  so  I  will  e*en  tell  the  story,  such  as  it  is,  myself. 


Chap.  HI. 

Ta  TToXXd  a-€  ypd/i/xora  tls  lua^itaf  wtpirpmu 

Nov.  Test. 

Mr.  Camomile  Brown  was  the  principal,  because  he  was  the  only 
apothecary  in  a  small  borough  town,  in  a  midland  county.  This  town, 
as  it  would  be  imprudent  to  publish  its  real  name,  for  there  are  now 
six  general  practitioners  starving  within  its  precincts,  every  one  of 
whom  would  accuse  me  of  showing  him  up,  I  shall  call  Bridgetown. 
This  name  is  not  unsuitable,  for  it  has  a  bridge  over  a  river  which 
crosses  the  London-road,  which  is  so  ingeniously  contrived  that  only 
one  vehicle  can  pass  it  at  a  time,  and  that  to  the  detriment  of  any 
foot-passenger  who  cannot  get  out  of  its  way. 

Brown  was  one  of  the  old  school  of  apothecaries,  a  race  fortunately 
for  the  afflicted  with  diseases,  now  nearly  extinct.  He  was  an  unedu- 
cated man,  and  as  ignorant  as  a  coach-horse.  He  had  been  brought 
up  over  the  pestle  and  mortar.  He  could  pulverize  rhubarb  and 
ginger,  manufacture  boluses  and  black-draughts,  and  infuse  and  de- 
coct bestialities  with  any  body.  As  to  the  theory  of  medicine,  he 
boldly  declared  it  was  all  humbug;  or  as  he,  after  the  method  of  the 
Bridgetownians  pronounced  it,  "  hall  umbug.*'    Practice  was  every 
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thing  with  him,  and  very  simple  and  monotonous  his  mode  of  prac- 
tice was.  Let  what  would  ail  his  patient  his  invariable  rule  was  to 
give  an  emetic  overnight,  a  drastic  cathartic  first  thing  in  the  morning, 
a  strong  febrifuge  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  a  sudoriBc  and  sopo- 
rific combined  at  night.  For  a  month  afterwards,  if  his  patient  lived  so 
long,  he  exhibited  six  efiervescing  draughts  in  the  course  of  every 
twenty-four  hours,  and  left  it  to  nature  and  the  constitution  to  do  the 
rest — except  pay  his  bill. 

The  inhabitants  of  Bridgetown  were  forced  to  submit  to  this  severe 
treatment  for  there  was  no  other  medical  except  a  cow-doctor  within  a 
dozen  miles  of  the  borough.  Brown,  therefore,  was  despotic.  If  any 
fond  and  anxious  parents  expostulated  with  him  for  reducing  a  spoilt 
child  to  a  skeleton.  Brown  coolly  abused  them.  He  told  them  to 
'^  pay  him  his  little  account^*  and  send  for  somebody  else." 
.  It  is  very  probable  that  some  of  them  would  have  clubbed  together 
to  support  a  more  lenient  and  polite  apothecary  had  not  Brown  been 
blessed  with  a  popular  wife  and  an  overflowing  nursery  of  children,  who 
came  two  at  a  time,  like  a  bailiff  and  his  follower.  Brown  knew 
that  he  was  pitied  on  account  of  his  wife's  popularity  and  populating 
propensities,  and  he  presumed  upon  it.  He  even  threatened  to  galva- 
nize the  mayor  and  town-clerk  of  the  borough  for  going  to  sleep  in  the 
corporation  pew  on  Sunday  afternoons,  and  that  too  when  he  knew  that 
they  dined  between  the  services.  He  intimated  a  design  of  poisoning 
the  man  who  bore  the  mace  because  he  refused  to  stir  up  the  mayor  with 
it  when  he  was  snoring  somniferously. 

These  indignities  were  submitted  to  because,  as  Brown  himself 
8milingly|said,  ''  nissussitus  non abet  legs" 

As  this  bit  of  apothecary's  Latin  was  quoted  to  the  town-clerk  at  a 
corporation  dinner,  and  was  by  him  translated  to  the  mayor  to  mean 
that  the  municipal  body  had  not  a  leg  to  stand  upon,  it  gave  very* 
serious  offence  indeed.  Fortunately  one  of  the  borough  parsons,  who 
was  mayor's  chaplain  for  the  year,  recollected  enough  of  his  latinity  to 
give  the  quotation  and  the  translation  of  it  correctly.  Mr.  Brown  thanked 
him  and  said  it  was  *'  exactly  what  he  meant ;  but  that  he  had  endea- 
voured to  forget  his  Latin,  as  he  had  found  it  interfere  with  his  practice." 

The  chaplain  gave  a  peculiar  smile — it  might  have  been  a  sneer — at 
this  bold  assertion,  and  told  the  mayor,  loudly  enough  to  be  heard  by 
Brown,  that  '*  it  was  easy  to  forget  what  one  had  never  learnt." 

Brown  would  have  argued  the  matter  had  he  not  thought  it  possible 
that  a  few  unanswerable  questions  might  have  been  put  to  him  touch- 
ing the  school  in  which  he  had  acquired  the  rudiments  of  the  Latin 
tongue.  He  said  nothing,  but  resolved  to  take  it  out  of  the  impudent 
parson  by  means  of  emetics  and  detergents  the  very  first  time  he  was 
called  in  to  relieve  him  of  a  fit  of  gout.  This  prospect  of  revenge 
was  pleasant,  but  Camomile  Brown  passed  an  unpleasant  evening  for 
the  mayor  had  laughed  loudly  at  his  chaplain's  remark,  and  all  the 
corporation,  as  in  duty  bound,  had  followed  his  example. 

As  Brown  lay  awake  in  his  bed  that  night,  suffering  from  indiges- 
tion, he  acknowledged  his  classical  deficiency — to  himself.  It  was  too 
late  for  him  to  make  up  for  the  deficiency  in  his  own  person,  so  he  re- 
solved that  his  eldest  son  should  learn  Latin  enough  for  two. 

Though  Camomile  Brown  junior  was  only  six  years  old,  he  entered 
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him  at  the  horough  grammar-school  the  very  next  morning.  He  told 
the  master,  who  was  compelled  by  statute  to  limit]  his  teaching  to  tihe 
dead  languages,  and  consequently  seldom  had  a  town  papil,  to  poab 
his  son  on  in  Latin  and  Greek,  and  set  him  a  long  LAtin  or  GredL 
exercise  to  do  at  home  of  an  evening,  which  he-— Brown  phv — woald 
supervise  and  correct.  He  pretended  to  do  so  once  or  twice,  md  got 
the  boy  a  sound  flogging  for  inventing  words  not  to  be  found  in  a 
polyglot  lexicon,  and  showing  up  a  chaos  of  all  the  parts  of  speech 
jumbled  promiscuously  together. 

Little  Brown  expostulated  and  explained.  The  master  wrote  to  his 
father  and  begged  him  not  to  interfere  and  ensure  his  son  panishmeat 
corporeal,  by  attempting  to  do  what  he  knew  nothing  about.  Brown 
was  enraged  at  this  insult ;  but  still  more  at  the  quotation  which  fol- 
lowed, ''  ne  sutOTf  &c/'  Brown  made  his  son  look  out  suior  in  the 
dictionary,  and  when  he  heard  it  was  Latin  for  a  cobbler  he  flew  into  a 
violent  rage  as  he  had  no  doubt  it  implied  an  indelicate  allusion  to  the 
trade  of  his  father,  who  had  been  a  most  respectable  shoemaker.  He 
would  have  damaged  the  grammar-school  by  removing  his  son  imoiedi- 
ately,  had  he  been  able  to  get  him  a  first-rate  education  for  one 
guinea  a  quarter  taken  out  in  galenicals,  any  where  else.  This  was 
not  to  be  done,  so  he  put  up  with  the  insult  and  consoled  himself  widi 
his  favourite  quotation  *'  nissussitue  non  abet  lege,'* 

Little  Camomile  Brown  *'  favoured  his  mother,"  as  the  saying  is. 
He  had  plenty  of  brains  and  a  predisposition  to  exercise  them.  All 
the  bumps  indicatory  of  studiousness  and  perseverance  were  strongly 
developed  on  his  cranium.  He  worked  hard  and  got  on  very  rapidly 
indeed  ;  so  much  so  that  Brown  senior  was  delighted,  and  said  he  bad 
no  doubt  that  if  his  son  continued  to  go  on  as  he  had  begun  he  would 
make  almost  as  good  a  classical  scholar  as  his  father. 

His  schoolmaster  was  so  much  pleased  with  the  boy  that  he  paid 
him  the  same  attention  as  he  did  to  his  well-paid-for  private  pupils. 
He  even  lent  him  books,  which  his  fathef  refused  to  supply  him  with, 
under  the  plea  that  they  would  be  of  no  use  to  him  in  afterlife  in  the 
surgery.  He  said,  moreover,  that  four  guineas  a  year  ought  to  include 
every  thing,  as  the  master  had  a  good  house  to  live  in,  and  50^.  per 
annum  for  teaching  thef  ee  boys  only, 

''  What  was  the  four  guineas  extra  for,  if  it  was  not  for  books— 
without  which  he  could  not  teach  them  V* 

Brown  senior  meant  to  put  his  son  into  the  surgery,  as  he  called  the 
shop,  as  soon  as  he  could,  to  relieve  himself  of  the  trouble  of  making 
up  medicines.  As  soon  as  the  boy  could  dispense,  he  thought  his  own 
services  might  be  dispensed  with.  He  made  the  experiment,  and  went 
out  to  an  evening  party,  leaving  little  Camomile  to  try  his  hand  at  an 
effervescing  draught.  The  boy,  however,  had  a  long  theme  to  write 
for  a  prize,  and  as  he  meditated  on  the  thesis  while  he  filled  the  phials^ 
he  made  the  mixture  so  strong  that  it  blew  the  bottles  to  pieces,  and 
knocked  out  several  of  the  window-panes. 

Brown  was  irate,  called  his  boy  a  fool,  and  thrashed  him  soundly. 
He  did  more — he  tore  up  the  theme  that  was  the  cause  of  the  mis- 
chief, and  threw  the  scraps  into  the  fire.  The  boy  took  the  abuse  and 
flogging  submissively,  and  got  up  before  it  was  light  on  the  following 
morning  to  re-write  his  exercise. 
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Though  several  egregious  blunders  were  committed  by  his  son,  in  the 
process  of  initiating  him  into  the  mysteries  of  the  pharmacopoeia,  the 
father  was  determined  to  persevere.  He  was  resolved  to  be  relieved  of 
pounding  and  compounding,  and  did  not  choose  to  hire  an  assistant 
while  his  boy  was,  as  he  said,  doing  nothing. 

The  boy  tried,  and  tried  hard,  to  combine  the  attending  to  com- 
pound extracts  of  filthiness  and  compound  words  in  his  dictionaries, 
b«t  it  would  not  do.  The  root  of  a  Greek  verb  had  more  charms  for 
him  than  a  root  of  rhubarb,  liquorice,  or  any  other  medicinal  herb. 
Infusions  were  set  aside  for  inflexions,  decoctions  yielded  to  declensions 
of  nouns,  and  tinctures  gave  place  to  theorems. 

The  boy  made  several  ridiculous  but  innocuous  mistakes,  such  as 
ordering  emetics  to  be  used  as  embrocations,  and  pills  to  be  applied 
instead  of  leeches,  for  which  he  got  laughed  at  by  the  patients,  and 
punished  by  his  impatient  father.  The  punishment  he  could  bear — ^the 
ridicule  he  could  not.  He  resolved  to  be  more  attentive  and  so  escape 
being  laughed  at.  He  succeeded.  He  was  not  laughed  at  for  exhi- 
biting a  very  powerful  narcotic,  "pro  re  nata'*  for  the  infant  just 
&or»— >as  he  supposed  the  words  meant  in  dog-latin.  The  child  died, 
and  the  coroner's  jury  would  have  brought  in  a  verdict  of  man- 
slaughter had  not  the  child  proved  to  be  a  girl.  They  returned  '*felo 
de  se"  because  they  had  never  heard  of  a  verdict  of  woman-slaughter 
in  their  lives. 

Brown  senior  threatened  to  smash  his  son  to  a  powder  in  the  large 
iron  pestle  and  mortar.  Little  Camomile,  however,  ran  away — to 
school.  He  refused  to  return  home  unless  he  was  exempted  from 
practising  what  might  lead  to  the  perpetration  of  many  more  murders. 
He  had  made  up  his  mind  not  to  break  the  sixth  commandment 
again. 

His  father  applied  to  the  mayor  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  to  bring 
up  his  son,  but  it  was  refused.  The  mayor,  the  town-clerk,  the  bailiflS 
and  burgesses,  the  parsons  of  all  denominations,  and  the  inhabitants  ge- 
nerally, took  up  the  cause  of  the  boy,  who  was  likely  to  prove  such  a 
credit  to  the  borough.  They  cried  shame  on  the  father  who  wished 
to  clap  a  pharmacopical  extinguisher  on  the  dawning  light  of  Bridge- 
town. He  who  refused  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  nature  and  the  cry  of 
humanity,  yielded  to  the  most  sweet  voices  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and 
the  cries  of  his  patients — for  they  threatened  to  "  introduce  another 
practitioner,  who  would  not  poison  babies  by  leaving  his  business 
to  boobies — that  is  boobies  in  mortar-practice." 

After  this  untoward  incident,  or  accident,  master  Camomile  Brown 
pursued  his  studies  uninterruptedly.  He  soon  forgot  the  dying  accents 
of  the  unfortunate  baby  in  the  accents  of  Greek  words.  He  quickly 
passed  and  surpassed  all  his  schoolfellows  in  parsing,  and  stood  at  the 
head  of  the  school,  a  promising  candidate  for  the  vacant  exhibition  to 
Oxford.  He  passed  a  very  good  examination,  and  was  elected  item. 
COR.  The  bells  of  Bridgetown  celebrated  the  event  in  triple  bob-majors, 
and  the  town  itself  showed  its  joy  by  lighting  itself  up  at  night. 
Brown  consented  to  his  son's  accepting  the  exhibition  and  going  to 
college,  because  he  should  have  one  the  less  to  feed  at  home. 

*'  You  have  80Z.  a  year  of  your  own,  young  man,"  said  he,  **  spend 
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it :  but  recollect,  nissussitus  non  abet  ley$ — that  is,  if  you  spend  more 
don't  expect  any  assistance  from  roe/' 

Camomile  went  to  college.  He  read  sixteen  hours  a  day.  He  nefcr 
was  absent  from  chapel,  hall,  or  gates.  He  never  went  to  a  party — 
never  gave  a  party  in  his  own  rooms.  His  only  indulgence  was  br^k- 
fasting  once  a  term  with  his  tutor,  and  walking  once  a  day  to  Joe 
PuUen's  tree  on  Headington  Hill.  He  was  never  seen  to  smile,  eventf 
a  comedy  of  Terence  or  Aristophanes.  The  tragedies  of  .Sschylus, 
Sophocles,  or  Euripides,  never  extracted  a  tear  from  his  eyes.  He  was 
too  much  engaged  in  the  construction  of  the  sentences  to  think  of  the 
matter  of  his  author.  He  relieved  his  mind  from  the  more  senoos 
business  of  study  by  refreshing  it  with  an  hour  or  two's  composition  of 
Sapphics  and  Alcaics,  diversified  now  and  then  by  a  lively  Iambic  or 
Pindaric.  Not  to  lose  time  when  he  took  his  constitutional  to  Head- 
ington he  carried  two  or  three  Elzevirs  in  his  pocket  and  got  up  a 
chorus  or  an  ode  by  heart,  as  he  walked  along. 

He  ate  but  little  and  drank  nothing  but  pure  water — yet  he  grew 
obese.  His  linen  never  looked  as  white  as  his  face  did.  His  clothes 
fitted  him  too  much.  They  were  ill-made,  and  seemed  to  have  beea 
thrown  upon  him  by  chance.  He  was  quizzed  by  the  juniors  out-col- 
lege and  in-college,  but  he  was  not  conscious  of  it.  He  was  equally 
unconscious  of  the  favouring  looks  with  which  the  dons  regarded  him. 
He  had  eyes  and  ears  for  nothing  but  his  books  and  his  lectures.  He 
stayed  up  all  the  vacations,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  cook, 
butler,  and  scout,  who  were  obliged  to  come  into  college  once  or  twice 
a  day  to  supply  his  unprofitable  wants,  instead  of  going  out  fishing, 
or  joining  a  smoking  party  up  ur  down  the  river. 

In  process  of  time  a  scholarship  fell  vacant  at  a  crack  college,  open 
to  all  the  university.  By  his  tutor's  advice  he  put  down  his  name  as  a 
candidate  at  the  bottom  of  a  list  of  fifty.  His  signature  carried  such 
dismay  into  the  host  of  his  enemies — for  the  scholarship— that  they 
withdrew  from  the  contest — fairly  beat  a  retreat — and  left  him  in  un- 
disputed possession  of  the  field.  He  was  elected  a  scholar  of  -— 
college,  and  put  in  possession  of  an  additional  60/.  per  annum. 

\y hat  was  he  to  do  with  140/.  per  annum?     He  remitted  one  half 

"of  ii  to  his  kind  mother  for  her  sole  and  separate  use,  much  to  the  dis- 

gust  of  his  Galenical  governor.      He  spent  part  of  the  remainder  oa 

his  l)oard  and  clothing,  and  the  overplus  in  books,  which  he  bought 

second-hand. 

The  height  of  his  ambition,  next  to  being  a  double-first  classman, 
was  to  be  a  Fellow  of  his  college  and  a  college  tutor.  It  is  needless 
to  say  his  ambition  was  gratified.  No  one  opposed  him  for  the  fellow- 
ship, and  he  had  the  first  tutorship  that  was  vacant  as  a  reward  for 
passing  the  best  examination  of  the  year. 

Did  Camomile  Brown  give  up  study  when  he  had  achieved  the  ob- 
ject of  his  ambition  ?  No.  He  gave  up  Greek  and  Latin  and  took 
to  Hebrew ;  relieving  the  tedium  of  jots  and  tittles  by  a  little  light 
reading  in  Sanscrit  and  Chaldaic,  with  a  seasoning  of  the  Germaa 
commentators. 

Metaphysics  he  despised  as  much  as  he  had  formerly  despised 
physic.  He  thought  that  both  ought  to  be  given  to  the  dogs.  He 
would  have  none  on't.     He  plunged  all  at  once  into  polemics,  gave  up 
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every  other  pursait  for  theology,  and  got  ordained  on  purpose  to  pub- 
lish his  notions  on  some  deeply  abstruse  subjects  from  the  pulpit  of  St. 
Mary's.  For  the  same  reason  he  solicited  the  Bampton  lectureship, 
but  was  unsuccessful.  His  sermons  were  not  popular.  His  style  was 
not  admired.  From  vice-chancellor  down  to  vice-chancellor's  poker- 
beaier,  it  was  deemed  a  bore  to  be  kept  two  hours  and  three  quarters 
listening  to  a  most  unmelodious  voice — a  combination  of  bumble-bee 
and  trombone — whurring  out  sentiments  "  hard  to  be  understanded  of 
the  people,"  although  they  were  illustrated]by  quotations  from  the 
original  languages  in  which  they  first  found  vent. 

The  loss  of  the  Bampton  lectureship— not  the  profits  of  it,  for  those 
lie  cared  not  except  as  far  as  his  mother  and  little  brothers  and  sisters 
were  concerned — was  a  sad  blow,  and  a  great  discouragement  to  Mr. 
Don  Brown,  as  the  undergraduates  called  him.  He  shrunk  into  his 
rooms,  and  hid  himself  as  sensitively  as  a  snail  retires  within  its  shell 
whenever  any  one  happens  to  touch  its  horns. 

He  spent  one  whole  long  vacation  in  rigid  seclusion.  He  saw  no 
one  but  his  scout,  and  to  him  he  never  spoke.  He  took  nothing  but 
tea  and  toast ;  allowed  his  letters,  like  parliamentary  petitions,  to  lie 
on  the  table.  He  would  not  have  enjoyed  clean  linen  had  not  his 
scout  served  him  as  Guy  Mannering  served  the  dominie — taken  away 
his  foul  clothes  and  left  clean  in  their  room,  so  that  he  was  compelled 
to  put  them  on  or  lie  in  bed  all  day. 

No  one  could  imagine  how  he  spent  his  time.  His  scout  declared 
that  he  never  wrote  a  line  that  he  could  see,  or  it  would  have  been  be- 
lieved that  he  was  preparing  a  book  for  the  Clarendon  Press.  He  also 
told  the  world  that  his  well-filled  library  remained  untouched  all  but 
one  little  book — a  small  octavo,  bound  in  sheepskin. 

When  the  men  came  up  in  October,  the  bets  ran  high  that  Don 
Brown  would  astonish  the  world  of  Oxford  with  something  resulting 
from  his  seclusion.  He  did.  The  first  evening  the  fellows  assembled 
in  the  common-room,  he  entered  with  the  second  bottle  of  port,  and 
after  rejecting  the  profiered  hands  of  all  his  quondam  friends,  took  a 
chair  at  a  distance  from  the  table,  and  pulled  out  his  little  she 
small  octavo. 

**  Brown,  a  glass  of  wine  ?" 

Brown  shook  his  head. 

*•  Port  or  sherry  V* 

iknother  shake  more  decidedly  negative. 

A  look,  and,  if  it  must  be  owned,  a  wink  passed  round  the  table. 

"A  little  fruit  or  a  biscuit?" 

"  Neither,"  growled  Brown. 

After  a  little  while  the  senior  Fellow,  after  telegraphing  his  fellow- 
fellows,  inquired, 

"  What  book  have  you  there,  Mister  Brown  ?"  He  laid  great  stress 
on  the  mister. 

*'  The  University  Statutes,"  was  the  answer. 

*'  An  entertaining  book,"  said  a  junior. 

•*  Very,  very,  very,"  from  all  quarters. 

•*  A  book  very  little  known,"  said  the  senior,"  and  seldom  read  after 
matriculation." 

**  I  have  been  getting  up  every  statute,"  said  Brown,  •*  and  I  mean 
to  have  them  put  in  force.    I  shall  appeal  to  the  chancellor — to  par- 
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liament.  I  will  cleanse  the  Augean  stable  of  this  [pest-house.  I  feel 
as  strong  as  Hercules  in  so  laborious  a  cause." 

**'  Hear — hear — hear  !*'  said  the  junior. 

Brown  regarded  him  for  a  moment  fiercely.  He  looked  at»  and  de* 
tected  a  smile  on  the  faces  of  all  the  Fellows.  He  stamped  heavily 
with  his  elephantine  foot,  put  the  statutes  into  his  pocket,  and  for  the 
first  time  for  six  months  took  a  walk  up  to  Joe  Pullen,  stopping  now 
and  then  to  grind  his  right-foot,  as  if  he  were  crushing  a  Lyrnean  Hy- 
dra, or  a  garden-snail. 

The  Fellows  all  charitably  agreed  that  he  was  mad,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  senior,  who  mitigated  the  severity  of  the  general  verdict,  by 
hinting  that  he  was  merely  a  little  cracked. 

On  the  following  morning  the  head  of College  received  a 

request  from  Mr.  Brown,  that  he  would  call  a  seniority  of  the  college, 
as  he  had  matters  of  a  serious  import  to  lay  before  them.  It  was  writ- 
ten in  crabbed  Latin  and  headed, 

PETITIO   CHAMAMELI   SUBKIOKI,    ARTIUM   HAGISTRI,   HtTJUS 

SOCIETATIS   SOCII   ST   TUTORIS. 

Of  course  his  request  was  granted^  and  two  o'clock  the  next  day 
fixed  for  die  meeting. 

Not  a  man  was  absent.  Every  one  was  urged  by  cariosity,  if  not  by 
a  sense  of  duty,  to  attend. 

Mr.  Brown  was  punctual,  and  came  in  a  new  full  dress-suit  of  black, 
covered  with  the  Master  of  Arts  dress-gown — the  toga^  with  velvet 
sleeves,  now  worn  by  the  Proctors  alone.  After  a  little  hesitation  and 
many  profound  bows,  he  read  an  address,  which  lasted  nearly  three 
hours,  in  which  he  made  a  formal  demand  that  all  the  customs,  habits, 
and  manners  of  the  university  as  originally  adopted,  worn,  and  used, 
should  be  restored.  Among  other  things,  that  beer  should  be  substi- 
tuted for  wine ;  brown  short  sit-upons  (with  the  gown  and  falling  col- 
lar, or  band)  worn  instead  of  trousers,  blue  coats  withj  brass  buttons, 
coloured  waistcoats,  and  black  stocks ;  that  the  men  should  break- 
fast at  five  of  the  morning,  and  at  eleven  in  the  forenoon  sit  down 
to  dinner;  take  a  moderate  supper  at  six  of  the  clock  of  the 
evening,  and  at  eight  retire  to  their  dormitories.  He  finished  by 
insisting  on  the  restoration  of  the  laudable  custom  of  flogging  the 
breech  of  the  younger  members  over  the  buttery-hatch,  in  case 
they  made  a  breach  in  any  of  the  rules  of  the  college.  The  mayor 
and  corporation  of  Oxford,  too,  were  again  to  be  dragged  up  in  a  hal- 
ter— a  regular  hempen  Jack  Ketch's  suspender — to  pay  the  fine  re- 
quired of  them  for  their  ancestors  having  permitted  their  fellow-towns- 
men to  get  the  better  .of  the  undergraduates  in  a  town  and  gown 
row. 

A  smile  had  illuminated  the  faces  of  his  auditors  during  the  recital 
of  this,  his  modest  request.  It  had  been  succeeded  by  a  general  titter 
at  the  mention  of  the  buttery-hatch,  and  at  last  burst  out  into  open, 
undisguised  laughter,  in  which  the  Head  himself,  though  he  nearly  bit 
a  piece  out  of  his  cheek  in  trying  to  prevent  so  unseemly  a  proceeding, 
joined  long  and  loudly. 

Mr.  Brown  was  amazed.  He  saw  nothing  to  laugh  at  in  the  matter, 
and  so  he  told  them* 
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The  bead  of  the  college  threw  a  deprecating^  glance  at  bis  Fellows, 
and  with  as  steady  a  face  as  he  could  make  up,  informed  Mr.  Brown 
that  tbey  would  consider  his  petition,  and  let  him  know  the  result  of 
their  consideration. 

As  soon  as  the  matter  reached  tlie  ears  of  the  undergraduates,  Mr. 
Brown  received  a  great  many  humorous  verses  and  funny  letters  on  the 
subject.  He  also  bad  some  very  witty  caricatures  sent  to  him,  repre- 
senting himself  in  the  brown  short  sit-upons,  and  out  of  them  on  the 
hatch  of  the  college  buttery,  with  the  college  porter  behind  him  inflict- 
ing the  traditional  punishment. 

Brown  was  annoyed,  but  he  persevered.  When  the  college  declined 
to  interfere,  he  laid  the  matter  before  the  chancellor,  who  said  he  knew 
nothing  at  all  about  such  abstruse  questions,  and  referred  him  to  his 
acting  representative,  the  vice-chancellor,  who  turned  him  over  to 
Crolgotha,  as  the  assembly  of  heads  of  houses  is  called ;  from  them  he 
got  no  notice  whatever.  He  appealed  to  the  parliamentary  members  of 
the  university,  who  declared  that  they  were  so  much  engaged  in  watch- 
ing over  the  interests  of  Oxford  out  of  doors,  that  they  had  not  time  to 
listen  to  what  was  going  on  within  her  walb. 

The  bench  of  bishops  said  it  was  not  a  matter  that  concerned  them, 
and  the  Primate  of  all  England  and  Metropolitan  ''  wondered  at  the 
man's  impudence,"  though  he  only  said  so  to  his  brother  of  York. 

Mr.  Camomile  Brown  was  so  annoyed  at  his  failure  in  superseding 
the  innovations  that  had  crept  into  university  and  college  discipline  in 
the  lapse  of  years  by  a  restoration  of  the  practices  of  the  earliest  times, 
that  he  gave  up  his  tutorship,  and  with  it  400/.  per  annum,  paid  by 
terminal  instalments.  He  would  have  resigned  his  fellowship  also,  but 
the  thought  of  his  widowed  mother  and  her  family  prevented  so  rash  a 
proceeding.  I  say  widowed — for  old  Brown  was  killed  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a  young  practitioner,  who  deprived  him  of  a  portion  of  his 
patients,  and  all  his  despotic  power  in  Bridgetown. 


Chap.  IV. 

Just  at  this  period  the  living  of  Squashyfield,  which  had  lately  been 
purchased  by  the  college,  fell  vacant.  Several  of  the  senior  Fellows 
went  down  to  see  it.  Tbey  found  that  the  house  and  the  church  were 
comfortably  placed  in  a  snipe-bog ;  and  although  they  were  very  fond 
of  snipes,  they  did  not  think  they  would  be  improved  in  flavour  by 
being  shot  out  of  their  own  bedroom-windows. 

The  spot.was  reported  to  be  aguish,  and  'Uhey  shook  and  they 
shivered,"  as  Mr.  Quaverton  sung  (quoting  '*  the  queer  little  man,"  a 
song  thsit  one  of  my  most  intimate  friends  sang  ten  times  a  term  for 
twenty  years — though  every  time  he  did  sing  it  he  declared  it  should  be 
the  last),  at  the  bare  notion  of  subjecting  their  persons  to  exposure  to 
the  malaria  of  that  marshy  situation. 

Every  one  of  the  Fellows  passed  the  living — that  is,  every  one  de- 
clined being  appointed,  instituted,  and  inducted  to  the  rectory  of 
Squashyfield,  and  condemned  the  college  surveyor  for  expending  the 
overplus  of  the  college  revenues  on  so  unhealthy  and  so  undesirable  a 
piece  of  preferments 
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It  was  ofiered  to  Mr.  Camomile  Brown.  He  was  told  that  the  spot 
was  unhealthy,  dull,  and  lonely.  That  was  enough.  He  accepted  it 
— was  inducted,  and  read  in  to  the  parish-clerk,  and  the  two  church- 
wardens who  were  obliged  to  go  to  church  in  a  punt. 

'^  You  may  visit  the  spot  now  in  summer-time,  Mr.  Scribbler,"  said 
Mr.  Quaverton  to  me,  '*  and  not  deem  it  objectionable  or  unpleasant; 
but  in  winter — indeed  for  six  months  in  the  year  it  is  surrounded  witb 
floods 

As  deep  as  the  rolling  Znyder-Zee. 

I  then  retire  as  the  waters  rise,  and  leave  it  to  the  mercy  of  the  snipes 
and  wild-fowl  until  they  subside  again." 

Mr.  Camomile  Brown  carried  down  a  waggon-load  of  old  books,  and 
sufficient  furniture  to  fit  up  four  upstairs  rooms — wisely  considering 
that  by  such  a  prudential  proceeding  he  should  beat  the  waters,  which 
seldom  rose,  except  after  the  breaking  up  of  a  frost,  above  the  tops  of 
the  downstairs  windows. 

He  took  down  with  him  a  past-the-middle-age  college-bed  maker  to 
be  cook,  housemaid,  and  servant-of-all-work.  He  gave  her  good 
wages,  which  alone  reconciled  her  to  the  lonely  life  she  led,  and  to  the 
privations  to  which  she  was  obliged  to  submit.  The  remainder  of  his 
income,  after  keeping  back  enough  for  his  scanty  housekeeping,  he  re- 
mitted to  his  family. 

He  passed  the  first  winter  in  entire  seclusion,  and  was  only  seen 
once,  except  by  his  housekeeper ;  that  was  by  the  butcher  who  swam 
his  horse  through  the  water  once  a  week  for  orders.  On  one  of  these  hb 
visits  Mr.  Camomile  Brown  threw  open  the  window  of  his  study  bed- 
room, and  abused  him  in  Hebrew  and  Sanscrit  for  sending  him  a  leg 
of  mutton  without  a  pope's-eye  in  it. 

The  man  declared  that  Hepzibah,  the  cook,  had  ordered  a  shoulder, 
and  that  shoulders  never  had  no  popeVeyes  in  that  part  of  Hampshire. 
Mr.  Brown  doubted  the  fact,  and  told  him  not  to  offend  in  the  same 
unwarrantable  way  again. 

When  spring  returned  again  and  the  waters  subsided,  Squashyfield 
church  was  opened  for  divine  service.  The  villagers  flocked  in  crowds 
— that  is,  to  the  number  of  thirty  or  forty,  for  the  church  would  hold  no 
more,  and  there  were  no  more  authentic  Squashy  field  ians  for  it  to  hold 
— to  see  and  hear  their  new  rector.  They  did  not  regard  the  fact  of 
the  church  being  still  *'  a  little  dampish."  Curiosity  to  see  the  learned 
recluse  whom  the  Oxford  College  had  sent  down  to  enlighten  their 
dark  minds,  conquered  all  fears^  of  ague,  all  apprehensions  of  rheu- 
matism. 

They  wondered  at  his  fat,  flabby  face,  from  out  of  which  peered  two 
eyes  looking  like  the  eyes  of  a  parboiled  codfish.  They  were  astonished 
at  his  peculiar  dress,  for  he  had  adopted  the  costume  of  the  ancients, 
and  wore  the  black,  close-fitting  silk-cap,  the  falling  white-collar,  and 
the  Geneva  gown.  They  agreed  in  whispers  that  he  was  just  like  a 
dudman — which  is  the  name  for  those  eccentric-looking  figures  that 
are  dressed  out  and  stuck  up  in  cornfields  to  frighten  away  corn-con- 
suming crows  and  other  birds. 

He  bumble-bee'd  and  tromboned  through  the  prayers  in  a  most  un- 
intelligible and  unsatisfactory  manner. 
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The  parishioners  did  not  care  for  that — any  body  could  read  the 
prayers  out  of  a  prayer-book.  The  sermon  was  what  they  came  to  hear. 
That  would  test  his  highly-spoken-of  abilities. 

He  selected  one  of  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  for  his  text,  and  gave 
them  a  three-hours'  specimen  of  his  view  of  its  meaning,  proving  the 
correctness  of  it  by  quoting  largely  from  various  authors  in  various  lan- 
guages; andj  concluded  by  advising  them  not  to  take  all  he  said  as 
granted,  but  to  read  the  authors  he  had  quoted  themselves. 

All  his  parishioners  agreed  that  it  was  a  very  clever  sermon— -beat 
the  vicar  of  Clearstream*s  discourses  out  and  out — that  he  certainly 
was  a  very  clever  roan,  and  earned  the  amount  of  his  tithes — but  they 
never  went  to  hear  him  again,  and  nicknamed  him  Parson  Spoil-pud- 
dingr. 

Though  he  had  no  congregation  beyond  Hepzibah  and  his  clerk,  he 
always  did  the  full  service,  and  preached  an  original  sermon  every 
Sunday.  Hepzibah  did  not  pretend  to  listen  to  what  she  could  not 
understand,  but  went  tranquilly  to  sleep  in  the  corner  of  her  pew  until 
it  was  ended.  The  clerk  amused  himself  with  Sternhold  and  Hopkins, 
varied  now  and  then  by  Tate  and  Brady. 

Of  occasioned  duties,  as  they  are  called,  he  had  but  few,  for  the 
parish  was  very  small.  He  never  had  to  marry  a  couple,  as  in  the  only 
wedding  that  took  place  among  his  parishioners  while  he  resided,  the 
lady  belonged  to  an  adjoining  village.  He  managed  to  bury  a  corpse 
very  decently,  but  very  nearly  buried  himself  with  it,  as  he  was  walkmg 
quietly  into  the  grave  instead  of  the  church-door  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  service. 

A  child  was  brought  to  him  to  be  baptized.  He  insisted  on  the  font 
being  filled  with  water  and  dipping  it — according  to  ancient  usage. 
The  mother  entreated  him  to  sprinkle  the  child,  as  it  was  rather  delicate. 
He  was  firm,  though  the  child  was  tnfirm.  He  seized  the  infant  and 
soused  it  in,  clothes  and  all,  until  he  had  wellnigh  suffocated  it,  and 
sent  the  mother  home  with  a  full  impression  on  her  weak  mind  that 
he  really  meant  to  drown  it  out  of  spite,  because  he  had  no  children  of 
his  own.* 

He  was  never  troubled  with  a  second  christening.  He  did  a  great 
deal  of  mischief  in  his  little  parish  from  a  very  good  motive.  His 
charities  were  unbounded  and  indiscriminate.  Every  idle,  dissolute 
body  in  the  place  had  only  to  trump  up  a  story  of  illness  or  want,  and 
they  were  sure  to  be  supplied  with  large  sums  of  money  by  the  foolish 
old  parson  as  they  called  him.  Hepzibah  expostulated  once,  and  ex- 
plained to  him  the  mischief  he  was  doing  by  encouraging  idleness  and 
drunkenness.  He  gave  her  a  severe  frown  and  a  long  lecture— dis- 
missed her  from  his  presence,  telling  her  to  scour  her  pots  and  pans, 
and  not  to  interfere  with  his  duties,  on  pain  of  expulsion,  and  ended 
by  asking  her  n  am  Xfnjfia ;  to  which  she  made  no  reply,  but  burst 
into  tears,  believing  that  he  was  calling  her  by  some  naughty  name. 

When  the  roads  were  passable,  and  the  parsonage  of  Squashyfield 
was  approachable,  the  clergy  around — the  Vicar  of  Clearstream,  the 
Rector  of  Rushley,  the  Curate  of  Mossbury,  and  the  sub-vicar,  or  per- 
petual Curate  of  JDitchingly — the  fifth  of  my  **  Five  Incumbents"  who 
has  not  yet  been  introduced  to  my  reader — ^went  over  to  call  on  their 
new  neighbour — not  in  a  body,  but  separately,  and  at  intervals-^/oii^o 
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mtervallo-'leat  tbey  should  alann  the  mind  of  bo  studious  and  retired  a 
person  as  he  was  known  to  be. 

The  rector  of  Rushley  he  refused  to  see,  because  be  came  in  bis  car- 
riage with  two  servants*  Zachariah  and  Eknjamin,  whom  Mrs.  Tmsty 
bad  insisted  should  be  taken,  for  fear  her  dear  master  should  be  im- 
mersed in  a  snipe-bog.  She  had  placed  a  cart-rope  in  the  driving- 
seat,  with  which  to  extricate  him  in  case  of  such  an  accident  befalling 
him. 

When  Hepzibah  delivered  the  message  that  *'  her  master  would  see 
no  parson  who  went  about  like  Jehu,  the  son  of  Nimshi,  with  his  cha- 
riots and  with  his  horses/'  Mr.  Worthington  merely  said,  **  Humph  ! — 
haugh  ! — ^very  extraordinary — eh  ?  Mrs.  What's-y our- name — you  rery 
respectable-looking  ancient ;"  and  ordered  Zachariah  to  drive  home 
immediately  ;  who  of  course  answered,  '*  Easy  does  it — ^no  hurry — lots 
of  time,"  and  obeyed  when  it  suited  him  to  let  his  cherubs  earn  a  few 
more  oats. 

The  vicar  of  Clearstream  he  did  receive,  and  was  very  polite  to  him 
— ^at  least  as  polite  as  he  could  be,  until  he  found  that  he  never  quoted 
Greek  to  his  parishioners,  knew  nothing  of  oriental  languages,  and  did 
not  wear  the  original  dress  of  the  reformed  clergy.  When  these  facts  were 
made  known  to  him,  he  bowed  him  out— refusing  an  invitation  to  his 
humble  board,  which  was  kindly  and  hospitably  given. 

**  No,  sir,"  said  be,  in  the  deepest  notes  of  his  trombone  voice ;  *^  I 
shall  not  dine  with  you — ^you  will  never  dine  with  me." 

The  others  he  refused  to  see*  but  sent  them  the  same  un  courteous 
message  by  Mrs.  Hepzibah. 

Of  course  they  did  not  call  again. 

An  illness — the  result  of  confinement  and  want  of  exercise — com- 
pelled him,  or  rather  his  housekeeper  who  was  afraid  he  was  dyings  to 
call  in  medical  aid.  He  told  the  apothecary  that  he  was  aware  of  all 
the  tricks  of  his  trade — explained  to  him  that  he  had  compounded 
filthiness  in  his  youth  in  his  father's  surgery,  and  gave  him  a  fire* 
pound-note  to  give  him  his  advice  and  a  prescription,  and  never  to 
come  near  him  again  until  he  was  sent  for.  The  man  stared,  pocketed 
the  unexpected  but  agreeable  donation,  told  him  to  take  Epsom  salts 
every  morning  for  a  month,  and  four  hours  exercise  in  his  garden  or 
about  the  fields  every  day,  and  took  his  departure.  He  never  ven- 
tured again  to  beard  the  lion  in  his  den. 

Mr.  Camomile  Brown  essayed  to  take  exercise  in  the  neighbouring 
fields,  and  splashed  boldly  through  the  water-meads  daily,  until  he 
laid  himself  up  with  a  cold  and  sore-throat  Mrs.  Hepzibah  suggested 
that  the  dry  road  would  be  a  more  advisable  path  to  pursue.  Camo- 
mile tried  it  and  liked  it,  until  he  met  a  labourer  or  two  in  his  walks, 
who  approached  to  greet  the  parson  civilly.  He,  however,  wasnervoos 
and  frightened.  He  ran  off  like  a  hare,  and  turned  and  doubled 
through  hedgerows  and  over  ditches,  until  he  reached  home  by  a  cir- 
cuitous path.  The  rustics  soon  heard  of  his  dislike  to  meet  any  one. 
,  They  made  a  point  of  annoying  him  at  all  points.  It  was  great  fan 
to  hunt  down  a  parson ;  so  they  waylaid  him,  and  as  soon  as  he  turned 
to  avoid  them  and  bolted,  they  ran  and  called  after  him,  until  be  ran 
to  ground  into  the  parsonage. 
This  annoyance  was  unbearable.     He  was  about  to  give  up  all  ex- 
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ercise,  and  coufioe  bimself  to  bis  room  again.  Hepzibab,  wbo  dreaded 
a  return  of  bis  illness,  recommended  bim  to  work  in  his  garden,  which 
be  could  do  without  fear  of  interruption.  He  adopted  her  advice, 
and  became  a  most  assiduous  cultivator  of  cabbages  and  other  escu- 
lents. 

It  happened  one  day  while  he  was  busied  in  his  new  occupation, 
that  the  archdeacon,  attended  by  a  brace  of  rural  deans  came  in  the 
course  of  their  rounds  to  view  the  state  of  the  church  and  parsonage  of 
Squashy  field. 

Mr.  Camomile  Brown  was  not  aware  of  their  approach  until  he 
raised  his  head  to  listen  to  the  meaning  of  the  high-toned  remon- 
strances of  his  housekeeper.  He  merely  heard  the  words  **  Tell  ye 
he  wun't — he's  engaged — you  morn't  come  in,**  to  convince  him  some 
one  was  forcing  an  entrance  into  his  premises*  He  seized  his  spade, 
shouldered  it,  and  marched  to  her  aid.  The  moment  he  opened  the 
back  or  garden  door,  which  commanded  a  view  of  the  front  door 
through  a  long  passage,  he  saw  a  gentleman  in  a  black  clerico-cut 
coat  and  a  shovel  hat.  It  occurred  to  him  that  it  was  the  bishop — at 
any  rate  it  was  some  divine  of  dignity,  by  whom  he  did  not  choose  to 
be  seen  in  working  trim — that  is,  with  his  coat  and  waistcoat  off,  and 
bis  knees  unbuttoned. 

He  threw  down  his  spade  and  bolted  as  quickly  as  he  could  to  the 
bottom  of  the  g^arden. 

The  archdeacon  saw  him,  and  as  he  really  wished  to  confer  with  him 
officially,  and  had  probably  heard  by  report  that  he  was  shy  in  receiv- 
ing callers,  he  put  Mrs.  Hepzibah  gently  on  one  side,  and  made  a  rush 
along  the  passage  after  his  quarry.  The  rural  deans  followed  the 
example  set  them  by  the  archdeacon.  When  the  trio  had  reached  the 
back-door  they  looked  round  for  the  rector  of  Squashyfield,  but  he 
was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  They  called  in  a  most  reverend  and  clear  tone 
on  the  Reverend  Camomile  Brown  to  appear,  but  that  gentleman  did 
not  put  in  his  appearance.  He  was  squatted  like  a  hare  behind  some 
raspberry -bushes,  trembling  "and  panting.  One  of  the  rural  deans 
caught  sight  of  his  white  shirt-sleeves,  and  cried  out,  *^  There  he  is  I" 

The  trio  walked  towards  him.  Ere  they  could  reach  him  Camomile 
essayed  to  jump  the  palings ;  he  failed.  He  retreated  a  few  yards,  and 
then  bolted  at  the  palings,  which  were  about  four  inches  apart  from 
each  other,*  and  formed  of  the  staves  of  sugar-casks.  The  impetus 
with  which  be  rushed  at  them  carried  him  through — but,  alas!  when 
be  rose  from  the  ground  he  found  that  he  had  carried  three  palings  and 
part  of  the  top  rail  with  him,  and  that  they  had  adhered  to  his  neck  much 
after  the  manner  of  that  ingenious  contrivance  wherewith  pigs  are  pre- 
vented from  straying  out  of  bounds. 

He  tried  all  he  could  to  disengage  himself  from  the  disagreeable  trap 
in  which  he  was  caught;  he  struggled,  he  kicked,  he  scrambled  about 
but  all  to  no  purpose.  The  tenpenny  nails  were  too  firmly  clenched 
to  be  forced  out,  and  in  this  state  Mr.  Camomile  Brown  was  obliged 
to  receive  the  archdeacon  and  two  rural  deans. 

He  looked  confused — ^perspired  violently — felt  very  faint — his  legs 
Uembled  under  him — he  uttered  a  deep,  trombone  groan,  and  sunk 
to  the  ground.  He  tried  to  grub  a  hole  with  his  fingers  to  bury  him- 
self in,  and  polluted  his  hair  in  the  dust. 
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The  archdecacon  and  his  brethren  were  distressed  to  see  the  dis- 
tressed situation  of  the  rector.  They  summoned  Mrs.  Hepzibah  to  at- 
tend upon  him,  and  retired  within  the  house,  saying  that  they  would 
wait  patiently  until  her  master  was  fit,  from  dress  and  restoration  of 
moral  courage,  to  see  and  converse  with  them." 

Hepzibah  appeared,  after  they  had  waited  nearly  an  hour,  and  told 
them  that  her  roaster  was  too  ill,  too  agitated,  to  see  and  speak  to 
them ;  that  he  begged  they  would  retire,  and  send  him  what  queries 
they  had  to  put  to  him  on  paper,  and  he  would  reply  to  them. 

Of  course  they  complied  with  his  request  and  left  him,  in  a  miserable 
state  of  nervousness,  and  so  upset  by  his  degrading  disaster,  that  he 
was  again  induced  to  send  for  the  doctor. 

The  apothecary  was  alarmed.     He  had  never  seen  so  bad  a  case  of 
nervous  debility.    It  verged  on  mania.     He  advised  Mrs.  Hepzibah  to 
.  summon  his  relatives  to  receive  his  last  breath,  and  an  attorney  to  make 
his  last  will. 

Mrs.  Hepzibah  could  not  write,  but  from  her  instructions  the  apothe- 
cary wrote  a  note  to  his  patient's  mother,  and  despatched  it  to  Bridge- 
town by  that  night's  post.  He  gave  him  a  strong  composing  draught 
and  left  him,  promising  Mrs.  Hepzibah  that  he  would  return  on  the 
following  afternoon,  and  meet  his  relatives,  who  would  probably  be  ar- 
rived by  that  time. 

His  mother  did  arrive,  and  brought  as  many  little  Browns  with  her 
as  the  postchaise  would  hold.  They  rushed  to  his^  room  in  a  body, 
and  were  surprised  to  see  him  calmly  seated  at  his  reading-table, 
writing  answers  to  the  archdeacon's  questions  touching  the  repairs 
required  at  the  church  and  parsonage.  The  draught  bad  operated 
immediately,  and  Camomile  was  himself  again. 

He  received  his  mother  very  kindly,  and  fell  upon  his  brothers'  and 
sisters'  necks  and  kissed  them.  He  had  only  seen  them  on  one  occa- 
sion since  his  leaving  Bridgetown  for  college,  and  that  was  when  he 
went  home  to  attend  his  Other's  funeral.  They,  however,  were  in- 
debted to  him  for  a  good  education,  and  for  many  indulgences  which 
their  mother's  limited  means  would  have  rendered  unattainable.  Tliey 
loved  him  for  his  worth  and  goodness,  but  they  thought  him  a  very  odd 
man. 

After  asking  the  names  of  each  of  his  family  who  were  present. 
Camomile  Brown  ordered  Mrs.  Hepzibah  to  prepare  tome  provisions 
for  the  party,  that  they  might  refresh  themselves  before  they  set  out  on 
their  return. 

This  was  too  plain  a  hint  to  be  mistaken.  They  took  it.  While  the 
children — as  the  young  men  and  women  were  still  called,  and  consi- 
dered too,  by  their  elder  brother — were  invading  the  limited  contents 
of  the  Squashyfield  larder  below  stairs,  their  mother  remained  above  to 
talk  with  her  good  but  eccentric  son.  She  chid  him  for  leading  so  se- 
cluded a  life,  gave  him  a  great  deal  of  good  advice,  recommended  him 
to  seek  society,  and  above  ail  things  to  look  out  for  a  person  who 
would  make  him  a  careful  and  comforting  companion  and  marry 
her. 

Mr.  Brown  promised  faithfully^to  take  these  matters  into  his  serious 
consideration,  and  to  report  to  her  the'results. 
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His  mother  quitted  him,  not  doubting  that  he  would  do  as  he  had 
promised  her. 

He  did  ;  and  on  the  followtns:  Sunday  published,  himself,  the  bans 
of  marriage  between  Camomile  Brown,  bachelor,  and  Hepzibah 
Grimely,  spinster.  As  no  one  but  the  clerk  and  Hepzibah  herself  heard 
him  ask  the  question,  of  course  no  one  had  any  just  cause  or  impedi- 
diment  to  allege  why  the  parties  he  named  should  not  be  joined  together 
in  holy  matrimony. 

The  vicar  of  Clearstream  performed  the  ceremony.  He  walked  with 
the  indissolubly  contracted  parties  from  church  to  the  rectory.  He 
took  one  glass  of  home-made  wine,  and  drank  health  and  happiness  to 
them,  and  left  them,  when  the  husband  threw  off  his  coat  and  waist- 
coat to  work  in  his  garden,  and  the  wife  put  on  her  checked  apron  to 
polish  the  study  candlesticks. 

How  he  spent  the  honeymoon  was  never  known,  as  Mrs.  Camomile 
Brown — nee  Grimely — never  disclosed  the  secret.  At  the  end  of  the 
month  the  bridegroom  went  out  to  take  a  walk,  greatly  to  the  amaze- 
ment of  his  bride.  To  her  much  greater  astonishment  he  never  re- 
turned from  his  walk.  *'  He  has  not  been  seen  from  that  day  to  this, 
and  it  is  now  more  than  two  years  ago,*'  said  Mr.  Woodward. 

**  Erupit^^evasit — humph !  haugh  !  eh  V  said  the  rector  of  Rush  ley. 
"  No  great  loss  either,  eh  ?" 

*'  Was  no  search  made  for  him  ?*'  I  inquired. 

They  sought  him  that  night  and  they  sought  him  next  day, 

sung  Mr.  Quaverton. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Flexible,  after  a  pUh  at  Mr.  Quaverton.  *'  He 
was  dragged  fur,  advertised,  searched  for  every  where,  but  without 
effect." 

*'  Can  his  widow  give  no  guess  at  his  fate  ?" 

«'  All  she  knows  is,  that  he  talked  in  his  sleep  about  the  conversion  of 
the  King  and  Queen  of  the  Caribbee  or  Cannibal  Islands,  and  about 
learning  the  true  pronunciation  of  the  Arabic  in  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca 
or  Bagdad,  she  don't  remember  which,"  said  Mr.  Quaverton,  and 
imitated  a  hautboy  to  the  tune  of 

Here  awa,  there  awa,  &c. 

*'So  you  see,  sir;  humph!  haugh !  eh?  he  is  a  non-resident 
rector,  and  his  living  is  sequestrated,"  said  the  rector  of  Rushley,  as  the 
clock  struck  nine,  and  he,  having  the  fear  of  Mrs.  Trusty  before  his  eyes, 
rose  to  return  home,  at  the  same  time  expressing  his  surprise  that  Mr. 
Camomile  Brown  should  be  so  weak  as  to  be  governed  by  his  house- 
keeper. 

Benjamin  came  in  and  said,  '*  Come  along — night  air  unwholesome— 
here's  Zachariah  with  the  carriage  and  old  MotherTrusty  inside;  she  says 
you  are  to  come  along  this  instant." 

Mr.  Worthington  hurried  out  and  bustled  into  his  carriage,  though 
Zachariah  advised  him  to  take  it  easy,  and  assured  him  that  there  was 
lots  of  time. 
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GOOD  INTENTIONS. 

Je  ne  ganntie  que  maa  intentioDt  et  Don  pas  mon  ignoiBiioei 

Batle,  Pre/ace, 

There  are  not  many  occasions,  in  which  force  of  character  is  more 
fuUy  evinced f  than  when  a  roan  masters  his  resentment,  and  pardons 
an  injury  under  which  he  is  smarting,  merely  because  it  was  on  the 
offender's  part,  unintentional.  Even  in  the  management  of  our  own 
affairs,  we  find  it  difficult  thoroughly  to  forgive  ourselves  our  own  over- 
sights, when  they  are  productive  of  mischiefs  that  give  a  permanent 
colour  to  after  existence.  In  those  cases,  therefore,  in  which  such 
mischiefs  occur  from  the  mistaken  eflForts  of  others,  it  is  not  the  desire 
to  please  or  to  benefit  us  that  will  screen  the  offenders  from  our  dis- 
pleasure ;  and  they  may  think  themselves  lucky,  if  they  are  only  brow- 
beaten for  their  zealt  and  escape  retaliation,  with  a  modest  request  to 
be  less  interfering  for  the  future.  The  law,  it  is  true  (that  perfec- 
tion of  human  wisdom),  allows  intention  to  be  pleaded  in  abate- 
ment of  overt  acts,  and  makes  even  the  absence  of  evil  intention  a 
ground  of  acquittal,  however  dreadful  the  consequences  to  life  or 
limb  may  have  proved.  Thus  the  man  who  fires  at  a  partridge,  and 
only  kills  his  elder  brother,  is  pardoned  his  bad  shot,  if  he  can  manage 
to  prove  that  his  gun  was  mentally  aimed  at  the  bird,  and  not  at  the 
man.  So,  too,  the  facetious  wight,  who  frightens  a  maidservant  into  in* 
sanity,  by  playing  on  her  superstitious  fears,  is  let  off  for  a  simple  "  who'd 
have  thought  it  V  But  then  the  law  is  an  unimpassioned  ens  rcUiomis, 
a  stranger  to  flesh  and  blood,  and  |all  their  infirmities.  It  cares  no 
more  for  the  elder  brother,  or  the  maidservant,  than  for  the  man  in 
the  moon.  Not,  however,  that  the  law  is  quite  consistent  on  the  point : 
for  an  assault  is  an  assault,  in  its  eyes,  notwithstanding  the  beator*8 
best  intention  towards  the  beatee,  in  administering  to  him  the  whole- 
some correction  of  which  he  stood  in  manifest  need,  and  teaching 
him  ''  to  behave  himself  for  the  future.  So,  also,  the  most  patriotic 
intention  of  the  libeller  to  run  down  a  dishonest  or  incapable  minister, 
to  unmask  a  traitor,  or  to  put  a  stop  to  malversations  infinite,  will 
afford  him  no  protection.  In  this  case,  the  tendency  is  every  thing, 
and  the  intention  nothing ;  and  a  tendency  to  the  breach  of  the  peace 
is  therein  plainly  more  severely  punished  than  an  actual  breach,  in 
which  intention  may  be  pleaded ;  so  that  it  is  often  safer  to  calumniate 
one's  neighbour,  than  to  speak  truth  of  him.  But  what,  reader,  is  the 
worst  possible  breach  of  the  peace  (though  that  peace  be  our  sovereign 
lady  the  Queen's),  compared  with  the  actual  loss  of  an  eye,  carelessly 
inflicted  by  a  good  Samaritan,  in  an  awkward  effort  to  remove  a  mote? 
What  is  it  to  a  real  peppering  with  small  shot,  dealt  to  you  by  a  short- 
sighted Benevolus,  who  mistook  you  for  a  scarecrow  ?  The  law,  there- 
fore, may  decide  on  the  matter  as  it  pleases,  but  it  never  will  persuade 
the  sufferer  that  a  little  more  malice,  and  a  great  deal  less  injury,  would 
not  have  better  suited  his  account. 

For  our  own  part,  therefore,  if  we  do  not  believe  that  a  certain  place 
is  paved  (as  some  folks  will  tell  you)  with  good  intentions :  it  is  not 
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because  we  esteem  the  commodity  too  respectable  for  the  service  ;  but 
because  we  think  too  highly  of  the  surveyor  of  the  highways,  lA'bas^  as 
a  person  of  intelligence,  to  suppose  him  capable  of  employing  so 
slippery  a  material,  where  his  object  is  to  make  the  passenger  thoroughly 
sure  of  his  footing.  Every  one,  too,  who  knows  what  cold  comfort  good 
intentions  afford,  must  be  perfectly  aware  of  their  unfitness  for  the 
pavement  of  so  hot  a  locality. 

In  this  nineteenth  century  of  ours,  it  may  seem  almost  superfluous 
to  insist  upon  the  point ;  but  notwithstanding  the  imputed  science  of 
the  age,  it  is  astonishing  how  few  people  are  aware  of  the  fact,  that 
these  same  dealers  in  good  intentions  are  by  far  the  greatest  bores  to 
which  human  life  is  exposed  ;  that  they  do  more  to  spoil  our  poor  mo- 
dicum of  threescore  years  and  ten  (taking  one  life  with  another),  than 
plague,  pestilence,  and  famine  put  together.  It  is  this  triste  viritk^ 
nevertheless,  that  gives  its  pith  to  the  well-worn  proverbial  prayer  for 
a  special  protection  from  heaven  against  friends.  He  would  be  no  bad 
philosopher  who  could  satisfactorily  explain  why  it  is  that  good  in- 
tentions so  often  fall  short  in  their  consequence,  while  the  evil  in- 
tentions of  enemies  never  fail  in  reaching  their  aim.  For,  though  it 
may  happen  once  in  a  thousand  times,  that  a  blow  with  a  dagger  may 
open  an  imposthume,  and  so  save  the  charge  of  surgeons, — or  that  the 
burning  of  your  house  may  lead  to  the  discovery  of  a  treasure,  which 
will  more  than  repay  the  expense  of  rebuilding  it ;  yet  one  swallow 
will  not  make  a  summer.  Besides,  such  incidental  benefits  are  mere 
ricochets f  and  have,  or  should  have  no  influence  on  the  character  of 
the  main  action.  Accordingly,  a  man  would  be  mad  indeed,  who  would 
submit  his  body  to  the  dirk,  or  his  house  to  the  lucifer-match  box,  on 
the  strength  of  such  a  possible  contingency. 

Putting,  however,  these  strange  accidents  on  one  side,  as  being 
quite  beyond  the  sphere  of  calculation,  there  can  be  little  mistake  in 
expecting  from  the  evil  intentions  of  enemies  the  full  complement  of 
practical  consequence.  The  iu  me  lo  pagharai  of  Italian  vengeance,  is 
not  a  surer  forerunner  of  a  coming  assassination,  than  the  mischievous 
intention  in  more  civilized  life  is  to  the  mischievous  effect.  Never  has 
it  occurred  to  our  young  experience,  to  hear  of  a  dunning  epistle  being 
turned  aside  by  fate  and  metaphysical  aid,  into  an  invitation  to  dinner; 
nor  can  we  charge  our  memory  with  a  single  case  in  which  one,  intend- 
ing to  run  away  with  another  man*s  wife,  mistakingly  married  himself 
to  her  unportioned  ugly  sister. 

We  cannot  indeed  tell  what  moralists  mean  about  the  designs  of  the 
wicked  not  prospering,  of  their  evil  recoiling  on  themselves.  It  has 
certainly  not  been  our  luck  to  stumble  upon  enemies,  who  went  to  work 
in  the  careless  manner  implied  in  these  propositions.  It  must  be  a  very 
fresh  trick,  indeed,  that  would  be  followed  by  such  untoward  conse- 
quences; and  the  world  is  too  wide  awake,  to  commit  itself  and  its 
purpose  by  such  heedless  mismanagement. 

Without  refining  too  far  upon  the  difference  between  good  and  bad 
intentions,  we  are  half-inclined  to  suspect  that  the  weakness  of  the 
former  is  most  commonly  attributable  to  the  Idchesse  of  the  party 
offending ;  and  to  affirm  that  if  folks  took  half  the  pains  to  oblige 
and  serve  their  friends,  that  they  do  to  harass  and  injure  their  enemies, 
they  would  be  as  successful  in  the  former  as  in  the  latter  case.    A  ge- 
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nuine  hater  will  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  wreak  his  vengeance:  bat 
rarely  indeed  can  we  detect  this  omnilapideversile  propensity  maoi- 
fested  in  the  friendly  intender  of  benefit  to  others.  There  is  indeed  a 
perfunctory  manner  of  conferring  services,  which  u  admirably  adapted 
to  ensure  their  failure,  but  which  is  rarely  discernible  in  men*s  efibrts 
to  serve  themselves.  Now  it  is  a  received  maxim  of  law,  that  no  man 
is  to  benefit  by  his  own  Idckesse :  and  we  cannot  regard  that  person  in 
any  other  light  than  as  a  dupe,  who  remains  answered  by  a  profession 
of  the  very  best  intention,  and  who  by  admitting  an  excuse  so 
easily  offered,  carelessly  opens  a  wide  door  to  the  repetition  of  the 
offence. 

Nature,  in  her  comprehensive  scheme  of  human  happiness,  has 
coupled  our  pains  and  pleasures  with  facts,  and  not  with  intentions. 
To  what  purpose,  then,  would  it  be  that  a  man  should  surround  himself 
with  friends,  and  (as  the  saying  is)  should  put  his  eyes  upon  sticks  to 
captivate  their  good  will,  unless  there  were  some  proportionate  relation- 
ship between  the  will  and  the  deed?  What  difference,  indeed,  does  it 
make  to  the  sufferer,  whether  the  evil  comes  from  friend  or  foe,  from  a 
good  or  an  evil  motive ;  unless  it  be  that  the  former  is  the  least  sup- 
portable. Of  all  the  conspirators  that  joined  in  the  murder  of  Julius 
Ceesar,  Brutus  alone  had  good  intentions.     All, 

save  only  he, 
Did  that  they  did  in  envy  of  great  Caesar ; 
He  only  in  a  genera]  honest  thought. 
And  common  good  of  all,  made  one  of  them. 

Yet  Ceesar^s  pathetic  '*  et  tu  Brute**  stands  on  eternal  record,  as  the 
most  natural  and  touching  reproach,  that  one  man  ever  cast  against 
another.  Of  all  their  daggers,  Brutus's  alone  was  drugged  with  a 
moral  poison. 

How  very  little  intentions  merit  consideration,  is  further  evinced  in 
the  single  fact  that  these  must  ever  remain  a  matter  of  conjecture,  or  be 
received  on  the  faith  of  the  man  *s  own  testimony;  whereas,  according  to 
the  Scotch  saw,  **  deeds  show  :'*  and  herein  lies  the  weak  point  of  most 
writers  of  history,  who  give  a  few  lines  only  to  the  setting  forth  a  great 
political  event,  and  bestow  whole  chapters  on  the  vain  attempt  to  de- 
tect the  secret  springs  that  moved  the  actors,  and  brought  the  matter  to 
pass.  What  is  the  result  ?  their  argument  at  most  reaches  to  placing 
before  their  readers  un  grand  peut-itre ;  while  for  the  most  part, 
their  most  elaborate  guesses  go  only  to  a  flagrant  missing  of  the 
'mark. 

After  all  the  observation  which  has  been  thrown  away  by  professed 
^moralists  on  the  motives  of  human  action,  the  world  is  not  much  nearer 
the  mark  in  its  couplings  of  cause  and  effect,  than  the  inventor  of  in- 
•dictments,  who  referred  all  things  not  exactly  according  to  Hoyle,  from 
the  levying  war  against  our  sovereign  lady  the  Queen,  down  to  taking 
the  evening  air  on  Blackheath,  or  to  mistaking  another  man's  house 
for  your  own,  and  his  window  for  a  door, — to  the  instigation  of  the 
devil.  What  a  vastly  good  opinion,  by  the  by,  must  the  law  have  en- 
tertained of  human  nature,  when  it  could  not  discover  a  weak  point 
in  its  whole  moral  complex,  upon  which  to  charge  the  most  paltry 
felony,  but  was  forced  to  throw  the  entire  responsibility  on  His  Dark- 
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ness; — thereby  entailing  on  itself  the  miserable  non  sequitur  of 
punishing  the  innocent  in  the  place  of  the  guilty.  If  the  devil  did  the 
mischief,  why  in  the  devil's  name,  as  the  Germans  say  when  they 
swear,  not  set  loose  the  attorneys  on  him,  instead  of  the  prisoner  at  the 
bar?  Surely  it  was  not  from  any  misgivings  as  to  these  gentlemen  by 
act  of  parliament  being  a  match  for  the  real  delinquent  ? 

But  to  return  to  our  matter :  the  man  must  be  a  poor  adept  in 
his  business,  who  has  not  a  sufficiently  good  intention  constantly 
ready  to  put  forward  in  defence  of  the  most  abominable  actions. 
If  a  tosspot  is  brought  before  the  police,  labouring  under  an  exhi- 
laration of  spirits  and  titubation  of  foot  unmatched  by  the  condition  of 
David's  sow,  would  he  be  such  a  fool  as  to  accuse  himself  of  a  disgrace- 
ful love  of  wine-bibbing?  No,  he  would  lay  the  matter  on  a  too  im- 
pressionable friendliness  of  disposition,  which  betrayed  him  into  forget- 
fulness,  on  the  casual  falling  in  with  an  old  acquaintance  ;  or  perhaps 
he  would  plead  a  touch  of  the  cholera,  and  lay  the  sin  on  the  medical 
necessities  of  the  case;  nay,  it  will  be  well  if  he  does  not  directly 
exonerate  all  intoxicating  liquors  of  the  deed,  and  impudently  attempt 
to  mystify  the  magistrate  out  of  his  five  shillin<rs,  by  attributing  the 
whole  to  **  that  glass  of  cold  water,"  which  he  was  imprudent  enough 
to  indulge  in  before  leaving  the  tavern. 

So,  when  a  gallant  has  inextricably  engaged  the  affections  of  a  fond 
foolish  woman,  and  refuses  to  marry  her,  he  never  is  honest  enough  to 
plead  fickleness,  a  rich  widow,  or  a  love  of  mischief;  but  he  has  reudy 
in  his  sleeve  a  letter  from  his  untractable  father  to  call  him  away,  or  an 
insuperable  repugnance  to  bringing,  by  an  indiscreet  match,  want  and 
misfortune  upon  a  confiding  and  too  loving  woman. 

We  have  it  on  record  against  Lieutenant-geneial  Othello,  when  he 
was  had  up  before  the  beaks  for  putting  a  pillow  on  his  wife's  head,  in- 
stead of  putting  his  wife's  head  on  the  pillow,  that  he  laid  the  whole 
mistake  to  his  excessive  affection  for  the  lady,  which  he  said  was  a  little 
more  nice  than  wise — (*'  not  wisely  but  too  well").  Not  a  word  of  his  un- 
justifiable dislike  of  Michael  Cassio,  not  a  syllable  of  his  own  self- 
conceit,  not  a  hint  at  a  hastiness  of  temper,  particularly  unbecoming  in 
a  military  commander.  George  Barnwell,  with  an  equal  show  of  reason, 
might  have  attributed  the  undue  familiarity  with  which  he  treated  his 
uncle,  not  to  a  wanton  desire  to  injure  his  respectable  relative,  but  to 
the  warmth  of  his  affection  for  Miss  Milwood,  a  lady  whose  susceptible 
feelings  were  all  in  favour  of  a  good  supper  and  a  bottle  of  the  best. 
If  he  had  that  day  got  a  prize  in  the  lottery,  received  a  timely  remit- 
tance from  home,  or  stumbled  on  the  old  gentleman's  strong-box,  unen- 
cumbered by  his  presence,  he  would  have  been  the  last  man,  in  the  world 
to  have  put  him  to  such  personal  inconvenience.  Might  he  not,  there- 
fore, have  pleaded  the  concatenation  of  causes,  an  unlucky  mal-ar- 
rangement  of  the  eternal  nature  of  things,  which  turned  the  kindest 
disposition  and  the  best  intentions  in  the  world  against  him  :  in  short, 
it  was  more  his  misfortune  than  his  fault;  and  if  a  jury  persisted  in 
hanging  him,  he  would  be  the  most  misunderstood  man  who  ever  died 
midway  between  heaven  and  earth. 

In  such  cases,  who  is  to  decide,  or  how  is  the  matter  to  be  deter- 
mined ?    Every  man,  after  all,  is  the  best,  if  not  the  sole  judge  of  his 
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ing  tenantry,  in  the  midst  of  a  prosperoas  and  contented  village,  with 
a  well-appointed  set  of  respectable  and  orderly  servants.      My  lady 
began  her  labours  by  a  course  of  what  she  called  charity.      She  went 
through  the  village  twice  a  week,  scolding  the  children  for  not  mindiDg 
their  books,  and  the  mothers  for  not  doing  every  thing  in  the  world  ; 
and  then,  being  somewhat  ashamed  of  her  own  unnecessary  severity, 
she  scattered  indulgences  on  all  sides,  to  stand  well  with  her  depend- 
ents.     If  she  heard  of  a  couple  who  wanted  to  be  married,  she  inter- 
fered to  procure  them  an  establishment;  if  a  wife  lay-in  she  provided 
her  with  stores  of  baby-linen  from  the  big-house ;  but  if  the  woman 
had  twins,  the  family  were  positively  pelted   with  gratifications.     To 
the  poor  workman  she  gave  tools,  to  the  small  tradesman  materials. 
Coats  and  blankets  were  distributed  at  Christmas  with  a  profuse  and 
indiscriminate  hand  ;  and  there  was  not  a  tram  per  who  passed  within 
ten  miles  of  the  manor-house,  that  did  not  go  out  of  his  way  for  the 
sixpences,   shillings,  and  halfcrowns,  which  were  freely  doled  out  to 
every  whining  and  canting  impostor.     Now  what  was  the  result  of  this 
'*  wondrous  waste  of  unexampled  goodness  V*     You  need   but  go  to 
the  village,  and  it  will  stare  you  in  the  face.     It  is  overloaded  with 
mendicants,  in  the  uttermost  destitution ;  the  cottagers,  heretofore  ac- 
customed to  depend  on  themselves,  and  to  calculate  their  resources, 
have  become  careless  and  indolent.     On  every  emergency  they  fall 
back  on  **  the  good  lady,'*  and  lay  by  no  savings  against  the  rainy 
day.  Notwithstanding  all  their  lavish  charity,  the  workhouse  is  crowded; 
for  the  husband,  at  his  wife's  intercession,  built  cottages,  without  refer- 
ence to  the  condition  of  the  applicants,  and  the  place  has  twice  the  po- 
pulation it  has  the  means  to  support.     Of  the   workmen  she  had 
^'  assisted  to  bring  forward*'  and  to  "  set  up  in  business,"  half  have 
displaced  the  independent  traders,  who  had  no  one  to  rely  on  bot 
themselves,  and  were  undersold  by  the  cheap  interlopers ;  the  other 
half,  leaning  on  the  bounty  of  their  protectors,  became  idle,  dissipated, 
and   drunken,   and  finally  ran  away,  leaving  the   parish  in  for  the 
maintenance  of  their  wretched  families.      By  this  lady's  ill-advised 
donations  of  wine  and  nourishing  broths  to  the  sick,  and  to  lying-in 
women,  she  has  poisoned  no  small  numbers,  whose  families  have  been 
thrown  on  the  parish ;  and  she  has  expelled  a  very  respectable  village  apo- 
thecary from  the  neighbourhood,  for  his  ill-nature  in  standing  between 
her  and  his  patients,  by  setting  up  a  scamp  in  a  dispensary  of  her  own 
founding,  who  labours  in  vain  in  his  hopeless  capacity  of  a  preventive 
check.     But  has  she  gained  thanks  for  her  pains  ?    No.  The  peasantry 
dread  her  interference,  and  fly  from  her  pre^sence  when  not  in  immediate 
want  of  her  aid;  at  the  same  time,  being  forced  upon  improvements 
which  they  do  not  themselves  require,  they  make  no  efforts  after  comfort 
but  as  they  are  compelled.     Where  they  formerly  paid  a  penny  a  week 
cheerfully  to  the  village  schoolmistress,  they  are  now  difficultly  driven 
into  sending  their  children  to  the  gratuitous  school ;  and  they  abuse 
their  benefactress  for  forcing  them  from  their  field-work.     So  effect- 
ually, indeed,  has  she  laboured  in  her  vocation,  that  the  paupers  she 
has  created   have  quite  outi^rown  her  means  of  relief:    and   she  is 
hourly  abused  by  the  poor,  for  the  scanty  shabbiness  of  her  donations  ; 
and  by  the  farmers,  for  raising  the  parish- rates. 
The  husband,  on  his  part,  set  out  as  an  improver  of  husbandry,  and 
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assisted  his  tenantry  so  effectually  to  make  improvements  which  were 
generally  failures,  that  they  will  no  longer  do  any  thing  without  an  ad* 
T&nce  of  cash ;  while  he  tied  them  down  so  closely  in  their  leases  to 
certain  rotations  of  cropping,  that  they  ceased  to  think  on  the  subject, 
and  lived  and  worked  by  the  rule  of  thumb.  By  ill-judged  relaxations 
of  his  just  demands,  he  created  a  prevalent  absence  of  punctuality  in 
the  payment  of  his  rents  ;  and  then,  struck  with  the  mischief  of  lenity, 
he  became  senselessly  severe,  that  he  might  improve  the  bad  habits  he 
had  created.  So,  having  filled  the  village  with  poachers,  by  winking 
at  their  offences,  he  was  roused  by  a  savage  murder  which  one  of 
the  crew  committed,  and  covered  his  premises  with  man-traps  and 
spring'guns,  in  the  service  of  morality.  As  a  magistrate  he  is  exem- 
plary for  punctuality  of  attendance ;  but  his  humanity  lets  loose  the 
evil-doer,  while  his  respect  for  authority  supports  the  pounty  ofiQcials 
placed  under  his  control  in  oppressions  and  plunders  infinite.  On  a 
very  recent  occasion,  he  half-ruined  the  people,  by  causing  a  strike  of 
the  manufacturers,  through  a  well-meant  lecture  from  the  bench  on 
wages  and  profits. 

In  their  own  family  this  couple  are  not  more  happy.  By  good- 
naturedly  overlooking  faults  innumerable,  they  have  not  a  sober  servant 
left  on  their  establishment ;  and  they  were  compelled  to  transport  their 
butler  for  participating  in  the  robbery  of  their  plate-chest,  because 
they  had  not  the  heart  to  punish  a  series  of  petty  dishonesties. 

But  the  most  dangerous  member  of  this  family  of  theWrongheads  is  the 
maiden  sister,  who,  to  the  constitutional  kindness  of  her  relatives,  has 
added  a  religious  solicitude  for  the  souls  of  the  community.  The  life 
of  this  really  amiable  female  is  passed  in  an  unceasing  course  of  tract 
distributing,  preaching,  admonishing,  Exeter-hailing.  &c.  &c.  There 
is  not  a  person  within  the  sphere  of  her  influence  whose  liberty  of 
conscience  she  has  not  violated. 

In  her  own  home  she  has  set  one  half  of  the  family  against  the 
other,  on  the  subject  of  grace  and  predestination  ;  and  she  has  bored 
her  nephew  into  frecthinking,  by  her  searching  investigations  into  the 
grounds  of  his  adherence  to  the  establishment.  Generally  speaking 
she  has  unsettled  the  belief  of  one  half  of  the  parish,  and  steered  the 
other  half  into  so  settled  an  uncharitableness,  and  so  fiery  a  zeal,  that 
scarcely  one  man  in  three  will  speak  to  his  neighbour.  How  far  she 
is  answerable  for  the  death  of  the  cobbler,  who  was  found  hanged  in 
his  own  strap,  it  would  be  cruel  to  investigate:  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  her  well-meant  rebuke  at  the  weekly  religious  conference  immedi- 
ately preceded  that  untimely  catastrophe. 

If  from  private  life  we  turned  our  attention  to  what  is  done  in  par- 
liament, it  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  the  worst  miscarriages 
in  legislation  are  owing  to  the  good  intentions  of  gentlemen  who  never 
thought  on  politics,  economy,  or  any  one  public  question,  before  they 
found  their  way  into  the  house.  How  many  hundred  men,  for  instance, 
were  hung  for  forgery,  without  the  slightest  effect  on  the  statistics  of 
crime,  by  the  repeated  votes  of  men  who  had  no  other  intention  than 
to  secure  the  Bank,  and  preserve  the  credit  of  the  paper  currency ! 
How  many  years  were  Catholics  persecuted  and  Jews  incapacitated 
by  members  voting  conscientiously  in  support  of  the  reformed  reli- 
gion !    How  many  men  at  this  day  would  root  up  trade  and  beggar  the 
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in  contemplating  such  a  scene,  but  it  is  a  few  only  who  are  prlvil^ed 
to  give  them  a  *^  local  habitation  and  a  name." 

A  low,  earnest  voice  called  back  the  dreamer  to  the  world,  as  yet 
scarcely  less  bright  than  her  own  imaginings,  and  with  a  faint  blush 
and  a  glad  smile,  she  put  aside  the  verses  and  came  hastily  forward. 

'*  Are  you  alone  V 

*'  Yes,  quite ;  and  they  are  all  too  much  engaged  to  miss  me  to- 
night." 

*'  It  is  well,*'  said  the  cavalier,  bounding  up  the  marble  steps,  and 
in  another  moment  the  lovers  stood  side  by  side. 

How  often  had  they  met  thus  by  stealth,  for  Ricciarda*s  father  was 
stern  and  proud,  and  love  knows  no  distinction  of  rank.  Her  lover 
was,  however,  worthy  of  her,  being,  in  the  language  of  one  of  the 
ablest  of  his  chroniclers,  '^  the  roost  eminent  jurist  and  best  poet  of  his 

*'  Let  me  see  what  it  was  you  were  writing,  my  Ricciarda  !'*  said  he, 
after  the  first  greetings  were  over. 

**  Nay,  I  dare  not !" 

"  Why,  you  would  fain  make  believe  that  you  thought  me  very 
terrible." 

"  No,  not  terrible,  dear  Cino !  Only  so  very  clever." 

*'  Silly  girl !"  said  her  lover,  as  he  laid  his  hand  caressingly  upon 
her  bright  curls ;  but  there  was  a  deep  wisdom  in  such  simplicity, 
although  she  knew  it  not. 

At  length  Ricciarda  produced  her  tablets,  and  gave  them  to  him 
timidly. 

Cino  smiled  as  he  read,  there  were  a  dozen  mistakes  at  least,  but  she 
altered  them  every  one  according  to  his  suggestions,  acknowledging 
with  a  sweet  gentleness  how  much  better  the  verses  now  sounded,  and 
wondering  to  find  herself  with  his  assistance  so  much  of  a  poet. 
Perhaps  if  they  had  been  perfect  he  would  have  loved  her  less.  (Cer- 
tain it  is  he  would  have  had  no  excuse  for  bending  over  her  thus  until 
their  tresses  mingled,  for  guiding  with  his  own  that  fairy  hand  which 
trembled  in  his  grasp,  and  meeting  the  gentle  glance  of  those  meek 
eyes  that  sought  his  so  fearlessly.  And  then  in  the  innocent  con- 
fidence of  her  loving  heart  the  maiden  produced  a  sonnet  from  her 
bosom,  in  which  he  attempted  not  to  alter  a  single  word,  but  only  bent 
down  and  pressed  his  lips  reverently  to  the  brow  of  the  poetess.  It 
was  one  among  the  few  which  have  survived  her,  and  is  distinguished 
for  the  pure  and  eloquent  tenderness  which  breathes  in  every  line. 

*'  But  why  should  I  tease  you  with  these  trifles,  you  who  can  do  so 
much  better  V^  said  Ricciarda,  at  length. 

<*  Because  you  know  what  an  interest  I  take  in  the  slightest  thing 
which  concerns  you,"  replied  Cino. 

"  Yes,  I  believe  that  is  it ;  but  it  is  so  delightful  to  have  such  a  friend 
and  councillor,  and  you  must  chide  me  if  I  should  become  too  trouble- 


some." 


It  is  no  matter  now  what  the  reply  of  her  companion  was;  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  know  that  the  proud  and  justly  celebrated  doctor  and  poet — 
the  friend  of  Dante  and  Boccaccio,  sat  down  at  the  feet  of  that  young 
girly  and  played  the  lover  like  other  men.      And  why  should  he  not  ? 
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She  was  deserving  of  his  affection,  and  cared  not  to  conceal  how  devo- 
tedly it  was  returned. 

'*  And  will  you  always  love  me  thus  ?*'  asked  Ricciarda,  rather  be- 
cause she  felt  that  it  was  expected  she  should  speak,  than  from  any 
doubt  she  entertained  on  the  subject.  And  the  usual  answer  was  given 
to  a  question  put  so  often,  and,  alas,  so  vainly !  and,  as  usual,  believed 
as  religiously  as  young  hearts  trust  in  heaven.  And  as  they  sat  toge- 
ther thus,  the  sound  of  music  and  revelry  came  borne  on  the  evening^ 
breeze  from  her  father's  palazzo,  where  she  joyed  to  think  she  was 
scarcely  missed. 

Evening— music — flowers — the  presence — the  voice  of  one  we  love! 
No  wonder  Ricciarda  was  so  happy  ;  and  that  she  should  linger  until 
Cino,  who  valued  his  treasure  too  much  not  to  be  careful  of  it,  warned 
her  that  the  air  grew  damp  and  chilly.  And  they  parted  at  length  as 
those  separate  who  hope  to  meet  again  soon.  But  he  bore  away  with 
him  the  sonnet  she  had  written,  which  remained  in  his  possession  for 
years  afterwards,  when  the  memory  of  that  night  became  as  a  dream 
dreamt  long  ago. 

Who  is  there  at  all  conversant  with  the  history  of  the  Italian  states 
that  has  not  heard  or  read  of  Bianchi  the  white,  and  Neri  the  black  ; 
the  two  rival  factions  which  for  years  spread  contention  and  desolation 
over  cities  and  families,  achieving  a  fearful  notoriety  which  will  not 
suddenly  pass  away  ; — how  alternately  defeating  and  triumphing  they 
swept  onwards  like  a  curse! — and  how  terrible  the  end  of  all  this  was 
for  Pistoia. 

Selvaggia  was,  as  we  have  already  said,  the  chief  leader  of  the 
Bianchi ;  but  little  thought  he  or  his  followers  on  that  night,  as  they 
met  amidst  mirth  and  festivity,  that  the  sun  of  their  glory  was  so  near 
its  setting,  and  that  it  would  go  down  perhaps  in  blood  !  As  simple 
tale-tellers,  and  not  historians,  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  political 
struggles  of  the  times,  but  only  to  revert  to  their  fatal  consequences, 
and  to  relate  how  Selvaggia,  the  proud  and  haughty  gonfaliere,  was 
exiled  from  his  native  city,  and  obliged  to  fly  in  haste,  and  unattended, 
to  a  solitary  fortress  in  the  Apennines,  bearing  with  him  his  fragile  and 
gentle-hearted  child. 

This  mountain  retreat  is  described  to  have  been  singularly  bleak  and 
exposed,  but  they  had  no  choice,  and  but  few  complaints  were  heard. 
Ricciarda  hoped  that  the  Neri  would  not  always  triumph,  and  that 
they  should  go  back  soon  to  her  beautiful  home  at  Pistoia ;  for  she 
thought  of  her  little  garden,  and  that  cool  marble  balcony,  and  was 
glad  she  had  remembered  to  leave  a  few  lines,  explaining  her  absence 
to  Cino,  he  would  have  deemed  it  so  strange  eise  ;  and  wondered  when 
she  should  see  him  again. 

But  few  days  had  passed  wearily  over  in  their  new  abode,  when  the 
exiles  were  startled  by  the  arrival  of  a  visiter,  who  proved  to  be  no 
other  than  Cino  himself.  His  story  was  told  in  but  few  words,  and 
either  the  father*s  stern  heart  was  softened  by  misfortune,  and  touched 
by  so  rare  a  constancy,  or  he  was  in  reality  glad  of  so  cheerful  a  com- 
panion. And  the  young  lover  was  allowed  to  remain  in  the  chanicter 
to  which  he  aspired,  and  for  which  he  had  dared  so  much,  that  of  Ric- 
ciarda's  betrothed,  while  the  girl  soon  ceased  to  wish  herself  back  again 
in  Pistoia. 
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It  was  strange  to  see  that  young  poetess,  with  her  noble  bearing  and 
graceful  beauty,  performing  the  meanest  household  tasks  assisted  by 
him,  the  celebrated  and  gifted  Cino ;  to  hear  her  playful  and  girlish 
laughter  at  his  awkwardness,  and  mark  his  untiring  goodnature  and 
devotedness.  But  he  could  not  help  smiling  too  sometimes,  when  he 
caught  a  glimpse  of  himself  in  some  clear  mountain-stream,  beodiog 
beneath  the  load  of  fuel  he  was  carrying  to  the  fortress,  and  he  won- 
dered what  they  would  say  of  him  at  Pistoia  could  they  see  him  thus ; 
and  how  Boccaccio  would  make  him  the  theme  of  his  wit,  and  Dante 
of  his  sympathy.  But  he  did  not  care  much  about  it  when  Ricciaida 
came  to  meet  him  with  her  beaming  face ;  hoping  that  he  was  not 
tired,  and  chiding  him  gently  for  having  brought  so  much  ;  or  parting 
away  the  hair  upon  his  brow  with  her  white  fingers,  and  looking  as  if 
she  would  fain  have  pressed  her  lips  there,  but  was  too  timid.  Perhaps 
these  were  some  of  the  happiest  hours  in  the  life  of  the  poet,  when  the 
spell  of  love  and  romance  made  bright  those  mountain  solitudes. 

It  has  been  said  that  such  as  they — the  gifted — can  never  be  quite 
solitary,  dwelling  as  they  do  in  a  fairy  world  of  their  own  creating, 
peopled  with  ideal  beauty ;  but  this  is  a  wild,  although  a  beautiful 
theory.  Imagination  is  rather  like  a  dream  of  the  night,  from  which 
we  are  ever  liable  to  be  suddenly  awakened  to  the  realities  of  actual 
existence,  but  which  cannot  be  resumed  at  pleasure.  It  haunts  and 
mocks,  but  does  not  satisfy  the  yearnings  and  sympathies  of  our  earth- 
bound  spirits.  We  are  mortal,  even  while  we  pine  and  struggle  for 
immortality,  and  one  human  love  is  worth  all  our  visionary  aspirations. 
Ricciarda  might  perhaps  just  at  first  have  admired  the  grandeur  of  the 
scenery,  and  written  sonnets  upon  its  beauty  and  sublimity,  but 
she  would  soon  have  grown  weary  enough  of  her  monotonous  home 
among  the  Apennines,  without  Cino.  And  it  is  always  thus — woe  to 
the  dreamer  and  enthusiast  who  shall  dare  imagine  he  can  make  his 
own  happiness. 

Summer  passed  away  all  too  rapidly,  and  the  many  wants  and  pri- 
vations which  always  seem  to  press  less  heavily  when  we  have  the  sun- 
light to  warm  and  gladden  us,  darkened  around  them  in  that  dreary 
and  desolate  abode.  And  yet  even  this  could  have  been  borne  uncom- 
plainingly by  loving  hearts,  which  fear  death  only:  but  a  sadder  trial 
was  at  hand. 

Cino  had  been  out  upon  the  mountains,  and  returning  unexpectedly 
found  Ricciarda  bending  in  a  pensive  attitude  over  a  favourite  flower 
which  she  had  brought  with  her  from  Pistoia.  Could  it  be  fancy  ?  bat 
as  she  stood  thus  in  the  full  light  he  thought  her  cheek  less  round  and 
strangely  pale  ;  but  then  she  had  never  had  much  colour.  Her  form 
too,  it  was  surely  faded,  even  to  the  small  white  hands  that  hung  down 
so  listlessly  by  her  side,  and  the  fire  of  those  bright  eyes  seemed  sub- 
dued, if  not  quenched.  A  sudden  pang  shot  through  his  heart  as  he 
gazed,  nor  did  it  wholly  pass  away  even  at  sight  of  her  fond  smile  and 
affectionate  greeting. 

"  What  were  you  contemplating  so  earnestly,  my  Ricciarda  ?"  said 
he. 

**  My  poor  flower !  it  was  your  gift,  Cino,  and  I  have  treasured  it  so 
carefully — but  see  it  is  quite  withered  now.  Nothing  will  live  long,  I 
think,  in  these  dreary  Apennines." 
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Her  companion  drew  her  closer  to  his  side,  and  shuddered. 

"  Yoa  are  not  ill  ?"  said  he,  insensibly  giving  utterance  to  the  hor* 
rible  fears  that  possessed  him. 

*'  111  r*  and  the  girl's  smile,  which  she  meant  should  be  one  of  com* 
fort,  ended  in  a  passionate  burst  of  tears,  and  she  laid  her  head  upon 
his  shoulder  and  sobbed  like  a  child. 

''Speak  to  me,"  exclaimed  the  distracted  lover;  and  she  looked 
up  at  the  sound  of  his  sad  voice,  and  tried  to  appear  calm  for  his 
sake. 

•*  You  know  I  was  never  very  strong,  Cino,"  said  she,  gently  ;  "  but 
I  shall  be  quite  well  again  when  we  get  back  to  Pistoia." 

Her  companion  said  no  more,  for  his  heart  was  full  to  bursting,  and 
he  feared  to  alarm  her,  and  so  perhaps  bring  about  the  very  consum- 
mation he  so  much  dreaded ;  but  it  seemed  as  if  he  had  never  truly 
loved  her  until  that  hour,  so  powerfully  does  death  hallow  and  conse* 
crate  to  our  affections  the  victim  on  whom  its  shadow  has  fallen.  His 
eyes  were  opened,  and  from  that  day  he  and  her  stern  father,  an  humbled 
and  changed  man,  watched  her  in  the  language  of  one,  who,  because 
she  is  herself  a  woman  and  a  poetess,  lingers  tenderly  over  this  touching 
episode  in  real  life,  '*  fading  away  like  a  bright  dream  from  earth  !*' 

We  can  fancy  how,  when  concealment  became  no  longer  possible, 
Ricciarda  strove  to  sooth  and  console  her  despairing  lover.  She  was 
much  too  good  and  pure  to  fear  death,  and  yet  it  was  very  hard  to  die 
and  leave  him  behind — and  after  all  their  fairy  visions  for  the  future— 
that  rainbow  future  which  is  perpetually  mocking  us  with  hopes  too 
bright  for  earth!  And  how  Cino,  reverting  proudly  to  her  talents, 
whispered  fond  prophecies  of  her  after  celebrity,  at  which  she  would 
shake  her  head  with  a  sad  smile,  and  ask  him,  '*  What  women  have  to 
do  with  fame  ?  and  whether  it  ever  yet  made  them  the  happier  ?" 

A  question  to  which  there  is  but  one  sad  answer  even  to  this  day. 
And  yet  she  would  have  been  well  content  to  owe,  as  she  did,  all  hers 
to  him. 

It  was  a  chill,  gloomy  day,  Cino  had  been  to  try  and  find  her  some 
wild  flowers,  of  which  she  was  passionately  fond ;  but  not  one  ventured 
to  appear,  even  in  those  sheltered  haunts  which  he  knew  so  well,  and 
he  brought  back  a  sprig  of  laurel  instead,  and  gave  it  to  her  with  a 
significant  smile. 

*'Be  it  so,"  said  the  girl,  meekly;  *<andif  the  laurel  indeed  be 
mine  in  after  years,  it  is  from  your  hand  alone  I  wish  to  receive  it.** 

And  as  she  twined  the  leaves  in  wild  playfulness  around  her  faded 
brow,  and  lifted  up  her  face  full  of  a  strange  and  almost  divine  beauty, 
a  glorious  thought  sprang  up  in  the  mind  of  her  companion,  and  he 
vowed  within  himself  that  the  wreath  upon  that  fair  forehead  should 
be  immortal !     And  it  was — thanks  to  his  genius  and  his  love  I 

W^ho  that  gazed  that  night  upon  the  young  poetess,  with  her  glitter* 
ing  eyes,  and  cheeks  glowing  with  a  rich  and  living  crimson — who 
that  marked  her  passionate  tenderness,  could  have  dreamt  of  disease  and 
death  ?  Too  guileless  to  conceal  any  thought  of  her  innocent  heart, 
Cino  had  known  from  the  very  beginning,  how  she  loved  him ;  she 
had  told  him  so  a  thousand  times,  and  he  reverenced  her  all  the  more 
for  her  sweet  confidence.  But  now  the  last  frail  barriers  of  restraint 
were  removed,  and  she  rested  her  weary  head  upon  his  bosom ;  and 
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prayed  to  be  spared  for  his  sake  if  it  might  be !  Or  otherwise,  with 
the  perfect  unselfishness  of  a  truly  loving^  spirit,  that  her  memory  might 
hereafter  have  no  power  to  sadden.  She  would  rather  be  altogether 
forgotten,  than  that  he  should  remember  only  to  weep ! 

*<  Do  you  recollect  that  night — the  last  we  spent  together  in  oar 
native  city,"  said  the  poet,  *'  when  you  asked  me  if  I  should  always 
love  you  thus  ?" 

'*  Oh  yes ;  but  it  was  an  idle  question  which  my  own  heart  an- 
swered even  while  I  spoke." 

'*  Then  let  it  plead  for  me  still.  The  mere  memory  of  an  old  love 
is  better  than  a  new  one.** 

"  Ah  !   that  is  poetry  !"  said  the  girl. 

"  And  what  constitutes  poetry  ?  Is  it  not  truth  and  reality,  deco- 
rated, but  not  hidden,  by  the  wild  flowers  of  imagination  and  ro- 
mance?" 

It  should  be,  young  sophist. 

**  Nay,  keep  thy  sweet  faith,  my  Ricciarda !"  continued  her  lover, 
*'  for  I  shall  never  cease  to  adore  thee  !** 

And  the  girl  was  well  content  to  be  soothed  and  won  into  so  brlg;fat 
a  belief. 

**  It  is  very  cold  !"  said  Ricciarda,  after  a  long  pause,  during  which 
the  bright  flush  faded  from  her  countenance,  like  the  sunset  upon  snow; 
'*  and  grows  dark  earlier  to-nighr,  does  it  not?  or  else  my  sight  is 
strangely  dim." 

Cino  forbore  to  tell  her  that  as  yet  it  was  not  even  dusk,  and  that 
the  shadow  which  hung  over  her  was  the  dark  shadow  of  the  valley  of 
death,  but  bent  down  and  kissed  those  fast-closing  eyes  in  shudder- 
ing silence. 

And  the  mind  of  the  dying  girl  wandered  back  to  Pistoia,  and  she 
talked  in  broken  sentences  of  her  flowers — her  books — ^her  poetry— 
her  love — never  long  absent  from  her  thoughts,  and  wondered  whether 
her  proud  father,  when  he  knew  all,  would  have  the  heart  to  separate 
them — she  thought  that  he  would  not ;  for  stern  as  he  was  to  others,  he 
had  always  been  very  kind  to  her ! 

And  then  Selvaggia  turned  away  and  sobbed  like  a  child ;  and 
when  Cino  looked  ag^ain  the  white  lips  had  ceased  to  move,  and  she  lay 
motionless  and  smiling  upon  the  bosom  of  her  lover,  like  an  infant 
asleep !  It  was  all  over,  and  they  buried  her  in  a  nook  among  the 
mountains. 

Years  passed  away — Cino  had  arrived  at  the  summit  of  worldly 
fame  and  prosperity,  and  been  crowned  with  wealth  and  honour  by  his 
native  city.  A  sonnet  addressed  to  him  about  this  time  by  his  friend 
Dante,  accuses  him  of  variableness  and  fickleness  in  love ;  and  it  is 
certain  that  bright  eyes  and  winning  smiles  followed  him  wherever  be 
went.  But  he — the  poet — the  lover — so  faithful  in  life ! — was  he  in- 
deed faithless  in  death,  and  false  to  his  own  creed?  The  following 
true  incident  must  answer  for  him. 

Having  occasion  to  cross  the  Apennines  on  an  embassy  of  some 
importance,  he  dismissed  his  followers  at  a  certain  spot,  directing 
them  to  take  a  different  route,  and  alone  and  on  foot  souorht  the 
grave  of  his  lost  Selvaggia,  upon  which  he  flung  himself  with  tears  and 
lamentations. 
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We  have  here  called  her  Selvaggia,  instead  of  Ricclarda,  because 
after  her  death  the  poet  seems  to  have  preferred  addressing  her  by 
that  name  in  his  verses.  What  was  the  glory  he  had  won  to  him  now 
compared  with  her  gentle  love?  Ay,  even  with  its  memory,  he 
would  have  bartered  it  for  that  only,  and  left  himself  rich  in  sweet 
thoughts ! 

This  occurrence  gave  rise  to  the  most  striking  of  all  Cino's  compo- 
sitions, which  abounds  with  passion  and  eloquence.  What  pathos 
there  is  in  the  description  of  his  manly  grief,  as  he  mourned  over  the 
dream  of  their  past  happiness !  The  last  stanza  is  particularly  natural, 
and  therefore  affecting^  telling,  '*  how  he  arose  up  at  length,  and  went 
sadly  on  his  way,  and  passed  the  mountain  summits  where  they  had  so 
often  wandered  lovingly  together,  crying  aloud  in  accents  of  wildness 
and  despair, '  Selvaggia ! — my  Selvaggia !' " 

Oh !  let  us  also  treasure  up,  my  fair  readers,  in  our  woman's  hearts, 
the  memory  of  that  true  poet  and  true  lover ! 

In  the  history  of  Italian  poetry,  Ricciarda  de'  Selvaggia  is  distin- 
guished as  the  '*  bel  numer  una^'  the  **  fair  number  one,''  or  the  first 
of  the  four  most  celebrated  women  of  that  century ;  the  others  were 
Dante's  Beatrice,  Petrarch's  Laura,  and  Boccaccio's  Fiammetta. 

In  the  venerable  and  time-hallowed  cathedral  at  Pistoia,  built  by  the 
Countess  Matilda  in  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  afterwards 
restored  to  even  more  than  its  original  beauty  by  the  famous  Nicolo  di 
Pisa,  there  is  an  ancient,  half-efiaced  bas-relief,  representing  Cino  da 
Pistoia,  surrounded  by  his  disciples,  to  whom  he  is  explaining  the  code 
of  civil  law,  which  he  might  have  done  to  all  eternity  without  getting 
his  name  celebrated,  but  for  that  gentler  lore — that  sweet  poesy  to 
which  he  owes  his  fame.  A  little  behind  stands  a  veiled  female  figure 
in  a  pensive  attitude,  supposed  to  be  originally  intended  for  her  whose 
name  has  become  blended  with  his  throughout  all  immortality  — 
Ricciarda  de'  Selvaggia ! 

So  ends  a  true  history  of  woman's  love  and  man's  faithfulness.  And 
we  could  have  wished  it  a  more  able  chronicler,  for  it  deserves  to  have 
been  written  in  characters  of  gold ! 


A  MORNING  THOUGHT. 

No  more,  no  more  will  I  resign 

My  couch  so  warm  and  soft, 
To  trouble  trout  with  hook  and  line, 

That  will  not  spring  aloft. 

With  larks  appointments  one  may  fix 

To  greet  the  dawning  skies. 

But  hang  the  getting  up  at  six 

For  fish  that  will  not  rise  ! 

T.  H. 
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A  GLANCE  AT  GOWER  AND  "THE  GOWERIANS.* 

BT   1>.  T.  EVAKS,  ESQ. 

The  Peninsula  of  Gower,  about  sixteen  miles  in  length,  by  seven  in 
breadth,  stretches  far  into  the  Bristol  Channel,  forming  the  south-west 
extremity  of  the  county  of  Glamorgan.  As  it  lies  clear  of  the  line  of 
communication  between  any  two  important  places,  and  contains  no 
town,  it  is  probably  less  perfectly  known  to  the  novelty-seeking  world 
than  any  part  of  equal  extent  of  surface,  having  pretensions  to  the  pic- 
turesque, in  the  United  Kingdoms.  Yet  to  those  who,  relying  upon 
the  veracity  of  this  notice,  may,  in  their  tour  through  the  principaUty^ 
be  at  the  pains  of  visiting  it,  we  can  safely  promise  no  small  amount  of 
gratiBcation,  if  not  of  positive  pleasure. 

The  Geologist  who  examines  its  fossil-bedded  mountains,  its  scarry, 
sea-fretted  shores,  and  towering  strata-bared  cliffs,  will  find  in  them 
ample  fields  for  observation  and  research.  To  him,  also,  the  now  cele- 
brated caves  at  Paviland,  so  rich  in  osseous  remains — which  have  been 
most  minutely  and  ably  described  by  Professor  Buckland,  must  be  ob- 
jects of  the  highest  interest. 

The  Antiquary  will  discover  in  the  tumuli  druidic  remains  and  an- 
cient forti  Beat  ions,  which  lie  thickly  scattered  over  the  country,  and  at- 
test its  former  importance,  much  that  is  worthy  of,  and  will  repay,  in- 
vestigation. 

The  Sportsman  will  find  game  of  all  kinds  abundant  and  the  pro- 
prietors of  land  liberal.  But  to  the  Artist^  and  those  who  delight  in 
the  picturesque,  above  all,  is  the  Seigniory  of  Gower  interesting. 

Though  tolerably  acquainted  with  the  principality,  we  do  not  at  this 
present  remember  any  part  of  such  limited  dimensions  which  presents 
a  greater  diversity  of  pictorial  beauties.  You  are  charmed  at  every  ad- 
vance with  a  fresh  picture.  Nothing  can  be  bolder  than  its  indented 
rocky  shores ;  nothing  more  perfect  than  its  inland  scenes.  Its  lofty 
tempest-blackened  mountains,  with  their  girdles  of  mist ;  its  sheltered 
hamlets  besprent  with  cottages  and  churches — sweet  evidences  of  rural 
peace  and  contentment  I  its  rugged  ravines,  whose  sides,  clothed  with 
birch  and  oak,  overhang  the  water-brooks  which  brawl  through  their 
bottoms — now  glittering  in  some  natural  cascade,  now  shining  smoothly 
in  a  mill-dam,  afford  abundant  and  profitable  employment  for  the  pen- 
cil ;  whilst  its  numerous  castles,  from  whose  now  crumbling  portals, 
seven  hundred  years  ago,  the  arbitrary  and  impetuous  Norman  rode 
proudly  forth  in  his  linked  mail,  strike  the  beholder  with  admiration, 
and  impress  him  with  a  vivid  sense  of  the  transitoriness  and  vanity  of 
mere  worldly  pomp  and  power* 

Nor  are  the  people  less  interesting  than  the  country  they  inhabit. 
They  are  the  descendants  of  a  colony  of  Flemings,  who,  having 
suffered  from  the  partial  inundation  of  their  country,  a.d.  1105,  ap- 
plied to  King  Henry  I.  for  leave  to  settle  in  bis  territories,  and  received 
a  grant  of  the  tract  they  at  present  occupy.  And  with  the  soil  (which 
they  had  frequently  to  defend  by  force  of  arms),  they  have  singularly 
preserved,  through  subsequent  ages,  the  manners,  customs,  and  spirit 
of  the  nation  whence  they  derived  their  origin. 
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Though  among  the  peasantry  on  the  mainland  adjoining  Welsh  is 
exclusively  spoken,  their  language  is  English,  or  rather  a  peculiar 
dialect  of  it.  It  abounds  in  words,  which,  if  ever  they  had  a  place  in 
our  tongue,  are  long  since  become  obsolete ;  but  its  prevailing  radical 
is  the  Saxon — a  feature  that  would  have  delighted  Swift. 

The  difference  in  physical  form,  in  costume,  and  cleanliness  between 
this  people  and  the  Welsh,  is  not  less  striking  than  that  of  their  re- 
spective languages. 

Devoted  for  the  most  part  to  pastoral  and  agricultural  duties,  the 
life  they  lead  is  as  unsophisticate  and  simple,  as  was  that  of  the  Pa- 
triarchs recorded  in  the  Scriptures.  Temperate,  hospitable,  religious, 
they  are  superstitious  to  the  last  degree ;  hence,  many  are  the  tales  of 
ghostly  appearances  and  preternatural  doings,  which,  to  beguile  time 
and  gratify  the  natural  cravings  for  excitement,  circulate  gravely  round 
the  evening  fire.  They  intermarry  almost  entirely  among  themselves ; 
and  to  this  hour  evince  reserve  and  jealousy  towards  the  Cambro- 
Britons,  their  neighbours.  Their  dress  is  chiefly  of  domestic  manufac- 
ture. The  women  wear  a  garment  called  a  tohittley — a  kind  of  scarf 
either  of  bright  scarlet  or  of  white,  which  is  thrown  over  one  shoulder 
and  carried  under  the  opposite  arm  in  a  most  picturesque  fashiod : 
within  this  they  frequently  bind  their  infants,  whilst  their  hands  are 
engaged  in  household  duties,  or  in  knitting,  which  latter  occupation 
some  of  them  do  not  remit  even  whilst  walking. 

Again,  the  vehicles  used  for  rustic  purposes  are  of  the  most  simple 
construction.  The  artist  and  antiquary  will  be  delighted  to  find  in  con- 
stant use  the  most  grotesque  sledges,  and  carts  with  wheels  of  solid 
wood,  rivalling  in  rudeness  those  of  the  primitive  ages  of  vehicular  in- 
vention. 

Persons  who  have  long  resided  amongst  them  say,  that  the  most  pro- 
minent dark  features  of  their  character  are  cunning  and  a  proneness 
to  litigation — qualities  which,  where  family  interests  are  so  intricately 
blended  as  here  they  must  be,  we  can  well  suppose  common.  For- 
merly they  had  a  bad  name  as  wreckers^  and  though  that  stigma  no 
longer  attaches  to  them,  there  are  reasons  for  believing  they  indulge 
occasionally  in  contraband  trade. 

Having  now  reached  the  limits,  we  propose  devoting  to  this  notice 
of  Gower  and  its  interesting  people,  a  few  words  more  and  we  close  it. 
The  Cambrian  tourist  usually  overlooks  this  remote  and  sequestered  dis- 
trict, yet  that  it  affords  much  that  is  worthy  of  examination  is,  we 
think,  undeniable.  He,  then,  who,  weary  of  the  inanities  and  follies  of 
fashionable  and  artificial  life,  or  of  the  fret  and  tumult  of  this  business- 
driving  world,  longs  to  refresh  his  thirsty  soul  with  a  draught  from  the 
calm  and  pure  currents  of  Nature,  cannot,  in  our  opinion,  do  better 
than  devote  a  few  days  to  an  excursion  through  Gower.  Moving 
amongst  a  quaint  and  primitive-fashioned  people,  he  will  feel  as  though 
he  had  plunged  into  the  heart  of  a  former  century  :  new  scenes  and 
grotesque  characters  will  start  up  momently  before  him,  which,  if  he  be 
even  a  commonplace  observer  of  men  and  manners,  will  afford  him  no 
small  amount  of  edification  and  amusement ;  neither  will  he  deem  his 
time  wasted,  nor  his  money  misspent — reflections  which,  however  un- 
welcome, not  unfrequently  obtrude  themselves  on  those  who  make  more 
expensive  but  less  profltable  tours. 

2  B  2 
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A    STORY. 

Chap.  I. 

Fair  laugbfl  the  morn,  and  soft  the  zephjr  Uows, 

While  proudlj  ridmg  o*er  the  azure  reahn. 
In  gallant  trim  the  gilded  yossel  goes, 

Yoath  on  the  prow,  and  pleasure  at  the  hehn, 
Begardless  of  the  sweeping  whirlwind's  sway. 
That,  hush'd  in  grim  repose,  expects  his  evening  prey. 

Gbat's  Bard. 

It  was  Wednesday  of  the  second  week  in  April.  The  room  was 
such  as  when  living  Cuyp  loved  to  paint,  and  one  might  suppose  ha 
disimbodied  spirit  to  preside  over  and  rejoice  in.  It  might  be  about 
eight  o'clock.  The  sun  had  already  clomb  several  degrees  of  his  ma- 
tutinal journey :  he  shone  through  a  delicate  pearly  haze  on  a  land- 
scape quiet  and  beautiful  as  the  eye  could  wish,  giving  colour  to  some 
light  fleecy  clouds,  which  were  silently  and  imperceptibly  ascending  the 
blue  vault  of  heaven — pale  incense  of  Earth  to  the  great  spirit  of  the 
Universe. 

From  this  gentle  acclivity  of  the  Swansea-road,  let  us  look  west- 
ward.    Imbosomed  in  a  short  and  narrow  valley  beneath  us»  lies  the 
humble  village  of  Park-mill,  in  Gower.     On  our  right,  the  road,  skirted 
on  the  steep  side  by  picturesque,  yellow-washed  cottages,  and  on  the 
other  by  a  low  parapet-wall,  runs  (intersected  in  one  place  by  a  brook, 
over  which  is  thrown  a  rude  bridge  for  foot-passengers)  the  entire 
length  of  the  hollow,  and  becomes  lost  to  view  among  the  oak-woods 
and    moss-grown   rocks  which   at    the    valley's  end   it  encounters. 
Through  the  meadow  which  forms  the  centre  of  the  dale,  a  noble 
trout-stream  chafes  and  whirls  impetuously  along,    receiving  in  its 
sinuous  course,  first,  the  waters  from  a  mill,  which,  with  a  few  houses, 
may  be  seen  nestled  under  the  pendulous  cli£Fs  on  the  left ;  and  next, 
those  which  cross  the  road ;  together,  these  force  their  way  through  a 
disrupted  outlet  to  the  sea,  admitting,  in  their  passage  through  the 
sandbanks,  a  glimpse  of  that  noble  element,  now  heaving  gently  in 
the  sunbeams.    To  these  objects  add  the  sprawling  woods  which  clothe 
the  hill.tops,  the  scattered  groups  of  cattle  lying  ruminating  in  the 
dewy  pastures,  their  faces  turned  towards  '*  the  god  of  day,"  and  the 
picture  is  faithfully  complete. 

Lending  animation  to  this  quite  scene,  three  persons  ascend  the  hill 
-and  approach  us.  First  comes  a  respectable-looking,  elderly  yeoman, 
mounted  on  a  heavy,  unkempt,  black  horse,  and  leading  a  more  showy 
gray,  ready  saddled,  by  his  side.  He  wears  a  low-crowned  hat,  a  loose- 
tnade  great-coat  of  a  strawberry  colour,  and  huge  boots,  .which,  judg- 
ing by  their  long  brown  tops,  appear  to  have  had  their  origin  in  a 
fashion  of  some  forty  years  back,  since  when,  after  the  custom  of 
thrifty  people,  they  had  probably  been  laid  up  to  be  used  only  on  high- 
day  and  holiday  occasions,  of  which  we  may  be  assured  this  is  one. 
He  passes  slowly  in  the  direction  of  Swansea.  His  massive  features, 
fringed  by  locks  of  snowy  hair,  have  that  easy,  goodhumoured  look, 
which  belongs,  as  it  were  prescriptively,  to  those  who,  like  Sordido  ia 
the  comedy,  have  their  purses  heavy  and  their  hearts  light.    Absorbed 
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ia  his  own  agreeable  reflections,  he  seems  totally  indifferent  to  the 
charms  of  the  scenery  through  which  he  moves. 

Behind  him,  at  a  distance  of  some  hundred  yards,  follow  a  young 
man  and  woman  afoot.  The  summit  of  the  road  attained,  they  turn 
and  look  down  the  valley  beneath  them.  Nor  did  a  handsomer  couple 
ever  gaze  on  that  lovely  landscape.  Their  dress  and  carriage  indicate 
them  to  be  above  the  common  people  of  the  country. 

The  young  man  is  tall,  with  a  6gure  firmly-knit,  erect,  and  well- 
proportioned.  His  countenance,  if  physiognomy  may  be  trusted,  is 
the  index  of  a  noble  and  generous  soul.  His  brow,  as  far  as  can  be 
seen,  is  fair  and  ample,  his  nose  aquiline,  his  yellow  hair  fringes  a 
pair  of  downy,  weather-tanned  cheeks,  with  two  natural  ringlets;  while 
Jiis  blue  eyes,  and  finely-curved  mouth,  add  great  sweetness  of  ex- 
pression to  his  smile.  You  would  not  say  that  he  was  seven-and- 
twenty  years  old  ;  nor  that  he  was  accustomed  to  command  ;  yet  such 
is  the  case.  His  name  is  Benjamin  Rowe ;  he  is  the  sou  of  a  respect- 
able man,  captain  and  owner  of  a  small  schooner  trading  across  chan- 
nel, with  iron,  coal,  and  lime.  So  distinguished  has  been  his  charac- 
ter for  intelligence,  probity,  and  prudence,  that  he  has  been  for  these 
six  years  past  first-mate  of  a  large  barque  called  *'  The  Fav'rite  of 
Fortune,"  trading,  chiefly  in  copper  ore,  from  Swansea  to  Valparaiso, 
and  St.  Jago  de  Cuba.  About  three  months  ago  he  quitted  the  mer- 
chant-service, and  has  since  obtained  a  local  appointment  in  the  coast- 
guard— measures  he  was  prevailed  on  to  adopt  by  the  fair  girl  who 
now  stands  beside  him,  and  whom  he  intends  to]  marry  on  the  fol- 
lowing Monday.  It  is  to  make  the  requisite  arrangements  for  this 
event,  that,  in  company  with  her  father,  he  is  now  on  his  way  to  Swan- 
sea. 

The  girl  who  leans  upon  his  arm  is  *'  exceeding  beautiful  and  well- 
favoured,"  like  Rachel  of  old.  Her  name  is  Martha  Beynon.  She 
"wears  a  *'  drawn  bonnet*'  of  a  white  fabric,  with  a  deep  curtain  to 
screen  her  neck  from  the  sunbeams.  A  lilac-coloured  gown  fitting 
closely,  displays  to  advantage  a  somewhat  slender,  but  most  symme- 
trical figure.  Long-sleeved  mittens  of  a  black  material  are  drawn 
over  her  finely-moulded  arms.  Her  neck,  of  which  we  get  a  glimpse 
in  front,  above  the  kerchief  of  blue  gauze  that  covers  it,  is  perfectly 
fair  ;  but  the  charms  of  her  face, — who  shall  adequately  convey?  It 
18  one  of  those  gleesome,  laughing  countenances  that  betoken,  in  the 
possessor,  a  large  share  of  vivacity  and  good -temper.  Her  black  hair 
18  divided  with  scrupulous  exactness  over  a  lofty  forehead,  and  carried 
in  smooth  shining  bands  behind  her  ears,  imparting,  by  contrast,  the 
greatest  brilliancy  to  her  complexion.  Her  large,  dark,  lustrous  eyes 
have  a  remarkably  arch  and  mirthful  expression.  Her  nose  is  straight 
as  that  of  a  Greek  maiden  ;  her  cheeks  glow  richly  with  the  bloom  of 
health,  and  her  red  tempting  lips,  which  change  form  with  every  pass- 
ing emotion,  indicate  the  possession  of  an  exquisite  sensibility. 

After  gazing  some  time  in  silence  on  the  scene  below,  the  young 
man  exclaimed, 

"  Was  there  ever  spring  morning  more  beautiful  than  this !  To  my 
thinking,  the  transparent  mist  that  hangs  over  all  things  like  a  veil, 
gives  them  additional  interest." 
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*'  It  does/*  replied  the  girl ;  ''  the  air,  toOf  is  balmy  and  exbiUntest 
as  in  the  month  of  June/* 

**  Hark  !*'  cried  he,  *'  a  thrush  begins  to  sing.** 

**  Sweet  fellow,  I  hear  him,  and  think  I  can  name  the  very  treek 
sings  in." 

**  I,  too,  can  guess,*'  rejoined  Rowe ;  *'  he  is  in  yonder  huge  bir^ 
that  overhangs  the  house  of  Jacob  Tucker,  the  weaver.  I  w^l  re- 
member that  before  I  went  to  sea,  a  thrush  always  sang^  tbere  ia  tlie 


season." 


•*  You  have  named  the  very  tree  I  thought  of,"  rejoined  the  giri ; 
**  and  I  almost  fancy  I  can  see  him  amongst  the  green  budding  boagb 
at  its  top.'* 

*'  I  said,  as  we  were  passing  through  the  village,"  resumed  be,  **tbA 
to  me,  who  have  spent  so  much  of  my  time  on  the  broad  ocean,  the 
▼ery  clack  of  the  mill-hopper,  which  we  then  listened  to,  was  del^htfbi; 
but  how  much  more  so  is  the  song  of  this  poor  bird.  Naturalists  fSf 
it  is  the  song  of  love,  and  I  believe  it,  for  what  can  be  more  im- 
passioned and  tender  than  these  thick  flowing  notes." 

'*  Who  would  have  thought  that  a  rough  old  sailor  like  jou  could  be 
thus  moved  by  the  mere  song  of  a  bird  !"  cried  the  girl,  gaily. 

"  Indeed,*'  said  he,  '*  I  have  met  with  some  stern  rude  men  who  weie 
not  only  insensible  to  such  things  themselves,  butwoulJ  ridicule  tbo« 
who  were  not ;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  it  is  the  sailor  who  is  /WMt 
touched  by  them,  for  few  are  his  opportunities  of  enjoying  them." 

''  I  was  but  rallying  you,  dear  Ben  ;  and,  to  be  candid,  I  like  yoa 
the  better  for  your  sensibility,"  said  she,  in  a  most  afPectionate 
tone. 

**  How  often,"  rejoined  Rowe,  **  when  on  the  heaving  billows,  per- 
haps a  thousand  miles  from  land,  have  my  thoughts  sped  swiftly  to  the 
scene  now  spread  before  me,  to  beloved  home,  and  to  you  !"  (Here  be 
pressed  her  tenderly  to  his  breast.)  *'  Yes,  on  many  a  Sutiday  nufm^ 
ing,  in  particular,  the  decks  all  cleared,  the  ship  in  trim,  with  no  doty 
to  perform,  I  have  leant  on  the  bulwarks,  my  face  turned  towards 
dear  old  England,  and  have  seen  you  all  again, — have  heard  the  dear 
sound  of  the  church-bell  come  swinging  over  the  waters,  and  not  the 
less  vividly  because  the  mere  product  of  fancy.  At  such  times  mj 
heart  has  yearned  towards  you,  and,  reflecting  upon  the  serenity,  the 
comfort,  and  happiness  of  domestic  life,  I  have  lamented  the  cruel  des- 
tiny which  denied  it  me." 

Here  a  faint  halloo  was  heard  from  behind  them.  They  looked 
round  and  saw  the  old  man  on  horseback  beckoning  them. 

'*  I  declare  he  must  have  ridden  back  !*'  exclaimed  the  girl ;  *^  for 
when  I  last  looked  he  was  out  of  sight.  Come,  you  must  not  keep 
him  waiting." 

"  Farewell,  then  !  We  shall  return,  if  possible,  by  sundown ;  bat 
should  any  thing  keep  us  later,  there  is  moonlight,  you  know,  so  we 
shall  have  it  pleasant  to  ride  home." 

"  You  must  return  by  sunset,"  said  the  girl,  in  a  half-peremptory, 
half-coaxing  tone. 

**  Be  assured  we'll  endeavour  to ;  but  if  not,  you  must  remember 
how  much  we  have  to  do.     There  is  business,"  said  he,  smiling,  ''to 
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transact  with  surrogates,  jewellers'*  (here  the  fair  creature  hid  her 
face  for  a  few  instants  in  his  bosom),  '*  upholsterers,  tailors,  ay,  and 
milliners  too,  to  say  nothing  of  the  time  I  shall  be  at  the  custom-house 
getting  my  certificate  of  probation,  so  that  I  may  be  on  full  pay  at 
once." 

"  Well,  well,"  interposed  the  girl,  **  I  shall  look  to  meet  you  here 
about  sunset  or  shortly  after,  and  till  then,  farewell." 

A  single  embrace  and  they  parted.  The  young  man  bounded 
swiftly  to  his  intended  father-in-law,  mounted  his  horse,  made  a  wave 
of  the  hand  to  her  who  watched  him,  and  then  advanced  at  a  rapid  pace 
towards  Swansea. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  girl  directed  her  steps  homewards.  She  did 
not  follow  the  road  they  had  come,  but  took  a  footpath  through  the 
pasture  beside  the  trout-stream.  Her  innocent  bosom  was  filled  with 
joy,  and  her  swelling  feelings  found  vent  in  a  song,  which  she 
bummed  quietly  to  herself.  It  was  one  of  Robin  Burns's  impassioned 
lyrics,  and  doubtless  suggested  to  her  by  her  own  condition  and  happy 
prospects.  This  done,  she  stepped  aside  to  gather,  out  of  pure  play- 
fulness, a  few  primroses  that  had  spread  their  yellow  petals  to  the 
morning  sun ;  after  which,  she  walked  quickly  home  with  a  heart  as 
guileless  and  light  as  ever  beat  in  the  bosom  of  maiden. 

There  are  probably  some  readers  who  imagine  what  they  have 
already  heard  Rowe  utter  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  plain  matter-of- 
fact  character  of  the  British  sailor.  Nor  may  such,  uninformed  as  they 
yet  are  of  the  superior  texture  of  his  mind,  be  deemed  hypercritical. 
But,  in  fact,  between  Benjamin  Rowe  and  the  common  mass  of  seamen, 
even  of  his  own  rank,  a  wide  difference  prevailed.  Gallant,  generous, 
warm- hearted,  he  was  brave  as  a  lion ;  so  far  the  resemblance  between 
them  might  hold  good,  but  no  farther  :  the  liberal  education  he  had 
received,  and  the  high  character  of  his  intellect,  placed  him  above 
them.  Again,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  he  has  hitherto  spoken 
under  the  influence  of  passion,  the  very  nature  of  which  is  to  elevate 
the  perceptive  faculties,  and  tincture  all  things  with  the  hues  of  senti* 
ment. 

The  sun  has  set :  a  flood  of  saffron  glory  streams  zenithward  from 
behind  the  black  crest  of  Cefn-Bryn,  and  diffuses  its  deepening  hues 
over  the  landscape  beneath.  A  girl  is  seen  following  the  path  beside 
Parkmlll-brook  towards  the  Swansea-road; — it  is  Martha  Beynon. 
Her  face  is  the  personification  of  joyfulness,  and  walking  with  a 
light,  quick  step,  she  soon  gains  the  eminence  where  this  morning  she 
parted  with  her  lover.  Here  she  walks  leisurely  to  and  fro  in  the  twi- 
light ;  her  thoughts  given  solely  to  him  whose  return  is  now  moment- 
arily expected. 

Light  and  sparkling  as  was  its  surface,  the  current  of  her  affection 
vas  nevertheless  deep  and  strong ;  it  had  set  once  and  for  ever  on  Ben- 
jamin Rowe ;  and  he  was  worthy  of  her  choice.  She  now  amused 
herself  by  retracing  in  memory  the  progress  of  her  love  for  him.  How, 
"when  he  returned  half-yearly  from  Bristol  school,  young  as  she  then 
was,  she  had  never  failed  noting  how  much  he  had  ripened  in  come- 
liness of  person  and  in  mind.  She  remembered,  too,  the  glowing 
pleasure  she  had  thus  early  experienced  at  witnessing  his  gallant  and 
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intrepid  nature  ;  but  above  all  things  in  the  marked  deference  and  at- 
tention he  constantly  paid  her.  The  evening  hour,  the  very  aspect  of 
nature  at  the  time,  even  the  odour  of  the  sweetbrier-hedge  at  the  bot- 
tom of  her  father's  garden,  when,  after  returning  from  his  first  foreign 
voyage,  he  made  the  earliest  declaration  of  his  love,  and  the  sweet 
intoxication  of  her  feelings  on  that  occasion,  recurred  once  more  in 
all  their  freshness  to  her  imagination.  Then  came,  as  it  were  to 
heighten  her  joy  by  contrast  with  her  present  circumstances,  the  re- 
collection of  long  dreary  months  of  unavoidable  separation,  and  the 
solicitude  she  had  constantly  felt  during  these  protracted  intervals. 
Yet  had  her  heart  never  faltered  in  its  affection,  nor  did  she  for  an  in- 
stant suspect  his.  But  now  the  consummation  of  earthly  happiness 
was  nigh  at  hand :  she  would  be  married  on  Monday ;  and  many  were 
the  fond  projects  for  the  future  her  active  fancy  indulged  in. 

Night  fairly  sets  in  ;  and  shortly  an  exceeding  faint  gleam  of  yellow 
light  steals  down  the  road.  Upon  this  the  girl,  who  during  medita- 
tion had  kept  her  gaze  fixed  steadfastly  on  the  ground,  stops,  raises 
her  dark  eyes,  and  looks  eastward.  The  moon  is  rising.  All  nature 
is  silent ;  as  though  pausing  to  witness  the  majestic  spectacle*  The 
huge  orb  increases  constantly,  until  at  length  her  full  disk  is  revealed  : 
an  instant  she  seems  to  pause  on  the  deep  blue  horizon  ;  then  spring  ag 
it  were  with  a  bound,  into  the  star-bespangled  firmament.  Having  en- 
joyed this  scene,  the  fair  creature  turns  and  renews  her  sauntering  walk. 
Presently  she  hears  the  clatter  of  approaching  horses;  her  pulse 
quickens  at  the  sound.  Yet  a  few  seconds  more  and  Benjamin  Rowe 
clasps  her  in  his  arms, 

"  Well,  dear  father,"  cried  the  girl,  "  you  are  returned  in  pretty 
good  time.  You  may  take  Ben*s  horse,  for  we  shall  walk  home  toge- 
ther. 

*'  Yes,"  added  the  young  man,  exchanging  glances  with  her,  '*  and 
as  the  night's  so  clear  and  mild  yon  mustn't  expect  us  these  two  hours 
at  least;  for  we  intend  taking  a  stroll  on  the  beach  ;  but  I  promise 
you  we'll  not  be  later  than  half- past  nine." 

•'  Very  well,  my  children,"  replied  the  old  man  :  "  I  shall  be  abed 
by  that  time,  you  know,  Martha ;  but  your  brother  and  sister  will  wait 
for  you." 

With  these  last  words  he  rode  forward,  and  the  young  cougle  fol- 
lowed until  they  reached  a  lane,  which,  bearing  to  the  left,  led  to  the 
seashore;  here  they  quitted  the  main-road.  Locked  in  each  other's 
arms  they  walked  a  while  in  silence ;  at  length  the  young  man  said, 

*'  Every  thing  has  gone  well  with  us  to-day,  dear  Martha ;  I  am 
passed  at  the  custom-house,  and  my  duties  begin  when  our  neighbour, 
Clarke,  whom  I  succeed,  receives  permission  to  retire :  which  will  be 
some  time  within  this  fortnight;  in  the  mean  while  my  pay  is  allowed 


me." 


'*  Good  news,  indeed !"  cried  the  girl,  "  that  fortnight  shall  be  a 
holiday  which  we'll  spend  wholly  to  ourselves ;  and  oh !  Ben,  how 
happy  we  shall  be  !*' 

**  Whilst  I  was  engaged  at  the  custom-house,"  resumed  Rowe, 
''your  father  selected  and  purchased  the  last  requisites  for  our 
hocse,  and  they  will  be  in  their  intended  places  before  this  time  to- 


morrow." 
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"  I  confess  I  long  to  see  the  result  of  the  preparations  which  have 
been  so  long  in  progress  about  our  new  house ;  but  custom  forbids, 
and  I  may  not.  Your  mother  tells  me  it  is  very  neatly  and  comfortably 
furnished." 

*•  I  believe  every  thing  is  now  complete,"  replied  he,  "  both  as  re- 
gards the  house  and  other  particulars.  Your  father  has  our  marriage 
licence,  but  I  have  the  ring,  which  I'll  presently  show  you." 

This  last  sentence  was  accompanied  by  a  caress. 

By  this  time  they  had  passed  a  deep  sandy  defile  in  the  burrows, 
and  reached  the  shore.  Here  they  paused  to  gaze  on  the  magnificent 
prospect  that  burst  upon  their  sight.  Away  to  the  right  and  left,  the 
rocky  horns  of  Oxwich-bay  stretched  far  into  the  broad  blue  sea. 
Forming  a  dim  horizon,  the  cold  gray  hills  of  Devon  and  Cornwall 
werejusttobe  descried:  whilst  in  the  middle  distance  glanced  the 
white  sails  of  sundry  merchant- vessels  bound  for  various  destinations, 
up,  down,  and  across  channel.  In  the  direction  of  the  moon,  which 
shone  through  neariy  a  cloudless  atmosphere,  a  long  line  of  pale  green 
light  glittered  upon  the  live  waters,  and  spread  itself  less  distinctly 
over  the  wet  sands  at  their  feet.  It  was  full  tide  ;  the  grand  element 
was  calm  and  voiceless ;  a  splendid  example  of  power  in  repose. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  a  slight  wave  gathered,  rolled,  then  leapt  playfully 
on  the  beach,  lifting  on  its  glassy  bosom  the  few  sea-birds  which,  in 
its  shore-sweeping  course,  it  had  overtaken. 

Now  the  hearts  of  this  young  couple,  already  full  even  to  overflow- 
iog,  were  nevertheless  sensibly  moved  by  the  tranquil  loveliness  of  the 
scene. 

"  Oh,  this  is  a  beautiful  and  happy  world  l"  exclaimed  the  girl 

ecstatically. 

"Truly  it  is,"  replied  Rowe,  "  and  that  not  the  less  because  there 
are  some  who  neither  see  nor  feel  it  to  be  so.  No  doubt  much  depends 
upon  the  position  whence  it  is  viewed ;  ours  is  the  most  favourable, 
and  I'm  sure  we're  thankful  for  it" 

"  How  much  better  is  it,"  said  she,  as  they  strolled  forwards  on  the 
sands,  "  that  you  should  be  here,  than  exposed  to  all  the  chances  and 
changes  of  the  seaman's  life  !" 

**  For  what  are  usually  termed  the  pleasures  of  the  sailor's  life,  I  had 
never  much  taste  ;  in  fact,  excepting  for  its  emolument,  and  the  ex- 
citement of  adventure,  it  had  few  charms  for  me ;  and  these  I  gladly 
resign  for  your  sake." 

A  momentary  but  expressive  look  from  the  girl  sufficiently  rewarded 

this  avowal- 
Walking  idly  onwards,  at  length  they  reached  a  point  of  the  shore 
where  the  sands  terminated  in  a  sea-erected  terrace  of  shingle.  At 
this  spot  lay  a  huge  detached  fragment  of  rock,  now  far  above  tide- 
way, but  which  had  undoubtedly  been  cast  up  to  its  present  position  at 
some  remote  period,  by  the  sea.  It  was  nearly  breast-high,  flat  at  the 
top,  and  in  figure  somewhat  resembled  a  table;  a  circumstance  which 
had  induced  the  village  children  (who  on  fine  evenings  often  came 
here  to  play)  to  call  it  "  the  table  stone ;"  and  by  that  name,  in  fact, 
it  was  generally  known.  Here  our  young  couple  halted,  and  leaned 
themselves  against  the  rock. 
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'' '  I  see  a  gannet,  or  an  albatross/  was  my  reply. 

*' '  That's  it,  sir/  rejoined  he,  ^  that's  Chummy^s  sperit  as  sure  as  I 
liye.  Now  this  is  what  happened.  Just  afore  you  came  up,  as  I  was 
turning  over  in  my  head  what  I  should  clear  by  this  trip  s  venture,  and 
what  I  should  do  with  it,  I  heard  a  sort  of  flutter  in  the  shrouds,  not 
like  that  of  canvass ;  so  I  looked  up,  and  there  was  that  bird  just  get- 
ting clear  of  the  crosstrees.  It  must  be  Chumroy's  sperit ;  for  where 
could  the  fowl  come  from,  and  I  not  see  him  coming?' 

'*  ^  From  the  ice,'  said  I,  '  or  perhaps  from  the  land ;  for  we  are 
quite  near  enough,  just  now ;  besides,  we  often  meet  with  birds  in  these 
latitudes.' 

«<  <  But  what  brought  him  in  the  rigging,'  reiterated  he^  '  for  he 
wasn't  well  clear  of  it  when  I  saw  him  first,  I'll  take  my  'davy  oath.' 

**  To  this  question  I  made  no  reply  ;  for,  though  estimable  in  roost 
other  points  of  character,  I  knew  him  to  be  grossly  superstitious,  as 
indeed  most  sailors  are ;  and  that,  say  whatever  I  might,  I  should 
neither  convince  him  of  my  sincerity,  nor  of  his  own  folly ;  and 
I  confess  I  was  curious  enough  myself  to  go  forward  and  inquire  of 
the  watch  respecting  it.  They  had  seen  the  bird  close  to  the  vessel, 
but  not  in  the  shrouds,  as  Amos  Bound  had  affirmed  he  saw  it. 

^'  I  did  not  go  below  again  until  that  watch  was  relieved ;  but  when 
that  was  done,  as  I  set  my  foot  on  the  companion  to  descend,  I  felt  a 
violent  blow  on  the  back  of  my  neck.  It  seemed  actually  so  real  that 
I  turned  instantly,  fancying  I  had  been  set  upon  by  one  of  the  crew  ; 
but  there  was  no  one  near :  I  had  been  stricken  by  the  fever,  and  went 
down  shivering  to  my  berth.  The  details  of  that  cruel  sickness,  and 
the  months  spent  at  home,  dear  Martha,  and  with  you,  in  recovering 
from  its  effects,  and  how  much  I  owe  to  your  affectionate  kindness,  I 
need  not  repeat.  1  must  add,  1  have  a  strong  suspicion  that  these  un- 
pleasant events  happened  on  this  very  night  was  two  years ;  so  you  see 
my  reason  for  being  struck  with  the  coincidence.*' 

''  Well,*'  said  the  girl,  '*  and  suppose  you  did  see  a  white  sea-bird 
flying  in  a  certain  direction  that  night,  and  have  seen  another  fly  in 
much  the  same  way  exactly  two  years  after ;  sea-fowl  are  common 
enough,  and  does  it  follow  that  any  thing  unpleasant  should  succeed 
in  this  instance,  as  there  did  in  that?  for  I  conclude  it  is  an  appre- 
hension of  this  kind  that  disturbs  you." 

"Certainly  not,"  replied  Rowe,  *'yet  I  own  it  did  disturb  me; 
though  why,  I  can't  satisfactorily  explain,  even  to  myself." 

**  You  wished  me  to  say  whether  or  not  you  were  superstitious.  Now 
if  you  are  really  afiected  by  this  incident,  I  must  decide  that  you 


are." 


'*  Even  then  you  would  but  confirm  my  own  suspicions :  one's  cha- 
racter insensibly  becomes  tinged  with  the  hues  of  the  society  we  live 
in ;  and  that  must  be  my  excuse.  But  whatever  awaits  us,  the  present 
at  least  is  ours,  and  I  am  happy.  The  warp  of  our  destinies  is  already 
spread ;  we  can  neither  add  to  nor  abridge  its  length  ;  all  that  we  may 
do  is  to  vary  slightly  the  colour  and  texture  of  the  woof.  Enough 
for  me  then  to  deserve  well,  and  leave  the  rest  to  the  care  of  Provi- 
dence." 

"  Oh  why,  dear  Ben,  do  we  talk  so  seriously?"  cried  the  girl,  look- 
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Ing  earnestly  into  his  now  thoughtful  face.  ''The  world  opens  fairlj 
and  sunnily  for  us :  nothing  can  be  brighter  than  our  prospects.  As  a 
boy  you  were  gleeful  enough,  but  of  late  years  you  are  somewhat  in- 
clined to  gravity ;  I  hope  to  attemper  that  with  mirthfulness  in  the 
happy  days  to  come/' 

To  this  closing  sally  of  the  girl's  Rowe  answered  by  an  embrace.  Of 
the  endearments  that  followed,  we  have  nothing  to  say  further  than  that 
they  were  blameless,  fervid,  and  reciprocal.  In  them  Rowe  forgot  the 
ominous  impressions  that  had  disturbed  him ;  whilst  the  girl,  rapt 
in  an  ecstasy  of  the  purest  love,  scrupled  not  to  avow  the  depth  of  her 
affection,  the  sjncere  passionate  devotion  of  her  heart. 

After  a  while  they  rose  to  return  home.  They  amused  themselves 
on  the  way  by  framing  little  schemes  of  future  pleasure,  which  were 
not  merely  to  take  date  from  their  wedding,  but  to  embrace  every 
available  moment  up  to  that  day.  It  was  in  the  porch  of  old  Beynon's 
house  that,  after  many  frivolous  leave-takings,  and  with  the  joyous 
anticipation  of  meeting  early  on  the  morrow,  the  young  couple  parted. 
They  never  met  again  in  this  world. 


Chap.  II. 

Thou  holy  one,  call  thy  child  away! 
Tve  lived  and  loved,  and  that  waa  to-day, 
MiJce  ready  my  grave-clothes  to-morrow. 

Schiller's  WaUaistem. 

The  following  morning,  about  the  time  she  expected  Rowe,  Martha 
Beynon  received  a  letter  from  him.  Her  heart  beat  quick  with  anxiety 
as  she  opened  it.    Xhe  contents  were  as  follows  : 

"  Port  Eynon,  Thursday  morning. 
"  Dearest  Martha, 
"On  my  return  home  last  night,  I  found  that,  during  the  few  hours 
of  my  absence,  my  father  had  been  seized  with  a  violent  fit  of  the 
gout,  which  you  know  usually  attacks  him  at  this  season.  Our  vessel 
now  lies  at  the  pier  ready  laden,  and  as  he  is  unable  to  run  across 
channel  with  her,  I  am  obliged  to  perform  that  duty.  This  unlucky 
accident  is  the  more  provoking  just  now,  as  it  upsets  the  arrangements 
we  had  made  for  our  amusement  till  Monday.  I  go  to  the  usual  place 
(Appledore),  and  hope  to  discharge  cargo  in  time  for  to-morrow  eve- 
ning's tide ;  at  all  events,  I  shall  not  be  later  than  Saturday  morning, 
when  I  shall  have  again  the  unspeakable  happiness  of  meeting  you. 
Till  then, 

"  Believe  me, 

"  Most  devotedly  yours, 

"  Benjamin  Rowe." 

Although  much  disappointed,  Martha  Beynon  felt  easier  when  she 
had  read  this  letter.  As  a  boy,  Rowe  had  been  across  channel  a  hun- 
dred times,  and  his  father  had  grown  old  in  the  same  traffic ;  so  she 
had  no  particular  fears  as  to  his  safety.     Yet  she  wished  it  had  not 
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bad  carried  her  over  the  bar,  and  she  had  probably  sunk  in  deep  water. 
A  few  casks  and  spars  were  thrown  ashore,  but  neither  Rowe  nor  the 
vessel  was  ever  seen  ag:ain. 

Let  us  now  look  in  at  the  farmhouse  nearest  to  Ozwich-pointy  where 
Rowe*s  mother  and  Martha  Beynon  have  passed  a  night  of  agonizing 
suspense.  News  of  the  schooner's  disappearance  has  already  reached 
them. 

A  fine,  middle-aged  woman  is  seen  walking  hurriedly  about  a  large 
room,  with  that  impatient  swinging  motion  of  the  shoulders  which  be- 
tokens insutferable  distress.  It  is  Rowe*s  mother.  Friends  surround 
her,  all  deeply  afflicted  at  her  bereavement,  but,  absorbed  in  grief,  she  i% 
insensible  to  their  condolences.  Soon  as  one  paroxysm  of  anguish  has 
passed,  some  tender  reminiscence,  some  endearing  trait  of  him  she 
has  for  ever  lost,  recurs  vividly  to  her  imagination,  and  she  tears  her 
hair  with  distraction. 

In  a  chamber  up  stairs  lies  Martha  Beynon.  Though  the  daylight 
streams  in  through  the  blue-checkered  curtain,  candles  are  still  burning 
in  the  apartment ; — its  inmates  have  had  something  more  momentous  to 
attend  to.  This  should  have  been  poor  Martha's  wedding-day — a  day 
of  joy  and  festivity  :  behold  the  contrast  I  and  learn  how  futile  are 
man's  surest  calculations  while  inhabiting  this  sorrowful  planet,  the 
earth.  Stretched  on  a  bed  in  a  swoon,  her  head  supported  by  her  sob- 
bing mother,  lies  the  unhappy  girl !  Her  lips  are  colourless ;  cold 
drops  of  sweat  bedew  her  pallid  brow.  The  kind  old  village  surgeon, 
who  has  been  with  her  through  the  night,  is  administering  brandy  as  a 
restorative.  She  revives  and  looks  languidly  round  her  as  though  she 
wondered  what  all  this  might  mean ;  but  soon  awaking  to  a  sense  of  her 
real  position,  again  relapses.  At  the  foot  of  the  bed  kneels  her  hoary* 
headed  father,  and  her  brother  and  sister  stand  weeping  over  her. 

Murmur  not,  repine  not,  at  the  incomprehensible  decrees  of  Provi- 
dence. Look  around  thee,  mortal !  and  seeing  that  throughout  the 
material  world,  all  things  ultimately  work  out  a  good  purpose,  believe 
that  in  the  immaterial^  and  especially  as  regards  the  human  soul,  the 
same  beneficent  law  is  in  operation.  This  world  has  but  the  embryo, 
the  ytp€(ns  of  life  as  its  operation  ;  but  beyond  it  bright  vistas  of  more 
perfect  being  burst  upon  the  astonished  view,  and  he  who  is  called 

there  earliest  may  be  deemed  the  most  favoured. 

♦  ♦•*•• 

Seven  years  have  elapsed  since  the  death  of  Benjamin  Rowe.  It  is 
a  cold  winter's  day,  and  there  is  snow  falling.  Heedless  of  this,  a 
female  sits  beside  the  black  and  turbid  stream  in  the  village  of  Park 
Mill.  She  wears  a  dark-red,  weather-stained  cloak,  sorely  tattered  at 
the  edges,  but  showing  marks  of  frequent  repair.  Her  head  is  «»• 
covered^  and  its  long  black  hair  falls  in  lank  masses  upon  her  bosom* 
Beside  her  on  the  ground  lies  an  unshapely  straw-bonnet,  filled  with 
dead  leaves.  When  you  look  at  her  anxious,  restless  eye,  her  at- 
tenuated melancholy  features, — which,  nevertheless,  exhibit  traces  of 
former  beauty, — you  hardly  need  the  additional  evidence  of  her  ex* 
posed  condition  at  this  inclement  hour,  to  be  satisfied  she  is  deranged. 
It  is  a  face  you  remember  to  have  seen  before,  but  when  and  where  ? 
Can  this  be  the  fair,  joyous-hearted  girl  whom,  years  back,  we  sawstoop- 
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ing  in  the  warm  sunlight  to  gather  flowers  in  this  very  field  ?  It  is,  alas ! 
it  is  Martha  Beynon  ! 

She  takes  a  withered  leaf  from  her  bonnet,  writes  upon  it  with  a  small 
stick,  then  casts  it  into  the  hurrying  current  of  the  brook  ;  another, 
and  yet  another  is  used  in  the  same  way.  Curious  to  learn  what  she 
means  by  this,  you  inquire  of  her ;  she  replies, 

'^  I  am  writing  letters  to  my  husband»  who  was  taken  from  me  on 
my  wedding-day ;  they  will  be  at  sea  in  half  an  hour,  and  then  he'll 
read  them, — ay,  and  understand  them  too,  though  I  dare  say  you 
can't." 

Suddenly  she  sees  a  wren,  creeping  among  the  twigs  of  an  alderbush 
by  her  side ;  her  light  mind  is  instantly  diverted  from  its  previous  oc- 
cupation. 

**  Ah,"  cries  she,  drawing  some  crimson  hawthorn-berries  from  her 
bosom,  and  throwing  them  to  the  bird,  **  see,  I  have  not  forgotten  thee. 
Poor  chittering  thing !  thou  art  cold ;  thou  shalt  have  more  if  I  see 
thee  next  time  I  come  this  way." 

Touched  with  pity  at  her  affliction,  and  seeing  you  can  be  of  no  ser- 
vice to  her,  you  turn  and  leave  the  place. 

For  months  after  Rowe's  death,  Martha  Beynon  lay  in  a  state  of 
complete  prostration  of  intellect:  neither  could  the  ablest  medical 
skill,  nor  the  affectionate  attentions  of  her  family,  restore  her.  She 
remained  where  they  placed  her,  took  what  was  given  her,  did  what 
she  was  bidden,  but  showed  interest  in  nothing.  They  tried  change 
of  air  and  scene — the  usual  remedies,  and  led  her  into  amusements, 
hoping  to  awake  her  faculties  by  those  means,  but  all  to  no  purpose. 
A  cruel  accident  had  rent  her  devoted  heart,  and  henceforward,  like 
a  cracked  bell,  no  human  art  could  educe  from  it  such  joyous  tones  as 
it  once  had  given  forth. 

At  length  her  mind  became  more  active,  but  with  its  increased  ac- 
tivity delusion  began  to  appear.  She  fancied  she  was  married,  and  had 
lost  her  husband  on  her  wedding-day.  Under  this  impression  she  wore  the 
ring,  which  Rowe  had  left  in  her  keeping,  to  the  day  of  her  death ;  bu  t  the 
most  singular  of  the  hallucinations  she  laboured  under  was,  that  she  still 
held  communion  with  his  spirit.  Despite  all  entreaties  to  the  contrary, 
she  spent  hours  nightly  on  the  beach,  chiefly  at  **  the  Table  Stone," 
holding  converse,  as  she  said,  with  her  husband.  This  was  the  cause 
of  great  distress  to  her  relatives,  who,  at  length,  knowing  she  had  a  high 
respect  for  their  clergyman,  begged  him  to  go  down  one  night  and 
reason  with  her  on  the  subject.  He  did  as  they  desired  hitn  ;  and  she 
told  him  that  when  there,  Rowe  was  constantly  visible  to  her  at  a  cer- 
tain spot,  which  she  indicated  off  Oxwich-point;  and  that  she  held 
converse  with  his  spirit  at  that  distance  by  sympathies,  for  no  words 
ever  passed  between  them.  The  purport  of  these  mysterious  con- 
ferences she  would  not  either  then  or  afterwards  discover ;  but  she  said 
he  waited  for  her,  and  that  she  hoped  soon  to  join  him.  The  good 
man  perceiving  the  sincerity  of  her  belief  in  this  remarkable  delusion, 
and  that  any  attempt'at' remonstrance  or  persuasion  would  be  hopeless, 
offered  up  a  silent  prayer  to  Him  who  could  alone  relieve  her,  and 
withdrew. 

There  were  periods  when  her  lamentable  visitation  deepened  percep- 
tibly in  severity.      At  such  times  she  would  wander  miles  from  home, 
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but  night  invariably  brought  her  to  "  the  Table  Stone,"  The  quick 
perception  of  children  soon  fixed  upon  the  eccentricities  of  *•  Crazy 
Martha,*'  and  by  that  name,  in  the  course  of  time,  ahe  became  gene- 
rally known.  Even  in  her  darkest  moods  she  was,  in  her  frivdoas 
way,  affectionate  and  harmless ;  so  harmless,  in  fact,  that  the  very 
blackbirds,  which  at  the  wintry  season  hopped  about  her  father's  garden 
(where  she  fed  them  with  the  berries  gathered  in  her  wanderings),  barely 
turned  aside  for  her,  but  looked  boldly  up  when  she  passed  them, 
as  though  they  wondered  to  see  a  human  being  so  gentle. 

Early  one  frosty  morning  in  January  last,  as  two  sturdy,  booted 
fishermen  were  plodding  down  the  beach  towards  a  sheltered  part  of 
the  bay  where  their  skiffs  lay  moored,  they  descried  Martha  Beyiion, 
though  yet  a  considerable  way  off,  at  her  accustomed  post] "  the  Table 
Stone." 

'*  Bless  me!"  exclaimed  the  one,  '' there*s  poor  crazy  Martha  still 
looking  for  Ben  Rowe." 

*' Ah,  see  what  a  thing  it  is  to  be  out  of  one's  right  mind  !"  said  the 
other;  "  very  likely  she  have  crept  out  from  home  after  bedtime,  and 
have  been  in  that  bleak  place  all  night ;  for  she  have  done  so  before 
now." 

*'  How  still  she  is  !"  observed  the  first  speaker ;  **  though  she  must 
hear  us  walking  over  this  shingle,  she  takes  no  notice." 

They  approached,  and,  to  their  distress,  for  they  loved  and  pitied  her, 
found  Martha  Bey n on  lifeless  :  she  had  perished  of  intense  cold.  She 
was  leaning  forward  on  the  rock,  and  from  the  attitude  she  had  so  sin- 
gularly preserved,  life  must  have  passed  away  without  pain.  It  was 
her  usual  posture  when  at  that  place.  Her  hands  clasped  her^temples 
as  though  to  still  their  throbbing,  and  at  the  same  time  to  support  her 
head.  Her  colourless,  but  still  handsome  features  wore  a  less  melan* 
choly  expression,  than  had  been  their  wont  ever  since  her  bereave- 
ment. She  was  dressed  as  usual,  excepting  that  her  bonnet  was  gone* 
probably  driven  away  to  sea  by  the  night  wind.  Her  long  silky  eye- 
lashes and  black  hair,  which  hung  in  dishevelled  masses  over  her 
shoulders,  glittered  with  the  thick  huar-frost,  as  though  powdered  with 
diamonds.  From  the  direction  of  her  face  it  was  evident  that  she  had 
been  looking  at  Oxwich- point.  Her  last  earthly  look  had  been  given 
to  her  spectre  bridegroom. 

The  fourth  day  since  the  girl's  death  draws  near  its  close.  A  heavy 
black  sky  overhangs  the  earth  and  sea,  as  with  a  pall.  There  is  not  a 
breath  of  wind  stirring  to  curl  the  gloomy  waters.  The  sluggish  waves 
sob  audibly  in  the  hollow  of  the  rocks,  or  fall  upon  the  hard  shore 
with  a  groan.  A  funeral  moves  slowly  and  silently  across  Oxwich 
sands,  towards  the  gray  old  church,  under  the  dead  oak-woods  at  the 
western  elbow  of  the  bay.  Tottering  feebly  after  it  are  a  grief-bowed 
old  man  and  woman ;  then  follow  others  equally  distressed,  though 
younger  and  better  able  to  sustain  it ;  and  a  large  concourse  of  respect- 
aoly  dressed  people,  comprising  both  sexes,  closes  the  solemn  proces- 
sion. The  pall  is  skirted  with  white  silk,  and  the  hatbands  are  tied 
with  ribbon  of  the  same  colour.  At  measured  intervals,  the  dolefal 
sound  of  a  bell  comes  booming  through  the  stagnant  air :  it  is  the 
funeral  knell  of  Martha  Beynon. 
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No.  X. 

STORY  OF  A  GENIUS. 

There  is  a  certain  great  city  within  the  shores  of  these  islands, 
which  we  shall  indicate  by  two  letters  of  the  alphabet,  with  a  minus 
between,  thus  A — z.  This  is  not  from  any  fear  of  detection  in  un- 
truth, were  we  to  name  the  actual  place  where  our  characters  acted 
— our  incidents  occurred ;  but,  among  divers  other  weighty  reasons 
(the  concealment  of  our  own  particular  whereabouts,  being  not  the 
least  influential),  because  we  are  aware  that  such  mystic  symbols  for 
places,  along  with  duly  musical  names  for  personages,  heighten  in  a 
great  degree  the  feelings  of  interest  and  delight,  wherewith  any  narra- 
tive is  perused. 

Again — each  reader,  on  meeting  with  such  an  algebraical  denomina- 
tion for  a  place,  has  less  difficulty  in  attaching  to  it  the  idea  of  his  own 
particular  scene,  and  his  own  peculiar  sympathies. 

**  Bless  me !  it  is  nothing  but  London,"  cries  one. 

**  Dublin  !  by  all  the  goddesses,"  shouts  another. 

A  third  swears  by  York^  and  a  fourth  is  ready  to  do  battle  for  Brum- 
magem. 

But  thou,  fairest,  whose  small  white  fingers  are  now  pressing  asun- 
der the  leaves  (of  Colbum's  Magazine) — fingers  which  I  have  watched, 
night  after  night,  as  they  danced,  twinkling  in  fairy  flatterings  over 
the  ivory  keys,  the  while  my  heart  swelled  within  me,  flooded  with  the 
melody  they  elicited — thou  who  wert  for  years  the  confidant  of  my 
hopes  and  schemes,  my  joys  and  griefs ;  of  friends,  my  most  beloved, 
though  not  my  love ;  well  knowest  thou  the  noble  city  I  allude  to,  and 
sweet,  sweet — albeit  lost  to  me — will  be  the  smile  wherewith  will  be 
^welcomed  each  lineament  of  its  description  ! 

A — z  stands  on  a  broad  and  fertile  plain  on  the  banks  of  a  great 
river.  This  plain  is  from  one  to  four  or  five  miles  wide,  and  is 
bounded  by  some  elevations,  which  a  Scot  or  a  Welshman  could  hardly 
find  it  in  his  heart  to  call  hills.  Close  to  the  base  of  the  more 
northerly  of  these  ranges  flows  the  stream,  westwards.  Along  the  side 
of  the  southern  again,  a  beautifully-winding  canal  has  been  conducted. 
It  was  intended  to  connect  the  town  with  a  rich*  mining-district,  but 
never  was  completed,  and  is  little  used. 

Between  the  river  and  the  canal  stretches,  south-westward,  a  dis- 
trict called  the  Woodlands,  which  has  been  chosen  by  several  of  the 
magnates  of  the  city  for  sites  to  their  country  domains.  It  is  a  level 
and  extremely  fertile  piece  of  alluvial  land,  studded  with  one  or  two 
abrupt,  rocky,  wood-covered  hillocks,  rising  like  islands,  and  every 
where  intersected  by  a  labyrinth  of  small  roads  and  green-hedged 
lanes,  leading  between  the  mansions,  and  from  them  to  the  highways, 
the  river,  or  the  canal. 

Most  of  these  lanes  are  bordered  with  trees,  some  of  them  com- 
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pletely  overshadowed  and  covered  in  for  considerable  distances,  looking 
like  tunnels  through  hills  of  foliage.  The  feeling  of  fragrant  damp* 
ness  in  such  situations  is,  on  a  sultry  day,  most  refreshing;  and  when, 
on  emerging  from  under  the  leafy  arch,  that  you  have  seen  bright  and 
vivid  before  you,  the  sun  strikes  upon  you  with  all  his  joyous  light  and 
ivarmth ;  and  between  the  elms  that  dot  the  wayside,  you  see  over 
fields  of  waving  corn,  or  haply  of  fallow  pasture,  the  grove-embowered 
dwellings  of  the  princely  citizens,  with  their  white  chimneys,  and  blue 
slate-roofs  shining  in  the  sunbeams,  and  hear  the  bark  of  some  watch- 
dog, or  the  wild  scream  of  a  distant  peacock,  breaking  the  harmony  of 
the  lark  and  throstle,  and  the  hum  of  countless  insects ;  while  eke 
another  sense  is  borne  down  with  the  odour  of  the  wild  rose,  the  haw« 
thorn  blossom,  or  flowering  bean-field,  you  become  perceptive  of  a  de- 
light equal  in  intensity  to  any  heuven  has  spared  to  fallen  creatures. 
The  feeling  of  loneliness  enhances,  to  a  great  degree,  the  luxury  of  the 
scene.  You  may  wander  for  hours  in  this  rural  maze  of  field,  and 
wood,  and  water,  without  seeing  an  individual,  except,  perhaps,  a 
whistling  country-boy,  lounging  idly  along,  or  some  old  man  sitting 
watching  an  older  horse,  as  it  complacently  gleans  a  mouthful  of  din- 
ner from  under  the  hedges. 

The  river-banks  again,  consist  of  wide,  green  meadows,  all  daisied 
over,  and  pied  with  yellow  kingcups ;  with  cattle  grouped  under  the 
frequent  broad  shadowing  trees,  Happing  away  the  flies  from  their  glossy 
sides,  and  turning  their  heads  to  give  you  an  indolent  contented  stare> 
on  your  approach. 

The  canal,  too,  with  its  winding,  sedgy  waters,  still  and  glassy,  and 
its  high,  airy,  whitewashed  bridges,  is  by  no  means  the  least  lovely  por- 
tion of  the  landscape.  It  skirts  a  rising  ground — one  of  its  banks  is 
precipitous,  and  covered  with  brushwood ;  the  other  is  low,  and  where 
not  completely  shut  in  by  thorn -fence  or  tree,  affords  a  view  of  the 
distant  city,  of  which  your  mind's  ear  hears  the  active  hum,  though 
dim  and  far  it  lies,  shrouded  under  a  smoky  cloud. 

But  the  term,  the  ''  Woodlands,"  is  not  applied  to  the  district  merely. 
It  is  the  name  also  of  a  beautiful  village  which  forms,  as  it  were,  its 
tiny  metropolis.  This  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  about  two 
miles  or  so  from  the  city.  From  the  water  it  appears  buried  in  a 
mass  of  foliage,  beneath  which  you  can  see,  here  and  there,  the  white- 
washed walls  of  the  happy  little  cottages ;  while  from  out  one  comer 
shoots  heavenward  the  thin,  tapering  spire  of  the  parish  church,  itself 
hid  from  the  view.  A  more  beautifully  rural  [place  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  fancy,  even  for  a  poet's  thought. 

Such  is  the  scene  where  was  born  and  lived,  but  not  died,  the  gentle 
Lilias  Raby,  whose  story  is  to  follow. 

But  ere  it  does,  let  us  take  you  to  the  city.  It  is  very  large,  and 
very  wealthy,  though  from  what  source  its  wealth  arises,  it  matters 
not  to  tell. 

Its  theatre  is  a  very  magnificent  one,  and  its  public  hospitals  are 
numerous,  and  celebrated  for  their  excellent  appointment. 

What  a  strange  coupling — a  theatre  and  a  lazar-house !  Not  more 
strange  than  that  of  literary  genius  and  beggary— a  trite  and  well- 
known  union. 

In  a  small,  narrow,  but  busy  and  thickly-peopled  street,  was  a  little 
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shop  for  the  sale  of  pamphlets  and  stationery.  Over  the  door  was  a 
sign,  indicating  that  the  trade  belonged  to  Peter  Merrick — but  Peter 
was  in  his  grave,  and  the  comely  woman  behind  the  counter  was  his 
widow. 

Moreover,  the  graceful  little  boy  at  the  window  of  the  small  back- 
parlour,  standing  before  a  large  book,  open  upon  a  table,  muttering, 
and  anon  almost  reading  aloud,  whilst  the  slight  movements  of  his 
person,  and  the  quick  glance  of  his  eye,  seemed  to  keep  time  (if  we 
may  use  the  expression)  with  the  ideas  in  the  text — that  was  her  son, 
Frank  Merrick,  the  hope  and  pride  of  her  heart — and  the  volume  was 
the  second  of  an  edition  of  Shakspeare,  containing,  among  others, 
the  plays  of  Hamlet,  Othelto,  Lear,  and  Macbeth. 

This  boy  was  remarkable  for  several  things — great  personal  beauty, 
a  disregard  for  the  company  and  amusements  of  other  children,  and  a 
singular  talent  for  imitation.  And  the  point  was,  that  this  could 
hardly  be  called  mimicry  ;  it  was  scarcely  ever  of  a  ludicrous  descrip* 
tion ;  he  never  mocked  the  halt,  the  deformed,  or  the  stutterer ;  but, 
once  having  seen  a  man  taken  with  a  fit  in  the  streets,  on  going  home 
he  represented  the  convulsions  with  such  fearful  truth,  that  his  mother 
screamed  with  horror,  and  could  not  for  some  time  be  convinced  that 
her  son  was  not  really  become  epileptic. 

Again,  when  about  a  year  older,  happening  to  see  an  infuriated 
drunkard  at  a  fair  snatch  a  bayonet  from  the  side  of  a  soldier,  and 
rush  brandishing  it  through  the  crowd,  he  narrated  the  fact  in  the 
evening  to  a  party  of  neighbours  round  his  mother's  fireside,  and  acted 
the  dismay  of  the  spectators,  so  as  to  draw  expressions  of  wonder. 
But  when,  after  performing  all  the  steps  from  a  simple  stare  of  intoxi- 
cation to  the  excitement  of  frenzy,  he  finally  snatched  up  a  knife  and 
sprang  wildly)  among  them,  they  jumped  to  their  feet  and  fled  in 
actual  terror  from  the  house,  while  he,  wiping  the  perspiration  from  his 
face,  quietly  asked  his  mother  what  she  thought  of  that.  Another 
time  he  chanced  to  be  a  spectator,  when  a  woman  saw  her  only  son 
dragged  dead  from  the  river  that  runs  through  the  town,  and  acted  her 
agony  so  forcibly,  that  his  own  mother,  with  all  a  parent's  sympathy, 
implored  and  finally  compelled  him  to  cease. 

The  window  of  the  little  shop  was  filled  with  theatrical  pictures — 
drawings  of  eminent  actors  in  the  characters  of  Richard  the  Third, 
Young  Norvaly  Rolla,  &c.,  gaudily  coloured,  but  chiefly  with  cheap 
copies  of  celebrated  plays — twopenny  things  with  woodcuts — as  *'  The 
Beaux  Stratagem,"  "  The  Gamester,"  "  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts," 
"  How  to  Rule  a  Wife,"  &c.  &c.  These  filled  the  panes,  and  along 
with  quires  of  paper,  sheaves  of  quills,  and  bundles  of  school-books, 
loaded  the  shelves. 

Of  the  theatrical  portraits  he  had  a  large  collection  of  his  own  ;  and 
by  these  pamphlets,  circulating  libraries,  and  other  means,  he  was 
familiar  with  almost  every  drama  that  has  obtained  a  place  on  the 
English  stage.  Some  of  them  came  to  his  hands  prefaced  by  short 
accounts  of  the  authors,  Cumberland,  Farquhar,  BickerstafF,  &c. ; 
others  by  attempts  at  criticism  on  the  pieces  themselves,  or  on  the  ac* 
tors  by  whom  they  had  chiefly  been  represented. 

The  theatrical  corners,  too,  of  newspapers  and  other  publications 
were  greedily  perused  by  him ;  yet,  taking  all  these  sources  into  ac- 
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count,  considering  likewise  the  singularly  capacious  and  retentive  me- 
mory he  possessed,  it  seemed  a  puxzle  how  or  where^  while  yet  a  boy 
under  twelve  years  of  age,  he  could  have  acquired  such  an  extensive 
and  correct,  general  and  practical  knowledge  of  the  drama  and  all  dra- 
matic details. 

His  chief  resort  in  the  town  was  the  neighbourhood  of  the  theatre. 
There,  about  the  private  stage-door,  he  would  linger  day  after  day, 
watching  the  players  (great  and  happy  people  they !)  as  they  went  to, 
or  returned  from  rehearsal,  and  making  conjectures,  from  their  appear- 
ance, which  of  them  was  likeliest  to  be  the  one  that  usually  played 
Hamlet. 

But  when  he  could  obtain  by  any  means  a  shilling,  the  admission 
price  to  the  high  gallery,  was  not  his  happiness  complete  ?  There, 
perched  far  aloft,  he  would  sit,  his  eyes  devouring  every  motion — ^his 
ears  every  syllable — nay,  often  getting  so  absorbed  and  lost,  as,  by 
joining  with  his  own  voice  and  action  in  the  business  of  the  piece, 
to  excite  the  laughter,  or  incur  the  chastisement  of  those  who  sat 
around  him. 

From  being  frequently  seen  lounging  about  the  stage-door,  he  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  the  porter  (a  superannuated  sceneshifter),  then 
his  friendship,  patronage,  and  finally  was  admitted  to  look  on  at  re- 
hearsals from  a  dark  corner  of  the  orchestra*  From  this  event  he  began 
to  consider  himself  a  regular  dramatic  character — one  who  had  been 
behind  the  curtain,  and  could  talk  from  experience,  and  not  mere  in- 
formation. 

But  another  haunt  of  his  was  the  place  I  have  described,  the  Wood- 
lands. Wandering  about  the  lanes  and  leafy  mazes  of  that  beautiful 
district,  were  spent  hours,  and  days,  and  years  of  his  time ;  for  his 
mother  was  fond  and  indulgent,  proud  of,  and  sometimes  troubled  in 
thought  about  her  son,  for  the  ignorant  laid  his  peculiarities  to  account 
of  madness,  and  considered  as  instability  what  she  deemed  precocity  of 
intellect. 

With  these  feelings,  and  all  a  mother's  love  for  an  only  child,  and 
one  so  beautiful,  she  could  not  oppose  a  wish  of  his,  and  contented  she 
was,  if,  after  she  had  toiled  a  long  day  behind  her  counter,  her  boy 
came  home  in  the  evening  with  the  mere  account  that  he  had  been  in 
the  country,  and  his  browned  face  and  weary  look  bore  witness  to  his 
statement. 

It  would  have  been  an  amusing  thing  to  watch,  unseen,  the  move- 
ments of  the  child  of  genius  in  this  his  chosen  haunt.  Sometimes  he 
would  walk  for  miles  at  a  quick  pace,  silent,  and  looking  downwards ; 
and  any  passenger  that  met  him  would  but  have  remarked  the  sudden 
gleaming  lifl  of  his  deep  blue  eye  from  the  ground,  whereon  again  it 
would  immediately  settle.  At  other  times  he  would  ramble  slowly 
and  deviously  about,  rapt  apparently  in  some  train  of  thought,  the  ex- 
ternal indications  of  which  would  be  frequent  floods  of  tears  or  bursts 
of  laughter.  Anon  halting  abruptly,  he  would  pour  forth  with  the 
most  musical  cadence  and  chastest  accompaniment  of  gesture,  long 
passages  from  plays  and  poems—for  not  to  acting  merely  was  his  en- 
thusiasm limited  ;  his  taste  in  drawing,  sculpture,  music,  and  above 
all,  poetry,  was  perfectly  after  nature,  and  therefore  most  classical  and 
refined. 
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An  extensive  acquaintance  he  had  with  the  stores  of  English  verse 
and  oratory,  and  if  one  while  a  soliloquy  from  ''  Richard"  occupied 
him,  the  next  hour  would  6nd  him  astray  among  the  flowers  of  Dryden, 
Gray,  Spenser,  or  old  Marlowe,  whose 

Come  live  with  me  and  be  my  love, 

was  an  especial  favourite  with  him. 

The  speeches,  too,  of  Sheridan  and  other  mighty  spirits  of  that  time, 
meagre  and  imperfectly  reported  as  they  found  their  way  to  him,  yet 
afforded  many  noble  passages  for  these  solitary  declamations,  as  also 
the  impassioned  eloquence  of  the  old  prophets  in  the  scriptures. 

In  a  very  secluded  part  of  the  Woodlands  was  a  curious  hollow.  It 
had  been  a  quarry  once,  from  which  were  obtained  stones  for  embank- 
ing the  canal,  but  from  the  inferior  nature  of  the  material,  pervaded  as 
it  was  by  frequent  seams  of  slate  and  schist,  the  works  had  been  aban- 
doned»  and  better  stones  brought  from  a  distance.  It  was  now  filled 
with  large  blocks  and  heaps  of  rubbish,  overgrown  with  grass ;  while  it 
was  completely  encircled  and  hid  by  a  thick  plantation,  except  where 
a  small  green  lane  afforded  access.  An  elevated  platform  of  rock 
projecting  from  the  side  of  the  quarry,  formed  an  excellent  stage.  The 
wild  rose-bushes  and  other  brushwood  growing  hard  by,  made  good  side- 
wings,  while  the  mottled,  mossy  face  of  the  overhanging  precipice  be- 
hind, had  to  do  duty  for  back  scenery  of  every  description. 

In  this  strange  theatre  (the  brushes,  stones,  and  grassy  hillocks 
being  the  courteous  and  attentive  audience),  were  whole  plays  per« 
formed  by  this  zealous  and  enthusiastic  actor.  He  had  a  way  of  tak- 
ing himself,  in  the  order  of  the  dialogue,  every  part  in  any  one  piece, 
from  the  hero  down  to  the  servant  that  delivers  a  letter.  An  alteration 
in  the  voice  and  gait — for  he  had  none  in  dress,  sufficed  to  convert 
Macbeth  into  the  creamfaced  loon  of  a  messenger — another  into  the 
stern,  sleepwalking,  conscience-smitten  lady.  It  would  have  been 
most  striking  to  have  seen  the  tact,  the  absolute  truth  to  nature  with 
which  this  boy  could  assume  the  gentle  Juliet  or  Desdemona,  cha- 
racters for  which  his  singular  beauty  and  softness  of  feature  seemed 
perfectly  to  have  fitted  him,  and  the  next  minute  transform  himself  to 
the  dread  Othello,  writhing  under  his  mighty  passion,  or  rave  with 
Lear,  or  pour  forth  all  the  indignation  of  the  insulted  NorvaL 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  workings  of  genius  give  rise,  in  the  hearts 
of  those  possessing  it,  to  feelings  of  delight,  intense  beyond  the  con- 
ception of  ordinary  minds ;  though  to  the  equally  exquisite  perception 
of  sorrow  which  the  same  gift  entails,  let  the  deaths  of  Chatterton  and 
Keats,  and  the  exile  of  Byron,  bear  testimony  ! 

I  hae  been  joyfu*  gatherin'  gear, 
I  hae  been  happy  thinkings 

was  the  saying  of  one  who  knew,  perhaps,  as  well  as  ever  did  another 
being,  all  the  sweets  and  all  the  bitterness  attendant  on  the  boon 
from  heaven.  What  must  have  been  the  rapture  felt  by  this  lonely, 
muse- possessed  boy,  whose  own  mind  was  thus  for  years  his  sole  and 
ardently-desired  companion.  Indeed  he  afterwards  stated,  that  not 
even  when  drawing  down  the  applause  of  the  first  audience  in  the 
world,  did  he  taste  a  pleasure  half  so  pure,  or  half  so  sweet,  as  in  these 
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solitary  personations  in  his  rocky  imaginative  theatre,  where  there 
was  none  but  his  own  approving  spirit  to  be  critic. 

Yet  there  was  one  eye  that  sometimes  watched  with  strange  interest 
the  movements  of  this  youthful  visionary.  It  was  that  of  Lilias  Raby, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  old  clergyman  of  the  Woodlands.  She  used  to 
walk  out  frequently  about  the  romantic  district,  leading  a  younger 
sister  by  the  hand,  and  attended  by  a  nursery-maid  bearing  a  third 
little  one  in  her  arms. 

Thus  they  often  encountered  Merrick  as  he  roved  about,  and  at  last 
came  to  recognise  him,  as  •*  the  crazy  boy" — a  title  which  the  maid 
conferred  upon  him  from  his  habit  of  talking  aloud  to  himself  as  he 
walked[;  for  she  concluded,  like  many  sagacious  persons,  that  beha- 
viour so  unlike  that  of  herself  and  other  sensible  people,  must  be  the 
effect  of  inferiority. 

But  little  Lilias  felt  it  %vas  another  light  than  madness  that  filled  the 
eye,  whose  quick  momentary  stare  seemed  to  look  through  her,  while 
yet  the  mind  that  governed  it  appeared  to  be  not  present  in  the  glance,* 
but  far  away  among  other  scenes  and  other  personages. 

But  all  this  while  it  might  be  imagined  the  education  of  the  boy  was 
neglected.  Far  from  it.  Though  often  a  truant  from  school,  he  had 
acquired  by  fits  more  learning  than  persevering  boobies  could  by  the 
most  dogged  application.  He  drew  well ;  wrote  a  swift,  decided,  and 
original-looking  hand ;  composed  very  excellent  English ;  and,  in 
reading,  had  managed  entirely  to  divest  himself  of  all  local  accent, 
speaking  the  pure  language  of  the  stage.  He  had  an  octave-flute,  too, 
that  he  could  touch  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  auditors,  and  was  rapidly 
acquiring  French  ;  indeed,  at  fifteen  he  finished  a  translation  of  the 
"  Tartuffe"  of  Moliere.  Moreover,  there  hung  about  his  person  and 
manners  that  indescribable  something  which  marks  the  presence  of 
genius  :  what  is  conventionally  called  nobility,  t.  e,  of  birth,  is  rarely  to 
be  inferred  from  the  person  or  presence  of  the  individual — true  nobility, 
or  that  of  intellect,  however  it  may  be  received^  can  never  be  mistaken* 
One  hour  of  the  man  is  sufficient  to  establish  his  title. 

Upon  his  reaching  the  age  of  fourteen  it  became  necessary  to  find 
some  business  whereby  he  might  be  able  to  work  his  way  through  the 
world.  Consequently  his  mother  had  him  apprenticed  to  an  extensive 
bookselling  firm,  from  which  her  own  small  trade  was  supplied.  But 
shortly  his  health  failed  under  the  confinement,  dulness,  and  cold  disci- 
pline of  the  warehouse  and  the  counting-room,  and  he  returned  to  her 
delicate  in  frame  and  broken -spirited. 

Shortly  after,  when  a  recurrence  to  his  old  studies  and  habits  of  life 
had  once  more  brought  the  bloom  to  his  cheek,  and  his  friends  were  again 
planning  an  eligible  employment  for  him,  the  master  at  whose  school 
he  had  been,  and  who  was  as  proud  of  him  as  his  very  mother  could 
be,  seeing  that  he  considered  the  talent  of  the  youth  to  have  been  im- 
bibed from  his  tuition,  and  not  the  gift  of  nature,  offered  to  take  him  as 
assistant  or  usher  to  teach  the  younger  children.  This  proposal  he  ac- 
cepted without  reluctance,  for  it  promised  that  the  most  munificent 
(and  therefore  most  hackneyed)  passages  of  English  literature  would 
be  continually  before  him,  and  he  was  to  teach  reading  and  elocu- 
tion. 

More  than  two  years  he  continued  in  this  situation,  still  constantly 
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and  largely  increasing  his  dramatic  knowledge  and  experience.  He 
had  appeared  once  or  twice  at  the  head  of  the  pupils  in  the  public 
exhibitions  which  the  master  considered  it  to  his  profit  to  make,  and 
met  with  receptions  flattering  in  the  extreme  from  crowded  audiences. 
He  now  also  began  to  be  much  sought  in  society,  such  as  it  was,  on 
account  of  his  histrionic  powers  as  well  as  a  fund  of  wit,  rich  to  over- 
flowing, when  he  was  *'  i*  the  vein,"  though  at  all  other  times  clouded 
under  a  pall  of  habitual — almost  melancholy  reserve. 

At  this  time  he  observed  in  the  newspapers  of  the  town  an  advertise- 
ment  stating  that  an  usher  was  wanted  at  the  parsonage  of  Wood- 
lands. Dr.  Raby,  a  person  of  much  erudition  though  of  little  clerical 
interest,  managed,  though  with  some  struggle,  to  live  in  affluence 
through  his  talents  exerted  as  a  teacher.  He  had  usually  several 
boarders  whom  he  prepared  for  college  with  the  branches  of  education 
considered  necessary  to  that  end.  But  their  numbers  had  latterly  so 
much  increased  that  he  resolved  to  confine  his  own  personal  attention 
to  the  more  advanced  pupils,  and  procure  an  assistant  to  manage  the 
younger.  For  this  situation  Merrick,  nowjnearly  sixteen  years  of  age, 
made  application  and  was  at  once  accepted.  And  behold  him  at  last, 
domiciled  altogether  at  his  beloved  Woodlands.  It  was  in  the  winter 
Vfhen  he  went  there,  and  when  the  spring  and  glorious  summer  did 
come  round,  what  happiness  should  be  his  ! 

But  ere  that  came  round  a  new  bliss  opened  upon  him.  He  found 
that  his  leisure — his  evenings,  were  to  be  passed  in  the  society  of  Lilias 
Raby.  Oh,  blind  father !  a  doctor  in  much  learning,  and  yet  how  ig- 
norant of  weak  human  nature !     In  this  way  he  reasoned  : 

"  This  young  man,  who  by  the  way  is  twenty  pounds  a  year  cheaper 
than  any  other  I  could  get,  is  much  too  juvenile-looking  himself  to 
command  much  respect  from  the  pupils.  To  have  him  live  with  them 
continually  would  soon  bring  upon  him  their  disregard  and  even  con- 
tempt. No,  I  shall  take  care  he  meets  them  only  in  the  schoolroom, 
and  that  in  my  presence.  He  shall  be  kept  as  apart  from  them  as  are 
my  own  daughters." 

The  thought  never  struck  him,  in  his  anxiety  about  his  pupils,  that 
what  was  injudicious  for  them  might  be  a  thousand  times  more  so  for 
his  own  family. 

"  Lilias,"  thought  he,  "  is  still  a  mere  child,  and  the  poor  shy  crea- 
ture is  frightened  at  the  very  thought  of  these  boys." 

And  well  she  might  be.  They  were  idle,  noisy,  mischievous  youngsters 
of  the  upper  ranks — but  this  other  boy  was  one  of  nature's  own  upper 
rank  both  in  body  and  intellect. 

And  yet  the  doctor  had  adopted  a  most  systematic  arrangement  in 
every  point  of  view  but  this.  His  parsonage  was  a  large,  low,  rambling 
edifice,  in  the  style  of  an  ornamental  cottage,  covered  with  creeping 
plants  and  flowers.  The  pupils  and  his  own  family  occupied  separate 
divisions,  the  communication  between  which  was  only  passed  by  him- 
self and  the  menials  of  the  establishment.  Nay,  these  two  portions 
had  diflerent  entrances — that  used  by  the  pupils  opening  into  the  vil- 
lage— that  inhabited  by  the  family  being  approached  by  a  long  avenue 
from  a  highway,  about  half  a  mile  distant.  Besides,  was  not  this  usher 
a  mere  hired  boy,  at  thirty  pounds  a  year,  like  the  footman  or  any  other 
servant. 
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The  consequence  was,  that  he  being  continually  employed,  either 
with  the  pupils  or  in  his  own  study  ^  about  his  clerical  duties^  the  two 
youthful  creatures  were  left  hours  of  every  day  and  every  evening  to 
their  own  society,  broken  only  by  the  play  of  the  younger  sisters,  or 
the  entrance  or  exit  of  servants. 

And  now  by  what  combinations  of  words — by  what  figures  of  lan- 
guage— by  what  appeals  to  heart  or  soul,  can  we  express  adequately 
die  ecstatic  delight  that  filled  their  young  existence---dashed  with  no 
care,  no  thought,  no  doubt  or  fear.  It  was  not  by  stealth  they  drank 
the  honeyed  cup  of  first  and  fondest,  pure  and  enthusiastic  love.  No 
still  small  voice  muttered  to  their  hearts  ''beware!"  No  dragon 
guarded  the  fountain,  to  be  eluded  by  artifice  or  pacified  with  a  sop« 
No,  all  was  free,  fearless,  unconcealed,  as  the  affection  of  the  seraphs. 
He  had  met  with  a  breathing  being,  passionate  and  beautiful  as  the 
Juliet  of  his  dreams.  She  had  found  one  surpassing,  in  her  eyes,  all 
she  had  ever  conceived  of  human  kind,  and  there  was  none  that  said 
to  her,  *'  Do  not  love  him." 

Merrick  had  now  nearly  completed  his  growth,  and  was  possessed 
of  a  person  and  presence  admirably  adapted  for  his  lieart-chosen  pro- 
fession, the  stage.  The  grace  and  flexibility  of  youth  were  united  with 
the  stature  and  carriage  of  manhood  in  his  figure  of  all  but  perfect 
proportion.  His  features  were  striking,  and  in  a  high  degree  intellec- 
tual, and  his  eye  was  a  poet's. 

But  she — gentle  Lilias  Raby !  Have  you  ever  remarked,  reader,  as 
characteristic  of  clergymen's  daughters,  a  something  exquisitely  femi- 
nine. Be  they  pretty  or  plain,  are  they  not  a  most  dovelike  class  of 
creatures  ?  This  peculiar  delicacy  was  the  most  noticeable  point  in  her 
outward  character.  She  was  very  beautiful,  but  your  thought  on  see- 
ing her  would  not  have  referred  to  this,  but  have  been  "  What  a  sweet, 
tender,  ladylike  girl  l" 

A  few  months  younger  was  all  the  difference  in  her  age  from  Mer- 
rick's, but  though  above  the  middle  height  she  looked  more  youthful 
than  she  was.  This  arose  from  the  expression  of  her  countenance — so 
smilingly  shy — so  pleasant,  so  sweet  and  loving — so  innocent,  unre- 
sisting, and  trusting.  It  seemed  not  to  say,  *'  Do  not  injure  rae," 
but,  '*  I  know  you  have  not  the  heart  to  hurt  me."  She  had  nothing  of 
what  women  call  spirit — ^if  any  thing  vexed  her  beyond  what  her  gentle 
longsufferance  could  bear,  a  flood  of  quiet  tears  would  relieve  her,  and 
shortly  you  would  see  again  the  soft  beam  of  her  eye  among  the  drops 
like  a  pencil  of  sunlight  falling  through  foliage  upon  a  fountain. 

She  looked  an  impersonation  of  pity,  only  not  dejected,  but  smiling 
upon  its  object — in  short,  formed  she  was  to  make  a  paradise  of  a  vir- 
tuous man's  home.  And  one  there  was  that  sought  her,  earnestly,  and 
when  she  would  not,  did  he  not  bear  with  him  his  disappointment  to 
the  labours  of  an  Indian  clime,  where  the  sun  scorches  blood  into 
gold?  And  when  after  many  years  he  returned,  broken  in  body 
and  not  healed  in  spirit,  have  we  not  seen  the  tear  spring  to  his  eye 
as  he  detailed  the  hapless  story  of  her  whom  his  youth  loved,  wan- 
dering with  us  the  while  in  those  very  Woodlands  her  presence  had 
once  made  blissful  ? 

Such  were  the  two  beings  who  passed  the  long  evenings  together,  ia 
all  the  intoxicating  delight  of  growing  love. 
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Imagine  the  winter  parlour,  with  its  bright  fire  glowing  cheerfully, 
the  shutters  closed,  and  curtains  drawn  together,  the  table  lamp  alight, 
the  sofa  wheeled  round,  with  its  corner  full  of  books  and  papers. 
Anon  the  doctor  would  come  in  from  school  or  study,  and  tea,  that 
kindliest  of  meals,  would  be  set  on  the  table — ^he  sitting  absorbed— «ne 
hand  holding  his  cup,  the  other  pressing  open  the  leaves  of  a  book,  the 
while  his  daughter,  most  graceful  of  domestic  ofiices,  performed  the 
matron's  part  of  infusing  and  pouring  out  the  draught.  As  soon  as  he 
had  finished,  returned  a  hasty  thanksgiving,  and  heard  the  two  chil* 
dren  their  lessons,  away  he  would  hurry  once  more  to  the  quiet  of  his 
sombre  library,  while  they  would  be  left  until  the  hour  of  evening  de- 
votion to  the  deep  rapture  of  their  own  society.  Then  it  was  that 
Shakspeare,  Milton,  Dryden,  Pope,  would  take  their  turns  with  volumes 
of  the  pamphlet  plays  by  all  authors  of  old  renown.  Then  it  was  that 
she  would  see  Merrick's  eye  kindle  with  the  fire  of  genius  and  hope,  as 
be  threw  all  the  charm  of  living  and  moving  reality  around  the  glowing 
creations  of  the  poet's  fancy,  and  anon  exulted  in  the  bright  prospects 
before  him,  with  the  enthusiasm  and  confidence  begot  by  youth  and 
the  consciousness  of  power. 

Or  haply  he  would  take  some  character  by  a  great  master,  such  as 
that  of  Overreach  or  Shylock^  and  enter  into  au  investigation  of  its 
merits— its  probability,  originality,  truth,  beauty,  or  the  skill  evinced 
in  its  development.  He  would  show  where  nature  was  followed,  where 
well  depicted,  where  overstepped  or  fallen  short  of.  If  either  of  the 
latter  were  the  case,  ho  would  spring  up  and  act  the  character  as  it 
stood,  tlien  give  it  words  and  action  as  he  was  of  opinion  it  ought  to  be. 

Thus  he  soon  inspired  her  with  a  dramatic  enthusiasm  all  but  equal 
to  bis  own — but  it  was  not  to  act  herself,  but  to  see  him  as  an  actor 
—to  see  him  rise  to  the  pinnacle  of  what  he  had  led  her  to  consider  a 
noble  profession.  At  other  times  they  would  talk  long  together  of 
authors  and  actors — Jonson,  Otway,  Rowe,  Mossop,  Macklin,  Garrick, 
Cooke,  the  Kembles — their  genius,  their  greatness,  their  triaJs,  mise- 
ries, or  deaths.  He  had  an  endless  fund  of  such  details,  and  appeared 
to  appreciate  with  his  whole  soul  the  honours  and  fame  of  the  charac- 
ters he  discoursed  of. 

Poetry  they  read  together,  while  he  taught  her  how  to  lend  to  it  the 
charm  of  action  and  musical  cadence  ;  or  he  would  take  up  the  pencil, 
and  while  her  sweet  face  beamed  over  his  shoulder,  like  the  evening 
star  over  a  young  tree,  would  sketch  scenes  or  characters  from  plays 
or  poems,  or  portray  her  as  Belvidere,  Ophelia,  or  Juliet.  Besides, 
was  there  not  his  flute,  and  her  piano,  her  embroidery  and  needlework, 
her  many  little  domestic  avocations,  which  he  was  always  at  hand  to 
expedite  or  himself  perform. 

Thus  were  passed  these  blissful  hours,  and  thus  was  won  and  hope- 
lessly lost,  the  heart  of  sweet  Lilias  Raby. 

Her  passion  grew  upon  her  strangely.  It  was  as  if  love  had  been 
poured  into  her  bosom  from  a  vessel,  increasing  and  increasing  till 
her  heart  was  full,  and  at  last  it  overflowed.     Thus : 

One  evening  they  sat  side  by  side,  before  them  was  the  accustomed 
Shakspeare,  the  play  Romeo  and  Juliet,  and  they  acknowledged  with 
their  whole  acquiescence  the  beauty  of  that  most  masterly  delineation 
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of  youthful  afTection.  Cheek  to  cheek,  the  curls  on  their  temples  in- 
termingling, they  had  read  over  the  balcony  scene,  the  loveliest  passage 
and  most  impassioned  in  all  literature,  till  Byron  dreamed  Haidee. 
As  they  read  it,  she  felt  as  if  lifted  above  this  earth,  as  if  borne  into 
a  new  world  of  more  intense  and  purer  life,  love,  and  delight.  He 
again — his  cheek  flushed,  his  pulses  crowded  to  his  heart,  and  his  eye 
glowed  as  it  looked  now  upon  the  page,  and  now  into  the  beauty  of  his 
companion. 

**Is  it  not  heavenly?"  cried  he;  **  let's  read  it  over  again — let's 
act  it.  Miss  Raby.  You  will  be  Juliet — that  chair  shall  be  the  bal- 
cony !" 

And  springing  up  he  began  the  scene. 

He  jests  at  scars  that  never  felt  a  wound ! 

As  he  went  on,  Lilias*s  feelings  completely  vanquished  her.  There 
was  truth  in  his  adoring  gaze — deep  fervour  in  the  heart-thrilling  me- 
lody of  his  voice.  It  was  the  eloquence  of  nature,  not  of  art.  Every 
glance  of  that  eye,  every  movement  of  that  graceful  frame,  every  line 
of  that  noble  countenance  spoke  passion,  single,  devoted,  unsubdued. 
She  felt  her  heart  giving  way  within  her,  till  when  he  came  to  the 
lines — 

It  is  my  lady — Oh,  it  is  my  love, 

Oil,  that  she  knew  she  were ! 

She  could  restrain  herself  no  longer,  but  fell  with  a  flood  of  weeping 
upon  his  neck,  exclaiming  amid  the  bursting  sobs, 

"  This  is  not  acting — my  own  dear  Merrick — I  know  I  am — I  know 
it !" 

"Thou  Juliet  of  my  soul !"  cried  he,  in  a  voice  that  sounded  strange 
and  unnatural  from  the  excess  of  his  emotion,  as  after  pressing  a  con- 
vulsive kiss  upon  her  lips  his  head  dropped  upon  her  shoulder. 

At  that  instant  the  door  was  opened  and  the  doctor  entered  the 
room,  and  continued  there  unnoticed  by  them  for  a  little  time — he  had 
come  to  apply  to  Lilias  for  a  new  ribbon  to  his  spectacles. 

The  old  one  had  given  way,  and  as  he  carried  the  glasses  in  his  hand 
it  was  some  time  before  he  made  out  the  precise  state  of  matters.  Bat 
when  he  did,  the  lamentable  error  he  had  committed  rushed  at  once 
into  his  mind,  and  he  turned  pale  with  anger  and  self-reproach. 

As  soon  as  they  saw  him,  they  sank  blushing  and  self- condemned 
into  the  nearest  seats,  while  he  began  in  a  subdued  but  quivering 
voice, 

"  Mr.  Merrick,  you  must  leave  this  house  and  never  enter  it  again. 
You  may  stay  till  the  morning,  but  I  had  much  rather  you  would  go 
now,  and  I  will  take  care  to  have  your  clothes  and  books  along  with  a 
quarter's  salary  sent  to  your  mother's  place  to-morrow.  Will  you 
oblige  me  and  go  now  V* 

He  said  not  a  word  in  reply  but  got  up  to  leave,  casting  one  look  at 
her  as  he  went.  She  sat,  leaning  forward  upon  the  table,  her  face 
concealed  within  her  arms,  sobbing  in  the  depth  of  her  sorrow  and 
shame,  while  her  little  sister,  crying  bitterly,  in  sympathy,  kept  pulling 
at  her  dress  to  attract  her  attention. 

He  took  his  cap  and  left  the  house,  wandering  about  the  neighbour* 
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hood  all  that  night  alone.     Next  morning,  fatigued  in  body,  and  much 
excited  in  mind,  he  returned  to  his  mother*s  dwelling. 

There  he  continued  for  several  days ;  but  the  summer  was  now  at 
hand,  and  shortly  he^began  to  long  for  the  excursions  he  had  formerly 
so  much  enjoyed,  and  for  his  wild  lonely  theatre  at  the  Woodlands. 

It  was  not  long  till  he  was  seen  rambling  as  of  old  about  the  district 
— ^seen  ! — by  whom  ?     By  her,  fair  Lilias  Raby. 

She  knew  he  could  not  stay  long  away,  and  it  was  with  the  certainty 
of  finding  the  lost  one,  that  she  left  the  house  to  wander  about  the  fra- 
grant lanes  and  fields. 

Her  father,  since  the  usher's  dismissal,  had  never  once  alluded  to 
the  events  thfit  caused  it,  but  in  his  demeanour  towards  her  preserved 
a  marked  severity.  He  also  made  the  parlour  his  study,  having  such 
books  or  instruments  as  he  required  brought  from  the  library.  He 
offered  no  opposition,  however,  to  her  enjoying  the  walks  she  had 
been  used  to  in  the  vicinity,  and  daily  she  took  advantage  of  this,  and 
as  often  as  she  did,  she  found  him  expecting  her. 

And  now  recommenced  the  connexion  with  tenfold  its  former 
ardour,  from  the  reaction  after  the  interruption  it  had  received.  The 
tree  of  love  like  that  of  the  garden  often  requires  a  check  to  increase 
its  blossoming.  You  never  know  what  the  passion  is,  till  absence, 
anger,  or  a  rival  break  the  attraction  ;  nor  yet  do  you  altogether  know 
it  till  the  obstacle  is  once  more  removed. 

For  several  weeks  of  that  most  delicious  of  seasons,  the  end  of  spring 
and  beginning  of  summer,  they  roved  about  together,  the  sweetness  of 
their  delight  being  flavoured  with  the  aroma  (if  we  may  use  the  me- 
taphor) of  stealth  and  danger.  They  had  now  hopes,  fears,  and  plans 
for  the  future,  to  occupy  them,  but  lightly  did  these  thoughts  sit  upon 
their  bosoms,  for  neither  of  them  was  yet  fully  seventeen  years  old. 
They  walked  arm-enclasping  each  the  other,  or  sat  on  banks  to  look 
at  sunsets  (cloud-scenery  as- he  styled  it),  or  gathered  flowers  to  make 
her  an  Ophelia,  or  in  the  depths  of  his  leafy  theatre  enacted  scenes. 
He  was  writing  a  drama  too— a  tragedy — the  subject  the  story  of  Bel- 
shazzar,  and  used  to  read,  or  rather  act,  the  lines  as  he  composed  them 
for  her  sweet  criticism. 

This  was  too  happy  to  be  of  long  duration.  He  applied  for  employ- 
ment as  a  player  in  the  theatre  of  A — z. 

They  had  long  thought  and  schemed  together  about  this  step ;  he 
with  ardent  longing — she  with  a  similar  feeling,  dashed  a  little  with 
jealousy ;  for  she  began  sometimes  to  fear  that  the  drama  was  her  suc- 
cessful rival,  and  that  the  love  he  bore  for  her,  great  as  it  appeared, 
nvas  but  temporary  ;  the  single  and  enscrossing  desire,  the  master 
affection  which  she  deemed  should  be  all  her  own,  being  but  too 
plainly  fixed  upon  theatrical  distinction. 

But  as  yet  these  were  only  cloud-shadows,  flying  across  the  sunny 
field  of  her  innocent  mind  and  instantly  disappearing  ;  for  if  ever  one 
possessed  the  art  of  making  himself  beloved  he  did  ;  and  with  all  the 
warmth,  tenderness,  and  delicacy  of  his  attention  there  was  a  sincerity 
and  devotion  that  rendered  her  happy  :  and  then  that  nobility  of 
thought  which  shone  through  his  every  word  and  action  made  pride  of 
her  lover  mingle  with  the  pleasure  of  the  emotion  itself. 
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they  afterwards  frequently  adopted,  and  by  it  she  was  enabled  to  see 
him  draw  universal  favour  and  applause  in  the  characters  of  Richard 
the  Third,  Macbeth,  Zanga,  Penruddock,  The  Stranger^  Duke 
Aranza,  and  many  others,  without  being  suspected — ^at  least  by  her 
father. 

Merrick's  career  was  a  most  gratifying  one  to  himself  and  all  who 
cared  for  him.  He  supported  and  increased,  in  a  variety  of  the  most 
celebrated  and  difficult  characters  in  the  drama,  the  effect  he  had  pro- 
duced in  his  first  appearance ;  though  certainly  Hamlet  continued  to 
be  his  masterpiece. 

His  salary  was  largely  improved,  and  the  theatre  he  had  first  played 
in  became  deserted,  and  was  soon  shut  up  to  be  opened  again  as  an 
arena  for  horse  exhibitions.  He  became  a  perfect  lion — came  regu- 
larly into  fashion — was  the  chief  attraction  in  all  the  coteries  of  the 
place  that  had  any  pretensions  to  be  considered  literary  or  drama- 
tic ;  and  many  an  eye  was  cast  after  him  with  curiosity,  admiration, 
or  envy,  as  he  appeared  in  the  public  places  of  the  city.  Criticisms 
on  his  playing  appeared  in  the  local  newspapers — some  breathing  un- 
qualified] praise,  and  prophesying  great  things,  for  Kean  was  then  in 
the  full  tide  of  his  popularity,  and  it  was  the  age  of  Kemble  and 
Young,  and  Siddons  and  Jordan ;  others  written  in  detraction — ^but 
the  best  proof  of  real  merit,  the  returns  in  money,  were  unequivocally 
in  his  favour. 

He  now  caused  his  mother  to  retire  from  her  small  shop,  and  thus 
she  became  entirely  dependant  upon  him  for  her  living,  if  we  except  a 
few  pounds  in  cash,  the  product  of  the  sale  of  her  stock,  and  the  sav- 
ings of  some  years  which  the  scanty  trade  allowed  her  to  set  aside.  A 
house  in  a  quiet  and  genteel  suburban  street  he  had  furnished  in  a 
rather  expensive  style,  and  here  they  took  up  their  abode. 

But  while  these  events  were  going  on,  his  mother  trembled  to  see 
habits  of  dissipation  growing  upon  him  daily  stronger  and  stronger; 
and  though  he  repeatedly  assured  her,  with  the  laugh  of  self-confidence, 
that  the  temptation  of  company  and  excitement  merely  led  him  into 
indulgence,  and  that  his  mind  had  perfect  command  over  itself,  and 
could  at  any  time  refrain  ;  yet  it  was  only  by  threatening  to  inform 
Lilias  of  his  doings  that  she  effected  a  tardy  and  imperfect  amend- 
ment. 

But  Lilias  herself,  now  amid  all  the  joy,  attendant  on  his  success, 
perceived  with  a  terror  and  alarm,  hardly  accountable  to  others,  con- 
tinual symptoms  of  a  progressive  decrease  in  the  ardour  of  his  feelings 
towards  her.  He  began  to  have  fits  of  absence  in  her  company,  to  look 
as  if  he  felt  it  insipid  at  times,  and  devoid  of  interest.  Then  once  or 
twice  he  missed  appointment,  and  though  his  excuses  were  valid  enough 
to  satisfy  even  an  ordinary  lover,  yet  well  she  knew  the  time  had  been 
when  he  would  gladly  have  overleapt  more  powerful  obstacles  than 
they  to  be  but  near  the  house  she  lived  in,  and  watch  at  a  distance  the 
light  twinkling  from  her  window. 

Reader,  is  there  any  greater  mental  pang  than  to  see  the  afiection  of 
one  you  vehemently  love  growing  less  and  less,  while  your  own  suffers 
no  abatement — to  see  her  gradually  and  surely  falling  away  from  you, 
while  all  your  efforts  to  arrest  or  recal  her  passion  are  ineffectual,  and 
at  last  you  must  begin  to  affect  coolness  yourself,  while  your  very  heart 
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Is  burning,  and  you  sec  her  indifference  is  real  ?  Have  you  ever  known 
this  feeling — transplant  it  to  the  heart  of  a  woman,  young,  beautiful, 
and  all  gentleness,  and  you  will  conceive  the  torture  that  wrenched 
the  bosom  of  poor  Li  lias. 

But  even  this  was  far  from  sufficient  to  account  for  the  indications 
she  gave  of  agony  in  thought.  It  was  not  mere  imagining,  it  was 
actual  fear — she  was  utterly  miserable — seeming  continually  as  if  she 
would  have  spoken — would  have  appealed  tearfully — have  implored 
him,  but  that  the  feelings  of  her  womanly  nature  forbade. 

But  though  the  quick  eye  of  the  slighted  or  haply  injured  girl  per- 
ceived this,  his  mother's,  his  own,  were  blind  to  it.  He  was  not  himself 
aware  of  any  abatement  in  his  afiection,  and  now  at  length  when  his 
gains  had  made  him  comparatively  independent,  he  claimed  her  pro  ; 
mise,  long  before  made*  that  they  should  be  united. 

As  he  breathed  the  request  into  her  ear,  a  weight  seemed  lifted  from 
her  bosom — a  weight  of  apprehension  and  dread  that  had  long  pressed 
upon  it,  though  known  only  to  her  own  silent  thoughts — and  powerless 
with  sudden  joy,  she  fell  into  his  arms. 

**And  will  you  leave  off  company,  Merrick,  and  drinking — it  is  so 
low  and  coarse — so  unworthy  of  your  intellect — will  you,  love  ?" 

**  All — all — my  own  heart's  darling !  I  will  come  home  always  as 
soon  as  the  tragedy  is  over — except  when  I  have  to  play  in  the  after- 
piece ; — I  will  cut  liquor,  and  all  company  but  yours.  Will  you  trust 
me,  Lily  ? 

When  she  left  him  that  evening  at  the  end  of  the  avenue  that  led 
to  the  parsonage  she  was  happy.  When  did  happiness  visit  her 
again  ? 

On  the  following  day  the  manager  of  the  theatre  received  a  letter 
from  a  celebrated  tragedian  then  starring  in  the  provinces.  It  was  in 
answer  to  an  offer  of  an  engagement,  and  stated  his  willingness  to  play 
for  three  nights  at  the  theatre  of  A — z,  at  the  terms,  if  we  do  not  mis- 
take, of  fifty  pounds  for  each  of  the  two  first  nights,  and  the  third  to 
be  a  benefit.  Enormous  as  these  were  they  were  immediately  accepted, 
and  shortly  the  great  tragedian  arrived. 

The  prices  at  the  doors  were  raised  to  nearly  double  their  usual 
amount,  yet  the  house  was  crowded— actually  jammed — the  very  or- 
chestra was  filled — the  musicians  playing  what  little  music  was  wanted 
under  the  stage. 

The  play  was  **  Othello,"  and  the  part  of  lago  fell  to  Merrick. 

Those  who  were  present  on  that  occasion  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  what  very  few  have  witnessed,  two  of  Shakspeare's  most  mag- 
nificent characters  acting  and  reacting  upon  each  other  in  the 
hands  of  the  great  tragedian,  and  one  fully  qualified  by  nature 
and  study  to  play  second  to  him.  The  great  master  himself  was 
struck  by  the  acting  of  the  youthful  lago.  It  had  something  about  it 
so  fresh  and  original,  was  so  evidently  the  fruit  of  nature's  gift — 
genius,  that  he  could  not  help  several  times  during  the  piece  giving 
utterance  to  flattering  sentences  of  approval  and  encouragement. 

The  next  evening  he  played  Richmond  to  the  Londoner's  Richard 
the  Third,  to  that  gentleman's  so  great  satisfaction  that,  when  on  the 
concluding  night  he  afforded  htm  also  admirable  support  in  his  part 
of  Lear^  he  requested  him  to  be  his  companion  to  a  certain  city  in 
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BOZ  IN  AMERICA. 

BY  TH£  EDITOR. 

Since  the  voyages  of  Columbus  in  search  of  the  New  World,  and 
of  Raleigh  in  quest  of  £1  Dorado,  no  visit  to  America  has  excited  so 
much  interest  and  conjecture  as  that  of  the  author  of  *'  Oliver  Twist" 
The  enterprise  was  understood  to  be  a  sort  of  Literary  Expedition,  for 
profit  as  well  as  pleasure :  and  many  and  strange  were  the  speculations 
of  the  reading  public  as  to  the  nature  and  value  of  the  treasures  which 
would  be  brought  home  by  Dickens  on  his  return.  Some  persons  ex- 
pected a  philosophical  comparison  of  Washington's  Republic  with  that 
of  Plato ;  others,  anticipated  a  Report  on  the  Banking  System  and 
Commercial  Statistics  of  the  United  States ;  and  some  few,  perhaps, 
looked  for  a  Pamphlet  on  International  Copyright.  The  general 
notion,  however,  was  that  the  Transatlantic  acquisitions  of  Boz  would 
transpire  in  the  shape  of  a  Tale  of  American  Life  and  Manners — and 
moreover  that  it  would  appear  by  monthly  instalments  in  green  covers, 
and  illustrated  by  some  artist  with  the  name  of  Phiz,  or  Whiz,  or 
Quiz. 

So  strong  indeed  was  this  impression,  that  certain  blue-stockinged 
prophetesses  even  predicted  a  new  Avatar  of  the  celebrated  Mr.  Pick- 
wick in  slippers  and  loose  trousers,  a  nankeen  jacket,  and  a  straw -hat, 
as  large  as  an  umbrella.  Sam  Weller  was  to  reappear  as  his  help,  in- 
stead of  a  footman,  still  full  of  droll  sayings,  but  in  a  slang  more  akin 
to  that  of  his  namesake  the  Clockmaker :  while  Weller,  senior,  was  to 
revive  on  the  box  of  a  Boston  long  stage, — only  calling  himself  Jona- 
than instead  of  Tony,  and  spelling  it  with  a  G.  A  Virginian  widow 
Bardell  was  a  matter  of  course — and  some  visionaries  even  foresaw  a 
slave-owning  Mr.  Snodgrass,  a  coon-hunting  Mr.  Winkle,  a  wide- 
awake Joe,  and  a  forest-clearing  Bob  Sawyer.* 

The  fallacy  of  these  guesses  and  calculations  was  first  proved  by 
the  announcement  of  *'  American  Notes  for  General  Circulation,*'  a 
title  that  at  once  dissipated  every  dream  of  a  Clock-case  or  a  Club,  and 
cut  off  all  chance  of  a  tale.  Eucouraged  by  the  technical  terms  which 
seemingly  had  some  reference  to  their  own  speculations,  the  money- 
mongers  still  held  on  faintly  by  their  former  opinion : — but  the  Roman- 
ticists were  in  despair,  and  reluctantly  abandoned  ail  hope  of  a  Penn- 
sylvanian  Nicholas  Nickleby  affectionately  darning  his  mother — a  new 
Yorkshire  Mr.  Squeers  ^o^^tng*  creation — a  black  Smike — a  brown 
Kate,  and  a  Bostonian  Newman  Noggs,  alternately  swallowing  a  cock* 
tail  and  a  cobbler,  f 

Still  there  remained  enough  in  the  announcement  of  American 
Notes,  by  C.  Dickens,  to  strop  the  public  curiosity  to  a  keen  edge. 
Numerous  had  been  the  writers  on  the  land  of  the  stars  and  stripes — a 
host  of  travelled  ladies  and  gentlemen,  liberals  and  illiberals,  utilitarians 

*  With  tbe  wishes  of  these  admirers  of  Boz  we  can  in  some  degree  sjinpathize  : 
for  what  could  be  a  greater  treat  in  the  reading  way  than  the  perplexities  of  a 
squatting  Mr.  Pickwick,  or  a  settling  Mrs.  Nickleby. 

t  Not  a  hone  and  a  shoemender,  bat  two  sorts  of  American  drink. 
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and  in  utilitarians — human  bowls  of  every  bias  bad  trundled  over  the 
United  States  without  hitting,  or  in  the  opinion  of  the  natives,  even 
coming;  near  the  jack.  The  Royalist  missing  the  accustomed  honours 
of  Kings  and  Queens,  saw  nothing  but  a  republican  pack  of  knaves ; 
the  High  Churchman,  finding  no  established  church,  declared  that 
there  was  no  religion — the  aristocrat  swore  that  all  was  low  and  vulgar, 
because  there  were  no  servants  in  drab  turned  up  with  blue,  or  in 
green  turned  down  with  crimson — the  radical  was  shocked  by  the 
caucus,  the  enthralment  of  public  opinion,  and  the  timidity  of  the 
preachers — the  metaphysical  philosopher  was  disgusted  with  the  pre- 
ponderance of  the  real  over  the  ideal — the  adventurer  took  fright  at 
Lynch  law,  and  the  saintly  abolitionist  saw  nothing  but  black  angels 
and  white  devils.  An  impartial  account  of  America  and  the  Americans 
was  still  to  seek,  and  accordingly  the  reading  public  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic  looked  forward  with  anxiety  and  eagerness  for  the  opinions 
of  a  writer  who  had  proved  by  a  series  of  wholesome  fictions  that  his 
heart  was  in  the  right  place,  that  his  head  was  not  in  the  wrong  one, 
and  that  his  hand  was  a  good  hand  at  description.  One  thing  at  least 
was  certain,  that  nothing  would  be  set  down  in  malice ;  for  compared 
with  modern  authors  in  general,  Boz  is  remarkably  free  from]  sectarian 
or  antisocial  prejudices,  and  as  to  politics  he  seems  to  have  taken  the 
long  pledge  against  party  spirit.  And  doubtless  one  of  the  causes  of 
his  vast  popularity  has  been  the  social  and  genial  tone  of  his  works,— 
showing  that  he  feels  and  acts  on  the  true  principle  of  the  *'  homo 
stifH*' — a  sum  too  generally  worked  as  one  in  long  Division  instead  of 
Addition. 

In  the  mean  time  the  book,  after  long  budding  in  advertisement,  has 
burst  into  full  leaf,  and  however  disconcerting  to  those  persons  who 
had  looked  for  something  quite  different,  will  bring  no  disappointment 
to  such  as  can  be  luxuriously  content  with  good  sense,  gooid  feeling, 
good  fun,  and  good  writing.  In  the  very  first  half-dozen  of  pages  the 
reader  will  6nd  an  example  of  that  cheerful  practical  philosophy  which 
makes  the  best  of  the  worst — that  happy  healthy  spirit  which,  instead 
of  morbidly  resenting  the  deception  of  a  too  flattering  artist,  who  had 
lithographed  the  ship's  accommodations,  joined  with  him  in  converting 
a  floating  cupboard  into  a  state-room,  and  a  cabin  **  like  a  hearse  with 
windows  in  it,"intoa  handsome  saloon.  But  we  must  skip  the  voyage, 
though  pleasantly  and  graphically  described,  and  at  once  land  Boz 
in  Boston,  where,  suffering  from  that  true  ground  swell  which  annoys 
the  newly  landed,  he  goes  rolling  along  the  pitching  passages  of  the 
Tremont  hotel  "  with  an  involuntary  imitation  of  the  gait  of  Mr.  T.  P. 
Cooke  in  a  new  nautical  melodrama. 

Now,  Boston  is  the  modern  Athens  of  America.  Its  inhabitants, 
many  of  them  educated  in  the  neighbouring  university  of  Cambridge, 
are  decidedly  of  a  literary  turn,  and  of  course  were  not  indifferent  to 
the  arrival  of  so  distinguished  an  author  in  their  city.  Modesty,  how- 
ever, prevents  him  from  recording  in  print  the  popular  effervescence — 
the  only  fact  which  transpires  is,  that  the  first  day  being  Sunday  he  was 
offered  pews  and  sittings  in  churches  and  chapels,  '*  enough  for  a  score 
or  two  of  grown  up  families."  These  courtesies,  one  and  all,  the  tra- 
Teller  is  obliged  to  decline  for  want  of  a  change  of  dress, — a  fortunate 
circumstance  so  far,  that  whilst  the  curious  but  serious  Bostouians  were 
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congregated  elsewbere^he  was  enabled,  accompanied  by  only  a  score  or 
so  of  little  boys  and  girls  of  no  particular  persuasion,  to  take  a  sunrey 
and  a  clever  sketch  (p.  59)  of  the  city.  On  the  Monday  the  case  was 
evidently  altered ;  for,  after  a  visit  to  the  State-house  (p.  61 ),  he  was  com- 
pelled to  take  refuge  from  the  mob,  in  a  place  where  he  could  not  be 
made  a  sight  or  a  show  of — the  Massachussets  Asylum  for  the  Blind. 
Here  he  saw  the  interesting  Laura  Bridgman,  a  poor  little  girl,  blind, 
deaf,  dumb,  destitute  of  the  sense  of  smell,  and  almost  of  that  of 
taste,  yet  thanks  to  a  judicious  and  humane  education,  not  altoge- 
ther dark  within,  nor  hapless  without.  The  following  picture  is  deepl  j 
touching ;  a  mist  comes  over  the  clear  eye  in  reading  it. 

Like  other  inmates  of  the  house  she  had  a  green  ribbon  bound  over  her  eye- 
lids. A  doll  she  had  dressed  lay  near  upon  the  ground.  I  took  it  up  and  saw- 
that  she  had  made  a  green  fillet  such  as  she  wore  herself,  and  listened  it  about 
its  mimic  eyes. 

But  the  mob  has  dispersed  ;  at  least  the  bulk  of  it,  for  not  counting 
the  children,  there  remain  but  fourteen  autograph-hunters,  six  phreno- 
logists, four  portrait-painters,  seven  booksellers,  five  editors,  and  nine- 
teen ladies,  with  handsomely-bound  books  in  their  hands  or  under  their 
arms,  on  the  steps  and  about  the  door  of  the  Blind  Asylum.  And  there 
they  may  be  still,  for  somehow  Boz  has  given  them  the  slip,  and  in  the 
turning  of  a  leaf  is  at  South  Boston,  in  the  state  hospital  for  the  insane 
—not  however  as  a  patient — for  he  was  once  deranged  by  proxy  in 
some  other  person's  intellects, — but  witnessing  and  admiring  the  ra- 
tional and  humane  mode  of  treatment  which,  as  at  our  own  Hanwell 
Asylum,  has  replaced  the  brutal,  brainless  practice  of  the  good  old 
times  when  insanity  was  treated  as  a  criminal  offence, — the  tortures 
abolished  for  felons  were  retained  for  lunatics,  and  their  poor  overheated 
brains  had  as  much  chance  of  cooling  as  under  the  Plombi^res  of  the 
Inquisition.     Let  the  reader  who  has  a  mother  turn  to  page  176  for  a 
peep  at  a  whimsical  old  lady,  in  the  Hartford  establishment,  and  then 
let  him  shudder  to  think  that  some  fifty  years  ago  the  poor  dear  old 
soul  would  have  been   fettered,  perhaps  scourged,  for  only  fancying 
herself  an  antediluvian  !     But  to  lighten  a  sad  subject,  let  us  smile  at 
a  characteristic  interview  between  Boz  and  an  Ophelia,  in  the  same 
house. 

As  we  were  passing  through  a  gallery  on  our  way  out,  a  well-dressed  lady^ 
of  quiet  and  composed  manners,  came  up,  and  proffering  a  slip  of  paper  and  a 
pen,  begged  diat  1  would  oblige  her  with  an  autograph.  1  complied,  and  we 
parted.  1  hope  she  is  not  mad  (quoth  the  visiter)  for  I  think  I  remember 
having  had  a  few  interviews  like  that  with  ladies  out  of  doors. 

Huzza  !  whoo-oop!  A  mob  has  gathered  again,  and  before  he  has 
gone  a  page,  Boz  is  obliged  to  get  into  the  Boston  House  of  Industry, 
thence  into  the  adjoining  Orphan  Institution,  and  from  that,  but  not 
mortally  crushed,  into  the  Hospital,  all  highly  creditable  establishments 
except  in  one  iron  feature,  *'  the  eternal,  accursed,  suffocating,  redhot, 
demon  of  a  stove,  whose  breath  would  blight  the  purest  air  under 
heaven  :"  and  so  it  does — parching  the  lungs  with  baked  air.  We  have 
had  some  experience  of  the  nuisance  in  Germany  ;  and  never  saw  it 
lighted  without  wishing  for  a  washerwoman,  exorbitant  in  her  charges^ 
to  blow  it  up.  But  we  must  push  on,  or  the  observed  of  all  observers 
nviil  be  divided  from  us  by  a  square  mile  of  the  Lowell  Factory  Milii- 
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cents,  "  all  dressed  out  with  parasols  and  silk-stockings,"  not  white  or 
flesh-colour,  but  blue,  for  these  young  women  are  decidedly  literary, 
and  besides  subscribing  to  the  circulating  libraries,  actually  get  up  a 
periodical  of  their  own  ! 

The  large  class  of  readers  startled  by  these  facts  will  exclaim  with  one  voice^ 
**  How  very  preposterous !"  On  my  deferentially  inquiring  why,  they  will  an- 
swer, "  These  things  are  above  their  station."  In  reply  to  that  observation  I 
would  beg  leave  to  ask  what  that  station  is. 

What  ? — why,  according  to  some  of  our  moral  stationers,  the  proper 
station  for  such  people  is  the  station-house,  to  which  actors,  singers, 
and  dancers  have  so  often  been  consigned  in  this  country  for  acting, 
singing,  and  dancing  upon  too  moderate  terms.  But  better  times  seem 
to  dawn — the  licensing  Justices  begin  to  outvote  the  Injustices,  and 
perhaps  some  day  we  shall  have  Playing  and  Dancing  as  well  as  Sing- 
ing for  the  Million.  Why  not  ?  Why  should  not  the  cheerful,  amus- 
ing treatment  which  has  proved  so  beneficial  to  the  poor  mad  people, 
be  equallyadvantageous  to  the  poor  sane  ones  ? 

But  to  return  to  the  Lowell  lasses. — Pshaw !  cries  a  literary  fine 
gentleman,  carelessly  penning  a  sonnet,  like  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley*s 
ancestor,  with  his  glove  on,  *'  they  are  only  a  set  of  scribbling  millers,** 
No  such  thing.  In  the  opinion  of  a  very  competent  judge  they  write 
as  well  as  most  of  our  gifted  creatures  and  talented  pens,  and  their 
**  Offering"  may  compare  advantageously  with  a  great  many  of  the 
English  Annuals*  An  opinion  not  hastily  formed,  be  it  noted,  but 
after  the  reading  of  *'  400  solid  pages  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.*' 
No  wonder  the  gratified  Authoresses  escorted  the  Critic — as  of  course 
they  did,  to  the  Worcester  railway,  which  on  the  5th  of  February,  1842, 
was  beset  of  course  by  an  unusual  crowd,  behaving,  of  course,  as  an* 
other  mob  did  afterwards*at  Baltimore,  but  which  Boz  evidently  mistook 
for  only  an  every-day  ebullition  of  national  curiosity. 

Being  rather  early,  those  men  and  boys  who  happened  to  have  nothing  par- 
ticular to  do,  and  were  curious  in  foreigners,  came  (according  to  custom^ 
round  the  carriage  in  which  I  sat,  let  down  all  the  windows  ;  thrust  in  their 
heads  and  shoulders ;  hooked  themselves  on  conveniently  by  their  elbows  ; 
and  fell  to  comparing  notes  on  the  subject  of  my  personal  appearance,  with  as 
much  indifference  as  if  I  were  a  stuffed  figure.  I  never  gained  so  much  un- 
compromising information  with  reference  to  my  own  nose  and  eyes,  the  various 
impressions  wrought  by  my  mouth  and  chin  on  different  minds,  and  how  my 
head  looks  when  it*s  viewed  from  behind,  as  on  these  occasions.  Some  gentle- 
men were  only  satisfied  by  exercising  their  sense  of  touch ;  and  the  boys  (who 
are  surprisingly  precocious  in  America)  were  seldom  satisfied,  even  by  that, 
but  would  return  to  the  diarge  over  and  over  agaia  Many  a  budding  Presi- 
dent has  walked  into  my  room  with  his  cap  on  his  head  and  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  and  stared  at  me  for  two  whole  hours :  occasionally  refreshing  himself 
with  a  tweak  at  his  nose,  or  a  draught  from  the  water-jug,  or  by  walking  to 
the  windows  and  inviting  other  boys  in  the  street  below,  to  come  up  and  do 
likewise  :  crying,  **  Here  he  is  I — Come  on ! — Bring  all  your  brothers  !**  with 
other  hospitable  entreaties  of  that  nature. 

Here  is  another  speculator  on  the  Phenomenon,  who  evidently  could 
not  make  up  his  mind  whether  the  hairy  covering  of  Boz  was  that  of  a 
real,  or  of  a  metaphorical  Lion,  p.  56. 

Finding  that  nothing  would  satisfy  him,  I  evaded  his  questions  after  the 
first  score  or  two,  and  in  particular  ^pleaded  ignorance  respecting  the  fur 
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whereof  my  coat  was  made.  I  am  unable  to  say  whether  this  was  the  reason, 
but  that  coat  fascinated  him  ev^  afterwards ;  he  usually  kept  close  behind  me 
when  I  walked,  and  moved  as  I  moved  that  he  might  look  at  it  the  better ; 
and  he  frequently  dived  into  narrow  places  after  me,  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  that 
he  might  have  the  satisfaction  of  passing  hb  hand  up  the  back,  and  rubbing  it 
the  wrung  way. 

From  Worcester,  still  travelling  like  a  Highland  chieftain,  with  his 
tail  on,  or  a  fugitive  with  a  tribe  of  Indians  on  hi$  trail,  the  illustrious 
stranger  railed  on  to  Springfield ;  but  there  his  voluntary  followers 
Vfevejfixed.  The  Connecticut  river  being  luckily  unfrozen,  Boz  em- 
barked, designedlvi  as  it  appears,  in  a  steam-boat  of  about  **  half-a- 
pony  power,"  and  altogether  so  diminutive,  that  the  few  passengers  the 
craft  would  carry  *'  all  kept  the  middle  of  the  deck,  lest  the  boat  should 
unexpectedly  tip  over."  But  some  buzz  about  Boz  had  certainly  got 
before  him,  for  at  a  small  town  on  the  way,  the  tiny  steamer,  or  rather 
one  of  its  passengers,  was  saluted  by  a  gun  considerably  bigger  than 
the  funnel !  (p.  174.)  At  Hartford,  however,  thanks  to  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  School,  the  common  Gaol,  the  State  Prison,  and  the  Lunatic 
Asylum,  the  Dickens  enjoyed  four  quiet  days,  and  then  embarked  for 
New  York  in  the  New  York, — 

Infinitely  less  like  a  steam-boat  than  a  huge  floating-bath.  I  could  hardly 
persuade  myself,  indeed,  but  that  the  bathing  establishment  off  Westminster 
Bridge,  which  1  had  left  a  baby,  had  suddenly  grown  to  an  enormous  size ;  run 
away  from  home ;  and  set  up  \n  foreign  parts  for  a  steamer. 

At  New  York,  in  the  Broadway,  an  ordinary  roan  may  find  elbow- 
room  ;  but  Boz  is  no  ordinary  man,  and  accordingly  for  a  little  seclu- 
sion is  glad  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  famous  Prison  called  the  Tombs.  But 
the  mob,  the  male  part  at  least,  again  separates,  and  the  gaol  visiter 
ventures  forth,  as>  it  appears,  a  little  prematurely. 

Once  more  in  Broadway !  Here  are  the  same  ladies  in  bright  colours, 
walking  to  and  fro,  in  pairs  and  singly  ;  yonder  the  very  same  light  blue  parasol 
whkk  passed  and  repassed  the  hotel  window  twenty  times  while  we  were  siiting 
there. 

Heavens  !  what  a  prospect  for  a  modest  and  a  married  man  !  Popu- 
larity is  no  doubt  pleasant,  and  Boz  is  extremely  popular,  but  popu- 
larity in  America  is  no  joke.  It  is  not  down  in  the  book,  but  we  hap- 
pen to  know,  that  between  S  and  10  a.m.,  it  was  as  much  as  Dickens 
could  do,  with  Mrs.  Dickens's  assistance,  to  write  the  required  auto- 
graphs. It  was  more  than  he  could  do  between  ten  and  twelve,  to  even 
look  at  the  hospitable  albums  that  were  willing  to  take  the  stranger 
in.  And  now,  not  to  forget  the  blue  ladies  in  the  Broadway,  and  the 
sulphur-coloured  parasol,  if  he  should  happen  to  be  recc^nised  by 
yonder  group  of  admirers  and  well-wishers  he  will  have,  before  one 
could  spell  temperance,  to  swallow  sangaree,  ginsling,  a  mint  julep,  a 
cocktail,  a  sherry  cobbler,  and  a  timber  doodle  !  In  such  a  case  the 
only  resource  is  in  flight,  and  like  a  hunted  lion,  rushing  into  a  difii- 
cult  and  dangerous  jungle,  Boz  plunges  at  once  into  the  most  inaces- 
sible  back-slums  of  New  York. 

This  is  the  place :  these  narrow  ways,  diverging  to  the  right  and  left,  and 
reeking  every  where  witli  cirt  and  filth.  Such  lives  as  are  led  here,  bear  the 
same  fruits  here  as  elsewhere.  The  coarse  and  bloated  faces  at  the  doors, 
have  counterparts  at  home,  and  all  the  wide  world  over.    Debauchery  has 
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made  the  very  houses  prematurely  old.  See  how  the  rotten  beams  are  tum- 
bling down,  and  how  the  patched  and  broken  windows  seem  to  scowl  dimly, 
like  eyes  that  have  been  hurt  in  drunken  frays.  Many  of  these  pigs  live  here. 
Do  they  ever  wonder  why  their  masters  walk  upright  in  lieu  or  going  on  all 
fours  ?  and  why  they  talk  instead  of  grunting  ? 

But  what  are  "these  pigs?"  Why,  the  very  swine  whence,  under 
the  New  Tariff,  we  are  to  derive  American  pork  and  bacon  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly Boz  considerately  furnishes  his  countrymen  with  a  sketch  of 
the  breed. 

They  are  the  city  scavengers,  these  pigs.  Ugly  brutes  they  are ;  having  for 
the  most  part,  scanty,  brown  backs,  like  the  lids  of  old  hor^e-hair  trunks : 
spotted  with  unwholesome  black  blotches.  They  have  long  gaunt  legs,  too,  and 
such  peaked  snouts,  that  if  one  of  them  could  be  persuaded  to  sit  for  his  pro- 
file>  nobody  would  recognise  it  for  a  pig's  likeness. 

No — for  they  have  no  choppers.  We  know  the  animals  well,  or  at 
least  their  German  cousins  and  Belgian  brothers-in-law;  and  moreover, 
have  tasted  the  bacon,  which  only  wants  fat  to  be  streaky.  But  here 
is  a  livelier  sample  of  a  pig,  who  seems  to  have  had  a  notion  of  Lynch 
Law. 

As  we  were  riding  along  this  morning,  I  observed  a  little  incident  between 
two  youthful  pigs,  which  were  so  very  humau  as  to  be  inexpressibly  comical 
and  grotesque  at  the  time,  though  I  dare  say  in  telling,  it  is  tame  enough. 

One  young  gentleman  (a  very  delicate  porker  with  several  straws  sticking 
about  his  nose,  betokening  recent  investigations  in  a  dimghill),  was  walking  de- 
liberately on,  profoundedly  thinking,  when  suddenly  his  brother,  who  was  lying 
in  a  miry  hole  unseen  by  him,  rose  up  immediately  before  his  startled  eyes, 
ghostly  with  damp  mud.  Never  was  a  pig's  whole  mass  of  blood  so  turned. 
He  started  back,  at  least  three  feet,  gazed  tor  a  moment,  and  then  shot  off  as 
hard  as  ever  he  could  go :  his  excessively  little  tail  vibrating  with  speed  and 
terror  like  a  distracted  pendulum.  But  before  he  had  gone  very  far,  he  began 
to  reason  with  himself  as  to  the  nature  of  this  frightful  appearance  ;  and  as 
he  reasoned,  he  relaxed  his  speed  by  gradual  degrees,  until  at  last  he  stopped, 
and  faced  about.  There  was  his  brother  with  the  mud  upon  him  glazing  in 
the  sun,  yet  staring  out  of  the  very  same  hole,  perfectly  amazed  at  his  pro- 
ceedings. He  was  po  sooner  assured  of  this,  and  he  assured  himself  so  care- 
fully, that  one  may  almost  say  he  shaded  his  eyes  with  his  hand  to  see  the 
better,  than  he  came  back  at  a  round  trot,  pounced  upon  him,  and  summarily 
took  off  a  piece  of  his  tail,  as  a  caution  to  him  to  be  careful  what  he  was 
about  for  the  future,  and  never  to  play  tricks  with  his  family  any  more. 

But  as  usual,  Boz  was  not  allowed  exclusively  to  please  the  pigs  ; 
and  being  hunted  all  alon^  shore,  he  was  obliged,  like  a  deer  Jvrt 
courUf  to  take  to  the  water,  and  was  carried  to  the  Long  Island  Jail, 
by  a  boat  belonging  to  the  establishment,  and  rowed  by  a  crew  of 
prisoners  *'  dressed  in  a  striped  uniform  of  black  and  buff,  in  which 
they  looked  like  faded  tigers."  Not  a  bad  retinue,  by  the  way,  for  a 
black  and  white  Lion.  In  the  Gaol,  the  Madhouse,  and  the  Refuge  for 
the  Destitute,  he  again  found  a  temporary  repose,  but  even  these  re- 
treats becominj^  at  last  uncomfortably  crowded,  he  set  off  by  railway 
for  Philadelphia,  with  a  longing  eye,  of  course,  to  its  Solitary  Prison. 
But  that  he  did  not  enjoy  much  unpopularity  on  this  journey,  we  may 
guess,  when  the  travelling  in  the  same  carriage  with  Boz  was  too  much 
for  even  Foxite  taciturnity,  and  a  Friend  made  such  a  desperate  effort, 
as  follows,  to  become  an  Acquaintance : 

A  mild  and  modest  young  Quaker,  who  opened  the  discourse  by  informing 
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mCy  in  a  grave  whisper,  that  his  grandfather  was  the  inventor  of  cold-drawn 
castor-oil.  I  mention  the  circumstance  here,  thinking  it  probable  that  this  is 
the  fiist  occasion  on  which  the  valuable  medicine  iu  question  was  ever  used  as 
a  conversational  aperient. 

The  genuine  drab-colour  of  this  anecdote  is  as  true  in  tone  as  the 
tints  of  Claude,  and  gives  a  renewed  faith  in  the  artist.  The  following 
picture  seems  equally  faithful,  though  reminding  us  of  some  of  the  Au- 
thor's fancy  pieces.  Look  at  it,  gentle  reader,  and  then  cry  with  us, 
*'  God  forgive  the  inventor  of  the  system  of  burying  criminals  alive  in 
stone  coffins !" 

The  first  man  I  saw  was  seated  at  his  loom  at  work.  He  had  been  there 
six  years,  and  was  to  remain,  I  think,  three  more.  He  had  been  convicted  as 
a  receiver  of  stolen  goods,  but  denied  his  guilt,  and  said  he  had  been  hardly 
dealt  by-    It  was  his  second  offence. 

He  stopped  his  work  when  we  went  in,  took  off  his  spectacles,  and  answered 
freely  to  every  thing  that  was  said  to  him,  but  always  with  a  strange  kind  of 
pause  first,  and  in  a  low  thoughtful  voice.  He  wore  a  paper  hat  of  his  own 
making,  and  was  pleased  to  have  it  noticed  and  commended.  He  had  very 
ingeniously  manufoctured  a  sort  of  Dutch  clock  from  some  disregarded  oddls 
and  ends ;  and  his  vinegar^ttie  served  for  the  pendulum.  Seeing  me  inte- 
rested in  this  contrivance,  he  looked  up  at  it  with  a  great  deal  of  pride,  and 
aaid  that  he  had  been  thinking  of  improvmg  it,  and  that  he  hoped  the  hammer 
and  a  little  piece  of  broken  glass  beside  it  **  would  play  music  ere  long." 

He  smiled  as  I  looked  at  these  contrivances  to  wile  away  the  time ;  bot 
when  I  looked  from  them  to  him,  I  saw  that  his  lip  trembled,  and  could  have 
counted  the  beating  of  his  heart  I  forget  how  it  came  about,  but  some  allu- 
sion was  made  to  his  having  a  wife.  He  shook  his  head  at  the  word,  turned 
aside,  and  covered  his  fiice  with  his  hands. 

**  But  you  are  resigned  now !"  said  one  of  the  gentlemen,  after  a  short  pause, 
during  which  he  had  resumed  his  former  manner. 

**  Cm  ye^  oh  yes  I     I  am  resigned  to  it." 

"  And  are  a  better  man  you  diink  ?" 

•*  Well,  I  hope  so  :  I'm  sure  I  may  be.** 

"  And  time  goes  pretty  quickly  ?" 

**  Time  is  very  long,  gentlemen,  between  these  four  walls  !*' 

He  gazed  about  him — Heaven  only  knows  how  wearily !  as  he  said  these 
words  ;  and  in  the  act  of  doing  so,  fell  into  a  strange  stare  as  if  he  had  for- 
gotten  something.  A  moment  afterwards  he  sighed  heavily,  put  on  his  spec- 
tacles, and  resumed  his  work. 

#  •  «  *  • 

On  the  haggard  face  of  every  man  among  tliese  prisoners  the  same  espres- 
don  sat.  I  know  not  what  to  liken  it  to.  It  liad  something  of  tliat  strained 
attention  which  we  see  upon  the  faces  of  the  blind  and  deaf,  mingled  with  a 
kind  of  horror,  as  though  they  had  all  been  secretly  terrified.  In  every  little 
chamber  that  I  entered,  and  at  every  grate  through  which  I  looked,  I  seemed 
to  see  the  same  appalling  countenance.  It  lives  in  my  memory,  with  the  fi»ci- 
nation  of  a  remarkable  picture.  Parade  before  my  eyes  a  hundred  men,  with 
one  among  them  newly  released  from  this  solitary  suffering,  and  I  would  point 

him  out. 

#  *  •  *  * 

That  it  makes  the  senses  dull,  and  by  degrees  impairs  the  bodily  faculties,  I 
am  quite  sure.  I  remarked  to  those  who  were  with  me  in  this  very  esta- 
blishment at  Philadelphia,  that  the  crimmals  who  had  been  there  long  were 
deaf. 

Of  course  they 'were ;  and  all  more  or  less  advanced  towards  a  state  (t9 
adapt  a  new  word)  of  idiosyncrasy.  Again  we  say,  Heaven  forgive  th® 
inventors  of  such  a  course  of  slow  mental  torture !  who  could  reduce  a 
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fellow-creature  to  become  such  a  clockmaker !  The  truth  is,  no  So- 
litary System  is  consonant  with  humanity  or  Christianity.  Whenever 
there  .shall  be  persons  too  good  for  this  world,  they  may  have  a  right  to 
thus  excommunicate  those  who  are  too  bad  for  it — but  as  Porson  said, 
not  till  then  ! 

Neveftheless  to  a  gentleman  mobbed,  elbowed,  jammed,  stared  at, 
and  shouted  after,  a  tew  hours  in  such  a  quiet  hermitage  would  be  a 
relief:  nay,  Boz  tells  us  that  it  was  once  found  endurable,  for  a  much 
longer  term,  by  a  voluntary  prisoner,  who  unable  to  resist  the  bottle, 
applied,  as  a  favour,  for  a  solitary  cell.  The  Board «re fused,  and  recom- 
mended total  abstinencejand  the  long  pledge,  but  the  toper,  to  make 
sure  of  temperance,  entreated  to  be  put  in  the  stone  jug. 

He  came  again,  and  again,  and  again,  and  was  so  very  earnest  and  importu* 
nate,  that  at  last  they  took  counsel  together,  and  said,  '*  He  will  certainly  qua- 
lify himself  for  admission,  if  we  reject  him  any  more.  Let  us  shut  him  up. 
He  will  soon  be  glad  to  go  away,  and  then  we  sliall  get  rid  of  him."  So  they 
made  him  sign  a  statement,  which  would  prevent  his  ever  sustaining  an  action 
for  false  imprisonment,  to  the  effect  that  his  incarceration  was  voluntary,  and 
of  his  own  seeking  -,  they  requested  him  to  take  notice  that  the  officer  in  at-  • 
tendance  had  orders  to  release  him  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night,  when  he 
might  knock  upon  his  door  for  that  purpose ;  but  desired  him  to  understand 
that  once  going  out  he  would  not  be  admitted  any  more.  These  conditions 
agreed  upon,  and  he  still  remaining  in  the  same  mind,  he  was  conducted  to  the 
prison,  and  shut  up  in  one  of  the  cells. 

In  this  cell,  the  man  who  had  not  the  firmness  to  leave  a  glass  of  liquor 
standing  untasted  on  a  table  before  him — In  this  cell,  in  solitary  confinement, 
and  working  every  day  at  his  trade  of  shoe-making,  this  man  remained  nearly 
two  years.  His  healtn  beginning  to  fail  at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  the 
surgeon  recommended  tliat  he  should  work  occasionally  in  the  garden ;  and 
as  he  liked  the  notion  very  much,  he  went  about  this  new  occupation  with 
great  cheerfulness. 

He  was  digging  here  one  summer-day  very  industriously,  when  the  wicket 
in  the  outer  gate  chanced  to  be  left  open  :  showing,  beyond,  the  well-remem- 
bered dusty  road  and  sun-burnt  fields.  The  way  was  as  free  to  him  as  to  any 
man  living,  but  he  no  sooner  raised  his  head  and  caught  sight  of  it,  all  shining 
in  the  light,  than  with  the  involuntary  instinct  of  a  prisoner,  he  cast  away 
his  spade,  scampered  off  as  fast  as  his  legs  would  carry  him,  and  never  once 
looked  bsick. 

At  Washington  Boz  had  an  interview  with  the  American  President, 
and,  as  might  be  expected,  the  great  drawing-room,  and  the  other 
chambers  on  the  ground-floor  were  **  crowded  to  excess."  No  wonder 
that  as  soon  as  released  from  the  throng  our  traveller  turned  his 
thoughts  towards  the  wilds  and  forests  of  the  Far  West ;  with  a  vague 
hankering  after  the  vast  solitude  and  quiet  of  a  Prairie!  But  such 
delights  are  to  be  reached  by  a  course  no  smoother  than  that  of  true 
love, — as  witness  the  coaching  on  a  Virginian  road,  with  an  American 
Mr.  Weller. 

He  is  a  negro— very  black  indeed.  He  is  dressed  in  a  coarse  pepper-and-salt 
suit  excessively  patched  and  darned  (particularly  at  the  knees),  gray  stockings, 
enormous  unblacked  high-low  shoes,  and  very  short  trousers.  He  has  two  odd 
gloves :  one  of  parti-coloured  worsted,  and  one  of  leather.  He  has  a  very 
short  whip,  broken  in  the  middle,  and  bandaged  up  with  string.  And  yet  he 
wears  a  low-crowned,  broad-brimmed,  black  hat :  faintly  shadowing  mrth  a 
kind  of  insane  imitation  of  an  English  coachman  f  But  somebody  in  authority 
cries  **  Go  ahead !"  as  I  am  making  these  observations.    The  mail  takes  the 
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lead  in  a  four-horse  wazon.  and  all  the  coaches  follow  in  procession  headed  by 
No.  1. 

By  the  way,  whenever  an  Englishman  would  cry  **  All  right  1"  an  American 
cries  **  Go  ahead !"  which  is  somewiiat  expressive  of  the  national  character  of 
the  two  countries. 

The  first  half  mile  of  the  road  is  over  bridges  made  of  loose  planks  laid 
across  two  parallel  poles,  which  tilt  up  as  the  wheels  roll  over  them,  and  in 
the  river.  The  river  has  a  clayey  bottom  and  is  full  of  holes,  so  tliat  half  a 
horse  is  constantly  disappearing  unexpectedly,  and  can't  be  found  again  for 
some  time. 

But  we  get  past  even  this,  and  come  to  the  road  itself,  which  is  a  series  of 
alteruate  swamps  and  gravel-pits.  A  tremendous  place  is  close  before  us,  the 
black  driver  rolls  his  eves,  screws  his  mouth  up  ver}'  round,  and  looks  straight 
between  the  two  leaders,  as  if  he  were  saying  to  himself,  "  We  have  done 
this  before,  but  now  1  think  we  shall  have  a  crash.**  He  takes  a  rein  in  each 
hand ;  jerks  and  pulls  at  both  ;  and  dances  on  the  splash-board  with  both  feet 
(keeping  his  seat  of  course),  like  the  late  lamented  Ducrow  on  two  of  his  fiery 
coursers.  We  come  to  the  spot,  sink  down  in  the  mire  nearly  to  the  coack- 
windows,  tilt  on  one  side  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  and  stick  there. 
The  instdes  scream  dismally ;  the  coach  stops ;  the  horses  flounder ;  all  the 
other  six  coaches  stop  ;  and  their  four-and-twenty  horses  flounder  likewise  ; 
but  merely  for  company,  and  in  sympathy  with  ours.  Then  the  following  cir- 
cumstances occur. 

Black  Dbiveb  (to  the  horses). — "  Hi  I" 

Nothing  liappens.     Insides  scream  again. 

Black  Driver  (to  the  horses). — "  Ho!" 

Horses  plunge,  and  splash  the  black  driver. 

Gentleman  inside  (looking  out). — **  Why,  what  on  airth — ^" 

Gentleman  receives  a  variety  of  splashes  and  draws  his  head  in  again,  with- 
out finishing  his  question  or  waiting  for  an  answer. 

Black  Driver  (still  to  the  horses). — "  Jiddy !  Jiddy !" 

Horses  pull  violently,  drag  the  coach  out  of  the  hole,  and  draw  it  up  a  bank ; 
so  steep,  that  the  blnck  driver's  legs  fly  up  into  the  air,  and  he  goes  back 
among  the  luggage  on  the  roof.  But  be  immediately  recovers  himself,  and 
cries  (still  to  the  horses), 

«  Pill !" 

No  effect.  On  the  contrary,  the  coach  begins  to  roll  back  upon  No.  2, 
which  rolls  back  upon  No.  3,  which  rolls  back  upon  No.  4,  and  so  on  until 
No.  7  is  iieard  to  curse  and  swear  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  behind. 

Black  Dkiver  (louder  than  before). — "  JPill  1** 

Horses  make  another  struggle  to  get  up  the  bank,  and  again  the  coach  rolls 
backward. 

Black  Driver  (louder  than  before).—"  P©-e-e-ill !" 

Horses  make  a  desperate  strucrgle. 

Black  Diuver  (recovering spirits). — "  Hi,  Jiddy,  Jiddy,  pill," 

Horses  make  another  effort. 

Black  Driver  (with  great  vigour). — ^**  Ally  Loo !  Hi,  Jiddy,  Jiddy.  Pill. 
Ally  Loo  r 

Horses  almost  do  it. 

Black  Driver  (with  his  eyes  starting  out  of  his  head). — "  Lee,  den.  Lee, 
dere.     Hi.    Jiddy,  Jiddy.     Pill.    Ally  Loo.    Lee-e-e-e-e !" 

They  run  up  the  bank,  and  go  down  again  on  the  other  side  at  a  fearful  pace. 
It  is  impossible  to  stop  them,  and  at  the  bottom  there  is  a  deep  hollow,  full  of 
water.  The  coach  rolls  frightfully.  The  insides  scream.  The  mud  and 
water  fly  about  us.  The  black  driver  dances  like  a  madman.  Suddenly  we 
are  all  right  by  some  extraordinary  means,  and  stop  to  breathe. 

A  black  friend  of  the  black  driver  is  sitting  on  a  fence.  The  black  driver 
recognises  him  by  twirling  bis  head  round  and  round  like  a  harlequin,  rolling 
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his  eyes,  shrugging  his  shoulders,  and  grinning  from  ear  to  ear.  He  stops 
short,  turns  to  me,  and  says  : 

"  We  shall  get  you  through,  sa,  like  a  fiddle,  and  hope  a  please  you  when 
we  get  you  through,  sa.  Old  'ooman  at  home,  sir,"  chuckling  very  much. 
''Outside  gentlemen,  sa,  he  often  remember  old  'ooman  at  home,  sa,"  grinning 
again. 

"  Ay,  ay^  we'll  take  care  of  the  old  woman.     Don*t  be  afraid." 

The  black  driver  grins  again,  but  there  is  another  hole,  and  beyond  that, 
another  bank,  close  before  us.  So  he  stops  short ;  cries  (to  the  horses 
again),  "  Easy — easy  den — ease — steady — hi — Jiddy—pill — Ally — Loo,"  but 
never  ^  Lee !"  until  we  are  reduced  to  tiie  very  last  extremity  and  are  in  the 
midst  of  difficulties,  extrication  from  which  appears  to  be  all  but  impos- 
sible. 

And  so  we  do  the  ten  miles  or  thereabout  in  two  hours  and  a  half,  breaking 
no  bones,  though  bruising  a  great  many ;  and  in  short,  getting  through  the 
distance  *'  like  a  fiddle." 

The  next  conveyance  was  by  the  Harrisburg  canal,  on  which  there 
are  two  passage-boats,  the  Express  and  the  Pioneer.  For  some  rea- 
son, however,  the  Pioneers  would  come  into  the  other  boat,  in  which 
Boz  was  a  passenger — an  addition  that  drew  out  a  certain  thin-faced, 
spare-figured  man,  of  middle  age  and  stature,  dressed  in  a  dusty,  drab- 
bish-coloured  suit,  and  up  to  that  moment  as  quiet  as  a  lamb. 

*'  This  may  suit  you,  this  may,  but  it  don't  suit  me.  This  may  be  all  very  well 
with  Down  Easters,  and  men  of  Boston  raising,  but  it  won't  suit  my  figure  no 
how  ;  and  no  two  wavs  about  that ;  and  so  I  tell  you.  Now,  Fm  from  the 
brown  forests  of  the  Mississippi,  I  am,  and  when  the  sunshines  on  me  it  does 
shine — ^a  little.  It  don't  glimmer  wliere  /  live,  the  sun  don't.  No.  Pm 
a  brown  forester,  I  am.  1  an't  a  Johnny  Cake.  There  are  no  smooth  skins 
where  I  live.  VVe're  rough  men  there.  Rather.  If  Down  Easters  and  men 
of  Boston  raising  like  this,  I'm  glad  of  it,  but  I'm  none  of  that  raising  or  of 
that  breed.  No.  This  company  wants  a  little  fixing  t/does.  I'm  the  wrong  sort 
of  man  for  'em,  /  am.  They  won't  like  me,  ihey  won't.  This  is  piling  of  it 
up  a  little  too  mountaindus,  this  is." 

At  the  end  of  everyone  of  these  short  sentences  he  turned  upon  his  heel, 
and  walked  the  other  way ;  checking  himself  abruptly  when  he  had  finished 
another  short  sentence,  and  turning  back  again.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  say 
what  terrific  meaning  was  hidden  in  the  words  of  this  brown  forester,  but  I 
know  that  the  other  passengers  looked  on  in  a  sort  of  admiring  horror,  and  that 
presently  the  boat  was  put  back  to  the  wharf,  and  as  many  of  the  Pioneers  as 
could  be  coaxed  or  bullied  into  going  away  were  got  rid  of. 

It  was  perfectly  natural  after  this  "  touch  of  the  earthquake"  to 
desire  to  see  the  Shakers,  whose  peculiar  delirium  tremens  had  been 
reported  as  unspeakably  absurd  :  but  the  elders  had  clearly  received  a 
hint  of  a  chield  coming,  like  Captain  Grose,  to  make  Notes  and  print 
them. 

Presently  we  came  to  the  beginning  of  the  village,  and  alighting  at  the  door 
of  a  house  where  the  Shaker  manufactures  are  sold,  and  which  is  the  head- 
quarters of  the  elders,  requested  permission  to  see  the  Shaker  worship. 

Pending  the  conveyance  of  this  request  to  some  person  in  authority,  we 
walked  into  a  grim  room,  where  several  grim  hats  were  hanging  on  grim  pegs^ 
and  the  time  was  grimly  told  by  a  grim  clock,  which  uttered  every  tick  with  a 
kind  of  struggle,  as  if  it  broke  the  grim  silence  reluctantly  and  under  protest. 
Ranged  against  the  wall  were  six  or  eight  stiff,  high-backed  chairs,  and  they 
partook  so  strongly^  of  the  general  grimness  that  one  would  much  rather 
nave  sat  on  the  floor  than  incurred  the  smallest  obligation  to  any  of  them. 

Presently  there  stalked  into  this  apartment  a  grim  old  Shaker,  with  eyes  as 
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bard,  and  duU,  and  cold,  as  the  great  round  metal  buttons  on  his  coat  and 
waistcoat :  a  sort  of  calm  goblin.  Being  informed  of  our  desire,  be  produced 
a  newspaper  wherein  the  body  of  elders,  whereof  he  was  a  member,  had  adver- 
tised but  a  few  days  before,  that  in  consequence  of  certain  unseemly  interrup- 
tions which  their  worship  had  received  from  strangers,  their  chapel  was  closed 
for  the  space  of  one  year. 

The  chapel  will  now  be  opened  :  for  the  chield  is  in  England,  and 
his  Notes  are  not  only  printed  but  published,  and  by  this  time  have 
been  abundantly  circulated,  read,  quoted,  and  criticised.  Many  of 
them,  that  will  be  canvassed  elsewhere,  are  here  left  untouched,  for 
obvious  reasons ;  and  various  desirable  extracts,  are  omitted  through 
want  of  space ;  for  example,  a  pretty  episode  of  a  little  woman  with  a 
little  baby  at  St.  Louis,  and  sundry  sketches  of  scenery,  character  and 
manners,  as  superior  as  *'  chicken  fixings"  to  ''  common  doings.*' 
We  have  nevertheless  worked  out  our  original  intention.  The  political 
will  discuss  the  author's  notions  of  the  republican  institutions ;  the 
analytical  will  scrutinize  his  philosophy,  the  critical  his  style,  and  the 
hypocritical  his  denunciations  of  cant.  Our  only  aim  has  been,  ac- 
cording to  the  heading  of  this  article,  to  give  the  reader  a  glimpse  of 
Boz  in  America. 


LITERATURE  OF  THE  MONTH. 

THE  CHINESE  WAR.* 

The  war  with  China,  however  it  may  end,  will  be  a  godsend  to  that 
vast  and  daily  increasing  body  of  the  British  community,  the  "  Read- 
ing Public," — who  may  look  for  new  books  by  every  new  arrival  of  the 
India  mail ;  books,  too,  that  will  require  none  of  the  skill  of  our  craft 
in  their  composition,  but  (so  novel  and  interesting  are  their  topics) 
will  write  themselves.  As  the  capital  of  the  Celestial  Empire  doubt- 
less by  this  time  sees  the  British  flag  flying  above  its  palaces  and  tem- 
ples, and  consequently  all  the  rest  of  the  empire  is  open  to  our  arms, 
or  what  is  better,  its  arms  are  open  to  us, — we  shall  soon  have  nothing 
to  do  but  catch  a  stray  official  that  is  at  home  on  "  sick  leave,"  ask 
him  to  dinner,  and  translate  his  table-talk  into  a  book.  In  the  mean 
time  Captain  Bingham  offers  us  one  ready-made  to  our  hands,  which 
not  merely  traces  the  history  of  the  "  Expedition  to  China"  from  its 
earliest  to  iu  latest  moment,  but  affords  us,  in  addition,  many  entirely 
novel  and  curious  sketches  of  the  strange  people  among  whom  we  have 
at  last  fairly  established  ourselves,  and  an  equal  number  of  anec* 
dotes  touching  those  singular  private  and  personal  occurrences  of  the 

*  Narrative  <rf  the  Expedition  to  China,  &c  By  Commander  J.  Elliot  Blngfaajn. 
oJs,    2  vols. 
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war,  which,  being  too   unimportant  to  find  a  place  in  its  public 
despatches,  surpass  the  latter  in  personal  interest  fifty  fold. 

Any  thing  like  criticism  on  a  book  like  this,  which  is  a  saiIor*s  story 
of  the  most  stirring  events  of  a  sailor's  career,  would  be  worse  than  out 
of  place ;  and  unluckily,  our  limits  forbid  us  to  exclaim,  in  Captain 
Bingham's  own  opening  words,  '*  Ho,  for  China  !"  and  to  follow  him 
thither,  step  by  step.  Our  plan,  therefore,  must  be  to  take  a  rapid 
glance  at  the  course  of  his  ^'  Narrative,"  and  then  let  the  reader  judge 
for  himself  as  to  the  materials  of  which  the  personal  portion  of  it  is 
composed. 

The  cheering  cry  of  "  Ho !  for  China!"  is  uttered  on  board  H.M.S. 
Modeste,  forming  part  of  the  Cape  squadron  early  in  April,  1840, 
and  of  which  ship  the  writer  (now  promoted  to  commander)  was  then 
first-lieutenant.  *'  Chinamen,  take  care  of  your  tails !"  was  the  current 
joke  of  the  gro^-shops  of  Cape-town  while  the  chosen  ships  were 
fitting ;  and  "  Hands  up  anchor !"  and  "  Heave  round,"  were  the 
happy  greetings  to  the  N.W.  breeze  that,  on  the  dOth,  ushered  the 
Melville,  the  Modeste,  and  the  Blonde  out  of  False  Bay,  on  their 
course  for  the  Bocca  Tigris,  where  the  Modeste  (having  parted  com- 
pany) arrived  ou  the  11th  of  July.  Here  the  author  (very  properly, 
we  think,  under  the  circumstances  of  his  narrative),  pending  the  com- 
mencement of  operations,  gives  his  readers  a  succinct  sketch  of  **  The 
Opium  Question,"  with  which,  however  (considering  the  anodyne  na- 
ture of  the  subject),  we  shall  not  meddle  ;  nor  indeed  shall  we  follow 
bim  through  his  equally  useful  and  appropriate,  but  of  course  not  en- 
tirely novel  history  of  the  war  up  to  the  period  of  his  own  arrival  on 
the  scene  of  action.  The  permanent  value  of  the  book  is  doubtless 
much  increased  by  these  two  preliminary  portions  of  it :  but  our  bu- 
siness is  with  the  personal  parts — with  those  immediate  results  of  in- 
dividual observation  which  form  the  great  charm  of  all  books  of  travel. 
And  of  these,  no  specific  idea  can  in  any  case  be  conveyed  unless  by 
actual  example.  To  that,  then,  we  resort; — only  regretting  that  we 
cannot  afford  room  for  as  many  pages  as  we  shall  give  paragraphs. 

There  is  nothing  so  far  removed  from  civilized  life,  even  in  the  nar- 
ratives of  the  earliest  discoverers  of  new  and  savage  countries,  as  the  ac- 
counts these  volumes  furnish  us,  of  the  treatment  by  the  Chinese  of 
some  of  their  English  prisoners.  Here  is  a  small  portion  of  Captain 
Bingham's  account  relating  to  the  treatment  of  a  party  of  five  (one  of 
them  a  female)  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  *'  Mandarin  and  a  party 
of  soldiers,"  after  having  for  many  days  endured  incredible  hardships 
in  escaping  from  shipwreck. 

No  sooner  had  they  been  seized,  tlian  to  prevent  their  running  away,  they 
were  bastinadoed  immediately  above  the  knee,  or  almost  indeed  upon  it  They 
would  have  treated  Mrs.  Noble  in  the  same  brutal  and  still  more  indecent 
manner  had  it  not  been  for  the  spirited  conduct  of  Mr.  Douglas,  notwith- 
standing which  she  received  several  blows.  Chains  were  then  put  around 
their  necks,  and  they  were  hurried  or  rather  dragged  to  a  large  city,  through 
the  streets  of  which  they  were  paraded,  subjected  to  the  hootings  and  bowlings 
of  the  assembled  savages.  They  were  then  taken  to  a  joss-house,  where  one 
of  the  soldiers  forcibly  wrenched  Mrs.  Noble's  wedding-ring  from  her  finger. 
Lieutenant  Douglas's  hands  were  here  lashed  behind  him,  and  he  was  in  toat 
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condition  secured  to  a  post.  Mrs.  Noble,  the  mate,  and  one  boy,  were  then 
dragged  on  about  twenty  miles  furtlter,  being  exhibited  in  several  towns 
through  which  they  passed ;  and  no  doubt  from  what  afterwards  appeared, 
Mrs.  Noble  was  represented  as  sister  to  the  queen  of  the  barbarians,  who  had 
been  taken  prisoner  by  these  marauders,  for  valiant  soldiers  I  cannot  call 
them. 

At  night  they  stopped  at  another  depot  of  gods,  where  they  were  furnbhed 
with  a  small  quantity  of  food  and  clothes ;  the  chain  which  had  been  put 
round  their  necks  being  fastened  to  the  wall  of  their  prison.  Here  they  were 
detained  two  days,  and  were  allowed  to  perform  their  ablutions  for  the  first 
time ;  their  descriptions  were  accurately  taken  down,  and  they  themselves  con- 
stantly exposed  to  the  gaze  of  the  rabble.  Mrs.  Noble  was  taken  to  be  looked 
at  by  the  nead  mandarin's  wife  and  daughter ;  and  one  would  have  imagined 
that  the  softer  sex  would  have  shown  her  some  compassion  in  her  suffering  and 
distressed  state.  No  I  if  it  were  possible,  they  treated  her  with  more  contumely 
than  her  captors  had  done. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  two  days  they  were  led  out  into  the  court  where 
stood  three  cages  about  three  feet  high,  two  feet  six  inches  long,  by  fourteen 
inches  in  breadth.  The  entrance  to  these  cruel  prisons  was  by  a  trap-cfoor  on  the 
top,  through  which  they  were  forced,  the  end  of  their  cnain  being  locked  to 
tlie  cover.  A  bamboo  was  then  thrust  between  the  bars,  and  under  the  top ; 
in  this  painful  position  were  they  carried  by  two  men  from  town  to  town,  to  be 
exhibited  like  wild  beasts  to  the  assembled  multitudes  ;  but  as  if  all  this  was 
not  sufficient  suffering,  they  were  loaded  with  heavy  irons  and  chains  on  the 
legs  and  arms,  Mrs.  Noble  being  allowed  for  the  present  to  dispense  with  the 
latter  ones.  The  cages  were  then  at  length  placed  in  boats,  and  after  pro- 
ceeding along  a  canal  for  three  nights  and  two  dav's,  they  arrived  at  Ning-po, 
never  having  been  permitted  to  quit  their  cages  for  any  purpose  during  that 
period. 

Without  dwelling  on  the  savage  cruelty  of  this  treatment,  there  Is 
perhaps  nothing  else  on  record  so  illustrative  of  the  unaccountable 
stupidity  of  the  Chinese  officials, — considering  that  nothino^  could  per- 
suade them  that  Mrs.  Noble  was  not  sister  to  the  Queen  of  Eng* 
land  I 

After  their  arrival  at  Ning-po,  Mrs.  Noble  was  supplied  with  gay  Chinese 
female  apparel ;  a  small  and  very  dirty  room  was  appropriated  to  her,  but  de- 
void of  furniture  with  the  exception  of  her  cage,  which  became  her  bed  at 
night,  and  her  carriage  by  day,  for  into  it  she  was  always  thrust,  which  was  the 
case  with  the  whole  party,  when  commanded  to  dine  with  the  mandarins, 
which  at  first  was  frequently  the  case  until  their  curiosity  became  satiated, 
when  both  the  officers  and  lady  were  left  more  to  themselves.  Tlie  questions 
that  the  mandarins  would  ask  on  these  occasions  were  most  ridiculous.  They 
were  very  anxious  to  know  what  relations  they  were  to  the  Queen  of  England, 
and  if  Mrs.  Noble  was  not  her  sfster ;  and  would  believe  nothing  to  the  con- 
trary. 

The  following  sketches  of  Chinese  manners  and  habits  are  as  amus- 
ing as  they  are  novel. 

Immediately  on  im'  arrival  at  Macao  after  being  wounded,  the  Chinese  new 
year  commenced.  This  is  for  ten  days  a  general  season  of  holiday-keeping 
and  feasting  amongst  this  extraordinary  people.  It  is  the  time  when  the 
trader  must  settle  his  affairs ;  and  woe  to  the  credit  of  the  poor  man  who  is 
not  on  that  day  prepared  to  clear  off  all  demands  on  his  purse.  The  rejoicing 
and  noise  in  the  hotel  at  which  I  was  lodging,  from  the  junketing  and  joviality 
of  the  servants,  was  exceedingly  annoying ;  and  the  constant  discharge  of  fire- 
works from  sundown  to  sunrise,  and  from  thence  to  sunset,  nearly  distracted 
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me.  These  fireworks  were  principally  small  Chinese  crackers,  with  much 
longer  ones  amongst  them,  which  in  the  feu  de  joie  of  crackers,  occasionally 
exploded  like  the  report  of  a  heavy  gun. 

buring  this  holiday-keeping,  the  street  from  the  windows  of  my  room  liad  a 
most  lively  appearance ;  and  particularly  so,  as  the  Chinese  were  passing  and 
repassing  in  their  gayest  apparel.  From  its  being  the  cold  season,  their  usual 
clothing  was  much  increased,  one  part  of  which  added  materially  to  the  gro- 
tes(|ue  appearance  of  the  wearer,  it  consisted  of  leggings  secured  at  the  ankle, 
similar  to  the  tight  pantaloon.  It  was  then  drawn  up  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  thieh,  being  cut  in  an  angular  shape,  from  the  inside  of  the  leg  to  the  hip, 
from  whence  a  strap  secured  it  to  the  upper  part  of  the  dress,  consequently 
their  loose  and  large  inexpresnblei  hung  out  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner.  It 
appeared  to  me  the  only  part  of  the  dress  in  which  the  Chinese  indulge  in  a 
variety  of  colours.  The  whole  figure,  when  thus  dressed,  was  in  the  eyes  of  a 
stranger  trul^  ridiculous.  The  lank  spindle  shanks,  with  the  thick  shoes, 
short  jacket,  just  reaching  to  the  hip,  small  cap,  fitting  close  to  the  shaven 
crown,  with  the  long  tail  dangling  behind  nearly  to  tlie  ground,  made  them 
look  more  like  monkeys  than  human  beings. 

In  a  large  open  space  before  the  windows,  the  Chinese  would  frequently  in- 
dulge in  a  novel  game  of  shuttle-cock ;  seven  or  eight  forming  a  ring  would 
throw  the  shuttle  in  the  air,  and  the  object  then  was  to  keep  it  up  by  striking 
it  with  the  hands  or  feet. 

In  wandering  through  the  streets  of  this  city  you  cannot  but  remark  the 
Dumber  of  itinerant  workmen  and  pedlars  of  all  kinds.  We  may  mention 
first  the  money-changer,  seated  behind  a  table  with  one  or  two  drawers,  and 
his  bank  consisting  of  piles  of  cash.  Then,  there  is  the  perambulating  black- 
smith, with  his  small  portable  forge,  the  bellows  and  anvil  being  slung  at  one 
end  of  a  pole,  while  at  the  other  is  a  basket  containing  coals,  old  iron,  pan  for 
the  fire,  &c.  When  called  upon  for  his  services,  he  at  once  prepares  his  fire- 
place, in  shape  not  unlike  old  Neptune's  crown,  then  inserting  the  mouth- 
piece of  his  circular  bellows  at  the  comer  he  puffs  away.  The  anvil  is  a  small 
square  piece  of  iron  fixed  on  a  block  of  wood,  while  the  water  requisite  for  his 
trade  is  contained  in  an  earthen  pot,  which,  when  disengaged,  is  used  to  boil 
his  dinner  in.  With  these  slight  means  he  will  turn  a  trifling  job  very  neatly 
out  of  hand. 

The  ambulatory  barber  b  also  constantly  on  the  move,  with  a  small  chest  of 
drawers,  containing  his  razor,  brush,  soap,  and  a  set  of  instruments  for  cleaning 
the  ears.  When  occupied  in  his  vocation,  should  he  not  be  furnished  with  his 
own  apparatus  for  heating  water,  he  will  get  permission  to  boil  it  at  the  nearest 
blacksmith's  forge  or  cook's  fire,  probably  shaving  the  owner's  crown  for  the 
boiL  The  Chinese  razor  is  the  most  unsightly  thing  that  can  well  be  imagined 
— simply  a  small  piece  of  triangular  iron,  with  a  very  thick  back,  opening  and 
shutting  into  a  round  wooden  handle,  yet  with  this  they  will  make  a  very 
clean  shave. 

To  complete  the  picture,  add  cooks  with  their  kitchens  ;  pastrymcn  with 
their  deep  red  boxes,  filled  with  a  great  variety  of  sweetmeats  ;  a  migratory 
glass-mender  with  his  basket  of  tools  and  rivets,  with  which  I  have  seen  the 
shade  of  an  argand  lamp  that  was  apparently  shattered  to  pieces  most  neatly 
Tepaired.  In  short,  to  form  a  true  idea  of  the  scene,  every  trade  and  employ- 
ment may  be  included. 

In  the  square  facing  the  senate-house,  a  medical  practitioner  had,  during  my 
temporary  sojourn  at  Macao,  established  himself,  and  dealt  out  meJicines  and 
charms  of  every  description.  He  sat  on  a  mat  on  the  ground  with  his  simples 
around,  contained  in  papers  neatly  folded  up,  with  several  small  jars  and  a 
store  of  pitch-plaisters ;  near  him  burnt  a  large  bunch  of  joss^ticks ;  and 
scrolls  of  papers,  setting  forth  the  excellence  of  his  art,  were  strewed  around. 
This  worthy  aspired  not  to  a  table,  thoush  by  that  means  he  would,  in  China, 
have  risen  a  step  in  medical  art.    He  rather  preferred  trusting  to  the  witchery 
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of  his  eloquence^  and  he  had  some  grounds  for  this ;  for  he  quickly  convineed 
his  hearers  of  the  power  of  his  art,  and  soon  boluses,  powders,  and  pitdi- 
plaisters  became  in  great  demand.  The  pills  were  the  most  unconscionable 
things  of  the  kind  I  have  ever  seen,  none  of  them  being  less  than  a  boy's 
marble.  Some  of  these  empirics  have  a  peculiar  method  of  cupping ;  thej  use 
two  wooden  cylinders,  which,  after  having  some  lighted  paper  burnt  in  them, 
are  applied  so  the  intended  spot ;  and  upon  their  removal  after  a  short  time 
two  bumps  or  areolae  will  be  found  formed,  which  are  then  punctured  with 
needles,  and  the  mouth  applied  to  the  spot  to  draw  the  blood.  A  few  tchen  or 
cash  generally  pay  the  doctor  for  his  services. 

Innumerable  venders  of  fruit  and  vegetables  are  passing  to  and  fro  with  their 
baskets  slung  on  their  long  sticks,  uttering  the  peculiar  cry  of  their  stock.  The 
method  of  carrying  their  baskets,  and,  indeed,  every  kind  of  burthen,  seems 
peculiarly  to  be  understood  by  the  Chinese.  Water,  which  is  an  article  re- 
quired to  be  brought  to  many  nouses  in  Macao,  is  always  carried  in  this  way, 
nor  do  they  spill  a  drop  out  of  the  fullest  buckets.  The  smallest  children  may 
be  seen  with  their  tiny  baskets  and  miniature  loads  trudging  steadily  along. 
Should  any  difficulty  arise  from  a  difference  in  the  weight  of  the  baskets,  the 
heaviest  one  is  moved  a  little  nearer  the  body,  or  should  one  basket  become 
empty,  or  be  sold  to  a  customer  with  its  contents,  the  nearest  stone  is  slung  and 
attached  to  the  vacant  end  of  the  stick. 

The  markets  furnish  many  extraordinary  delicacies,  amongst  which  may  be 
classed  the  hinder  quarters  of  frogs ;  and  when  vou  have  got  over  the  Endish 
aversion,  and  consider  the  little  animals  as  fit  wt  food,  they  will  be  found  to 
make  a  remarkably  delicate  curry,  the  meat  of  which  is  much  whiter  than  the 
flesh  of  the  youngest  chicken.  These  frogs,  or  field-hens,  as  they  are  called  by 
the  Chinese,  are  regularlv  fished  for.  The  angler  being  furnished  with  a  rod 
and  line,  attaches  to  the  fatter  a  young  frog,  which  being  bobbed  about  in  the 
paddy-fields,  is  quickly  seized  upon  by  his  larger  brethren,  who,  by  thus  giving 
way  to  their  propensities  of  cannibalism,  are  soon  lodged  in  the  baskets  cSf 
their  catchers,  in  their  turn  to  furnish  a  meal  for  a  more  powerful  biped. 

The  greatest  nuisance  of  all  in  Macao  is  the  number  of  beggars  that  infest 
the  streets,  where  the  roost  horrible  objects  of  deformity  are  constantly  to  be 
met.    Lisbon  is  the  only  city  in  which  I  have  ever  seen  any  thing  to  be  com- 

Eared  witli  it.  One  poor  creature  used  to  drag  himself  along  on  all  fours,  and 
is  whining  crv  for  alms  might  be  heard  for  hundreds  of  yarcls  off,  as  he  went 
his  daily  rounds.  The  Chinese  beggars  possess  the  curious  privilege  of  enter- 
ing any  shop,  and  there  making  a  continued  noise  with  a  powerful  rattle  ;  and 
this  he  continues  until  the  shopman,  worn  out  b}r  the  noise,  gives  him  money, 
— a  single  tchen  or  cash  is  sumdent.  In  this  trial  of  noise  versva  till,  I  need 
hardly  say  the  former  is  generally  successful,  more  particularly  so  if  any  pup- 
chasers  are  in  the  shop.  I  recollect  in  one  case,  seeing  the  shopman  wear  out 
the  patience  of  the  noisy  applicant ;  perfect  expression  of  resignation  was 
assumed  during  the  infliction,  but  not  the  smallest  attempt  was  made  by  the 
shopman  to  remove  the  sturdy  beggar  from  his  post ;  he,  at  length,  without 
uttering  a  word,  walked  off  to  inflict  his  horrid  din  on  some  less  iron-nerved 
individual. 

The  conjurers  and  jugglers  of  China  are  exceedingly  skilful,  and  I  have 
seen  many  wonderful  feats  of  legerdemain  performed  by  them ;  but  were  I  to 
endeavour  to  describe  tliem  I  should  never  get  the  Modeste  out  of  the  Typa. 
Her  long  sojourn  at  this  health-giving  anchorage  had  quite  renovated  the  crew* 
The  ship  had  been  painted,  and,  after  much  scrubbing,  all  symptoms  of  the 
river-mud  were  removed.  None  but  those  who  have  been  for  months  in  these 
muddy  waters  can  fully  appreciate  the  pleasure  of  once  more  seeing  the  fine 
clear  blue  of  the  sea. 

Captain  Bingham's  book  cannot  fail  to  be  popular;  and  the  histo- 
rical character  of  a  large  portion  of  its  pages  will  give  it  a  permanent 
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value  when  the  novelty  of  its  descriptive  details  shall  have  been  su- 
perceded by  the  numerous  writes  who  will  follow  him  on  the  same 
absorbing  topic. 


THE  NABOB  AT  HOME  * 


''The  Nabob  at  Home;  or,  the  Return  to  England/*  has  the 
merit  of  not  merely  lanswering  to  its  own  name,  but  to  that  of  its 
pleasant  predecessor  by  the  same  hand — '*  Life  in  India."  It  opens 
with  some  lively  and  graphic  sketches  of  all  grades  of  *'  life  in  India,*' 
both  native  and  European — from  the  Nabob  himself  down  to  his 
bumble  dooriah,  or  dog-keeper.  It  then  starts  us  from  Calcutta  on 
the  *'  Return  to  England,'* — which  (luckily  for  us,  "  who  live  at  home 
at  ease*')  ends  prematurely  in  a  capital  shipwreck  on  an  uninhabited 
island  ;  and  a  consequent  forced  visit  to  a  point  of  the  coast  near  to 
the  great  temple  of  Juggernaut, — ^to  which  the  reader  is  conducted 
during  the  ceremony  of  the  idol.being  exhibited  to  the  vast  annual  as- 
semblage of  pilgrims.  This  is  a  sufficiently  inartificial  mode  of  giving 
the  reader  more  than  he  bargains  for,  or  than  the  natural  course  of  the 
narrative  would  have  afforded  him :  but  it  would  be  hard  to  quarrel 
with  an  expedient  which  helps  us  to  several  graphic  descriptions  that  we 
must  otherwise  have  missed,  and  that  have  all  the  air  of  being  done 
from  the  life. 

The  regular  voyage  home  affords  us  some  light  and  lively  sketches  of 
the  society  at  St.  Helena ;  and  here  commences  that  portion  of  the 

S resent  work  which  gives  to  it  its  fictitious  character  and  interest ;  for 
itherto  the  narrative  has  evidently  been  in  a  great  measure  the  result 
of  actual  experience  and  observation.  The  early  part  of  the  second 
▼olume  lands  the  Indian  party  at  Portsmouth  on  their  way  to  the 
north,  and  the  remainder  of  the  work  takes  the  ordinary  **  novel*' 
form,  which  it  is  in  no  case  our  cue  to  follow  or  anticipate.  We  shall, 
therefore,  only  add  that  the  **  at  home"  of  the  Nabob  lies  in  the  High- 
lands of  Scotiand,  and  that  consequently  the  events  and  localities  of 
the  story  briug  us  into  contact  with  manners  and  habits  which  afford 
as  marked  a  contrast  to  the  '*  life  in  India*'  of  the  opening  scenes  as 
the  most  earnest  lovers  of  that  quality  in  a  work  of  fiction  can  desire. 
It  is  to  the  unhackneyed  nature  of  its  materials,  and  the  variety  and 
truth  of  the  scenes  it  brings  before  us,  that  this  novel  must  look  for  its 
success ;  for  the  powers  of  the  writer  are  not  of  an  original  cast,  or  a 
high  grade  :  they  are  quite  equal,  however,  to  the  task  he  has  under- 
taken of  sketching  characters  and  delineating  scenes,  the  novelty  of 
which  will  claim  the  sympathy  and  gratify  the  curiosity  of  a  wider  class 
of  readers  than  works  of  pure  fiction  are  ordinarily  calculated  to  com- 
mand. 

*  The  Nabob  at  Home }  or,  the  Betom  to  England.     By  the  Author  of  **  Life  in 
India."   3  vols. 
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SELF-DEVOTION.* 

This  novel  belongs  to  an  excellent  school — that  of  the  Anstens, 
Ferriars,  and  B  run  tons — a  school  which,  we  are  happy  to  perceive, 
the  growing  good  sense  of  the  day  is  rapidly  restoring  to  that  favour 
and  popularity  from  which  the  flashy  frivolity  of  the  "  fashionable" 
school,  and  the  overstrained  passion,  and  more  than  doubtful  morality 
of  the  **  philosophical*'  school,  had  for  a  time  banished  it.     ''  Kathe- 
rine  Randolph*'  more  than  confirms  the  favourable  impression  made  by 
the  fair  writer's  first  production — •'  The  Only  Daughter  T  its  cha- 
racters,'incidents,  and  situations,  being  not  merely  of  a  strictly  do- 
mestic nature,  finding  an  echo  in  the  personal  experience  of  all,  bat 
the  plot  with  which  they  are  connected  is  contrived  with  great  care, 
and  developed  with  a  degree  of  artistical  skill  and  judgment,  which 
are  nowadays  rarely  aimed  at,  much  less  achieved,  even  by  the  most 
experienced  and  popular  of  our  novelists.   Moreover,  the  emotions  and 
sentiments  with  which  the  reader  is  called  upon  to  sympathize  through- 
out— ^but  especially  in  connexion  with  the  *'  Self-devotion'*  of  the  he- 
roine— are  of  that  healthy  and  truly  English  character  which  may  be 
best  described  as  the  direct  antithesis  and  antag^onist  of  that  pestilent 
ientimentality  which  is  the  staple  of  our  neighbouring  rivals  in  modem 
fiction.    Katherine  Randolph  is  pictured  as  the  heroine  of  the  tale — not 
because  she  excels  the  rest  of  her  sex  in  the  **  amiable  weakness"  of 
yielding  to  the  dictates  of  her  passions,  or  the  passions  of  other  people, 
but  because  she  opposes  and  conquers  both,  wherever  they  oppose  the 
dictates  of  feminine  duty,  or  the  demands  of  domestic  affection.     She 
is  held  up  to  admiration  and  imitation— or  rather  she  invites  these  (for 
the  writer  is  too  natural  in  her  task,  or  too  skilled  in  her  art  to  '*  hold 
up"  or  "  inculcate"  any  thing),  not  as  an  example  of  how  large  an 
amount  of  female  weakness  may  be  excused  in  favour  of  the  softness 
and  the  sensibility  from  which  it  is  (falsely)  supposed  to  spring,  but  as 
a  triumphant  proof  of  the  heights  to  which  these  very  qualities  may 
lift  a  woman ;  and  if  circumstances  call  for  it,  will  lift  her,  provided 
they  have  not  been  perverted  to  wrong  paths  in  early  youth,  or  been 
forced  into  an  undue  luxuriance  of   growth,  in  the   hotbed   of   an 
unnatural  condition  of  society.     In  short,  Katherine  Randolph  is 
the  accepted  heroine  of  this  tale — ^and,  what  is  of  more  moment  to 
the  question  we  are  glancing  at,  she  will  be  so  regarded  even  by  the 
idlest  and  least  thoughtful  of  its  reader — because  she  is  a  pure  and 
high-minded  woman,  performing  with  simplicity  the  highest  as  well  as 
the  humblest  duties  imposed  by  her  station,  and  by  the  circumstances 
around  her,  and  tit  spite  of  her  being  divested  of  every  one  of  those 
seducing  weaknesses  of  character,  and    those    consequent  amiable 
▼ices  of  conduct,  which  mark  the  majority  of  her  brilliant  rivals  in  the 
gallery  of  modern  heroines  of  romance. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  from  our  devoting  to  Katherine  Randolph 

*  Self-devotion;    or,  the  J^stoiy  of  Katherine  Randolph.    By  the  Author  of 
'^  The  Only  Daogfater."    Editedhy  the  Author  of**  The  Subaltern.**    3  vols. 
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80  much  of  the  brief  space  allowed  us,  that  she  will  be  found  to  oc- 
cupy more  than  her  due  share  of  the  narrative  to  which  she  gives  name. 
The  work  includes  an  unusual  variety  of  characters,  every  one  of 
which  is  so  distinctly  marked,  as  to  present  a  study  to  the  reader  as 
its  different  phases  develop  themselves ;  and  the  action  is  so  equally 
and  skilfully  divided  between  them  all,  that  we  feel  a  double  and  reci- 
procated interest  in  watching  each — the  characters  on  account  of  the 
action  they  bring  on — the  action  on  account  of  the  traits  of  character 
it  developes. 

Though  it  would  be  unfair]  to  glance,  however  slightly,  at  the  plot 
of  a  work  which  will  owe  much  of  its  mere  popular  favour  to  that  fea- 
ture, we  may  yet  be  allowed  to  say  that  that  important  and  intensely- 
interesting  portion  of  it  which  turns  on  a  fatal  duel,  offers  the  very 
best  illustration  of  the  mingled  wickedness  and  folly  of  that  modem 
barbarism  that  we  are  acquainted  with  ;  and  the  Old  Bailey  trial,  which 
is  one  of  its  results,  is  (notwithstanding  a  few  trifling  technical  errors 
in  its  details),  capable  of  standing  a  comparison  with  the  very  best 
scenes  of  a  similar  nature  that  are  to  be  found  in  fiction. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  writer's  skill,  both  in  portrait- pain  ting  and  in 
grouping,  we  shall  give  a  passage  which  introduces  to  the  reader  se- 
veral of  the  principal  characters  who  figure  in  the  story.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  instance  a  larger  amount  of  artistical  talent  in  an  equal 
space. 

The  chamber  from  which,  in  the  privilege  of  our  vocation,  we  would 
lift  the  curf^n,  is  a  pleasant  low-roofed  parlour  on  the  ground  floor,  lighted 
by  two  large  old-fiishioned  oriel  windows,  and  spacious  enough  to  aJTord 
ample  accommodation  for  a  moderate  sufficiency  of  chairs  and  sofas,  he» 
Bides  a  grand  piano  and  a  well-filled  bookcase,  which  occupy  one  entire 
side  of  the  room.  There  were  flower-stands  in  the  windows,  and  bou- 
quets in  china  vases  on  everv  table.  In  one  corner  stood  a  tambour-frame, 
and  in  anotlier  a  laree  work-basket  of  snowy  wicker  revealed  glimpses  of  a 
coarse  fiU>ric  that  looked  like  Dorcas  work.  Over  the  fireplace  was  hung  a 
portrait  of  a  beautiful  girl  in  some  fimtastic  dress  of  the  last  generation,  and 
withboth  her  tiny  feet  resting  on  a  coronet ;  and,, immediately  under  it,  a  clever 
pencil  sketch  of  a  handsome  boy  of  ten  years  old,  standing  on  a  cliff',  and  grasp- 
ingthe  rein  of  a  terrified  pony  which  stood  on  the  brink  with  a  female  rider. 

There  was  a  small  fire  of  logs,  and  both  windows  were  thrown  open  to  admit 
the  soft  evening  air,  and  on  one  of  the  cushions  of  the  window-seat  there  was  a 
guitar  Iving,  and  a  little  silk  tartan  plaid  ;  and  beside  it,  in  the  recess,  stood  a 
little  table  with  drawing  materials,  which  gave  tliat  side  of  the  apartment  a 
certain  toumure  of  romance  which  was  exceedingly  agreeable  to  the  imagina- 
tion, and  not  at  all  infringed  upon  by  the  circumstance  of  a  large  bunch  of 
housekeeping  keys,  that  shared  tlie  resting-place  of  the  cravons  and  pencils. 

There  is  no  such  assistance  to  one's  ideas  of  the  air  of  an  apartment,  as  a 
description  of  the  various  positions  of  its  occupants ;  so  the  part  which  is  ge- 
nerally of  most  consequence  to  a  picture  will  be  supplied  by  us,  rather  as  a 
finishing  touch  to  what  is  gone  before,  than  as  a  matter  of  much  individual  in- 
terest to  the  looker-on. 

On  one  side  of  the  fire,  a  lady,  very  infirm  in  appearance,  was  seated  in  an 
arm-chair  of  most  inviting  dimensions  and  capacity,  which  was  covered  with  a 
rich  brooided  silk,  bearins  a  resemblance  so  striking  to  a  similar  fabric  well 
known  to  me,  that  I  think  it  must  once  have  personated  one  of  those  gor- 
geous ancestral  petticoats  which  sensible  people  occasionally  put  to  such  uses 
as  the  one  alluded  to,  and  others  retain  upon  the  dignified  seclusion  of  a  roller, 
wherewithal  to  tempt  tlie  hearts  and  vanities  of  their  granddaughters. 
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The  lady  and  the  chair  were  io  excellent  keeping ;  the  latter  exemplifying 
in  its  change  of  dynasty,  the  fluctuations  of  time  and  tide ;  and  the  former  ex« 
faibidng,  in  her  delicate  and  fiided  form,  the  waywardness  of  fate,  which  steab 
often  the  rose  from  the  cheek,  and  the  glitter  from  the  eye,  when  time  would 
have  willingly  spared  them. 

The  lady  was  daintily  habited  in  a  pale-coloured  silk  gown,  and  her  spotless 
French  gloves  and  cambric  handkercnief  seemed  the  appendages  of  one  who 
knew  nothing  of  the  mechanism  of  a  minage.  Her  employment  might  be 
guessed,  from  a  fidry  volume  bound  in  rose-colour,  and  evincing  from  the 
paucity  of  the  letter-press  and  the  frequency  of  the  illustrations,  a  literary 
taste  of  the  very  lightest  order.  The  book  was  as  suitable  to  the  calm,  pale, 
pulseless  quiescence  of  the  reader's  person  and  features,  as  a  volume  of  cal£> 
skin  profundities  would  have  been  opposed  to  it.  A  crystal  essence-bottle, 
which  shared  the  attention  bestowed  upon  her  studies,  completes  the  picture, 
and  enables  us  to  pass  to  the  other  side  of  tlie  apartment. 

On  one  comer  of  a  sofa  a  gentleman  was  seated,  who  furnished  as  vivid  a 
contrast  to  the  first-mention^  fieure  of  the  group,  as  the  most  ardent  admirer 
of  strong  shades  could  desire.  He  was  a  tall,  muscular,  and  handsome  man, 
in  the  prime  of  life,  with  a  bland  and  elevated  expression  of  the  eyes  and  fore- 
head, which  conveyed  an  idea  of  suffering  even  in  its  extreme  sweetness^  and 
touched  the  looker-on  with  a  feeling  of  sympathy,  wliich  the  manly  and  intel- 
ligent dignity  of  his  bearing  never  failed  to  control.  He  was  dressed  in  cle- 
rical black ;  and  there  was  something  in  his  air  which,  without  bordering  on 
the  aristocratic — which  implies  always  an  undefinable  tint  of  fashion— expressed 
the  gentlemanly  refinement  of  an  intellectual  mind,  and  an  elegant  ana  culti- 
vated taste.  He  was  caressing  a  beautiful  hound  which  lay  near  him  on  the 
carpet,  and  looked  up  from  time  to  time  to  reply  to  the  chit-chat  of  another 
member  of  the  circle  whom  it  is  not  yet  time  to  delineate. 

The  other  end  of  the  sofa  was  occupied  by  a  little  wrinkled  old  roan  in  a 
shining  suit  of  snuff-brown,  a  magnificent  diamond-ring,  a  gold  chain,  studs, 
breastppin,  and  spectacles.  His  hair  was  frizzed  up  to  that  dry,  wiry  fineness 
of  texture  which  indicates  long  residence  in  a  warm  climate,  and  his  complexion 
resembled  that  which  majesty  wears  on  a  new-struck  farthing.  He  was  read- 
ing a  red  book  wonderfully  resembling  the  almanac,  with  ail  the  intensity  of 
attention  which  generally  cnaracterizes  people  engaged  in  any  employment  to 
which  they  are  totally  unaccustomed ;  and  his  small  sparkling  gray  eyes  wore, 
even  when  fixed  upon  the  page,  an  expression  of  such  intense  acuteness.  that 
you  might  have  thought  them  capable  of  searching  for  gold  in  the  very  bowds 
of  the  earth. 

The  only  remaining  member  of  the  circle  was  standing  before  one  of  die 
little  tables  whidi,  in  endless  number  and  every  variety  of  desi^  omamoited 
the  room.  An  open  work-box  was  before  her,  and  she  was  busily  engaged  in 
repairing  the  injury  which  a  gentleman's  white  glove  had  sustained  in  a  first 
attempt  to  draw  it  on.  She  was  a  girl  of  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  old,  tall 
and  very  slender  ;  with  a  &ce  which,  if  not  beautiful,  possessed  a  peculiarity 
of  expression  which,  though  very  difficult  to  describe,  is  yet  appreciated  ujf 
every  heart  that  lies  open  to  the  admiration  of  beauty  and  goodness.  Her 
complexion  was  of  the  most  limpid  transparency  that  belongs  to  youth,  and 
her  hair  dark,  silken,  and  luxuriant.  But  it  was  in  her  eve  that  the  lady's 
Stronghold  of  beauty  lay — it  was  a  maguificent  eye.  It  might  have  done  for  a 
genius,  and  yet  something  whispered  to  you,  while  you  looked  upon  it,  that  it 
belonged  only  to  a  meek  and  lowly  Christian :  for  there  was  a  pure  depth  of 
innocence,  a  noly  and  quenchless  light  of  womanly  devotion  in  it,  which  might 
have  been  mistaken  for  poesy,  had  not  the  simple  and  disengaged  liveliness  of 
her  address  carried  conviction  with  it  that  her  enthusiasm  was  of  the  happiest 
and  healthiest  tone,  and  her  reason  and  principle  undimmed  by  a  beam  from 
the  poisoned  atmosphere  of  this  world's  passions. 

We  shall  conclude  by  observing,  for  the  benefit  of  those  readers  who 
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insist  on  more  brilliant  and  distinguished  qualities  in  a  heroine  of  ro- 
mance than  those  we  have  attributed  to  ''  Katherine  Randolph,"  that 
they  will  find  all  they  seek  in  the  Lady  Ida  Mar,  one  of  the  most 
spirited,  natural,  and  charming  sketches  that  has  ever  been  drawn 
from  a  class  of  originals  which  no  other  country  can  parallel,  for  a 
union  of  intellectual  and  personal  loveliness — the  youthful  female 
aristocracy  of  the  British  Isles. 

These  volumes  come  before  the  world  under  circumstances  which, 
though  very  melancholy,  will  give  an  adventitious  interest  to  them  that 
their  intrinsic  and  sterling  merits  might  well  have  dispensed  with.  We 
gathei  from  the  brief  preface  of  their  editor,  Mr.  Gleig,  that  they  are 
the  production  of  a  young  and  beautiful  Scotch  lady  named  Campbell ; 
that  they  were  written,  and  indeed  entirely  printed  off,  more  than  two 
years  ago ;  and  that  their  gifted  author  has  been  taken  from  the  world 
jnst  as  she  was  about  to  reap  the  reward  of  this  her  chief  literary 
labour,  in  the  admiring  gratitude  of  its  readers* 


NIMROD  ABROAD. 


We  are  always  glad  to  meet  Nimrod  any  where,  though  England  is 
undoubtedly  the  spot  where  he  is  most  himself,  and  therefore  most 
welcome.  Yet  is  there  that  good  sense  and  good  temper  about  him 
which  make  him  **  at  home"  any  where — even  "  abroad,'*  where 
there  is  no  such  place.  The  truth  is  that  we  have  seldom  seen  Mr. 
Apperley  more  '*  at  home,*'  or  to  better  purpose,  than  we  find  him  in 
these  pleasant  and  gossiping  volumes,  while  partaking  of  the  princely 
hospitalities  of  the  late  Duke  of^  Orleans  at  Chan  til  ly,  or  the  Prince 
of  Moskowa  at  Paris,  or  Count  Duval  at  the  chateau  d*Attoy,  or  Count 
Yeltheim  at  Harbke,  or  Count  Plessen  at  Avenach,  or  Count  Hahn  at 
Bassedon,  or  the  Baron  Biel  at  Zierow,  or  of  half  a  score  other  sporting 
noblemen  in  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world,  all  of  whom  seem  to  have 
regarded  our  worthy  '*  Nimrod"  as  a  sporting  godsend,  and  to  have 
pulled  hunting-caps  for  his  temporary  possession  accordingly.  In  fact 
his  olFhand  sketches,  not  merely  of  the  sporting  pretensions  and  prac- 
tices of  the  French,  Belgian,  and  German  nobles,  but  of  their  personal 
characters,  habits,  and  modes  of  life,  are  as  novel  and  entertaining  as 
they  are  instructive  and  useful  in  more  than  one  point  of  view. 

Nor  must  Mr.  Apperley's  general  sketches  of  life  and  manners  in 
the  abovenamed  countries  be  passed  over  without  regard  :  for  though 
he  is  the  most  accomplished  of  sportsmen,  he  is  nevertheless  (say 
rather  he  is  of  course)  a  man  of  sense  and  observation,  and  therefore 
whatever  he  has  to  say  on  topics  of  general  interest  are  worth  atten* 
tion.  The  early  pages  of  his  present  work  give  us  the  result  of  his 
observation  and  experience  during  a  residence  of  some  years  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Calais,  consequently  they  will  prove  of 
great  practical  utility  to  those  of  our  countrymen  who  make  a  brief  re- 
sidence in  that  vicinity  the  first  step  to  their  final  adoption  of  France  ai 
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a  home.  He  then,  about  the  middle  of  the*  first  "volume,  quits  the 
general  path  of  observation,  for  that  in  which  he  has  so  long  been  pre- 
eminent :  in  a  word  he  changes  from  the  domestic  and  quiet,  but  ob- 
servant Mr.  Apperley,  to  the  famous  *'  Nimrod,'*  from  whose  sporting 
dicta  there  is  no  appeal,  and  straightway  carries  the  reader  with  him  to 
enjoy  every  species  of  sport  which  the  wide  world  affords, — from  the 
royal  stag  hunt  of  Chantilly,  the  baronial  boar-hunt  of  the  blacL 
forest,  the  bear-tracking  of  Russia,  the  wolf-hunting  and  deer-stalking 
of  Canada,  the  tiger-hunting  and  hawking  of  India, — up  to  the  whole 
of  these,  and  half-a-dozen  more  united,  in  the  great  Russian  battue, — 
besides  many  other  sports  and  places  *'  too  tedious  to  mention"  to  any 
but  exclusively  sporting  ears. 

Altogether  ^'  Nimrod  Abroad"  is  a  pleasant  medley  of  many  pleasant 
things ;  and  if  those  of  our  regular  readers  who  happen  to  take  it  up 
should  discover  that  some  of  its  pages  have  met  their  eye  before,  under 
the  modest  drab-coloured  covers  of  our  all-providing  miscellany,  they 
will  not  think  the  worse  of  them  on  that  account. 
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The  increasing  popularity  of  historical  literature  which  has  within 
the  last  few  years  formed  a  remarkable  feature  in  our  national  tastes, 
while  it  affonds  a  proof  of  the  improving  spirit  of  the  age,  may  per- 
haps be  regarded  as  the  result  of  the  labours  of  those  intelligent  anti- 
quaries, who  have  devoted  their  time,  their  talents,  and  their  learning 
to  the  purpose  of  bringing  to  light  the  forgotten  treasures  of  the  past. 
The  Russian  prince,  Alexander  IvhanofT,  spent  eight  years  of  his  life 
in  five-and-thirty  original  letters  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  which  with 
other  interesting  documents  connected  with  the  history  of  that  unfor- 
tunate princess,  were  printed  at  Paris  in  the  year  1839.  The  sensation 
caused  by  the  appearance  of  Prince  IvhanoflTs  precious  volume  was  so 
powerful  that  every  copy  of  the  edition  was  presently  exhausted,  and 
it  has  become  a  rare  book  even  on  the  continent.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, a  translation  must  be  considered  peculiarly  acceptable  to  the 
English  reader,  and  we  are  happy  to  find  that  it  is  contained  in  these 
volumes,  combined  with  many  other  letters  of  equal  importance,  from 
the  pen  of  Mary  Stuart.  The  Ivhanoflf  letters  indeed,  valuable  as 
they  are,  form  neither  the  largest  nor  tlie  most  interesting  portion  of 
the  work  before  us,  which  comprehends  a  series  of  letters  and  docu- 
ments chronologically  arranged  during  the  last  eight-and-twenty  years 
of  Mary  Stuart*s  life,  prefaced  by  an  historical  introduction  from  the 
pen  of  Miss  Agnes  Strickland,  who,  for  the  composition  of  an  impor- 

*  Letters  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  and  Docamenta  conoected  with  her  Peno&al 
History.  Now  firat  publiabed,  with  aa  Introduction  by  Miss  Agnea  Strickland, 
author  of  **  The  Lirea  of  the  Qaeeoa  of  England."    3  vols. 
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tant  portion  of  her  admirable  work,  *'  The  Lives  of  the  Queens  of 
England,*'  being  obliged  to  go  over  the  incidents  of  the  tragic  drama 
in  which  that  unfortunate  princess  played  so  conspicuous  a  part,  must 
necessarily  have  a  comprehensible  knowledge  of  the  subject.  The 
care  which  she  has  shown  in  illustrating  the  text,  and  the  critical 
acumen  exhibited  by  her  in  the  very  interesting  introduction  she  has 
prefixed  to  the  volumes,  are  the  most  satisfactory  evidences  that  she 
can  apply  her  reading  to  a  profitable  purpose.  Miss  Strickland  has 
again  invested  the  story  of  Mary  Stuart  with  that  touching  romance 
universally  considered  to  belong  to  it,  till  certain  stern  critics  chose  to 
call  in  question  her  claim  to  sympathy. 

The  letters  are  of  powerful  interest,  not  merely  with  regard  to  their 
extreme  value  as  historical  documents,  but  as  records  of  the  royal 
writer's  feelings  and  employments  during  her  woful  capivity.  They  are 
rendered  intelligible  to  readers  of  all  ages  by  modern  orthography,  and 
the  admirable  manner  in  which  they  are  arranged.  The  beauty  and 
piety  of  the  sentiments,  and  the  unaffected  elegance  of  the  composi- 
tion will  render  this  work  a  delightful  addition  to  the  literature  destined 
for  the  use  of  families.  It  is  a  work  that  no  library  ought  to  be  with- 
out, for  it  will  lend  a  charm  to  the  study  of  the  history,  not  only  of 
Mary  Stuart,  but  to  that  of  Elizabeth,  and  throws  considerable  light 
CD  the  policy  of  the  court  of  France.  These  letters  are  of  great 
value ;  and  while  devoid  of  the  tedium  and  weariness  of  state  papers, 
are  confidential  and  full  of  domestic  traits.  They  admit  us  within 
the  gloomy  recesses  of  the  prisons  in  which  the  royal  heroine  wore 
away  her  melancholy  hours.  She  has  described  them  with  the  graphic 
minuteness  of  Silvia  Pellico,  or  Baron  Trenck,  and  the  reader  becomes 
almost  painfully  identified  with  the  hapless  captive,  as  he  reads  the 
memorials  of  her  sufferings.  To  those  who  know  the  beautiful  and 
unfortunate  Mary  Stuart  only  through  the  medium  of  poetry  or  ro- 
mance, her  letters  will  possess  the  same  degree  of  fascination  with 
which  the  epistolary  romances  of  the  last  century  were  devoured. 

We  will  commence  our  extracts  with  a  letter  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Glasgow,  written  by  Queen  Mary  from  her  prison  at  Lochleven 
Castle. 

The  Queen  of  Scott  to  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow. 

From  my  prison  this  last  day  of  March  (1568). 

Monsieur  de  Glasgow,  your  brother  will  inform  you  of  my  miserable  situa- 
tion, and  I  beg  you  will  present  him  and  his  letters,  saying  all  that  you  can  in 
my  behalf.  He  will  tell  you  the  rest,  as  I  have  neither  paper  nor  time  to  write 
more,  unless  to  entreat  the  king,  the  queen,  and  my  uncles,  to  bum  my  letters ; 
for  should  it  be  known  that  I  have  written,  it  may  cost  a  great  many  lives,  put 
my  own  in  peril,  and  cause  me  to  be  still  more  strictly  guarded.  God  preserve 
you,  and  give  me  patience  1 

Your  old  very  good  mistress  and  friend. 

Mart  R. 

Being  now  a  prisoner,  I  request  you  to  direct  five  hundred  crowns  to  be 
paid  to  the  bearer  for  travelling  expenses,  and  more,  if  he  has  need  of  it. 

The  earnest  request  of  the  royal  captive  to  her  faithful  friends  in 
France  to  destroy  hei^.  letters  was,  however,  disregarded.      They  were 
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probably  esteemed  by  them  as  relics  far  too  precious  to  be  committed  to 
the  flames.  Several  of  these  are  preserved  in  the  imperial  library  at 
St.  Petersburg,  to  which  Miss  Agnes  Strickland  thus  alludes  in  her 
introduction. 

Through  the  inestimable  kindness  of  my  beloved  friend.  Miss  Jane  Porter, 
who,  last  winter,  made  some  valuable  transcripts  for  me  from  the  royal  auto- 
graph collection  in  the  Imperial  Library  of  St.  Petersburg,  I  am  fortunately 
enabled  to  enrich  this  introduction  with  one  of  that  precious  and  almost  in- 
accessible series  of  the  inedited  letters  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.  It  is  ad- 
dressed to  her  royal  mother-in-law,  Catherine  de  Medicis,  Queen  Dowager  of 
France,  and  written  by  Mary*s  own  agitated  hand,  and  dated  *'  De  ma  prison* 
(Lochleven  Castle),  1st  Mai,  1568. 

**  Madame, 

'*  I  send  to  you  by  this  bearer,  and  by  the  same  opportunity  I  write  to  the 
kine,  your  son.  He  (the  bearer)  will  tell  vou  more  at  length,  for  so  closely 
am  I  watclied  that  I  have  no  leisure  but  while  they  dine  or  when  they  sleep, 
when  I  rise  (i.  e,  to  write  by  stealth),  for  their  girls  sleep  with  me — ^this 
bearer  will  tell  you  all.  I  implore  you  to  credit  him,  and  to  recompense  him, 
even  as  I  would  myself. 

'*  I  pray  that  both  of  vou  (dz.,  King  Charles  IX.  and  Queen  Catherine)  will 
have  pity  on  me  ;  for,  if  you  do  not  take  me  by  force,  I  shall  never  go  from 
bence,  of  that  I  am  sure ;  but,  if  you  will  please  to  send  troops,  all  the  Scotch 
will  revolt  aeainst  Mora  and  Mirton  [Murray  and  Morton],  if  they  have  but 
the  means  of  gathering  themselves  together. 

**  I  entreat  you  will  give  belief  to  this  bearer,  and  hold  roe  in  your  good 
graces,  and  piay  to  God  that — " 

Here  the  letter  of  the  fair  Majesty  of  Scotland  was  abruptly  concluded'; 
perhaps  some  sigh  or  sleeping  motion  of  one  of  the  maidens,  from  whose  side 
she  had  stolen  to  write  it,  made  her  extinguish  her  taper  and  return  to  bed ;  or 
perhaps  the  letter  was  cut  short  by  a  signal  connected  with  her  projected 
night,  for  it  is  dated  on  the  eve  of  her  successful  escape  from  Lochleven.  She 
bad  previously  made  an  abortive  attempt  to  leave  the  castle  in  the  disguise  of  the 
washerwoman  who  came  to  take  away  her  linen,  on  which  occasion  her  real  qua- 
lity was  betrayed  by  the  beauty  and  delicacy  of  the  hand  she  rabed  to  draw  the 
hood  and  muffler  closer  to  her  face,  and  she  was  carried  back.  A  full  and 
very  interesting  detail  of  this  adventure  is  given  in  the  Appendix. 

Mary's  temperate  and  mild  letter  of  remonstrance  to  Elizabeth,  p.  107,*^is 
the  last  of  those  written  from  Bolton,  where  she  was  in  the  comparatively 
gentle  keeping  of  the  Lady  Scrope,  the  sister  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  whose  ro- 
mantic courtship  of  the  captive  queen  commenced  during  that  period.  It  was 
undoubtedly  the  discovery  of  their  correspondence  which  induced  Elizabeth 
to  remove  Mary  to  Tutbury,  where  she  was  placed  under  the  harsh  surveil- 
lance of  the  treacherous  and  unfeeling  Countess  of  Shrewsbury,  and  her  time- 
serving husband.  A  sadder  and  more  painful  interest  darkens  over  Mary's 
letters  from  that  period.  The  pangs  of  hope  deferred,  combined  with  the  bale- 
ful effect  of  the  noxious  air  and  other  discomforts  of  her  abode,  began  to  pro- 
duce sickness  of  body  as  well  as  of  mind. 

The  Queen  of  Scots  to  EUstaheth. 

Madam  my  good  sister,  I  know  not  what  occasion  I  can  have  given  to  any 
of  tliis  company,  or  at  least  of  your  kingdom,  that  they  should  endeavour  to 
persuade  you  (as  it  appears  to  me,  by  your  letter)  of  a  thing  so  distant  from 
my  thoughts,  whereof  my  conduct  has  borne  witness.  Madam,  I  came  to  yon 
in  my  trouble  for  succour  and  support,  on  the  faith  of  the  assurance  that  I 
might  reckon  upon  you  for  every  assistance  in  my  necessity ;  and^  for  this  reason^ 
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I  refmned  from  applying  for  any  other  aid  to  friends,  relatives,- and  ancient 
allies  ;  relying  solely  upon  vour  promised  fiivour.  I  have  never  attempted, 
either  by  word  or  deed,  aught  to  the  contrary,  and  nobody  can  lay  to  my  charge 
any  thing  against  you.  Still,  to  my  unspeakable  regret,  I  see  my  actions 
iabely  represented  and  construed ;  but  I  hope  that  God  and  time,  the  father 
of  truth,  will  declare  otherwise,  and  prove  to  you  the  sincerity  of  my  inten- 
tions towards  you. 

In  the  mean  time,  I  am  treated  so  rigorously,  that  I  cannot  comprehend 
whence  proceeds  the  extreme  indignation  which  this  demonstrates  that  you 
have  conceived  against  me,  in  return  for  the  confidence  which  I  have  placed 
in  you,  in  preference  to  all  other  princes,  and  the  desire  I  have  shown  to  ob- 
tain your  favour.  I  cannot  but  deplore  my  evil  fortune,  seeing  you  have  been 
pleased  not  only  to  refuse  me  your  presence,  causing  me  to  be  declared  un- 
worthy of  it  by  your  nobles ;  but  also  suffered  me  to  be  torn  in  pieces  by  my 
rebels,  without  even  making  them  answer  to  that  which  I  had  alleged  against 
them ;  not  allowing  me  to  have  copies  of  their  false  accusations,  or  affording  me 
any  liberty  to  accuse  them.  You  have  also  permitted  them  to  retire,  with  a 
decree  in  a  manner  absolving  and  strengthening  them  in  this  usurped  so- 
called  regency,  and  have  thrown  the  blame  upon  me,  and  covertly  condemned 
me  without  giving  me  a  hearing,  detained  my  ministers,  caused  me  to  be  removed 
by  force,  without  informing  me  what  has  been  resolved  upon  respecting  my 
affiurs ;  why  I  am  to  be  transferred  to  another  abode ;  how  long  I  am  to  re- 
main there ;  how  I  shall  be  treated  there ;  or  for  what  reason  I  am  confined, 
and  all  support  and  my  requests  refused. 

All  these  things,  along  with  other  pet^  annoyances,  such  as  not  permitting 
me  to  receive  news  from  my  relatives  in  Fiance,  nor  from  mv  servants  on  my 
private  necessities ;  having  in  like  manner  anew  interdicted  all  communication 
with  Scotland,— nay,  refused  me  leave  to  give  any  commission  to  one  of  my  ser- 
vants, or  to  send  my  letters  by  them,  grieve  me  so  sorely  and  make  me  to  tell 
you  the  truth,  so  timid  and  irresolute,  tliat  I  am  at  a  loss  how  to  act,  nor  can 
1  resolve  upon  obeying  so  sudden  an  order  to  depart,  without  first  receiving 
some  news  from  my  commissioners ;  not  that  this  place  is  a  whit  more  agree- 
aUe  than  any  other  which  you  may  be  pleased  to  assign ;  when  you  have 
made  me  acquainted  with  your  good  will  towards  me,  and  on  wliat  condi- 
tions. 

Wherefore,  madam,  I  entreat  you  not  to  think  that  I  mean  anv  offence,  but 
a  natural  care  which  I  owe  to  myself  and  my  people,  to  which  to  know  the  end 
before  disposing  of  myself  so  lightly,  I  mean  voluntarily ;  for  I  am  in  your 
power,  and  you  can,  in  spite  of  me,  command  even  the  lowest  of  your  subjecta 
to  sacrifice  me  without  my  being  able  to  do  any  thing  but  appeal  to  God  and 
you,  for  other  support  I  have  none ;  and,  thank  God,  I  am  not  so  silly  as  to 
suppose  that  any  of  your  subjects  concern  themselves  about  the  affairs  of  a 
poor,  forlorn,  foreign  princess,  who,  next  to  God,  seeks  your  aid  alone,  and,  if 
my  adversaries  tell  you  any  thine  to  the  contrary,  they  are  false  and  deceive 
you  ;  for  I  honour  you  as  my  elder  sister,  and,  notwithstanding  all  the  griev- 
ances above  mentioned,  I  shall  be  ever  ready  to  solicit,  as  of  my  elder  sister, 
your  friendship  before  that  of  any  other.  Would  to  God  vou  would  grant  it 
me,  and  treat  me  as  I  should  wish  to  deserve  in  your  place  f  When  this  shall 
come  to  pass,  I  shall  be  happy  ;  if  not,  God  grant  me  patience,  and  you  his 
grace  I  And  here  I  will  humbly  recommend  myself  to  yours,  praying  God  to 
grant  you,  madam,  health  and  a  long  and  a  happy  life. 

From  Boton,  this  xxii  of  January  [1568-9]. 

Your  very  affectionate  good  sister  and  cousin, 

MAar  R. 

Tliere  is  this  attractive  feature  in  all  the  letters  of  Mair  Queen  of  Scots — 
they  are  full  of  domestic  traits,  and  the  natural  feelings  of  her  heart.  Trifles 
from  iter  pen  assume  a  grace,  and  delight  us,  because  of  the  unaffected  simpli- 
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citj  with  whidi  she  writes.  Then,  too,  it  is  impossible  to  forbear  smiling  at 
the  feminine  earnestness  with  which,  in  the  midst  of  all  her  trouble  and  bitter 
mortifications,  she  requests  grave  ambassadors  and  learned  ecclesiastics  to  pro- 
cure for  her  patterns  of  dresses,  silks  the  handsomest  and  rarest  that  are  worn 
at  Paris ;  new  fiisbions  of  head-dresses  from  Italy,  and  veils  and  ribbons  of 
gold  and  silver  ^see  vol.  i.,  p.  198-9).  Again,  at  p.  209,  she  says,  '*  If  M.  the 
Cardinal  de  Guise,  my  uncle,  is  gone  to  Lyons,  1  am  sure  he  will  send  me  a 
couple  of  pretty  little  dogs  ;  and  you  must  buy  me  two  more,  for,  besides 
writing  ana  worK,  I  take  pleasure  only  in  all  the  little  animab  that  I  can  geC 
You  must  send  them  in  baskets,  that  they  may  be  kept  very  warm." 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  letters  in  this  collection  occurs  vol.  i.,  p.  1 13 ;  it 
is  written  by  the  unfortunate  queen  to  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  on  the 
death  of  lier  uncle,  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  and  affords  a  touching  example 
of  Christian  resignation  under  the  most  poignant  affliction. 

The  Queen  of  Scots  to  the  Archbuhop  of  Giasgow. 

From  Shefl^d,  20th  February  [1575]. 

Monsieur  de  Glascow,  I  am  much  astonished  that,  on  so  melancholy  an 
event,  I  have  neither  received  information  nor  consolation  from  you.  I  can- 
not attribute  this  to  any  thing  but  the  extreme  sorrow  you  feel  for  the  loss  £ 
have  sustained ;  yet,  God  be  praised,  if  he  sends  me  afflictions,  he  has,  thus 
far,  given  me  grace  to  support  them.  Though  I  cannot,  at  the  first  moment, 
command  my  feelings,  or  prevent  the  tears  that  will  flow,  yet  my  long  adver- 
sity has  taught  me  to  hope  for  consolation  for  all  my  afflictions  in  a  better  life. 
Alas !  I  am  a  prisoner,  and  God  has  bereft  me  of  one  of  those  persons  whom 
1  most  loved  ;  what  shall  I  say  more  ?  He  has  bereft  me,  at  one  blow,  of  my 
father  and  my  uncle :  I  shall  now  follow,  whenever  He  pleases,  with  less  re- 
gret ;  but  yet,  instead  of  comforting  me,  do  not  distress  yourself  too  much  on 
my  account,  lest  I  might  be  deprived  of  a  good  and  faithful  servant,  which,  I 
feel  assured,  I  have  in  you. 

I  have  made  some  new  regulations,  as  you  will  see,  but  merely  with  the  in- 
tention of  investing  you  with  the  power  of  providing  for  those  legacies  which 
are  most  urgent.  I  beg  and  command  you  to  accept  the  charge  without  any 
hesitation,  and  to  attend  to  my  affairs,  and  do  your  utmost,  that  I  may,  in 
every  tiling,  be  strictly  obeyed.  There  are  some  moneys  which  you  will  oblige 
by  seeing  to  it  that  my  treasurer  collects.  For  the  rest,  you  will  be  made  ac-> 
quainted  with  the  subject  by  my  said  instructions,  and  by  what  I  haye  com- 
manded ^our  brotlier  to  write  to  you ;  for,  as  you  may  perceive  by  the  marks 
on  this.  It  is  painful  to  ine  to  write  on  this  subject.  I  had  no  need  to  be  told 
of  this  event ;  as  I  had  a  frightful  dream,  from  which  I  awoke  fully  convinced 
of  tliat  which  was  subsequently  confirmed.  I  beg  you  will  write  me  a  par- 
ticular account  of  every  diing,  and  if  he  spoke  of  me  before  his  death,  for 
that  would  be  a  consolation  to  me. 

I  send  you  a  letter  to  be  delivered  to  the  King,  M.  my  good  brother,  in 
which  I  recommend  you  to  him.  Hasten  the  departure  of  Nau,  for  I  can  do 
nothing  respecting  my  accounts  without  him.  Send  me  the  head-dresses  from 
Poissy,  and  other  things  as  soon  as  you  can,  and  be  sure  to  remind  the  king 
and  the  queen  of  my  affairs,  the  more  so  as  I  have  need  of  their  fovour  and 
assistance ;  and  comfort  for  me,  if  you  can,  madame  my  grandmother,  my  uncle 
M.  the  cardinal,  and  my  aunt,  and  tell  me  all  the  news  respecting  them,  which 
I  pray  God  may  be  good,  that  he  may  have  you  in  his  holy  keeping. 

You  will  inform  Lord  Famhers  that  I  have  heard  of  his  arrival  over  there,  and 
shall  be  glad  to  render  him  any  service,  as  also  to  Haumenes  and  Hakerstoo, 
to  whom  I  shall  write  on  the  arrival  of  my  secretary ;  meanwhile,  I  shall  not 
forget  them. 

Your  very  good  mistress  and  friend, 

Ma&y  R. 
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I  beg  you  to  follow  up  the  afiair  of  the  priory,  of  which  I  before  wrote  to 
you,  with  mv  cousin  de  Fescaut,  as  you  did  with  monsieur,  the  late  cardinal, 
my  uncle.  1  have  written  a  few  words  to  him,  which  you  must  deliver,  and 
beg  him  to  let  me  know  his  decision,  and  let  me  know,  as  speedily  as  possible^ 
what  answer  he  gives.    Send  Nau  to  me  without  delay. 

I  had  forgotten  to  beg  you  to  stand  sponsor,  in  my  name,  for  M.  Duvergiei's 
infant ;  if  it  is  a  boy,  name  him  after  yourself— if  a  girl,  Antoinette.  You  are 
acquainted  with  the  custom,  and  that  the  present]  and  the  money  must  be 
given  in  the  cliamber,  in  the  usual  manner.  A  chain  for  the  waist,  anid  another 
for  the  neck,  of  a  moderate  price,  must  serve  for  the  presents  I  fo^ot  to  tdl 
you  that  I  wrote  to  you  some  time  ago,  begging  you  to  assist  the  good  Lady 
Seyton  in  her  affairs,  with  m}*  name  and  interest ;  but  I  iiave  been  told  you 
never  received  those  letters.  I,  however,  trust  these  few  words  will  suffice  for 
this  purpose  of  recommendation,  and  I  am  sure  that  you  will  exert  yourself 
so  readily,  that  I  shall  not  have  occasion  to  repeat  my  request ;  remember  me 
to  her,  and  let  lier  be  paid  agreeably  to  what  you  will  perceive  to  be  my  in- 
tention in  the  memorandum. 

A  fere  well  letter,  p.  106,  is  addressed  by  Mary  to  Mendo9a,  from  Fotberin* 
gay  Castle,  after  Lord  Blackhurst  and  Beal  had  announced  to  her  tliat  sentence 
of  death  had  been  pronounced  against  her  ;  this  is,  perhaps,  tlie  most  interest- 
ing of  all  she  has  written.  *•  Yesterday,*  she  says,  *'  they  took  down  my  canopy, 
saying '  that  I  was  no  more  than  a  dead  woman,  and  without  any  rank.'  They 
are  at  present  working  in  my  hall— erecting  the  scaifold,  I  suppose,  whereon  1 
am  to  perform  the  last  act  of  this  tragedy."  But  not  so  promptly  was  the 
eoup-de-grace  to  be  dealt  to  the  royal  victim,  who  was  doomed  to  take  a 
lengthened  draught  of  the  bitterness  of  death  during  the  three  gloomy  months 
which  intervened  between  the  publication  of  her  sentence  and  its  execution. 
Her  letter  to  Mendo9a,  dated  November  2dd,  1386,  was  written  under  the  im- 
pression that  she  would  be  summoned  to  the  scaffold  in  a  few  hours.  She 
bequeaths  to  him  a  precious  legacy  in  these  words,  p.  109  :  *'  You  will  receive 
from  me,  as  a  token  of  my  remembrance,  a  diamond,  which  I  have  held  very 
dear,  having  been  given  to  me  by  the  late  Duke  of  Norfolk,  as  a  pledge  of  his 
troth,  and  I  have  always  worn  it  as  such.    Keep  it  for  my.sake." 

AfYer  the  samples  that  have  been  given  of  this  interesting  and  beau- 
tiful correspondence  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  add  any  commendation 
of  a  work  that  speaks  so  admirably  for  itself,  and  which  must  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  historical  litera- 
ture that  has  ever  issued  from  the  press. 


THE  MISER'S  DAUGHTER.* 

The  author  of  this  work  has  inscribed  upon  its  opening  page  the 
names  of  his  two  youthful  daughters,  to  whom  he  presents  the  tale. 
It  is  a  fitting  and  graceful  offering;  being  a  story  well  adapted  to 
charm  the  young,  and  well  worthy  of  their  acceptance,  by  its  vivid 
portrayal  of  the  style  and  manner  prevalent  in  England  a  century 
ago,  by  its  animated  pictures  of  strugiiling  and  generous  affection,  of 
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filial  love  under  grievous  trials,  of  honest  devotion  in  servitude,  of 
grateful  and  unfaltering  fidelity ;  and  then  on  the  darker  side,  of  flip- 
pant and  idle  folly,  ending  in  disappointment,  of  vicious  intrigue  foiled, 
of  sprendthrift  knavery  exposed,  of  sordid  and  miserable  avarice  eating 
away  the  heart,  and  working  its  own  misery  in  that  of  others. 

These  are  subjects  which  embrace  a  large  view  of  human  life,  and 
enable  the  writer  to  fulfil  many  of  the  objects  of  the  moralist  without 
writing  a  moral  essay  in  chapters.  The  tone  of  the  story,  though  it 
has  its  startling  and  romantic  situations,  its  deep  tragic  passion,  and  its 
exhibitions  of  melancholy  depravity,  is  upon  the  whole  extremely 
cheerful  and  winning,  and  calculated  to  put  the  world  in  good  humour 
with  itself.  One  cause  of  this  result  is,  that  the  virtues  are  here 
painted  with  manliness  and  sincerity ;  there  is  notliing  mawkish  ia 
them ;  nothing  of  that  intolerable  heartlessness  and  affectation  which 
80  often  make  good  people  in  books  so  lackadaisical,  and  set  us  wishing 
for  the  knaves  and  villains  to  be  always  on  the  scene.  Nor  are  the 
knaves  and  villains  here  painted  blacker  than  they  need  to  be.  Where 
the  shade  of  vice  and  treachery  is  of  a  deep  dye,  the  influences  which 
have  darkened  it  are  truly  shown,  and  nature  is  therefore  never  out- 
raged for  the  sake  of  a  convenient  effect. 

The  plot,  which  clears  up  from  the  interesting  and  the  roysterioos 
into  the  simple,  is  skilfully  constructed.  The  characters  are  many 
without  overcrowding  the  scene,  the  majority  of  them  belongin<x  to 
comedy.  Indeed  many  parts  of  this  story  carry  us  quite  back  into  a 
past  age.  We  move  amidst  the  frolics  and  fashions  of  Ranelagh,  we 
are  rowed  away  into  the  folly  on  the  Thames,  we  breathe  the  same  air 
with  Kitty  Conway  the  actress,  we  scent  the  essences  of  Beau  Villiers, 
and  take  *'  snush'*  out  of  the  borrowed  box  of  his  incomparable  valet. 
It  is  a  merit  in  the  plot,  not  a  common  one,  that  there  is  but  one  action 
going  on,  that  the  rapidly  occurring  incidents  all  tend  to  the  same  point, 
and  that  every  character  is  more  or  less  an  agent  in  carrying  on  the 
design. 

This  story  will  perhaps  be  more  popular  than  any  of  Mr.  Ainsworth^s 
writings.  It  has  one  quality  in  common  with  his  other  tales ;  he  never 
appears  upon  the  stage  himself.  His  close,  clear,  distinct  narrative, 
and  his  characters  entering  into  full  and  explicit  dialogue  (this  is  car- 
ried sometimes  to  a  faulty  extent),  tell  the  whole  tale  and  work  out  the 
author's  purpose — amusement,  moral  and  all.  There  is  perhaps  not  a 
line  in  these  volumes  in  the  way  of  observation  or  reflection  by  the 
writer,  or  that  does  not  actually  belong  to  the  story.  The  stream  of 
fiction  flows  continually  on,  and  bears  the  reader,  be  its  course  rough 
or  smooth,  with  it.  The  illustrations,  by  George  Cruikshank,  partake 
of  the  animation,  vigour,  and  picturesque  grouping  of  the  pages  they 
80  beautifully  embellish. 
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MORE  NEWS  FROM  CHINA. 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 

No.  IV. 
To  Mr.  Abel  DotHny  Grocer,  Manchester. 

Dear  Brother, 

A  violent  cold  having:  flown  to  my  chest,  I  am  too  ill  to  enjoy  retort- 
ing: and  retaliating,  and  which  must  plead  my  apology  for  not  recrimi- 
nating at  more  length.  As  such  you  must  excuse  my  not  resenting 
sereatim  every  point  in  your  last  letter,  and  making  you  thoroughly 
ashamed  of  yourself  and  your  unnatural  sentiments.  I  allude  parti- 
cularly to  your  taking  refuge  as  an  Uncle  in  the  character  of  a  Pawn- 
broker, and  declining  loans  to  your  nearest  ties,  except  on  the  usual 
sharking  terms  of  those  moral  monsters.  But  trade  hardens  every 
thing.  It  teaches  to  adulterate  our  genuine  feelings  with  sordid  ingre- 
dients, and  to  weigh  the  just  claims  of  consanguity  in  scales  that  are 
any  thing  but  correct. 

Gracious  heavens !  where  is  a  sister  or  a  nevy  to  look  up  to  for  as- 
sistance if  needful,  but  to  a  rich  connexion  without  chick  or  child, 
rolling  in  wealth ;  and  where  I  venture  to  say,  every  shilling  he  ad- 
vances will  be  to  his  everlasting  credit !  O,  Brother,  consider  your 
ncvy's  propinquity !  Your  sister's  own  son — and  if  ever  a  youth  ex- 
hibited a  decided  propensity  to  get  elevated,  its  him.  I  do  hope,  there- 
fore, you  will  reflect  before  you  shirk  one  so  likely  to  redound  upon 
you  as  dear  Gus.  Already  by  his  native  genius,  improved  by  talent,  he 
has  arrived  at  a  pitch  of  splendour  to  which  few  sons  rise  in  the  East ; 
and  of  course  the  greater  his  eminence  and  prosperity,  the  more  he 
will  reflect  on  his  relations.  To  be  sure,  if  a  nevy  was  going  down  in 
the  world  instead  of  up,  some  people  might  feel  justified  in  backing 
him  with  a  cold  shoulder ;  but  where  he  promises  wealth,  affluence, 
and  opulence,  rank,  title,  and  dignity,  to  cut  one's  own  flesh  and  blood, 
must  be  perfect  infatuation  !  And  suppose  a  little  pecunery  assistance 
was  necessary  to  his  exaltation,  ought  the  laudable  heights  of  his  am- 
bition to  be  chilled  and  snowed  upon  by  a  cold  calculating  passimony, 
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and  let  him  be  arrested  on  the  high-road  to  fame  and  fortune,  for  want 
of  a  trifle,  as  I  may  say,  to  pay  the  gates  ?  What's  a  paltry  50/.  for 
such  a  figure  in  China  !  And  that  dear  Gus  has  turned  out  a  phe* 
nomenon,  is  plain  from  his  own  account.  So  great  a  rise  in  life  of 
course  demands  a  corresponding  study  of  appearances, — but  as  tran- 
spires, poor  fellow,  from  his  letter,  he  has  lost  all  his  linen  and  clothes. 
Such  a  misfortune  must  and  shall  be  remedied,  whatsoever  shifts  I  may 
have  to  make,  or  if  I  strip  myself  to  my  last  dividend.  For  I  presume 
even  you  would  not  wish  your  nevy  to  be  a  General  without  a  shirt,  or 
a  Colonel  without  inexpressibles,  and  especially  when  he  has  attracted, 
as  I  may  say,  the  Eyes  of  Europe.  A  nevy  who  may  some  day  have 
to  be  sculptured,  collossially,  and  set  up  on  a  prancing  charging  horse, 
over  a  triumphant  arch. 

But  some  people  may  treat  such  a  picture  as  chimerical,  though  quite 
as  wonderful  metamorphoses  have  come  down  to  us.  Look  at  Boney- 
parte,  who  at  first  was  only  an  engineer  ofiBcer,  like  Mr.  Braid  wood, 
and  yet  came  to  be  Emperor  of  the  French.  Or  look  at  Washington, 
who  from  a  common  American  soldier  rose  to  be  king  of  the  whole 
republic !  For  my  own  part  I  will  say  for  my  son,  it  has  been  my 
constant  aim  to  instil  genius  into  him,  morning,  noon  and  night,  and  to 
cultivate  a  genteel  turn  for  either  the  army,  or  the  navy,  or  the  church. 
The  last,  I  own,  would  have  been  most  congenial  to  my  maternal  wishes, 
for  besides  the  safety  of  a  pulpit,  a  soldier  or  a  sailor  when  peace 
comes,  is  a  moral  non -entity,  but  there  is  no  peace  in  the  church. 
However  dear  Gus  would  never  hear  of  a  shovel  hat  and  a  silk  apron, 
and  especially  at  the  present  time,  when,  as  I  understand,  the  clergy  is 
to  go  back  to  their  ancient,  antiquated  costume,  and  put  on  their  old- 
fashioned  rubrics.  As  to  the  law,  he  never  could  abide  a  chancellor's 
wig  and  gown,  and  indeed  always  showed  a  perfect  antipathy  to  any 
thing  l^al.  So  far,  then,  the  Chinese  war  was  a  blessing,  and  ail  has 
turned  out  for  the  best ;  for  dear  Gus  has  attained  to  martial  glory,  quite 
unusual  at  his  age,  and  if  a  parent  may  predict,  will  some  day  be  made 
a  peer  of,  lik^  Wellington,  and  hand  himself  down  to  posterity  with 
his  family  arms. 

In  the  mean  time  I  have  packed  up  for  him  a  dozen  ready-made 
shirts,  together  with  such  money  as  I  could  scrape  up,  namely  four 
sovereigns,  a  sum,  alas  \  which  will  fall  far  short  of  his  Pekin  expecta- 
tions, and  certainly  not  enough  to  let  him  see  any  great  capital.  In 
fact  he  names  fifty  pounds  as  the  very  smallest  minimum  for  supporting 
the  honour  of  his  country  at  the  Chinese  court,  and  which  most  people 
will  consider  as  very  moderate  terms.  I  do  hope,  therefore,  when  sodi 
a  trifle  is  in  the  case  and  so  much  at  stake,  you  will  kindly  contrive  to 
make  it  up,  or  if  cash  is  inconvenient,  by  an  accommodation  bill  or  a 
creditable  letter  to  some  banking-house  abroad.  As  to  security,  my 
own  U.  O.  I.  would,  I  trust,  be  sufficient  between  relatives,  or  if  yon 
preferred,  dear  Gus  would  no  doubt  be  agreeable  to  your  taking  out  the 
amount  in  tea  or  Chinese  fans,  or  nid-noddin  mandarins,  or  any 
other  articles  you  might  fancy.  In  which  case  you  cwa  be  no  loser, 
but  will  enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  putting  forward  a  shining  branch  that 
will  greatly  add  to  our  family  lustre. 

How  he  escaped  from  such  awful  Waterloo  work  as  he  described  is 
a  perfect  miracle.     The  mere  perusal  almost  turned  my  whole  mast 
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of  blood,  and  made  me  feel  as  if  poked  and  stabbed  in  every  fibre,  and 
squibbed  and  rocketted  besides.  Indeed  war  seems  from  his  picture  to 
be  a  combination  of  storm,  total  eclipse,  the  great  earthquake  that 
should  have  been,  and  the  fifth  of  November.  It  follows  that  dear 
Gus  must  have  been  specially  preserved  from  such  a  concatenatk)n  for 
some  brilliant  destiny,  which  it  would  be  a  sin  in  ns  to  frustrate  by  any 
scrimp  measures.  I  do  beg  and  hope,  therefore,  to  hear  from  you  with 
the  needful,  by  return  of  post,  in  which  case  I  remain,  dear  Brother, 

Your  a£fectionate  sister, 

Jemima  Budge. 
Wisbech,  17th  November,  1842. 

No.  V. 

Dear  Mother, 

As  I  expected  in  my  last,  I  have  at  length  set  foot  in  the  Chinese 
empire,  and  am  at  this  moment  writing  from  Chew-shew,  a  r^ular 
Celestial  village,  though  not  to  be  found  perhaps  on  the  Celestial  globe* 
However  it  is  a  pleasant  place  enough,  and  would  be  pleasanter  if  our 
quartermaster  had  not  quartered  me  with  a  wholesale  breeder  of  black 
beetles,  for  a  great  Soy  manufactury  in  the  neighbourhood — a  hint 
which  I  suppose  will  set  your  face  and  stomach  for  the  future  against 
that  soy-disant  sauce.  However,  here  is  the  process  from  the  Chinese 
receipt.  First  fatten  your  beetles  on  as-  much  pounded  rice  as  they 
will  eat.  Then  mash  the  insects  to  a  paste,  which  must  be  slowly 
boiled  in  a  strong  decoction  of  Spanish  liquorice.  Strain  the  liquor 
carefully,  and  bottle  it,  well  corked,  for  English  use. 

Since  my  last  we  have  had  several  brushes  with  the  natives,  whose 
first  attempt  was  to  make  a  bonfire  of  us  in  the  river,  having  agreed  to 
a  truce  for  the  purpose.  In  fact  a  regular  gunpowder  plot ;  but  such 
traitors  are  sure  to  split  amongst  themselves,  and  one  of  them  gave  our 
commander  the  office  the  day  before.  At  first  the  report  was  treated 
as  a  bam.  However,  after  dark,  as  soon  as  the  tide  turned,  down 
came  the  fire-raft  with  the  ebb,  and  if  the  pigtails  had  been  content 
with  a  business-like  flaie-up  of  combustibles  and  destructibles,  might 
have  played  old  gooseberry  with  our  ship.  But  the  Chinese  are  famous 
for  their  pirotechnics,  in  which  they  tidce  the  shine  out  of  Madame 
Hengler  herself,  so  their  vanity  could  not  resist  a  little  show  off  in  the 
fancy  line,  to  accompany  their  infernal  machine.  Accordingly,  instead 
of  the  raft  drifting  quietly  down  on  us,  with  a  length  of  slow«match 
proportioned  to  the  distance,  we  were  warned  of  it  two  miles  off  by  a 
shower  of  outlandish  squibbs  and  crackers  and  serpents,  cutting  away 
in  all  directions,  and  then  forming  themselves  into  Chinese  characters, 
one  of  them  standing,  as  the  pilot  told  us,  for  a  certain  very  hot  place. 
Of  course  we  soon  shifted  our  birth,  and  let  the  firenraft  drive  clear  of  us, 
which  soon  after  blew  up  in  the  shape  of  a  great  fiery  drs^n  with  a 
blazing  tail,  twisting  to  a  point  like  a  red-hot  corkscrew,  and  spitting 
a  volley  of  blue  zigzaggy  lightning  darting  out  of  its  mouth.  It 
was  a  splendid  sight,  beating  the  grand  Vanxhall  finales,  or  the  Surrey 
Zoological,  all  to  sticks — and  except  in  one  little  accident  a  very  satis- 
factory performance. 

In  the  hurry  of  shifting  the  ship,  the  Chinese  wash-boats  that 
were  &stened  astern  of  her  were  all  cut  adrift,  and  getting  entangled 
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with  the  raft,  our  damp  linen  wat  terribly  over-aired.  Being  the  fiiit 
wash  after  the  voyage  from  England,  roy  whole  stock,  unfortunately, 
was  in  the  tub— shirts,  trowsers,  stockings,  in  short,  every  thing — to 
that  what  I  am  to  do  for  a  change  I  know  not,  unless  I  can  turn 
my  blanket  into  a  flannd  waistcoat,  and  my  sheets  into  a  pair  of  ducks. 
A  queer  sort  of  toggery  to  exhibit  in  to  the  Brother  of  the  Sun  and 
]!doon  and  the  Imperial  Family  at  Pekin.  To  be  sure  I  have  since  ob- 
tained a  few  laurels,  and  if  they  were  real  ones  might  go  to  court  as  a 
Jack  in  the  Green — ^but  no,  the  thing  is  beyond  a  joke,  and  I  do  hope 
that  on  the  receipt  of  this  my  dear  mother  will  immediately  forward  a 
dozen  shirts  (fine  ones  mind)  to  her  dear  Gus.  For  trowsers,  the  cli- 
mate being  warm,  I  can  perhaps  make  shift,  ^  la  Highlander,  but  the 
shirts  are  indispensable,  and  may  be  sent  to  the  care  of  John  Shearing, 
Esquire,  Star  Coffee-house,  Drury-lane,  who  is  coming  out  with  the 
first  reinforcements  and  supplies. 

Having  mentioned  my  laurels,  you  will  naturally  wish  to  know  where 
they  were  picked.  After  the  fire-raft  business  our  commanders  re- 
solved in  a  council  of  war  to  waste  no  more  time  in  chafiing,  but  to  com- 
mence uncivil  operations  and  do  the  offensive.  So  we  were  all  disem- 
barked, soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines,  and  after  a  skirmish  or  two 
brought  the  enemy  to  a  regular  stand-up  fight,  at  a  place  called  Kow- 
Tan.  They  were  in  great  force,  and  opened  a  smart  fire  on  us  from 
their  matchlocks  and  field  artillery,  which  are  small  swivels  fastened  on 
camels'  backs,  but  are  frequently  so  overloaded  that  the  recoil  tears  off 
the  poor  animal's  hump.  On  our  side  we  had  lots  of  howitzers  that 
kept  shelling  out  their  bombs  and  grapnels  like  fun. 

Our  right  was  composed  of  the  marines,  and  our  centre  of  the  re- 
gulars, but  we  had  no  left  at  all  on  account  of  a  swamp.  The  saOots 
were  the  reserve,  only,  as  usual,  they  would  not  reserve  themselves, 
but  ran  off  helter-skelter  to  a  Chinese  castle,  which  they  took  by  board- 
ing. In  the  mean  time  Captain  Pidding  got  possession  of  a  tea-grove 
towards  Howqua,  while  Twining's  company  captured  a  magazine  contain- 
ing about  20,000  pounds  of  fine  gunpowder,  and  immediately  opened 
a  discharge  of  canisters,  that  made  regular  Mincing-lanes  through  the 
main  body  of  the  Teatollers.  My  own  post  was  with  a  cloud  of  skir- 
mishers that  was  pushed  forward  to  enfilade  our  artillery,  while  it  made 
a  reconnoisance — but  I  do  not  pretend  to  describe  all  the  manoeuvres 
of  our  army,  like  the  moves  at  a  game  of  chess.  Some  eyewitnesses, 
I  know,  profess  to  have  seen  every  thing  in  an  action,  right  and  left, 
back  and  front,  and  in  the  middle,  as  clear  as  the  figures  of  a  quadrille, 
but  which  is  very  different  to  my  notion  and  experience  of  a  battle. 
To  my  mind  it  is  more  like  a  turn-up  in  London,  where  you  are  too 
much  engaged  with  your  own  customers  to  attend  to  what  goes  on  over 
the  way,  or  at  the  other  end  of  the  street, — not  to  forget  the  dust  and 
smother,  for  the  guns  and  cannons,  as  yet,  are  not  obliged  by  Act  of 
Parliament  to  consume  their  own  smoke.  To  give  a  clear  idea  of  it, 
just  fancy  yourself  in  a  London  fog,  so  thick  that  you  can  only  see 
your  two  next  files.  Well,  by  and  by,  the  right-hand  one,  ailer  cutting 
an  extraordinary  caper,  suddenly  drops  and  rolls  out  of  sig^t  into  the 
fog,  and  when  you  look  rather  anxiously  for  your  left-hand  man,  you 
see  Tom  Brown  instead  of  Jack  Robinson.  The  next  minute  you 
throw  a  summerset  yourself  over  a  I(^  or  a  dead  corporal,  you  camiot 
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see  whichy  and  then  plange  with  your  head  into  the  big  drum,  or  per- 
haps on  a  dismounted  cannon,  with  a  crash  that  makes  you  see  all  the 
gaslights  in  London  in  one  focus.  Of  course,  you're  insensible  for  a 
bit  till  your  refreshed  with  a  kick  or  a  stab,  and  then  you  revive  again 
about  as  cool  and  collected  as  a  gentleman  waking  suddenly,  at  mid- 
night, to  a  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning,  a  smother  of  smoke,  a 
strong  smell  of  Bre,  and  a  burglar  or  two  at  his  bedside.  All  you  see 
distinctly  is  some  sort  of  bright  picked- pointed  instrument  within  an 
inch  of  your  eye,  which  of  course  you  parry  off  by  natural  instinct, 
and  then  going  to  work  at  random,  cut  and  thrust  right  and  left  with 
^our  sword,  or  pike,  or  bayonet  into  the  darkness  visible,  which  goes 
mto  something  soft,  and  comes  back  red  and  dripping.  That's  to  say, 
if  you  have  good  luck :  if  not,  you  get  a  slash  or  a  poke  yourself,  from 
some  person  or  persons  unknown,  in  your  throat,  or  your  chest,  or  your 
stomach,  or  wherever  you  like.  However,  for  this  once  you  win  first 
blood«-so  on  you  go  groping,  stumbling,  poking,  parrying,  and  cough- 
ing, when  you've  time  for  it,  and  winking  if  you  can't  help  it,  the  flashes 
increasing  like  blazes,  the  smother  getting  thicker  and  thicker,  and  the 
noise  louder  and  louder,-*so  that  you  don't  know  you've  been  cheering 
except  by  getting  hoarse  and  short  of  wind.  No  matter,  on  you  push, 
or  are  pushed,  into  the  cloud,  till  at  last  you  dimly  see  a  sort  of  Ombre 
Shinois  dodging  before  you,  that  suddenly  turns  to  a  real  Tartar, 
painted  and  dressed  up  to  look  like  a  Bengal  Tiger,  and  flourishing  a 
great  double-edged  sword  in  each  of  his  fore-paws.  Of  course  it's  kill 
or  be  killed,  so  at  it  you  go,  like  Carter  and  his  wild  beasts,  only  in  right 
down  earnest,  two  or  three  more  Tigers  joining  in,  clash  slash,  and  the 
sparks  flying  as  thick  as  in  a  smith's  forge,  or  at  a  Terrific  Combat  at 
the  Surrey  or  the  Wells.  Such  a  shindy  is  too  hot  to  last,  and,  accord- 
ingly, if  you're  alive  at  the  end  of  two  jifiies,  the  chance  is  that  you 
find  yourself  making  quite  a  melodramatic  Tableau — namely,  your 
bloody  sword  in  one  hand,  a  Chinese  pigtail  in  the  other,  and  four  or 
five  weltering  Tartars  lying  round  your  feet ! 

What  followed  I  hardly  know,  my  head  seeming  to  spin  like  Harle- 
quin's ;  but  I  am  told  that  I  performed  prodigies  of  pluck,  and  which, 
if  you  do  not  read  of  in  the  despatches,  must  be  laid  to  the  envy  and 
jealousy  of  our  Top  Sawyers  and  the  Commander-in-chief. 

The  pigtails,  to  do  the  handsome,  behaved  with  great  coolness,  many 
of  them  fanning  themselves  with  their  great  fans  in  the  heat  of  the 
action.  But,  as  usual,  '£uropean  tactics  prevailed  over  want  of  disci- 
pline ;  and  the  barbarians  having  t>oth  their  wings  broken  were  obliged 
to  fly.  The  slaughter  was  prodigious— our  mortars  playing  like  bricks, 
and  the  flying  artillery  dropping  their  tumbrils  with  beautiful  precision 
into  the  thick  of  the  mob.  The  sword  and  bayonet,  as  we  may  suppose, 
were  not  idle,  but  indulged  in  lots  of  "  sticks  and  strikes,"  as  Miss 
Siartineau  says,  at  the  expense  of  the  Chinese,  and  turned  a  great 
many  of  their  flanks.  The  swag  is  immense :  including  the  enemy's 
military-chest,  and  the  key  of  their  position,  which  is  of  solid  gold,  and 
first-rate  workmanship,  and  is  to  be  sent  home  to  England  for  presenta- 
tion to  the  Queen. 

The  loss  on  the  English  side  was  trifling ;  only  one  man  belonging 
to  our  ship  being  killed, — a  London  BilUticker  who  had  volunteered 
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with  the  Ezpeditioiiy  to  get  a  sight,  as  he  saidy  of  the  great 
WalL 

Welly  after  the  batUe  was  over,  we  tamed,  as  the  song  sajs,  fnm 
lions  iaio  Lambs,  sparing  all  sach  as  made  signs  for  quarter,  only  mark* 
ing  them,  by  oittiDg  off  their  tails,  as  being  under  British  protection. 
A  good  many  of  the  natives  were  also  cheWed  after,  and  humanely 
banted  back  to  their  homes,  though  some  of  our  fellows,  it  must  be 
owned,  preferred  breaking  into  the  villas  and  Joss-houses  in  search  of  the 
silver,  and  got  plenty  of  tin,  besides  Poo-Choos,  Joo-ees,  and  the  like. 
Mister  Augustus  for  his  share  only  getting  a  fiddling  little  Ye- Yin,  alias 
a  Kit.    The  truth  is,  I  was  too  much  interested  in  going  after  a  poor 
liUle  stray  Chinese.    From  the  marks,  it  was  evidently  very  young,  and 
unaccompanied,  and  the  mere  idea  of  a  lost  child  in  such  a  vast  empire 
of  China,  would  have  engaged  the  commonest  humanity  in  the  task  ; 
the  country,  besides  being  full  of  swamps  and  canals,  and  hundreds  of 
uncovered  wells,  into  which,  in  its  headlong  terror,  it  might  plunge. 
My  heart  turned  sick  at  the  very  thought,  and  made  me  the  more  eager 
to  overtake  the  youngster,  while  fancy  painted  the  delightful  scene  of 
restoring  it  uninjured  to  its  distracted  parents.     But  fear  had  lent  wings 
to  the  little  feet  which  I  tracked,  with  Indian-like  perseverance,  by  & 
prints  in  the  mud  and  sand, — on,  and  on,  and  on,  but  alas  I  without  a 
glimpse  of  the  fugitive.     Scared  by  the  thunder  of  our  artillery,  it  had 
probably  flown  for  miles,  and  I  had  almost  given  up  all  hope,  when  the 
trail,  as  Cooper  calls  it,  led  roe  to  the  edge  of  a  paddy-ground  (or  rice- 
field)  where  I  caught  sight  of  something  crouching  down  amongst  the 
herlntge.     You  may  guess  with  what  eagerness  I  dashed  in  and  made 
a  gprab  at  her  blue-satin,  when,  suddenly  jumping  up^  to  bolt,  the  poor 
child  turned  out  to  be  her  own  mother,  or  at  least  a  full-sized  China- 
woman, but  with  the  little  tiny  feet  of  an  English  two-year-old.     Stfll, 
being  a  female  in  distress,  I  tried  to  comfort  and  encourage  her — no 
easy  job  for  a  foreign  Barbarian,  as  black  as  a  sweep  with  gunpowder, 
as  ragged  as  a  beggar  with  slashing  and  fencing  and  jabbering  all  his 
compliments  and  consolations  in  an  unknown  tongue.    80  as  chaffing 
was  of  no  *  use,  I  was  compelled  to  active  measures — ^but  the  more  1 
tried  to  save  her  the  more  the  little  catty  package  clawed  me  with  what 
I  can  only  compare  to  human  tenpenny  nails.     However,  I  made  shift 
to  carry  her  off  to  the  nearest  house,  which  proved  to  be  either  her 
own  or  a  friend's ;  for  she  flung  herself  into  the  arms  of  a  fat  elderly 
Chinaman,  who  met  us  at  the  door.  The  old  fellow,  whether  husband  or 
father,  was  very  civil,  and  seemed  to  twig  my  motives  much  better  than 
the  lady :  for  after  a  little  telegraphing,  he  politely  set  before  me  a  regular 
Chinese  feast,  namely  a  saucer  full  of  candied  garden-worms,  a  cold 
boiled  bird's-nest,  and  a  basin  of  addled  eggs,  making  signs  besides, 
that  if  I  would  wait  for  one  being  killed,  I  should  have  a  dish  of  dead 
dog.  All  being  intended  on  his  part  to  do  the  handsome  and  the  gyrate- 
ful  in  return  for  my  services — but  which,  as  virtue  is  its  own  reward, 
I  declined. 

Our  victory  at  Kow-Tan,  it  is  thought,  will  end  the  war,  so  tiiat 
before  you  are  much  older,  you  may  look,  my  dear  mother,  to  see 

Your  affectionate  son, 

Augustus  Bvdos. 
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^  P,S. — I  re-open  my  letter  to  say  that  a  Treaty  of  Peace  has  been 
signed  at  Nankin.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  English  nation 
will  be  satisfied  with  the  terms,  but  they  were  the  best  we  could  get-^ 
namely,  the  Chinese  are  all  to  turn  Christians,  and  to  pay  off  our  Na- 
tional Debt.  Of  coarse  there  will  be  Illuminations  in  London,  and  at 
Pekin  there  is  to  be  a  grand  Feast  of  Lanterns,  to  which  the  Emperor 
has  invited  our  Commander-in-chief,  with  such  officers  as  he  may 
name ;  and  I  am  proud  and  happy  to  say  I  am  set  down  rather  high  in 
the  list.  So  to  say  nothing  of  promotion  at  home,  which  may  be 
booked,  I  am  sure  of  something  handsome  from  the  Brother  of  the  Sun 
and  Moon,  who,  like  those  celestial  relatives,  is  famous  for  tipping  with 
gold  and  silver.  But  a  little  of  the  ready,  say  fifty  pounds  at  the  very 
lowest,  wilt  be  absolutely  needful  in  the  mean  time,  if  I  am  to  keep  up 
my  rank  at  the  Chinese  Court.  In  such  a  case  I  know  you  will  grudge 
nothing,  and  perhaps  Uncle  Abel  will  come  down,  in  whole  or  in  part. 
But  pray  do  remember  that  the  money  must  be  hady  and  may  be  for- 
warded through  the  same  channel  as  the  shirts. 

No.  VI. 

To  Mrs.  Budge,  Wisbech. 

Dear  Sister, 
Your  last  of  the  17  Instant  came  duly  to  hand  And  am  sorry  to  note 
you  are  too  poorly  for  ill  feeling  which  in  course  I  can  excuse.  In 
such  a  case  being  loath  to  agrivate,  shall  confine  myself  to  Matters  of 
Facts  which  being  unanserable  will  save  you  the  troubble  of  a  Reply. 
Otherwise  I  should  have  considdered  my  deuty  to  set  you  to  rites  and 
paitickly  on  the  subjex  of  Trade  and  Tradesmen  and  their  adulteratin 
and  use  of  short  waits.  As  to  which  a  honest  man,  altho  he  is  a 
grocer,  may  be  a  fare  dealer  and  have  as  nice  senses  of  tionners  in  his 
trade,  as  a  Lord  or  a  Duke  who  has  no  Bisness  whatever  in  the  wurld. 
Thats  my  feeling,  and  on  my  own  Private  Account  beg  to  say  so  fur 
from  aproving  of  fraudulent  Practises  if  so  be  I  thought  my  Skales  was 
cheatin  I  would  kick  the  beam.  Concerning  which  I  may  remark  that 
some  people  who  considder  themselves  Gentry  such  as  Bankers  toppin 
Merchants  and  the  like  contrive  to  have  false  Bal lances  without  any 
Skales  at  all.  So  much  for  your  flings  at  trade  tho  I  do  not  care  a 
Fig,  nor  even  a  whole  Drum  of  them  for  sich  reflexions.  Praps  if  my 
Nevy  had  been  put  erly  in  life  to  the  same  Bisness  he  mite  by  this  time 
have  been  rollin  in  Welth  as  well  as  his  Uncle,  which  however  I  ant. 
The  times  is  too  up  hill  and  money  too  scarse  for  any  sich  opperation. 
But  at  any  rate  he  mite  have  reallized  a  little  Mint  instead  of  his 
Sprigs  of  Lawril  of  which  I  advise  to  inquire  the  vally  at  Common  Gar- 
den. But  that  comes  of  your  genteel  notions  of  a  polite  bringin  up 
and  which  nothin  would  satisfy  more  humbler  then  a  Lord  Chancellor, 
or  a  Bishop,  or  a  Field  Martial.  In  my  yungerdays  the  sons  of  limmitted 
Widders  with  narrer  incums  had  no  sich  capital  choices,  or  my  own 
Muther  would  certanely  have  preferred  me  in  a  silk  apon  to  a  dowlus, 
and  a  clericle  shovel  hat  to  a  shockin  bad  un  with  the  brim  turned  up 
all  round.  Not  to  name  a  military  hat  on  full  cock  and  very  full 
fledged  with  fethers.    Also  a  fine  scarlet  or  blew  uniform  with  goold  lace 
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dowD  my  unexpresibles,  in  loo  of  a  pair  of  cordray  Shorts  meant  for 
longs,  as  well  as  shabby,  with  a  scrimp  Jackit  that  praps  objected  to 
meet  them  on  that  account.  As  for  linnin,  its  enuff  to  say  my  Mather 
hardly  thort  it  wurth  roarkin,  and  never  numbered  it  at  all.  As  regards 
which  its  my  opinnion  if  you  ever  see  dear  Gus  again  you  are  more 
likely  to  see  a  shurt  without  a  General  than  a  General  without  a  shnrt. 
But  its  the  prevailing  fashion  nowadays  for  every  Boddy  to  aspire 
above  their  stashuns,  or  at  any  rate  to  pass  off  their  humbleness  under 
some  high  flown  name.  For  exam  pel  John  Burril  of  our  place,  who  I 
overheard  the  other  day  calling  himself  the  Architect  of  his  own  for- 
tune, and  he*8  only  a  little  Bilder. 

But  as  I  said  above  I  am  not  going  pint  by  pint  through  your 
faver,   but    to  convey  certain  perticlurs    as  follows.      When  I   re- 
ceived yours  of  said  date  I  was  jist  on  the  eve  of  startin  off  by  the 
railway  on  urgent  business  to  the  metropulus.     So  I  had  only  time  to 
put  your  letter  in  my  pockit-book,  which  will  explane  my  ansering  it 
from  this  place,  namely  the  Gorge  and  Vulture,  High  Hotborn — N.B. 
and  prepaid  beforehand.      Being  seven  year  since  my  last  visit  to 
London  and  my  first  regular  holliday,  it  apeared  not  altogether  incum- 
patible  to  treat  myself  for  once  to  the  play,  which  was  Theatre  Royal 
Drury  Lane,  at  three  shillings  ahead  to  the  pit,  the  front  row  next  the 
Musick.    The  peace  was  King  John,  another  exampel  you  will  say  of  a 
hard  harted  Uncle  and  a  neglected  Nevy,  and  as  such  a  theatricle  slap 
in  somebody's  face.      But  beggin  pardon  it  seams  to  me  that  the  ac- 
count between  such  relashunships  have  never  been  correctly  stated  nor 
the  claims  of  the  junior  party  fairly  made  out.    A  Father  is  a  father 
with  his  own  consent  and  con  currants  and  therefore  only  responsibel  as 
I  may  say  for  hisown  Acceptance — ^but  an  Unkle  is  made  such  willy  niUy 
whether  he's  agreeable  or  not,  as  is  partickly  hard  on  a  single  Batcheler 
who  not  wanting  children  at  all,  is  obligated  to  have  them  at  second 
hand  in  the  shapes  of  Nevies  and  Neeces.      As  such  I  could  not  help 
simperthisin  with  King  John,  with  a  plaguy  Nevy  of  a  Prince  Arthur, 
and  an  unreasonable  Muther,  always  narping,like  somebody  else  on  her 
son,  her  son,  her  son,  and  to  be  sure  when  she  did  kick  up  a  dust  it  was  a 
hot  one,  like  ground  pepper  and  ginger !     However  the  second  act 
being  over,  I  stud  up  and  looked  round,  as  usual,  to  have  a  survey  of 
the  House  and  the  cumpany  when  lo  and  behold  whom  should  I  see 
about  three  rows  off  in  the  pit,  whom  but  dear  Gus  himself ! — your 
preshus  Son  and  my  identical  Nevy, — who  ought  by  rites  at  that  very 
moment  to  have  been  at  Canton  in  Chiney !     What  I  said  or  did  in  my 
surprise  I  don't  know,  but  the  hole  House,  Boxes  Pit  and  Gallery,  bust 
out  in  a  loud  roar  of  horse  laulfing  which  to  my  humbel  capacity 
was  any  thing  but  a  propper  display  of  feelin  at  such  juvenile  dpravity. 
However  I  scrambled  over  the  Benshes  without  ceremunny  and  had  well 
nigh  apprehendid  him  when  a  genteel  blaggard  thumpt  down  my  bran 
new  bever  right  over  my  bridge  of  my  Nose  and  afore  I  could  get  it  up 
agin,  both  scoundrils  includin  dear  Gus  had  made  off.     Still  I  mite 
praps  have  ketchd  him  except  for  a  new  Police  but  more  like  an  old 
Fool,  who  insistid  on  detainin  me  to  know  my  particklers  of  my  Loss. 
Why  then  says  I  it's  30  pound,  a  new  hat  and  a  nevy,  but  as  he  had 
seen  none  of  diem  took  he  declined  to  interfere.      I  mite  have  added  to 
my  minuses  the  best  part  of  the  Play,  which  of  course  I  could  not  set  out 
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but  returned  to  the  Gorge  and  Vulter  to  engage  a  sleepless  bed  for  the 
night.  But  not  being  bed  time  I  set  down  to  anser  your  faver,  on  re- 
ferring to  which  put  me  in  mind  to  inquire  of  his  &end  sum  Reprobate  of 
comrse  at  the  Coffee  shop  in  Drury  Lane  and  the  same  being  hanay  instead 
of  the  letter  I  posted  off  m3rself  and  asked  if  Mr.  Shearing  was  known  at  the 
House.  Which  he  was.  So  I  was  showed  into  the  Coffee  room,  into  a 
priyit  box  and  sure  enuf  there  he  were — ^not  his  frend  but  himself,  bavin 
only  used  the  other  name  for  an  Alibi.  However  there  he  were,  with  a 
siggar  in  his  mouth  and  a  glass  of  Negus  afore  him  which  I  indignently 
drunk  up  myself  and  then  demandid  an  account  of  his  misconduct,  Errers 
not  ExceptecL  Which  he  give.  So  the  long  and  the  short  is  he  made  a 
full  Confession  whereby  it  apears  insted  of  goin  abroad  he  was  never  out 
of  London  at  least  not  further  then  Hide  Park  Corner  to  a  Chinees 
Exibition  and  where  he  pickt  up  his  confounded  Lone  Tungs  and  Slang 
Wangs  and  Swan  Pans  and  every  attum  he  knows  of  them  infumal  Celes- 
tials. 

As  mite  be  expected  his  Cash  including  my  £30  was  all  squandered 
mostly  I  suppose  for  bottles  of  wine  and  smoke, — and  such  little  deside- 
Tatums.  His  goold  watch  went  a  month  ago— and  the  bullocks  trunks  as 
I  predicted  grew  out  of  his  own  Head.  So  much  for  a  shinin  caracter 
and  a  Genus  above  the  common.  As  such  you  will  soon  have  dear  Gus 
on  your  own  hands  agin,  at  Wisbech,  where  if  Uncles  may  advise  as  well 
as  contribit  he  will  be  placed  with  some  steddy  tradesman  to  lem  a 
bisness.  Unless  praps  you  prefer  him  to  have  an  Appintment  in  the  next 
Expedition  to  Bottany  Bay.     With  which  I  remain,  dear  Sister, 

Your  loving  Brother, 

Abel  Dottin. 

London.    November  the  28th,  1842. 

P.S.  I  did  hope  to  save  the  new  Shurts,  out  of  the  fire.  But  to  use  his 
own  words  they  are  Spouted  and  he  have  lost  the  Ticket. 
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BY   LAMAK  BLANCIMRD,  ESQ. 

*'  They  are,  indeed,  a  lovely  pair,*'  said  I,  when  the  dining-room 
door  had  closed  upon  good,  quiet  Mrs.  Sharpson  and  her  elderly 
maiden  sister,  and  with  the  intimation  that  coffee  would  be  ready  in 
half  an  hour,  we  had  been  left  alone  with  our  glasses  and  nut- 
crackers. 

"  Yes,  they  are,  indeed,  a  most  lovely  pair  !** 

But  the  rapturous  remark  was  not  applied  (I  am  ashamed  to  say)  to 
the  two  reserved  and  respectable  ladies  who  had  just  quitted  the  room. 
It  was  addressed,  with  considerable  fervour  of  emphasis,  to  a  pair  of  small 
pictures  which  smiled  upon  me  in  a  favourable  light  from  the  opposite 
wall,  as  I  drew  my  chair  to  the  left-side  of  the  fire  to  match  the  posi- 
tion of  Sharpson  on  the  right. 

*'  You  were  devouring  them  all  dinner-time,"  said  he, ''  and  your 
hunger  doesn't  appear  to  be  in  the  least  abated.  What  is  it  you  see 
in  them  ?    They  are  but  sketches,  you  know." 
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"  What  do  I  see  in  them  ?  Form,  coloar,  elevated  grace,  ideal 
beauty,  Miblime  simplicity,  and  power.  The  girl  there,  with  her  patches 
of  loose  drapery  which  the  wandering  air  of  heaven  might  blow  about 
as  it  listeth,  was  bom  under  a  loftier  and  lovelier  star  than  the  con- 
scious wearer  of  the  rarest  laces  and  satins  which  Chalon  ever  tool 
pains  to  paint.  The  old  woman,  on  the  other  bit  of  canvass,  may  have 
been  Phocion's  mother,  or  a  sibyl,  or  an  empress  by  divine  right. 
There  she  sits  ;  whether  on  an  old  oak-tree  root,  or  in  a  carved-chair, 
or  on  a  broken  column  amidst  the  ruins  of  an  empire,  I  can't  make 
oat;  the  scene  may  be  a  tangled  wood,  a  wild  moor,  or  a  castle  hall ; 
but  she  is  sitting  on  a  throne  braver  than  Cleopatra*s.  What  wondroas 
riches  may  not  the  fancy  work  out  of  that  endless  mine,  the  Obscure ! 
How  captivating  and  ethereal  are  the  beauties  which  art,  pausing  in 
her  elaborate  work,  only  ventures  to  indicate  by  a  magic  touch  ! 

**  Sketches !"  I  continued — "  yes,  verily  as  you  say,  these  things  be- 
fore us  are  but  sketches — yet  they  are  perfection.  The  imaginatioii 
of  the  painter  has  outstripped  his  hand — the  genius  has  been  too  quick 
and  subtle  for  the  mechanical  process — a  grand  effect  flashes  out  of 
utter  darkness  upon  the  searching  eye,  kindling  and  rewarding  the 
sensibilities  of  the  inquirer — and  art,  not  satis6ed  indeed,  yet  charmed, 
hazarded  no  further  effort,  but  dropped  her  useless  tools.  Wise  dis- 
tmst,  or  if  you  will  inspired  laziness,  of  the  painter,  that  refused  to 
finbh  the  designs !  Great  master  of  the  rare  art  to  forbear !  Here,  ia 
this  splendid  smear,  and  again  in  that  dazzling  smudge,  we  discern  all 
that  his  soul  contemplated,  and  possibly  much  more  than  his  skill,  ex- 
ercised for  half  an  age,  could  have  expressed." 

*'  Ay,  ay,"  said  Sharpson,  quietly  cracking  a  walnut,  **  you  needn*t 
tell  me,  I  know  all  about  it.  Times  and  places  are  ev^ry  thing  to  peo- 
ple who  set  themselves  up  as  oracles  upon  art.  The  things  they  were 
m  raptures  with  yesterday,  are  daubs  to-day ;  and  the  same  picture 
which  if  sold  as  trash  amidst  the  lumber  of  an  old  farmhouse,  or  the 
rubbish  of  a  country-inn,  they  wouldn't  bid  three- farthings  for,  they 
would  hold  to  be  deuced  6ne  and  cheap  at  three  hundred  pounds  if 
they  saw  it  in  the  Grosvenor  collection !  I  know  all  about  it.  Take 
some  wine,  and  then  push  it  this  way." 

As  I  well  knew  my  old  companion  was  always  a  little  sarcastic  upon 
any  exhibition  of  enthusiasm — for  this  reason,  perhaps,  that  he  had 
himself,  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  fifty,  experienced  at  least  a 
dozen  fits  of  enthusiasm  in  relation  to  as  many  arts  or  pursuits — book- 
collecting  at  one  time,  picture-seeking  at  another,  and  moth-catching 
at  a  third, — learned  in  horses  now,  deep  in  experimental  chemistry 
next  year,  and  then  engineering  more  eagerly  still, — over  the  ankles 
in  gardening  to-day,  and  up  to  the  neck  in  farming  to-morrow  ;  aware, 
I  say,  that  his  life  had  been  one  successive  scene  of  enthusiastic  fits, 
and  that  his  present  cue  was  to  deride  enthusiasm  and  to  doubt  its 
sincerity,  I  was  not  in  the  least  offended  at  his  sarcastic  tone,  and  the 
smile  delicately  ed«:ed  with  a  sneer  that  followed  his  remark. 

*•  What !"  I  exclaimed ;  **  you  astonish  me  beyond  expression.  You, 
the  possessor  of  those  masterly  sketches,  to  disparage  them !  to  doubt 
their  effects !  to  suppose  their  beauty  may  be  before  the  eye  and  not 
seen,  presented  to  the  sense  and  not  felt !  For  my  own  part,  had  I 
met  them  on  the  plains  of  Hindostan,  I  had  worshipped  them." 
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*'  Had  yoa  met  tfaem,"  returned  Sharpson,  pushing  back  the  port, 
''at  an  old  rag^sbop  in  Leather-lane,  with  *' for  sale,  seven-and- six- 
pence* chalked  upon  their  sublimity ;  bad  you  seen  them  hanging  upoa 
the  whitewashed  walls  of  the  Stag's  Head,  amidst  portraits  of  winning 
horses  and  prize  oxen,  with  samplers  by  youthful  human  prodigies  more 
astonishing  still — ^you  should  haye  examined  them  for  an  hour  without 
discovering  a  beauty.  The  fat  heifer  weighing  one-tenth  of  Smithfield- 
market,  or  the  correct  likeness  of  Mr.  Smash's  blood-mare  •  Bolt,'  yoa 
would  regard  with  some  interest,  and  forgive  the  villauous  picture  in 
consideration  of  its  being  what  it  professes  to  be.  But  the  sublime  and 
beautiful  in  my  sketches,  would  never  have  flashed  out  upon  you  from 
those  obscure  walls.  Expecting  nothing  poetical  in  so  unlikely  a  nook, 
you  would  discern  no  genius  on  the  smeared  canvass ;  you  would  think 
them  the  failures  of  the  man  who  painted  the  sign  outside  the  house; 
and  would  either  laugh  at  the  absurd  beginnings  for  their  downright 
burlesque,  or  scorn  them  for  the  impudence  of  their  pretension.  I'll 
trouble  you  for  the  salt." 

"  And  you  really  think  that  /  should — I,  who — " 
^  **  You,  who  go  to  the  exhibition  every  year,  and  drop  into  the  Na- 
tional Gallery  or  the  Dulwich  once  in  three,  or  as  often  as  a  sight-see- 
ing relation  from  the  country  comes  scrambling  about  London.  Yoa 
needn't  tell  me,  I  know  all  about  it.  I  never  yet  acquired  knowledge 
enough  on  any  subject  to  feel  myself  quite  sure  of  being  in  the  right, 
but  I  have  gone  sufficiently  deep  into  many  to  be  certain  that  other 
people  are  in  the  wrong.  On  this  one  subject,  in  particular,  they  know 
nothing.  When  I  speak  of  yo«,  I  mean  the  world — you  can't  be 
offended  if  you  have  your  fellow-creatures  on  your  side,  and  I  freely 
make  you  a  present  of  them." 

•*  But,"  I  urged,  "  your  argument  carries  you  further  than  you  in- 
tended, and  lands  you  in  a  palpable  error;  for  it  supposes  a  general 
want  of  that  sense  of  the  beautiful,  and  that  strong  perception  of  some 
particular  features  of  it,  which  so  far  from  being  a  rarity  in  society  is  a 
general  characteristic.  You  will  hardly  deny  that  very  ordinary  per- 
sons, whatever  they  may  think  of  their  own  faces,  are  not  blind  to  the 
good  looks  of  others — that  a  common  impression  is  produced  on  a 
common  crowd  by  the  sight  of  a  handsome  woman — that  the  stupidest 
•tarers  find  something  to  gaze  upon  when  the  moonlight  silvers  a  pile 
of  ancient  buildings — and  that  the  vulgar  when  they  glance  round  a 
rich  summer-landscape,  or  behold  a  magnificent  sea-view,  have  a  touch 
of  the  universal  joy  and  refinement  produced  by  the  universal  insptrer, 
the  Presence  of  Beauty." 

"  Yes,  and  if  art  were  only  what  you  seem  to  consider  it,  I  should  be 
silent ;  but  their  appreciation  of  handsome  faces  and  moonlit  build- 
ings, is  all  tlkey  carry  with  them  into  picture-galleries.  Hence  their 
understanding  ends  where  the  imaginative  in  art  begins,  and  their  feel- 
ings are  alone  interested  by  what  is  literal  and  exact.  The  most  cor* 
rect  and  best  made-out  pieces  charm  them  most.  The  most  vulgar  and 
rigid  copy  is  to  their  eyes  most  like  the  original.  They  see  the  like- 
ness of  the  handsome  face,  and  a  miniature  view  of  the  woody  mount- 
ain— they  comprehend  them,  and  are  satisfied.  Their  little  souls 
expand  to  receive  the  commonplace.  My  fine  sketches  there  would  be 
rare  hieroglyphics  to  the  good  shilling-paying  people." 
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**  And  yet,"  I  responded,  "  the  best  artists  are  always  the  moit 
admired.  Some  inferior  ones  may,  from  adventitious  circumstances, 
obtain  patronag^e  in  high  places,  but  they  do  not  command,  even  with 
this  advantage,  the  popular  voice.  Whose  names  are  most  familiar  to 
the  public  mouth  ?  The  names  which  the  highest  talent  has  made 
memorable.  Around  what  pictures  in  an  exhibition  are  the  largest 
and  most  admiring  crowds  collected  ?  The  pictures  which  high  talent 
has  made  glorious." 

"  Fashion,"  returned  Sharpson,  **  holds  sway  more  or  less  in  every 
thing,  and  crowds  beget  crowds.  Besides,  there  are  some  kinds  o( 
power  which,  employed  on  certain  subjects,  will  always  interest  evea 
the  dull  herd.  But  rarely  indeed,  save  under  the  influence  of  fashion 
and  flock-following,  do  the  dull  herd  seek  pasturage  on  the  eminences  of 
art.  They  prefer  to  leave  the  '  fair  mountain*  to  *  batten  on  this  moor,' 
where  their  low  spirits  are  quite  at  home.  Of  course  they  do  not  go 
away  without  getting  a  glimpse  of  the  pictures,  the  frames  at  all 
events,  to  which  great  names  are  attached ;  because  they  are  aware 
that  in  the  cant  of  the  'circle'  in  which  they  move,  be  it  wide 
or  narrow,  they  are  required  to  take  part ;  and  they  are  alive  to  the 
necessity  of  falling  into  ecstasies,  whether  the  present  performances 
of  those  leading  artists  be  exquisite  or  so-so.  But  it  is  the  common- 
place that  in  reality  enchants  them— the  portrait  of  a  lady,  the  kitten 
with  the  ball  of  cotton,  the  intolerable  hamper  of  game,  the  detestable 
bunch  of  flowers,  and  the  execrable  basket  of  fruit." 

'*  That  such  execrables  are  yearly  exhibited  in  sundry  places  is  ad- 
mitted ;  but  you  are  not  thence  to  assume  that  they  are  admired — " 

"  I  prove  it,*'  interposed  Sharpson,  '*  when  I  prove  that  they  are  painted. 
Artists,  good  and  bad,  work  for  the  market.  The  great  painter,  indeed, 
may  6nd  a  liberal  purchaser  for  bis  work ;  but  the  profound  Incapable 
is  almost  sure  of  a  customer.  Wby,  what  becomes  of  the  hundreds 
of  odious  outrages  annually  sent  forth!  Do  you  think  they  are 
burned  ?  They  are  bought  Somewhere  shines  the  sun  upon  their 
horrible  varnish,  and  some  poor  wretches*  eyes  have  daily  to  endure 
the  sight  of  them." 

'*  Nay,  if  they  are  bought,"  cried  I,  '*  they  cease  to  be  atrocities. 
They  instantly  acquire  a  moral  glow  that  gives  a  mellowing  tone  to 
their  flaring  hues — ^they  are  wrapt  in  a  poetry  of  sentiment  that  re- 
deems them  from  contempt.  The  act  of  purchase  seals  their  preten- 
sions as  valuable  works  of  art,  and  the  '  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for 
ever,'  an  heirloom  on  the  walls  of  its  owner." 

*'You  substantiate  the  charge  with  which  I  started!"  exclaimed 
Sharpson,  upsetting  his  glass.  "  I  said  you  judged  of  a  picture  by 
the  wall  on  which  it  hung." 

'^  The  owner  of  it  often  does ;  but  I  have  no  pictures,  and  am  a  dis- 
interested witness.  It  is  the  owner  of  the  picture  who  is  wall-eyed. 
Possession  is  nine  points  of  criticism.  The  painting  whose  merit  never 
struck  him  while  seen  by  the  light  from  a  friend's  window,  becomes  a 
work  of  tremendous  power  in  the  light  shed  upon  it  through  his  own. 
The  bad  specimen  of  an  indifferent  master,  being  the  property  of  a 
neighbour,  is  transformed  into  an  excellent  specimen  of  a  consummate 
genius,  being  hung  in  his  own  study.  What  was  a  poor  copy  while  it 
was  any  body's  pronerty,  is  an  undeniable  original  when  his." 
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**  What's  that  you  say  V*  muttered  Sharpson. 

*•  Did  you  ever  see — or  rather  did  you  ever  hear  of  the  man,  who, 
boasting  of  pictures  at  all,  failed  to  boast  of  them  as  perfections  ?  Is 
not  every  body's  little  collection  quite  unique?  Is  it  not  every  where 
understood  that  the  large  painting  in  the  dining-room,  with  a  particular 
hue  over  the  flesh  of  the  6gures,  is  a  Guido !  Who  doubts  that  the 
dark  canvass  dashed  with  light,  exhibits  the  hand  of  Rembrandt?  If  any 
body,  certainly  it  is  not  the  possessor  of  such  prizes.  He  is  as  tho- 
roughly assured  of  the  genuineness  of  that  Salvator  before  his  eyes,  as 
he  would  have  been  doubtful  of  it  a  year  ago,  before  he  ever  dreamed 
of  its  becoming  his.  He  has  not  a  bad  picture,  and  scarcely  an  in- 
different one,  m  his  house.  His  sole  doubt  is,  whether  his  favourites 
are  the  best  things  ever  painted  by  the  artists  to  whom  he  attributes 
them,  or  merely  equal  to  the  best.  He  is  always  sure  that  he  prefers 
his  own  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  specimen.  He  has  three  times 
refused  two  hundred  guineas  at  least  for  any  one  of  them  you  may 
chance  to  suspect.  You  may  doubt  and  dislike  any  thing  that  is  his, 
rather  than  his  pictures.  Tell  him  that  he  has  been  ill-used  by  his 
wine-merchant ;  pick  his  costliest  books  to  pieces  as  the  genuine  waste- 
paper  editions — and  you  may  be  forgiven,  while  you  forbear  to  hazard  a 
suspicion  that  Velasquez  never  painted  that  man  in  red,  or  that  Van- 
dyck  is  as  innocent  of  the  lady  in  blue  as  the  lady's  child  that  is  un- 
born." 

••  Dry  work,"  said  Sharpson,  "  some  claret." 

''  And  you  yourself,"  I  continued,  returning  from  generals  to  particu- 
culars,  with  which  the  conversation  had  commenced,  **  were  you  quite 
sure^  when  you  attributed  my  appreciation  of  these  sketches  to  the  acci- 
dent of  finding  them  accredited  and  in  capital  company,  that  you  were 
free  from  the  usual  bias  in  their  favour  created  by  the  consciousness  of 
their  being  your  own  ?  I  believe  that  this  idea  of  property  enters  insen- 
sibly but  very  largely  into  many  of  our  tastes  and  opinions.  Whatever  is 
ours  we  esteem  in  a  degree  as  part  of  us — self  puts  a  golden  gloss 
upon  it.  It  is  a  modification  of  the  intenser  feeling  with  which  we 
regard  our  children ;  we  cannot  for  our  lives  see  their  snub  noses  and 
vicious  tempers.  They  have  sweet  voices,  clean  faces,  delightful  dis- 
positionsy  and  there  is  no  end  to  their  prodigious  cleverness,  because 
they  belong  to  us.  They  are  ducks,  loves,  and  angels— -for  they  are 
ours.  What  are  the  very  same  children,  the  identical  little  nuisances, 
when  they  belong  to  the  people  over  the  way — " 

"  I  beg — I  beg  pardon,"  interrupted  Sharpson,  **  but  really  I  must 
say — a — Mrs.  Sharpson,  as  you  are  aware,  has  hitherto  had  no  chil- 
dren— I  mean,  we  have  no  family  at  present — but  still  these  abusive 
epithets  to  a  father's — that  is,  to  a  husband's  ears — and  besides  you 
are  wrong.  If  I  had  not  fallen  desperately  in  love  with  those  two 
sketches,  while  they  were  the  property  of  a  stranger,  they  never  would 
have  been  mine  at  all.  Shall  I  tell  you  how  I  got  them  ?  What  do 
you  say  ?     Claret  and  a  short  story,  or  coffee  and — " 

*'  No,  no ;  if  there's  to  be  a  story  indeed,  we  had  better  not  inflict 
it  upon  the  ladies.    So  go  on,  I  have  filled  already." 

He  began : — 

"  In  a  common  Covent-garden  sale-roomy  heaped  with  a  variety  of 
goods,  I  first  spied  my  treasures,  in  company  with  a  great  French 
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flaring  picture,  all  crimson  and  purple.  These  three  formed  *  Lot  70.* 
Turning  this  pair  of  precious  faces  to  the  wall,  and  placing  the  gaudy 
foreigner  in  front,  that  their  native  lustre  might  not  attract  notice,  I 
marked  the  number  in  my  catalogue.  The  sale  was  to  take  place  in 
SIX  days.  The  lot  might  be  inspected  in  the  interim  by  hundreds, 
but  not  one  in  a  thousand  among  that  troop  of  picture-buyers 
and  teaboard  critics  would  recognise  those  rude  sketches  as  being 
worth  five  shillings.  The  French  flare,  however,  had  its  faschia* 
tions,  and  it  was  but  too  probable  that  the  lot  would  fetch  money. 
Much  or  little,  I  looked  upon  that  lot  as  mine;  and  duly  attended  9t 
the  appointed  hour  of  sale,  resolved  to  stand  a  contest  if  need  be,  even 
at  the  cost  of  being  supposed  guilty  of  coveting  such  an  abomination 
as  the  purple  and  crimson  thing.  Alas  !  the  door  was  closed,  and  the 
sale  was  over  I  It  had  taken  place  a  day  earlier,  in  consequence  of  Her 
Majesty's  coronation-day  being  changed." 

'Mt  was  changed,  I  remember;  George  the  Fourth,  you  know, 
died—" 

'M  can't  help  that,"  said  Sharpson,  impatiently;  ''but  I  know 
the  change  occasioned  me  bitter  mortiScation,  and  many  weeks  of 
anxious  labour  and  inquiry.  Those  twin-beauties  had  been  carried  off 
at  one  fell  swoop,  by  some  vulgar  hand  that  clutched  only  at  their 
bright-coloured  companion.  The  possessor  never  coveted  those  simple 
deities  in  an  undress,  he  was  in  love  only  with  Sukey  Tawdry.  He 
had  paid  something  for  what  was  worthless,  but  he  had  obtained  what 
was  invaluable  for  nothing.  Yes,  literally,  that  pair  of  Exquisites, 
whose  divine  beauty  you  conceive  to  be  intelligible  '  to  the  meanest 
capacity,'  had  been  in  scores  of  hands,  taken  up  and  set  down  again, 
held  in  a  particular  light  to  promote  the  discovery  of  their  meaning, 
and  turned  over  and  over  in  the  search  for  some  name  that  might 
illumine  their  obscurity  :  yet  they  had  only  been  knocked  down  at  last 
as  foils  to  the  lustre  of  the  foreigner. 

**  Had  a  man  of  taste*  discovering  the  hidden  jewels^  borne  them  off 
for  their  own  sakes,  I  should  have  felt  more  reconciled  to  my  mis- 
chance ;  had  I  been  defeated  in  a  contest  for  them^  I  bad  been  con- 
tent; but  they  had  fallen  to  one  who  gained  nothing  by  my  loss.  I 
was  a  victim,  not  to  superior  sagacity,  but  to  false  principles  of  taste, 
and  vulgar  ignorance  of  the  beautiful. 

'^  All  I  could  learn  about  the  lot  was,  that  it  fetched  nothing  and 

was  knocked  down  to  nobody — to  a  man  named  ;  perhaps  a 

dealer,  perhaps  not ;  he  had  paid,  and  departed  with  his  prize.  In 
every  direction  did  I  go  to  work,  to  discover  a  man  named  . 

From  the  '  Directory'  to  the  '  Court-guide,'  from  the  '  Court-guide' 
to  the  lists  of  the  learned  societies,  of  Parliament  and  of  the  Army  and 
Nayy,  I  searched,  and  found  the  name  often/but  no  clue  to  the  picture- 
buyer.  1  wrote  many  letters,  and  paid  divers  visits.  I  made  the 
grand  tour  of  town,  dipping  into  the  frame-makers'  shops,  ransacking 
the  brokers,  and  routing  up  every  neglected  receptacle  for  odds-and- 
endsof  v^ttc.  But  in  the  course  of  this  adventurous  and  wearying 
search,  not  one  word  of  inquiry  did  I  hazard  concerning  the  real  ob- 
jects of  my  desire.  People,  thongh  profoundly  ignorant  of  art,  are 
learned  in  human  whims,  and,  if  successful  in  finding  them  for  me, 
would  have  made  me  pay  for  my  apparent  craziness.    I  asked  only 
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for  the  French  flarer,  which  I  did  not  mean  to  buy.  Its  colour,  once 
descried,  would  be  a  torch  to  light  me  to  my  nameless  treasures. 

'^  At  last,  upon  my  putting  the  question,  which  I  began  now  to  do 
mechanically  to  every  one  I  met,  *  Do  you  know  a  man  named  , 

a  sort  of  picture-dealer?'  I  one  day  felt  myself  lifted  into  the  air 
with  joy  at  hearing  the  unhoped-for  answer, 

**  *  Yes,  I  think  I  do ;  if  you  go  into  Barbican — '  And  I  was 
directed  to  the  street. 

'^  And  therein,  indeed,  was  the  house  I  sought.  There  amidst  a 
miscellaneous  assemblage  of  valuables,  comprising  second-hand  har- 
ness, new  and  old  implements  of  trade  and  remnaots  of  faded  furni- 
ture, a  few  pictures  were  visible  through  the  smoke  and  dust.  In  an- 
other minute  I  had  paused  before  the  door,  and  could  scarcely  sup- 
press in  the  open  street  a  cry  of  delight.  Brightest  and  loveliest 
amongst  them,  like  Lucifer,  star  of  the  morning,  shone  in  the  place  of 
honour  at  the  doorway— on  the  line,  as  they  say  in  the  Academy — the 
glorious  French  che/  (fceuwe  in  crimson  and  purple.  I  have  been  in 
Holland,  Belgium,  France,  and  Italy,  but  I  think  I  never  saw  a  pic- 
ture with  half  so  much  pleasure.  I  could  have  found  it  in  my  heart 
to  buy  it — to  give  away  to  an  acquaintance  who  had  injured  me. 
But  revenge  is  not  a  Christian  virtue,  and  I  buttoned  up  my  pocket. 

"  After  a  few  turns,  to  and  fro,  to  allay  my  rapture,  I  ag^in  paused 
at  the  door.  The  man  named  — — ,  my  long-sought,  late-found, 
all  unconscious,  but  most  cruel  enemy,  at  once  made  his  appearance. 
He  marked  my  glistening  eye  as  I  pretended  to  inspect  the  French 
phenomenon,  and  felt  sure  that  he  had  got  a  customer.  I  looked  at 
him  for  an  instant  with  the  inward  reflection »  '  So  you  are  the  man 
named  — !  Merciful  gods,  how  I  have  talked  and  dreamed  about 
you!' 

*'  '  A  fine  picture  that,  sir— chaste  colouring — ^by  an  eminent  French 
artist,  and  quite  new.    The  price  ?    If  s  only  fifteen  guineas !' 

''  *  It  is  certainly  a  brilliant  work  of  its  kind,'  I  remarked,  walking 
into  the  shop,  and  glancing  carelessly  round ;  '  I  fancied  it  might  form 
a  companion  to  a  French  picture  of  mine — ^if  so — but  I  shall  see — give 
me  the  dimensions  of  it,  will  you  ?  Fifteen  guineas !  umph  !  I  think 
it  would  fit  a  vacant  frame  I  happen  to  have— ah  !  yes — ^pray  let  me 
have  the  exact  measure.' 

''  And  at  this  point  of  the  proceeding,  my  eyes,  which  during  the 
measurement  of  the  four  feet  of  purple  by  three  of  crimson,  had  been 
anxiously  directed,  high  and  low,  into  every  corner  of  the  shop,  de- 
tected near  the  end,  the  two  springs  in  the  desert — my  pair  of  painted 
poems,  my  Paradise  Lost  and  Regained !  My  heart  leaped  up,  as 
though  I  had  beheld 

A  rainbow  in  the  sky ! 

Nay,  two  rainbows !  But  caution  was  still  necessary,  for  eagerness  might 
defeat  my  purpose. 

*'  The  man  named  ■ ,  had  he  seen  how  the  sketches  affected 

me,  would  have  been  cunning  enough  to  ask  a  huge  price,  and  I  was 
predetermined  to  complete  my  triumph  by  securing  them  for  a  trifle. 

''  '  Ah !  so  these  are  the  exact  dimensions — three-feet-four — yes, 
very  well — it  is  a  striking  picture^  certainly.     Why,  you  have  several 
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good  paintings  here,  several ;  excellent  indeed ;  pleasing  foreground 
that,  and  sky  quite  airy.  This!  by  Sir  Joshua  I^wrence!  is  it  really? 
very  clever,  and  a  capital  frame  !  Ah,  so*  you  paint  a  little  yourself,  I 
perceive — these  two  things  here.' 

'"What  things,  sir?  Oh,  them— ah!  no,  sir,  I  didn't  do 'em— 
little  too  busy  to  amuse  myself  that  way.' 

<*  *  Better  employed,  eh  ?  But  one  of  your  little  boys,  perhaps,  has 
been  trying  his  hand — has  a  sort  of  turn  for — ' 

*' '  No,  sir,  no  ;  I  don't  know  what  they  are,  not  I ;  I  met  with  'em 
somewhere — I've  heard  say  they  don't  look  amiss  in  some  lights — at 
this  distance  now?' 

"  •  Ah!  I  perceive — might  easily  be  improved  though, you  think.  Well, 
now  I  see  you  didn't  paint  them,  or  you  wouldn't  laugh  at  them  so.  But 
this  French  picture  here — I  have  a  fit  companion  for  it — fifteen  pounds 
you  said — guineas,  was  it  ?  I  always  pay  pounds.  And  this  is  the 
exact  measure — umph !  As  for  these  queer  beginnings,  I  suppose  they 
are  not  for  sale  at  all  ?  I  think  I  could  colour  them  up  into  something 
rather  different.' 

'*  Why,  sir,  if  you  take  the  handsome  French  painting,  I  shall  throw 
you  these  things  in  for  nothing.' 

'•  *  No,  no,  not  for  nothing.  Well  then — come — suppose  I  agree  to 
your  price,  guineas  instead  of  pounds,  allowing  the  odd  shillings  for 
these  little  extras !  And,  by  the  by,  1  may  as  well  move  them  oat  of 
your  way  at  once,  and  take  them  in  the  cab  with  me.     Can  you  give 

me  change  for  a  sovereign  ?' 

#  *  *  •  # 

**  The  cab  seemed  to  fly  away  with  me — me  and  my  two  compa- 


nions." 


"  Elysian  beauty,  melancholy  grace !" 

I  exclaimed,  "  these  are  the  names  of  the  two.  Lovely  and  spiritual 
children  of  exalted  Art,  partakers  of  the  spirit's  privilege — Invisibility 
— being  before  the  world's  eyes,  yet  all  unnoticed  and  unseen  !  But  I 
must  be  pardoned,  notwithstanding  this  true  story,  for  maintaining 
that  the  present  remarkable  and  adventurous  age  is  not  so  grossly 
ignorant — " 

'*  On  all  points ;  assuredly  not,"  returned  Sharpson.  **  The  edu- 
cated classes  generally,  are  excellent  judges  of  beef,  respectable  judges 
of  books,  tolerable  judges  of  music,  no  contemptible  judges  of  taxes, 
and  very  bad  judges  of  each  other — but  the  thing  they  know  least  about 
is  Art.  People  who  are  good  critics  on  other  great  subjects,  are  mere 
canters  upon  this— that's  my  creed.  And  now,  what  shall  it  be,  once 
more — coffee  or  claret?" 
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According  to  the  traditions  of  the  last  century,  a  physician  of 
2742  was  a  well-powdered,  elderly  gentleman,  whose  town  residence 
was  a  well-built  London  chariot,  and  whose  ensign  of  office,  a  gold- 
headed  consul ting*cane.  After  the  birthday,  on  the  4th  of  June,  it 
was  his  custom  to  order  his  patients  for  three  or  four  months  into  the 
country,  for  change  of  air,  while  he  proceeded  to  his  country-seat  for 
the  enjoyment  of  its  domestic  felicity  and  sour  grapes ;  while  such 
among  them  as  were  obstinate  enough  to  be  bedridden,  were  assigned 
for  the  period  of  his  absence  to  the  well-tied  hands  of  some  confidential 
apothecary. 

A  physician  of  1842,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  gentleman  of  a  certain 
age,  who  figures  in  a  natty  caoutchouc  brutus,  and  highly-varnished 
boots ;  whose  town  residence  stands  in  a  fashionable  square,  and  whose 
baton  of  office  is  the  whip  of  a  well-appointed  cabriolet.  At  the  close 
of  the  season,  the  fashionable  M.D.  orders  himself  to  some  foreign 
watering-place  :  —  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Wiesbaden,  Toplitz,  or  Carls- 
bad,— the  waters  of  which  become  indispensable,  not  only  to  his 
own  health,  but  to  that  of  all  his  patients, — beneficial  at  once  to 
his  own  gout, — the  plethora  of  .the  fat  marchioness, — the  dyspep- 
sia of  the  roue  duke,  and  the  consumption  or  hysteria  of  a  whole 
bevy  of  fashionable  misses  !  By  this  arrangement  his  profes- 
sional career  becomes  as  agreeable  as  profitable,  and  it  will  go  hard 
with  such  a  medicus  if  he  do  not  pick  up  a  black,  white,  or  yellow 
eagle  among  the  German  principicules,  as  a  pretext  for  being 
beknighted  on  his  return  to  England.  Once  Sir  Anything,  he  has  only 
to  get  up  a  quarto  on  the  virtues  of  Twitchingem  or  Switchingem,  or 
some  other  equally  sonorous  spa  of  the  Black  Forest,  affix  to  his 
name  the  initials  of  his  German  order,  as  well  as  of  the  various 
societies  into  which  he  has  flummeried  himself; — send  a  well-bound 
copy  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  to  secure  a  diamond  ring  in  return ; 
another  to  Louis  Philippe,  to  fish  for  a  snuffbox  ;  and  a  third  to  Louis 
of  Bavaria,  as  a  hint  for  a  gold  medal ;  which  imperial  benefactions 
and  regal  compliments  he  duly  advertises,  as  they  successively  come  to 
hand,  per  paragraph  in  the  morning  papers,  and  lo  !  his  fortune  is  made 
with  the  fools  of  the  fashionable  world  ! 

Even  such  a  man  is  the  eminent  Sir  Jedediah  Claversham,  &c.  &c. 
&c.  &c.  &c.  &c.  &c.  &c.  of  Hanover-square ;  whose  portrait  may  be 
admired  in  the  various  annual  exhibitions, — in  oils,  crayons,  water- 
colours, — from  miniature  to  full  length,  besides  being  engraved  in  all 
the  printshops,  and  stitched  in  Berlin-work  in  all  the  fancy  repositories  I 

Arranged  with  fitting  classification  under  glass  in  his  gorgeous  draw- 
ing-room, lie  the  insignia  of  half-a-dozen  orders,  a  profusion  of  gold 
and  silver  medals  of  honour,  autograph  letters  from  crowned  heads, 
diplomas  from  foreign  universities,  announcing  Sir  Jedediah  Claver- 
sham to  be  a  man  of  *•  European  reputation.*'  The  beau  monde  cannot 
be  Ignorant  that  while  his  cab  is  waiting  at  the  door  of  some  dowager 
in  Wilton  Crescent,  Rome,  Dresden,  Stockholm,  are  in  agonies  of  im- 
patience for  his  answer  to  their  letters.     Sir  Jedediah  is,  in  short,  a 
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modern  Boerhaave — a  Boerhaave  with  diamond  shirt-studs  and  white 
kid-gloves ! 

The  influence  which  this  transformation  in  the  form  and  pressure  of 
medical  capacities  may  have  had  on  the  bills  of  mortality,  is  a  matter 
for  the  consideration  of  Mr.  Wakley,  or  the  discussion  of  the  Statis-  ' 
tical  Society.  Certain  it  is,  meanwhile,  that  our  pills  have  been  agree- 
ably gilded  by  the  innovations  of  the  new  school :  and  that  a  oce-and- 
twenty  day  fever,  prolonged  in  duration  to  forty- two,  appears  reduced 
to  a  ten  days  visitation  by  the  agreeability  of  the  Sir  Jedediahs  of  the 
day. 

By  the  obsolete  order  of  three- visits-and-three-draughts-a-day-apo- 
thecaries,  a  malady  was  rendered  a  calamity  indeed!  whereas  the 
travelled  Esculapii  execute  for  the  sick  and  ailing  world  all  that 
Howell  and  James  perform  for  the  fashionable,  by  the  assiduous  im- 
portation of  the  last  new  novelties  and  spring  fashions  of  the  conti- 
nent. While  the  jog- trot  men  of  routine,  still  extant  in  the  quizical 
old  College  of  Physicians,  or  their  snail-shells  in  Baker-street  or 
Bloomsbury,  adhere  to  rhubarb,  senna,  and  the  Pharmacopeia  Lon- 
donensis  or  Edinensis,  the  Sir  Jedediahs  come  back  from  the  conti- 
nent  at  the  expiration  of  every  cholera-season,  bringing  with  them,  by 
the  Antwerp  steamer,  some  monstrous  nostrum — some  patent  device, 
such  as  curing  consumption  by  the  application  of  bear's-grease  to  the 
soles  of  the  feet,  or  removing  tubercles  from  the  lungs  by  baths  of  ox« 
tail  soup  !  One  year,  homoeopathy  is  their  stalking-horse ;  the  next, 
brandy  and  salt ;  the  third,  the  cold-water  cure  ! 

The  importation  of  Sir  Jedediah  last  season,  however,  still  remains  an 
anonymous  mystery — a  cure  without  a  name  !  Homceopathy  has  long 
been  vulgarized  by  the  press ;  and  Vincent  Preissnitz  became  a  by- 
word the  moment  his  book  of  revelations  was  seen  in  print ;  warned 
by  which  experience,  Sir  Jedediah  chose  to  be  as  mute  as  a  mummy 
concerning  a  new  system  of  medical  treatment,  to  which  he  is  reported 
to  have  become  a  convert  at  the  baths  of  Mehadia,  in  Hungary,  in 
consultation  with  the  body-physician  of  Georgewitsch  Czemy,  Prince 
of  Servia,  called  in  with  him  to  attend  the  hysterical  waiting-maid  of 
an  English  dowager  of  fashion,  by  whom  rumours  of  the  wondrous 
works  of  her  united  doctors  were  circulated  on  her  return,  throughout 
half  the  country-houses  of  Great  Britain.  In  the  course  of  the 
spring,  accordingly,  Sir  Jedediah  began  to  foresee  the  necessity  fofr 
doubling  the  returns  of  his  profits  to  the  income-tax  commissioners. 
Patients  sprang  under  his  feet  like  mushrooms  !  Still  he  uttered  not  a 
word.  When  applied  to  by  a  dozen  applicants  for  a  programme  of  his 
performances — when  requested  by  letters  from  Ireland  or  the  Land's- 
end,  to  state  whether  his  mode  of  practice  were  founded  on  electro- 
pathy, or  hydropathy,  or  any  other  newly-invented  pathy,  he  contented 
nimself  with  replying  that  he  possessed  no  exclusive  mode  of  practice, 
and  that  all  he  demanded  was  <<  the  power  of  communicating  with  his 
patient  in  person  and  alone." 

The  immediate  consequence  of  this  regulation  was  the  establishment 
of  two  new  hotels,  and  the  letting  of  all  the  old  lodging-houses  in 
the  vicinity  of  Hanover-square,  at  the  various  doors  of  which  the  cab 
of  the  fashionable  physician  is  still  seen  in  daily  waiting,  in  doses  of 
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half  an  hour  at  a  time.  Already  wonders  are  related  of  the  healing 
influence  of  these  visits.  Four  countesses  dying;  of  nervous  fever,  three 
honourable  misses  subject  to  spasms, — the  young  Viscount  Benledi  who 
inherits  seventy  thousand  a  year,  and  a  liver  complaints — to  say  nothing 
of  an  eminent  ex*member  of  parliament,  given  over  in  an  atrophy, 
have  been  successively  redeemed  from  the  brink  of  the  grave  by  the 
miraculous  spells  of  Sir  Jedediah  Claversham,  &c.  &c.  &c. !  I 

Now  I  plead  guilty  to  a  weakness  for  new  inventions.  Through  life 
I  have  been  a  martyr  to  patents,  and  my  lumber-room  is  encumbered 
with  lamps  "  on  an  entirely  novel  principle,"  which  could  never  be  made 
to  burn,  and  locks  of  scientific  mechanism,  which  could  never  be  kept 
shut.  Having  the  misfortune  to  enjoy  perfect  health,  I  had,  however, 
no  pretext  for  searching  into  the  mysteries  of  the  Prince  of  Servia's 
body-physician.  But  I  have  at  least  the  good  fortune  to  possess  a 
near  relative  in  a  highly  infirm  state  of  nerves ;  a  lady  of  fashion  and 
fortune,  for  whose  recovery,  having  nothing  to  hope  from  her  will,  I  am 
deeply  interested.  Some  months  ago  I  persuaded  her  to  consult  Sir 
Jedediah. 

**  I  am  too  ill  and  nervous  to  see  strangers,"  was  her  reply,  drawing 
her  cachemere  shawl  more  closely  round  her  stooping  shoulders. 

'*  But  a  physician  is  never  a  stranger  /"  said  I,  *'  and  Sir  Jedediah 
will  cure  you  of  being  weak  and  nervous.'' 

**  No,  no !  He  wUl  do  as  all  the  others  have  done, — advise  air, 
exercise,  exertion  ; — exertion  to  me,  who  have  scarcely  strength  to  turn 
on  my  sofa!  These  doctors  come  here,  themselves  in  robust  health, 
from  visiting  the  wife  of  some  country  squire,  and  fancy  that  a  person 
of  my  susceptibility  is  to  be  treated  in  the  same  manner!  Physician, 
my  dear  cousin,  is  but  another  name  for  savage." 

y  Sir  Jedediah  is  the  most  amiable  person  on  the  face  of  the  earth,'' 
cried  I.  ''At  Vienna  he  is  cited  as  more  courteous  than  the  ambas- 
sador. He  has  figured  at  all  the  courts  in  Europe.  At  Rome  he  used 
to  drink  tea  with  the  Pope ;  and  the  Hetman  of  the  Cossacks  offered 
him  millions  of  rubles  a  year,  and  the  hand  of  his  niece,  to  become 
his  household  physician !" 

«  Well,  well !  I  will  try  to  think  about  it,"  said  Lady  Anne.  '<  My 
nerves  are  so  wretchedly  shattered  that  even  the  mention  of  a  new 
name  makes  me  tremble  from  head  to  foot." 

Nerves,  indeed !  A  solitary  prisoner,  month  after  month,  in  a 
boudoir  fifteen  feet  square,  with  the  thermometer  at  80^,  and  the  at- 
mosphere charged  with  the  emanations  of  cape  jessamines,  tuberoses, 
and  sachets  of  vitiori  and  marselline,  living  on  a  diet  of  green  tea, 
French  novels,  and  Schaudes  /  One  of  Meux's  dray-horses  could  not 
have  stood  it  a  week  !  However,  I  had  no  choice  but  to  leave  poor 
dear  Lady  Anne  to  the  enjoyment  of  her  vagaries,  and  soon  afterwards 
crossed  the  channel  for  a  ramble  through  Normandy. 

On  my  return  to  town,  finding  still  a  remnant  left  of  the  season,  I 
sauntered  into  Hyde  Park,  where,  in  the  fervours  of  July,  the  fashion- 
able world  concentrates  itself,  as  is  its  custom  of  an  afternoon,  from  six 
to  eight  o'clock,  in  open  carriages,  stationary  beside  the  cool  waters  of 
the  Serpentine,  surrounded  by  equestrians,  male  and  female,  engaged  in 
the  smallest  of  small-talk  with  the  fair  loungers  of  the  britzkas  and 
barouches.     To  my  utter  surprise,  the  first  carriage  that  met  my  view 
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was  that  of  the  charming  Lady  Anne,  confronting  the  keen  air  of  the 
dog-days  with  only  half-a-dozen  India  shawls  and  boas  for  her  protec- 
tion. I  approached  with  my  congratulations  on  this  auspicious  conva- 
lescence. 

"  It  is  all  Sir  Jedediah*s  doing/'  said  she,  cordially  accepting  my 
shake  of  the  hand.  "  Sir  Jedediah  is  the  cleverest  creature  in  the 
world !" 

"  You  have  seen  him,  then,  at  last?" 

"  Seen  him  ?  I  would  not  pass  a  day  without  seeing  him  for  the 
universe  !    My  life  is  in  his  hands  !*' 

"  And  may  I  inquire,"  said  I,  with  a  smile,  "  by  what  peculiar 
charm  he  has  wrought  this  last  and  greatest  of  miracles  ?" 

*' I  cannot  tell  you  if  I  would,"  replied  her  ladyship;  •*  though  as 
my  first  adviser  in  the  business  you  are  in  every  way  entitled  to  my 
confidence  !  Between  ourselves,  Sir  Jedediah  calls  it  the  iiot*watcr 
CURE ;  why,  I  am  sure,  I  cannot  conjecture  ;  for  he  expressly  interdicts 
the  use  of  the  warm  bath.  However,  come  to  mv  house  to  tea  this 
evening,  and  I  will  explain  to  you  the  whole  affair!" 

A  few  months  before  and  I  would  as  soon  have  gone  to  drink  caodle 
with  some  Welsh  curate's  prolific  consort,  as  tea  with  my  fair  cousin. 

But  the  prospect  of  the  development  of  the  grand  mystery  of pathy 

tempted  me  sorely.     At  nine  o'clock,  therefore,  I  entered  the  well- 
known  boudoir  in  Chesterfield-street. 

Nothing  was  altered.  The  same  subdued  light — the  same  hermeti- 
cally-closed windows— the  same  overpowering  scent  of  heliotropes  and 
orange-blossom — the  same  bonbonnieres  scattered  about.  Every 
thing  I  had  been  accustomed  to  notice  in  her  delicate  retreat  was  still 
there,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  H.  B.,  and  the  latest  novel  of 
Balzac. 

**  You  may  remember,"  said  Lady  Anne  in  a  cheerful  voice,  inviting 
me  to  take  my  place  beside  her,  as  soon  as  we  had  swallowed  two  tiny 
cups  of  coffee,  yellow  and  transparent  as  a  Cairn-Gorm  pebble,  •*  how 
utterly  lost  I  was  when  you  quitted  London.  Chambers  had  ordered 
me  to  Nice, — ^Sir  Henry  insisted  on  my  wintering  at  Malta.  So  re- 
duced was  I,  that  three  wafers  and  half  an  ice  a  day  were  almost  too 
much  for  my  digestion,  while  my  spirits  were  in  such  a  fluttering  state 
that  I  was  obliged  to  order  poor  Flora  into  Mademoiselle*s  room,  not 
being  able  to  bear  the  excitement  of  her  company.  In  short,  my  dear 
cousin,  I  felt  my  end  to  be  approaching.  I  had  signed  my  will,  aud 
every  now  and  then  added  a  codicil, — instructions  for  which  to  my 
men  of  business,  served  only  to  increase  my  depression.  By  your  desire 
I  sent,  as  a  last  resource,  to  Sir  Jedediah.  Aware  that  he  only  came  to 
see  me  die  by  inches,  I  could  have  no  objection  to  comply  with  your 
wishes,  and  let  him  see  me  die!" 

Assuming  a  becoming  face  of  sympathy,  I  patted  the  head  of  poor 
Flora,  now  restored  to  her  former  post  of  honour  beside  her  lady. 

**  Never  shall  I  forget,"  resumed  Lady  Anne,  "  the  evening  on  which 
that  inestimable  man  paid  me  his  first  visit  The  morning  had  been 
rainy,  with  that  small,  still,  spring  rain,  so  far  from  conveying  the  ex- 
citement of  a  summer  shower.  All  day,  one  had  known  that  it  would 
rain  all  day  : — that  there  would  be  no  intermission,  and  consequently 
no  droppers-in, — no  chat,— no  news, — no  nothing !     By  degrees,  as 
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the  dusk  drew  on,  I  felt  absolutely  exterminated.  The  long  evening  of 
a  solitary  invalid  was  before  me ; — too  close  for  a  fire, — too  damp  for 
an  open  window ; — even  the  hissing  of  the  tea-urn,  after  sinking  to  a 
»  low  humming  murmur,  subsided  into  silence.  As  you  are  well  aware. 
Chesterfield-street  is  no  thoroughfare,  and  my  boudoir  overlooks  the 
quiet  gardens  of  Chesterfield  House.  All,  all,  therefore,  was  still  as 
death, — still  as  the  family  vault  into  which  I  felt  myself  to  be  gra- 
dually sinking.  Amid  the  general  gloom,  I  could  hear  the  faint  ticking 
of  the  Breguet  watch  that  lies  on  yonder  console.  At  that  moment, 
my  dear  cousin,  the  door  was  quietly  opened,  and  without  fuss  or  an- 
nouncement, a  gentlemanWf  middle-aged  man,  entered  and  took  a  seat, 
— near  me,  but  not  commanding  a  view  of  my  face  ;  so  that  my  agita- 
tion at  his  unexpected  appearance  was  unobserved. 

"  I  have  to  apologize,**  said  Sir  Jedediah,  **  for  not  attending  to 
your  ladyship*s  application  by  an  earlier  visit.  (Give  me  leave  to  feel 
your  pulse?)  An  engagement  of  a  very  peculiar  nature  rendered 
it  impossible  for  me  so  much  as  to  reply  to  your  ladyship's  note. 
(May  I  request  to  see  your  tongue?)  I  consoled  myself  with  the  earnest 
hope  of  being  able  to  wait  upon  your  ladyship  this  evening.  The 
"weather,  I  am  happy  to  say,  has  cleared  up, — the  night  is  delicious, — 
and  so  soft  a  temperature  that,  with  your  ladyship's  permission,  1  will 
slightly  open  the  opposite  window." 

**  Open  the  window?*'  faltered  1,'^too  weak,  however,  for  opposition. 
"  I  have  not  exposed  myself  to  the  night-air,  even  in  July,  these  three 
years  past." 

*^  I  have  opened  it  only  wide  enough  to  admit  the  interposition  of  a 
sheet  of^  very  thin  Bath-post,*'  replied  Sir  Jedediah,  resuming  his 
place,  while  a  gentle  air  gradually  expanded  in  the  apartment,  not 
altogether  un  re  freshing.  *'  We  will  close  it  in  less  than  five  minutes, 
by  my  chronometer.  As  I  said  before,  I  would  fain  have  waited  upon 
your  ladyship  last  night,  but  for  a  singular  adventure,  which  has,  I  fear, 
been  a  source  of  disappointment  to  several  of  my  expectant  patients. 
But  the  circumstances  were  so  peculiar, — so  very  peculiar, — I  may 
say,  so  unprecedented." 

**  A  treroour  seemed  to  invade  his  voice  as  he  spoke,  and  involunta- 
rily I  fixed  my  inquiring  eyes  upon  his  face.  There  is  something  in  the 
aspect  of  a  strong  man  subdued  to  weakness  by  struggles  of  powerful 
emotion  peculiarly  exciting. 

**  I  had  just  risen  from  dinner  yesterday  evening,  and  was  about  to 
enter  my  study  for  the  purpose  of  answering  your  ladyship's  note," 
resumed  Sir  Jedediah,  in  answer  to  my  mute  interrogation,  *'  when  I 
"was  startled  by  a  loud  knock  at  my  door;  and  my  servant  entering,  in- 
quired whether  I  would  be  at  home  to  a  gentleman  who  had  called  in 
his  cabriolet.  I  inquired  his  name.  The  gentleman  had  expressly  de- 
clared such  announcement  to  be  of  no  consequence,  as  he  was  not  one 
of  my  habitual  patients.  Not  caring  to  be  interrupted  in  my  purpose 
of  replying  to  your  ladyship,  I  sent  word  that  I  was  particularly  en- 
gaged, and  must  decline  the  honour  of  his  visit.  The  gentleman,  it 
seems,  persisted ;  for  a  few  minutes  afterwards,  my  confidential  servant 
returned,  with  the  sort  of  deprecating  air  he  assumes  whenever  his 
feelings  have  been  especially  appealed  to  by  persons  desiring  to  consult 
me ;  and  whispered  that,  *  if  not  particularly  inconvenient,  the  stranger 
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'was  most  anxious  for  the  honour  of  an  interview.'  Conceiving  that  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  was  the  utmost  sacrifice  of  time  he  required  of  me, 
I  rashly  complied ;  and  immediately  afterwards  a  light  step  hastened 
along  the  hall,  and  a  young  man,  personally  unknown  to  me,  glided 
into  the  room.  Tall,  graceful,  strikingly  handsome,  his  fine  open 
countenance  evinced  tokens  of  considerable  emotion  as  he  ofiered  a 
thousand  incoherent  apologies  for  his  unauthorized  intrusion  at  sach  an 
hour." 

'*  If  the  case  admitted  of  the  least  delay,*'  said  he,  directing  his 
large  gray  eyes  pleadingly  towards  mine,  ^*I  had  not  been  thus  ungra- 
ciously persevenng.     But  alas  !.  not  a  moment  is  to  be  lost !      I  faave      I 
to  entreat  you  will  accompany  me  a  mile  or  two  out  of  town  to  visit 
a  patient  in  the  most  urgent  need  of  your  assistance." 

**  And  you  had  no  idea  who  was  the  person  thus  addressing  you  ?" 
said  I  (for  I  could  not  help  surmising  I  was  better  informed  on  the  sub- 
ject than  Sir  Jedediah). 

"  Not  the  slightest!  The  stranger  was  about  five  feet  eleven,  with  a 
high  forehead  and  arched  eyebrows, — a  Roman  nose,  delicatdy 
chiselled,  and  the  handsomest  mouth  I  ever  remember  to  have  seen." 

••  It  must  have  been  Lord  Charles  L 1"  was  my  secret  reflection, 

but  I  uttered  not  a  syllable,  to  indicate  any  peculiar  interest  in  the 
matter. 

"  I  assured  my  visiter,"  resumed  Sir  Jedediah,  **  that  it  was  totally 
out  of  my  power  to  comply  with  his  request ;  that  I  had  letters  to 
write — ^visits  to  pay ;  in  short,  the  thing  was  impossible.  Still  he 
pleaded  so  urgently  the  importance  of  the  case,  that  it  was  difficult  to 
persist  in  denial." 

**  I  ask  only  the  sacrifice  of  an  hour,**  said  he,  with  the  most  feeling 
earnestness,  ••  an  hour,  vital  to  the  existence  of  a  fellow-creature, — to 
the  happiness  of  many  !     Can  you  have  the  inhumanity  to  refuse  V* 

**  I  am  convinced  that  you  had  fiot  /"  interrupted  I,  becomiog 
gradually  interested  in  his  narrative. 

*'  Your  ladyship  has  judged  me  rightly  !  Laying  aside  my  writing 
materials,  I  rang  for  my  hat  and  gloves,  and  proposed  ordering  my 
carriage." 

**  No,  no,  doctor,"  replied  the  young  man';  "  it  is  almost  as  essen- 
tial that  you  should  be  unaccompanied  by  servants  in  this  visit  as  that 
you  should  come  at  all.  My  cab  is  at  the  door, — my  horse  is  nolo- 
riously  the  fastest  stepper  in  London." 

*'  It  must  have  been  Lord  Charles,"  thought  I,  "  whose  bay  ia  the 
most  noted  cab -horse  about  town." 

''  In  short,  madam,  he  persuaded  me  to  jump  into  his  cabriolet ;  and 
though  I  flatter  myself  my  own  horse  is  citable  for  speed,  I  was 
almost  startled  by  the  pace  at  which  I  soon  found  myself  proceeding 
down  the  Bayswater-road.  We  had  soon  passed  Hyde  Park  Terrace, 
— ^Kensington  Gravel-pits, — Notting-Hill, — till,  when  we  finally  at- 
tained the  park  palings  of  Holland  House,  I  ventured  to  inquire 
whether  we  had  not  almost  attained  our  destination.  Even  at  the 
rate  we  were  proceeding  I  could  not  but  be  aware,  as  we  approached 
Acton,  that  allowing  only  twenty  minutes  for  my  professional  visit,  on 
my  return  the  hour  specified  must  be  far  exceeded." 

"  We  have  still  somewhat  more  than  a  mile  before  us,"  said  my 
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panion,  breaking  silence  in  a  husky  voice.     My  horse  knows  the  road, 
doctor,  as  you  know  your  own  hearthrug  !" 

"  Touching  the  noble  animal  slightly  on  the  flank  as  he  spoke,  it 
started  off  anew,  and  though  I  could  only  discover  by  the  waving 
aroma  or  effluvia  of  the  atmosphere  that  we  were  skirting  alternately 
clover-fields,  brick-fields,  and  hay -fields,  we  kept  the  winding  road 
as  steadily  as  though  it  were  the  well  worn  ring  of  Hyde  Park. 

**  The  cross-road,  though  the  nearest  cut  from  Marylebone  to 
Kingston,  is  wholly  unfrequented  at  night,"  observed  my  companion^ 
"  one  never  meets  so  much  as  a  foot  passenger.*' 

'*  Nor  is  there  a  house  for  half  a  mile  round,-^which  is  singular 
enough  so  near  the  metropolis,"  replied  I,  peeping  out  through  the 
darkness  of  the  night,  in  hopes  of  discovering  some  habitation  across 
the  dreary  pastures. 

**  Not  one !"  resumed  he,  in  an  emphatic  tone,  and  in  spite  of 
myself,  and  the  gentlemanly  deportment  I  had  remarked  in  my  com- 
panion, I  could  not  forbear  wishing  that,  when  consenting  to  become 
the  companion  of  a  total  stranger  in  such  an  expedition,  I  had  left  my 
pocket-book  and  gold  repeater  behind. 

"  Why  you  surely  did  not  mistake  him  for  a  highwayman?"  escaped 
my  lips. 

"  I  knew  not  what  to  infer  from  his  taciturnity,  and  a  certain  myste- 
rious reserve  whenever  I  ventured  to  renew  my  inquiries  concerning 
the  unknown  patient  to  whom  we  were  hurrying.  With  growing  anxiety 
did  I  watch  by  the  reflected  light  of  the  lamps,  the  hedges  go  by,  at 
the  end  of  which  I  knew  we  must  approach  the  populous  confines  of 
Cbiswick.  At  length  the  welcome  fragrance  of  gardens, — the  happy, 
domestic  flower-border— scent  of  stocks  and  mignionette,  apprized  roe 
that  human  habitations  were  at  hand.  We  emerged  into  the  Great 
Western  road,  and  my  momentary  mistrust  was  instantly  dissipated! 
life, — noise, — lamp- posts, — lights, — turnpikes, —  omnibuses, — renew* 
ing  the  ordinary  occupations  of  life,  seemed  to  restore  my  confidence 
in  my  companion. 

-  **  We  are  now  more  than  five  miles  distant  from  Hyde  Park  Corner !" 
cried  I,  finding  myself  thus  deceived  as  to  time. 

^*  And  the  worst  of  it  is,"  was  his  cool  reply,  as  he  turned  his  horse's 
head  towards  town,  '<  that  we  must,  in  the  first  instance,  retrace  our 
steps.  The  first  turn  to  Hammersmith  will  bring  us  into  the  Fulham- 
road." 

''  Into  the  Fulham-road  he  accordingly  soon  announced  himself  to 
bave  turned.  But  so  dark  was  the  night,  that  I  was  utterly  unable  to 
discover  my  whereabout.  All  I  could  determine  was,  that  we  were 
threading  our  way  through  market-gardens,  dotted  with  dwarf  fruit- 
trees,  and  savouring  powerfully  of  onion-beds  and  melon -grounds. 

**  We  are  on  the  direct  road  to  our  place  of  destination  !"  was  his 
mysterious  reply ; — a  reply  eo  mysterious,  that  my  previous  anxieties 
irere  on  the  eve  of  returning ;  and  I  took  it  into  my  head  that  one  or 
two  turns  and  doublings  attempted  by  my  driver,  were  solely  intended 
to  deceive  me  as  to  our  direction. 

^'  It  is  now  an  hour  since  we  left  my  house,"  said  I,  striking  my  re- 
peater ;  when,  by  the  increased  freshness  of  the  atmosphere,  we  seemed 
to  be  approaching  the  river.     '^  The  time  is  already  exceeded  which  you 
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demanded  of  me ;   and  I  must  insist  upon  knowing  either  your  own 
name  or  that  of  the  patient  to  whom  you  are  conducting  me." 

*'  In  live  minutes  your  very  natural  inquiry  will  be  answered  by  the 
individual  in  question !"  replied  he,  wholly  undisturbed  by  my  abrupt 
apostrophe.     '*  We  are  now  approaching  the  house." 

"  The  lane  we  were  threading  was  narrow  and  tedious ;  but  I  soon  per- 
ceived that  on  the  side  nearest,  as  I  supposed,  to  the  river,  the  hitherto 
straggling  hedge  was  replaced  by  a  paling,  overtopped  by  a  shrubbery. 
The  fragrance  of  a  choice  flower-garden  was  perceptible  in  the  air. 
In  another  moment  we  paused  beside  a  row  of  lofty  trees,  which, 
though  bordering  an  opposite  field,  threw  their  shade  over  both  paling 
and  shrubbery,  and  formed  a  sort  of  natural  portico  to  a  rustic  gate- 
way. My  companion,  giving  the  reins  into  my  hand,  now  alighted, 
and  rang  a  bell  which,  in  the  silence  of  that  secluded  place,  sounded  so 
loud  and  shrill,  that  I  fancied  the  signal  must  be  audible  at  half  a  mile 
distance,  instead  of  requiring  to  be  repeated  again  and  again,  ere  ser- 
vants appeared  at  the  gate.  One  of  them  instantly  advanced  to  the 
horse's  head  ;   I  leapt  from  the  cabriolet. 

'*  I  can  scarcely  say  by  what  concatenation  of  ideas,  but  as  I  traversed 
the  gravel- walk  of  what  appeared  to  be  a  delightful  cottage  residence,  or 
rustic  villa,  there  occurred  to  my  mind  the  vulgar  tragedy  of  Weare,  and 
Giirs  Hill  Lane,^  with  which,  thanks  to  newspapers  and  melodramas, 
all  London  was  painfully  familiarized  some  twenty  years  ago.  Ashamed, 
however,  of  these  misgivings,  I  silently  followed  my  companion  towards 
"what,  by  the  light  of  the  reflector  carried  by  an  aged  servant  out  of 
livery  who  preceded  us,  appeared  to  be  a  rustic  wall  formed  of  frag- 
ments of  rough-hewn  stone,  piled  after  the  fashion  of  rock-work,  and 
partially  covered  with  creeping  and  trailing  plants.  In  the  centre  was 
a  simple  garden-doorway,  on  either  side  of  which  were  niches — the 
one  containing  a  fine  marble  statue  of  a  saint  in  adoration — the  other 
of  a  dancing  Faun.  I  had  leisure  to  note  these  particulars  while  the 
servant  applied  a  patent  key  to  an  interstice  of  the  wall,  close  beside 
which,  a  door,  apparently  of  weighty  bronze,  revolved  slowly  on  its 
hinges,  and  displayed  within  (in  lieu  of  the  open  garden  I  had  ex- 
pected) the  square,  well-lighted  vestibule  of  a  comfortable  mansion  ! 
The  floor,  of  white  marble,  was  traversed  by  a  single  breadth  of  scarlet 
cloth,  towards  an  inner-door  of  polished  mahogany,  leading  to  a 
smaller  octangular  vestibule,  from  which  four  doors  appeared  to  opea 
into  as  many  apartments — the  intersecting  angles  having  niches  contain- 
ing simple  canephoree  of  white  marble  for  the  support  of  lamps.  As 
we  entered  this  second  vestibule  (the  floor  of  which  was  muffled  by  a 
thick  Turkey  carpet),  I  overheard  the  aged  servant  whisper  to  my 
young  companion,  "I  am  charged  to  conduct  the  gentlemen  into 
the  armory." 

^'  Good  !"  was  the  succinct  reply,  and  the  old  man  having  thrown 
open  a  door  to  the  left,  I  found  myself  in  a  small  but  admirably  pro- 
portioned chamber.  The  walls  and  floor  were  of  highly-polished 
Silesian  granite ;  the  latter  being  covered  in  the  centre  with  a  circular 
Indian  mat,  surrounded  by  low  seats  of  carved  ebony,  with  cushions 
of  curiously-embossed  velvet ;  while  the  walls  were  garnished  on  all 
sides  with  trophies  of  rich  armour,  symmetrically  disposed.  Stands  of 
assorted  arms  filled  up  the  angles  of  the  chamber,  and  on  casting  my 
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eyes  inquiringly  around,  I  perceived,  by  the  imperfect  light  of  a  single 
lanap  standing  on  the  granite  chimneypiece  (under  which  smouldered  a 
few  dying  brands,  lighted  probably  on  rainy  days  even  in  summer,  to 
secure  the  armour  from  rust),  that  the  collection  was  of  rare  beauty 
and  elegance,  comprising  princely  specimens  of  Italian  plating, — of 
Damascus  work, — of  chain-mail, — of  Toledo  steel, — the  murky  kreese 
of  the  Malayan  warriors — the  jewelled  claymore  of  the  Highland 
chief! 

**  An  antiquary  might  find  here  ample  room  for  his  researches  !*'  said 
ly  intending  to  address  the  young  man  by  whom  I  had  been  accompa- 
nied from  town.  But  on  turning  round,  astonished  by  his  silence,  I 
found  that  he  had.disappeared. 

^'  I  seem  to  have  fallen  among  a  strange  set  of  people  !*'  was  my  se- 
cret reflection,  as  I  fixed  my  eyes  on  a  complete  suit  of  Milan  steel, 
richly  incnisted  with  gold,  of  the  fourteenth  century — the  scaled 
gauntlets  of  which  bad  done  honour  to  the  workshop  of  a  Bond-street 
goldsmith !  And  lo !  as  J  stood  absorbed  in  contemplation,  the  niche 
or  panel  in  which  the  suit  was  suspended,  appeared  suddenly  to  recede, 
and  I  found  that  the  figure  served  only  to  mask  a  doorway  into  an  ad- 
joining apartment,  which  now  lay  open  before  me. 

*'  If  my  glance  at  the  elaborate  richness  of  the  armory,  with  all  its 
wealth  of  daggers,  pistols,  shields,  and  cuirasses,  had  impressed  me 
with  the  conviction  that  the  owner  was  not  only  a  man,  but  a  man  of 
noble  fortune,  as  well  as  warlike  tendencies  and  pursuits,  the  room  I 
now  entered,  inspired  me  with  a  far  different  conviction !  At  all 
events,  the  wealthy  invalid  had  decidedly  a  female  companion  in  his 
luxurious  solitude ; — 

A  hermit  with  an  angel  for  his  guest  I 

''  It  was  a  music- room  !  The  walls,  consisting  of  that  dazzling  white 
stucco  which  Russia  has  so  successfully  imported  into  Europe  from  the 
east,  were  delicately  painted  in  compartments  after  the  Etruscan  fa- 
shion, with  a  selection  of  the  most  exquisite  designs  discovered  at 
Herculaneum,  each  bearing  classical  reference  to  the  arts  of  harmony. 
The  floor  was  formed  of  highly-polished  engrained  woods  to  corre- 
spond, so  that  no  extrinsic  obstacle  intervened  to  impede  the  sound  of 
the  instrument.  In  the  centre  of  the  room,  in  a  moveable  orchestra, 
furnished  with  seats  and  desks*  stood  a  grand  pianoforte,  in  a  simple 
rosewood  case,  a  hkrp,  and  a  variety  of  stringed  and  winged  instru- 
ments in  their  cases. 

"  One  side  of  the  room  was  furnished  with  a  library  of  music-books, 
richly  bound,  bearing  on  their  backs  the  names  of  the  greatest  com- 
posers of  all  countries — such  as  Matthew  Locke,  Purcell,  Palestrina, 
Gluck,  and  Beethoven ;  and  in  this,  as  in  the  adjoining  chamber,  no 
windows  disturbed  the  harmony  of  the  architecture.  The  light  was  ex- 
clusively admitted  from  above,  through  the  domed  ceiling ;  the  villa 
being  evidently  constructed  after  the  single-storied  architecture  of  the 
ancients. 

**  But  I  am  wearing  your  ladyship  with  all  these  details,*'  cried  Sir 
Jedediah,  suddenly  interrupting  himself. 

^  On  the  contrary,"  cried  I ;  *'  I  am  inexpressibly  interested  by  your 
narrative.     I  fancied  myself  acquainted  with  all  the  villas  of  note  in 
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tbe  neighbourhood  of  town — Chiswick,  Rose-bank,  Sion — ^but  I  would 
give  worlds  to  visit  any  thing  so  new  and  original  as  the  place  you 
describe." 

"  I  confess  I  was  as  much  struck  by  the  reality  as  your  ladyship's 
more  impressible  sensibilities  appear  to  be  by  my  crude  and  meagre 
description !  I  stood  transfixed,  lost  in  surmises  concerning  the 
luxurious  Sybarite  by  whose  imagination  this  rare  retreat  had  been 
called  into  existence.  If  the  personal  charms  of  the  fair  creature,  the 
presiding  genius  of  such  a  music-room,  were  in  any  degree  corre- 
spondent with  its  beauty  and  elegance,  he  was  indeed  to  be  envied  ! 
But  who  could  he  be  ?  Your  ladyship  has  named  the  most  opulent  of 
our  aristocratic  enchanters  ; — I  could  myself  point  out  the  suburban 
villas  of  almost  every  man  of  note  or  notoriety.     What  mysterious 

epicurean  was  this?     Lord  W d?  the  Marquis  of  H d?  the 

Earl  of  P e  ?     My  mind  was  bewildered  by  conjectures  !     At  the 

extremity  of  the  music- room  was  a  recess,  the  nature  and  extent  of 
which  was  concealed  by  muslin  draperies.  But  ere  I  had  been  many 
minutes  in  the  room,  these  curtains  being  gently  withdrawn  by  cords 
arranged  within,  discovered  a  table  covered  with  wines  and  liqueurs, 
cakes,  and  fruit,  served  in  a  magnificent  style.  It  was  neither  quite  a 
woman's  refection,  nor  altogether  a  man's.  For  the  former,  tea  was 
wanting;  for  the  latter,  still  more  substantial  diet.  Untempted,  how* 
ever,  by  the  elegance  with  which  the  little  banquet  was  set  out,  I  pur- 
sued my  examination  of  the  fresco  paintings  around  me,  which,  from 
the  transparent  whiteness  of  the  stucco,  had  the  effect  of  being  painted 
on  porcelain.  So  much  indeed  was  I  engrossed  by  the  examination  of 
their  exquisite  execution,  that  I  heeded  not  the  progress  of  time,  till 
remindea  of  the  unfair  encroachment  on  my  own,  by  an  alabast^ 
timepiece  placed  on  an  adjoining  bracket,  which,  after  the  chiming  of 
the  hour,  struck  up  one  of  Auber's  brilliant  boleros,  as  if  to  cheer  the 
progress  of  the  night. 

*'  I  now  looked  round  the  room  for  a  bell  to  summon  back  the  aged 
servant,  and  express  my  indignation  at  being  paraded  like  a  child 
through  the  curiosities  of  a  showhouse,  on  pretence  that  my  profes- 
sional services  were  seriously  required.  Resolved  to  be  no  longer  trifled 
with,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  order  the  cabriolet,  and  drive  myself  back 
to  town,  in  case  the  patient,  to  whom  I  had  been  assured  my  services 
were  indispensable,  should  be  still  unprepared  to  receive  me,  or  my 
former  companion  to  escort  my  return.  Bell,  however,  there  was  none. 
The  exquisite  and  almost  poetical  distribution  of  the  house,  was  not 
to  be  polluted  by  any  thing  so  matter-of-fact  as  a  belUpulL  Mecha- 
nically, therefore,'  I  clapped  my  hands,  as  I  have  seen  practised  in  the 
east,  though  rather  as  a  relief  to  my  impatience  than  from  any  expect- 
ation of  finding  my  signal  obeyed.  To  my  great  surprise,  the  gray- 
headed  servant  instantly  made  his  appearance. 

*'  No  need  to  avow  my  irritability  or  signify  my  impatience.  Withoat 
a  word  spoken,  the  old  man  made  me  a  sign  to  follow  him ;  and  passing 
through  the  recess,  from  which  meanwhile  the  table  had  silently  disap- 
peared (probably  by  the  mechanical  process  used  at  the  old  palace  of 
Choisy,  or  that  of  the  hermitage  at  St.  Petersburg),  I  entered  a  third 
chamber,  more  striking,  if  possible,  than  the  two  former  ones — half- 
saloon,  half-library,  having  on  a  sofa-table  a  single  silver  branch,  the 
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candles  of  which  were  concealed  under  a  cupola  of  green  Bohemian 
glass.  Impossible  to  be  more  pleasingly  subdued  than  the  light 
emitted  !  The  hangings  of  the  room  were  of  a  straggling,  dark-pat- 
terned, Indian  chintz — the  ground  being  so  white  and  so  highly  glazed 
as  to  assume  the  appearance  of  marble.  The  furniture,  covered  with 
the  same  material,  was  composed  of  unpolished  rosewood.  On  the 
sofa-table  supporting  the  light,  lay  a  carpet  woven  of  Indian  reeds, 
and  opposite  the  table  were  folding-doors  opening  through  a  small  con- 
servatory, trellised  with  the  most  curious  floriferoiis  exotics  to  the 
lawn  beyond,  the  fragrant  freshness  of  which  penetrated  deliciously 
into  the  apartment. 

'*  Instinctively,  my  dear  cousin,  I  drew  a  deep  breath  at  this  picture 
of  luxurious  enjoyment/' 

''  Is  the  window  too  much  for  your  ladyship?"  cried  Sir  Jedediah, 
rising  and  bringing  back  the  sheet  of  Bath-post,  in  token  of  having 
closed  it  in  deference  to  the  susceptibility  of  my  chest 

''  By  no  means !"  I  breathlessly  exclaimed,  as  he  returned  from  the 
window.  ''  But  no  matter,"  cried  h  impatiently,  lest  he  should  lose 
time  in  replacing  it.  *'  I  entreat  of  you,  continue  your  narrative* 
Was  this  charming  morning-room  also  unoccupied  ?" 

*'  At  first,  I  thought  it  deserted  like  the  rest ;  but  a  low  murmuring 
sound  gradually  attracted  my  attention  to  a  chaise-lounge  placed  to 
the  right  of  the  table  near  the  doors ;  and  no  sooner  had  my  eyes 
accommodated  themselves  to  the  glimmering  light  of  the  place,  than  1 
perceived  an  emaciated  figure,  in  a  loose  wrapper,  extended  there- 
upon. 

'*  A  woman  ?**  cried  I,  half  rising  from  my  own  recumbent  posture, 
inexpressibly  interested. 

'*  No,  madam  !  The  form  was  that  of  a  man  !-«his  head,  white  witii 
age  (if  I  might  judge  by  the  few  hairs  straggling  around  his  temples),  was 
covered  by  a  black  silk  skullcap,  increasing  the  solemnity  of  his  appear* 
aoce«  The  lineaments  of  his  finely-formed  face  were  of  striking  beauty ; 
although  painfully  attenuated  by  age  or  indisposition.  Concluding 
him  to  be  asleep*  for  he  stirred  neither  hand  nor  foot,  I  stole  towards 
the  sofa,  with  the  view  of  feeling  his  pulse,  and  ascertaining  if  possible 
the  nature  of  his  temperament  and  its  irregularities^  while  thus  ab- 
sorbed in  repose. 

*'  Scarcely,  however,  had  I  touched  the  sleeve  of  his  robe,  when  he 
started  up  with  the  activity  of  a  man  twenty  years  of  age,  and  mo- 
tioned me  to  draw  towards  the  sofa  one  of  the  stools  with  which  the 
chamber  was  furnished.  Objecting  to  a  seat  so  incommodious,  I 
looked  round  for  an  arm-chair.  There  was  but  one  in  tlie  room — ^an 
American  rocking-chair,  of  patent  iron,  painted  to  imitate  bamboo, 
which  tempted  me  as  little  as  the  plians  to  which  I  was  now  fain  to 
have  recourse. 

**  Do  you  speak  French,  sir  ?"  inquired  the  old  gentleman,  in  a  low, 
melodious  voice,  but  with  a  peculiarly  distinct  enunciation  ;  and  on 
my  answering  in  the  affirmative,  he  renewed  his  conversation  in  that 
language. 

*'  Are  you,  pray,  one  of  those  doctors,"  was  his  abrupt  inquiry, 
*<who  fancy  the  emanations  of  stramonium  fatal  as  those  of  the 
upas  ?" 
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*^  An  incoherent  query,  which  I  should  have  attributed  to  aberration 
of  intellect,  had  he  not  pointed  to  a  fine  Dhatura  Arborea  in  full 
bloom,  planted  in  the  adjoining  conservatory. 

''If  you  are  afraid  of  it,"  said  he,  **  the  folding-doors  shall  be  closed 
in  a  second." 

**  Not  on  my  account,  sir,"  was  my  reply.  **  I  have  certainly  been 
led  to  believe  the  emission  of  the  plant  of  a  nature  highly  injurious  to 
human  life.  But  your  position  opposes  a  direct  contradiction  to  the 
prejudice.  You  would  not  of  course  be  lying  within  scope  of  the 
vapour,  had  not  your  previous  experience  ascertained  it  to  be  in- 
nocuous." 

'<  I  sometimes  fancy  poisons  have  less  ascendancy  over  my  constitu- 
tion than  those  of  other  men,*'  replied  the  old  gentleman,  waving  his 
head,  and  assuming  a  mournful  tone.  "  However,  you  have  nothing  to 
fear  from  yonder  beautiful  Dhatura ;  I  have  seen  a  child  sleep  un- 
harmed under  its  branches !" 

''  Having  no  time  to  waste  in  discussions  of  natural  history,  I  now 
took  occasion  to  inquire  of  my  companion  the  nature  of  his  ail- 
ments. 

*'  or  my  ailments  V*  cried  he,  greatly  surprised. 

''  It  is  at  your  commands,  sir,  I  conclude,  that  I  am  summoned 
hither?"  said  I,  coldly. 

*'  By  my  commands — certainly.  But  do  /  look  like  an  ailing  man  ? 
Am  /  a  subject  for  the  charlatanry  of  mountebanks  ? — for  the  expe- 
riments of  a  physician  ?" 

*'  Your  advanced  age,  sir,"  I  was  beginning;  but  the  mercurial  old 
man  started  to  his  feet  to  interrupt  me. 

'*  Age?"  cried  he — "  age  is  a  chimera.  The  Pyramids  are  what  is 
called  old ;  but  any  row  of  houses  run  up  last  week  on  Brixton  Hill, 
is  a  thousand  times  more  decrepit!  I  am  a  boy,  sir!  I  never  ex- 
perienced an  ailment  in  my  life,  or  consulted  a  leech  in  this  or  any 
other  country." 

*'  In  that  case,  sir,"  said  I,  rising  to  take  leave  of  one  at  whose 
strangeness  I  was  beginning  to  stand  almost  in  awe, "  I  have  no  business 
here.     Suffer  me,  therefore,  to  take  my  leave." 

*'  You  are  tolerably  hasty  for  one  whose  business  it  is  to  bear  with 
the  peculiarities  and  regulate  the  irregularities  of  mankind,"  retorted  he, 
with  a  cynical  smile.  "  If  I  sent  for  you  hither.  Sir  Jedediah,  it  was 
neither  for  the  purpose  of  refreshing  your  lungs  (jaded  by  the  enervat- 
ing vapours  of  sick-rooms),  by  a  country  night-ride,  nor  for  the 
ostentation  of  introducing  a  stranger  into  my  Tusculum  (though  by 
the  way,  you  might  return  as  you  came,  little  the  worse  for  having  been 
compelled  to  either  enjoyment) — no,  no,  sir !  Your  professional  at- 
tendance here  has  a  specific  object,  and  will  be  suitably  remune- 
rated." 

<'  My  impatience,  sir,  is  less  interested  than  you  seem  to  sup- 
pose," cried  I,  with  indignation.  "  I  am  desirous  of  coming  to  the 
point,  chiefly  because  my  presence  is  required  elsewhere.'' 

''  Be  a  physician  where  he  may,  his  presence  is  probably  required 
elsewhere,"  retorted  the  eccentric  old  man.  "  Such  is  the  exigence  of 
their  profession.  As  to  disinterestedness — ^but  for  the  temptation  of  a 
man  must  be  indeed  filthily  minded  to  become  a  physician,* 
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mere  groper  into  the  bodily  infirmities  of  his  fellow -creatures.  By  all 
the  mummies  of  the  Pharaohs !  I  would  fain  think  better  of  the  un- 
derstanding of  my  learned  leech,  than  suppose  him  indifierent  to  the 
amount  of  his  guerdon." 

*'  So  saying,  he  took  from  under  the  pillow  of  his  chaise-longue  a 
purse  containing,  apparently,  about  a. hundred  pieces  of  gold,  and  al- 
most flung  it  into  my  lap. 

**  A  very  moderate  portion  of  this  will  satisfy  my  claims,  when  you 
have  done  me  the  honour  to  consult  me,"  said  1,  laying  it  coldly  on  the 
table. 

*'  How  know  you  that?"  cried  the  old  gentleman.  '*  What  can  you 
surmise  of  the  nature  of  the  service  required  of  you,  for  which  I  thus 
tender  pre-payment  ?" 

**  What,  indeed ! — or  how  can  youy  sir,  determine  whether  it  may 
suit  me  to  accept  either  the  offer  or  the  charge  ?" 

*'  A  physician  is  servant  of  the  public,"  said  the  old  cynic,  scorn- 
fully. 

''  But  not  its  slave !  I,  at  least,  being  independent  in  circumstances, 
am  not  to  be  hired  like  a  hackney-coach,  by  the  first  comer,  in  proof 
of  which,  sir,  I  have  the  honour  to  wish  you  a  good-night.  I  am  not 
used  to  be  thus  peremptorily  dealt  with." 

*'The  old  man  shrugged  his  shoulders,  implying  that  he  thought  me 
a  blockhead ;  when  having  pushed  the  heavy  purse  towards  him,  I  pre- 
pared for  in>tant  departure. 

**  Not  quite  so  fast,  doctor,"  cried  he ;  "I  do  not  like  you  the  less 
for  this  little  outburst  of  spirit.  You  are  just  the  man  rtescribed  to 
me — a  pepper-pot,  but  a  gentleman.  Some  day  or  other  we  shall  per- 
haps be  better  acquainted,  and  exercise  mutual  forbearance  towards 
each  other's  oddities.     Seat  yourself  and  listen." 

*'  A  command  to  'seat  yourself  and  listen,*  usually  prognosticates  a 
long  story.  My  time  being  sadly  bespoken,  I  was  forced  to  be  chary 
of  it,  and  my  vexation  being,  I  suppose,  depicted  in  my  countenance, 
the  old  gentleman  exclaimed,  with  a  dry,  short  laugh, 

"  Ha !  ha  !  You  are  afraid  I  should  keep  you  maundering  on  till 
midnight,  eh  ?  Don't  be  alarmed,  as  some  fellow  or  other  said  about 
the  parson  and  his  lengthy  sermon.  The  man  who  can't  explain  his 
meaning  in  half  an  hour,  doesn't  understand  his  business.  Twenty 
minutes,  sir,  and  you  are  free !  Moreover,  throughout  your  intercouse 
with  me,  your  time  will  be  exactly  calculated  and  honourably  remune- 
rated—and now  to  business.  What  may  be  your  opinion,  pray,  of  the 
young  fellow  who  brought  you  hither  to-night?" 

*'  As  we  have  not  been  three  hours  acquainted,  and  our  acquaintance 
is  of  the  slightest  kind,  I  was  beginning — " 

'^  Pho  !  pho  !  pho !"  interrupted  the  strange  old  man  ;  "  no  one  is 
ever  ten  minutes  alone  with  another,  without  imbibing  decided  impres- 
sions concerning  him — like  or  dislike — confidence  or  mistrust.  Out 
with  your  notions.     What  did  you  think  of  him  ?" 

'*  As  he  spoke  he  rolled  the  light  sofa  nearer  to  the  table,  and  peered 
into  my  eyes. 

"That  he  appeared  a  very  gentlemanly  young  man,"  said  I. 

"  Gentlemanly  ?     Ha !  ha !     The  merit  of  his  tailor,  hatter,  hosier ! 
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Say  more^  or  say  nothing !  Answer  me  at  once,  doctor ! — ^would  yon 
not  intrust  yourself  blindly  to  his  hands  ?  Are  you  not  satisfied  fcom. 
a  certain  air  of  high  blood  and  breeding  in  his  person  and  man- 
ners, that  you  have  only  honourable  entertainment  to  expect  at  hit 
hands  r 

^'I  have  already,  sir,  afforded  some  proof  of  confidence  in  your 
young  friend/'  said  I ;  *'  nor  is  it  as  yet  dimbished  by  my  experience 
here." 

"  Ha !  ha ! — ^stiff  and  straightfoiivard  as  a  crocodile !"  cried  the  old 
man.  *'  But  you  are  wasting  the  time  which,  as  you  observed  just 
now,  is  not  your  own.  In  a  word,  the  patient  concerning  whom  I  am 
interested  to  procure  your  opinion,  abides  not  in  this  house ;  nor  do  I 
choose  you  to  know  to  what  house  you  are  conducted  for  the  purpose 
of  an  interview.  Will  you,  therefore  submit  to  be  blindfolded,  to  ac- 
company the  same  gentleman  in  the  same  cab,  half  an  hour's  distance 
from  this  spot  ?*' 

''  Certainly  not,'*  said  I.  "  Though  free  from  apprehension  of  personal 
ill-usage,  I  respect  myself  too  much  to  act  in  concert  with  those  who 
evince  a  total  want  of  confidence  in  my  discretion." 

'*  I  have  as  much  confidence  in  your  discretion  as  in  any  other  per- 
son's/' replied  my  singular  host,  ''  but  the  best  of  us  are  babblers  and 
boasters.  It  is  not,  however,  so  much  what  you  will  whisper  to-morrow 
at  your  club  of  which  I  stand  in  fear,  as  the  influence  of  name  and 
position  in  your  verdict  upon  the  patient, — an  eminent  person,*— e 
person  whose  antecedents  are  so  well  known  to  yourself  and  all  the 
world,  that  your  opinion  must  be  prejudiced.  You  would  ground  your 
judgment  upon  circumstances,  not  upon  observation ;  whereas  I  am 
desirous  of  a  fresh,  free,  and  unshackled  decision  on  a  case  that  has 
interested  hundreds  of  your  brethren  in  this  and  other  countries." 

'*  Once  more  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  was  conversing  with  a  man  of 
disturbed  intellects ;  and  with  his  former  perspicuity  he  interpreted  the 
look  of  uneasiness  contracting  my  brows. 

^'  No,  doctor,  I  am  not  mad — saner  perhaps  than  yourself  in  this 
matter." 

*'  My  determination,  sir,  has  never  wavered,"  said  I.  '^  As  a  physi- 
cian of  regular  practice  I  have  no  occasion  to  digress  into  adventures 
and  mummeries  to  increase  my  list  of  patients.  Such  tricks  as  blind- 
folding, or  masking,  have  their  6tting  place  in  the  pages  of  a  second- 
rate  novel,  or  the  scenes  of  some  vulgar  melodrama,  but  are  out  of  my 
line  of  business.  Permit  me,  therefore,  to  ring  for  the  carrii^  that 
brought  me  hither." 

"  You  refuse  ? — refuse,  with  a  hundred  golden  reasons  for  com- 
pliance glittering  before  you  V  said  the  old  gentleman,  withdrawing 
his  chin  from  his  bony  hands,  and  clenching  them  with  rage. 

"  I  refuse !" 

*'  But  have  you  the  right  to  refuse  ?"  persisted  he.  *^  When  once  a 
man  by  the  combined  force  of  genius,  study,  and  experience  attains 
your  eminence  in  the  profession,  has  he  a  right  to  withhold  his  aid  from 
an  unfortunate  being,  struggling  against  a  cruel  malady  and  the  blundeis 
of  the  faculty,  whom  his  advice  may  restore  to  an  afflicted  family  V 

*'  I  was  not  to  be  deluded  by  the  flatteries  thus  plausibly  applied. 
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"  Let  me  see  my  patient,  sir,  by  fair  means,  in  the  ordinary  way," 
cried  I,  '*  and  my  utmost  exertions  will  evince  the  sincerity  of  my  pro- 
fessional zeal." 

*'  Instead  of  replying,  the  old  man  clapped  his  hands  so  eagerly 
that  I  concluded  my  terms  were  about  to  be  complied  with.  The 
venerable  servant  instantly  reappeared. 

'*  Conduct  this  gentleman  to  the  stables,"  said  he ;  *^  the  chariot 
will  instantly  convey  him  as  speedily  as  possible  back  to  town.  Do  me 
the  justice  to  accept  this  remuneration  for  your  visit,"  concluded  he, 
forcing  five  guineas  into  my  hand.  *'  My  young  friend  cannot  drive 
you  home  again,  as  he  must  instantly  seek  the  services  of  some  more 
accommodating  medical  attendant." 

'^Some  signal  may  have  passed  at  the  same  time  between  the 
master  and  his  attendant,  for  I  was,  I  admit,  so  nettled  at  his  impe- 
rious mode  of  dismissing  me,  that  I  followed  the  domestic  rapidly  out 
of  the  room,  with  the  expectation  of  being  recalled  ere  I  reached  the 
carriage.  As  I  traversed  the  vestibule  I  determined  to  demand  an  inter- 
view with  the  young  man  who  had  escorted  me  down.  But  scarcely 
had  I  stepped  upon  the  gravel  of  the  entrance-drive,  when,  turning  to 
signify  my  wishes  to  niy  companion,  I  found  myself  alone.  The 
house-door  had  suddenly  closed  upon  me,  and  all  was  darkness.  It 
was  not  difficult  to  retrace  the  few  steps  I  had  advanced  from  the 
door,  but  having  regained  it,  what  did  I  obtain  ?  There  was  neither 
bell  nor  knocker.  All  that  met  my  hands  amid  the  darkness  of  the 
night  was  the  cold  bronze  of  the  knob-nailed  portal ;  to  make  myself 
heard  through  which  was  as  if  to  knock  at  the  tomb  of  the  Capulets. 
Beyond,  on  either  side,  extended  only  the  rugged  fragments  of  rock- 
work  forming  the  wall  of  this  mysterious  habitation,  along  which  I 
crossed,  first  to  the  right  then  to  the  left,  till  they  became  unapproach- 
able behind  the  thorny  holly- branches  of  the  shubbery.  Not  a  window, 
not  a  loophole, — not  a  means  of  ingress  in  any  direction.  The  only 
objects  I  encountered  in  my  researches  were  the  clammy,  bloated 
leaves  of  the  cacti  and  other  trailing  plants,  which,  moistened  with  dew, 
revolted  the  touch  like  the  slimy  skin  of  some  noisome,  crawling  rep- 
Ule. 

'*  Having  wasted  more  than  an  hour  in  infructuous  attempts  to  re- 
enter the  house,  make  myself  heard  by  the  inmates,  or  reach  the 
stables,  a  drizzling  rain  began  to  fall,  and  as  not  a  vestige  of  shelter 
presented  itself,  it  suddenly  occurred  to  me  to  approach  the  gate  and 
clamour  at  the  house-bell  till  I  obtained  admittance.  The  gate  it  was 
easy  to  make  out,  but  neither  bell  nor  bell-wire  could  I  find.  Either 
they  had  been  purposely  removed,  or  the  bell  rung  on  our  arrival  by  my 
companion  was  suspended  .to  some  lofty  tree.  I  might  as  well  have 
attempted  to  force  my  way  into  a  fortress,  as  into  this  abominable 
villa." 

"  You  were,  in  short,  a  solitary  prisoner,  between  the  garden  paling 
and  an  impervious  wall,  exposed  to  a  soaking  rain.  What  a  persecu- 
tion !" 

'*  But  as  if  all  this,  madam,  did  not  suffice,  while  endeavouring  to 
find  the  bell  I  was  startled  by  a  low  growl  proceeding  from  the 
neighbouring  bushes,  and  on  renewing  my  attempts,  two  house-dogs  of 
colossal  size,  came  prowling  about  my  legs,  resisting  with  surly  defiance 
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all  attempts  at  conciliation,  by  hand  or  voice,  in  a  manner  which  per- 
sons conversant  with  the  demonstrations  of  canine  nature  hold  far  more 
alarming  than  a  snarl. 

*<  In  a  fit  of  desperation  I  now  snatched  at  the  handle  of  the  gate, 
when,  to  my  utter  amazement,  the  latch  yielded.  Without  hesitation 
I  rushed  forth.  The  gate  closed  behind  me  with  a  snap ;  and  find- 
ing myself  in  a  lane,  and  secure  at  least  from  the  attacks  of  the  gaunt 
guardians  of  this  trap-hole  of  a  villa,  I  determined  to  walk  on  briskly 
towards  the  nearest  habitation  (which  as  far  as  I  could  remember  was 
a  small  alehouse  by  the  road-side,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant) 
whence  I  might  despatch  a  person  in  quest  of  a  vehicle  to  take  me 
back,  or  at  all  events  satisfy  my  curiosity  concerning  the  originators  of 
the  extraordinary  hoax  of  which  I  was  the  victim.  Before  I  attafined 
the  spot,  however,  I  became  perplexed  by  a  turning,  and  taking  the  way 
I  flattered  myself  led  to  the  London  road  (my  hat  being  slouched 
over  my  eyes,  and  my  collar  drawn  up  to  my  ears  as  a  shelter  against 
the  rain),  1  trudged  onwards  along  a  raised  causeway,  which  gradually 
sank  into  the  road,  and  became  miry  almost  as  a  quagmire.  Another 
moment  and  I  found  my  feet  actually  in  the  water, — a  step  further,  I 
should  have  been  floating  in  the  cold,  dark  waters  of  the  Thames. 

'*  I  had  attained  the  river  it  seemed  at  a  spot  used  a  sa  watering-place 
for  cattle ;  overhung  by  the  straggling  branches  of  a  broken  old  wil- 
low-tree; a  most  unsafe  place  for  foot- travellers  on  a  starless  night. 
All  I  had  now  to  do,  was  to  retrace  my  steps  towards  the  cross-road, 
on  reaching  which,  I  suffered  myself  to  be  ag^in  puzzled,  again  misled. 
To  find  the  well-remembered  public-house,  baffled  in  short  all  my 
attempts!  I  passed  the  gates  of  several  market-gardens,  in  which 
there  were  habitations.  But  at  these  in  succession  I  rang  in  vain. 
The  first  light  1  discerned  after  quitting  the  hateful  villa,  was — 

"  But  I  humbly  entreat  your  ladyship's  pardon,*'  cried  Sir  Jede- 
diah,  interrupting  himself,  as  he  glanced  at  the  timepiece.  ^'  I  have 
intruded  on  your  ladyship's  time  far  beyond  any  reasonable  hour  of 
retiring  to  rest.  In  the  engrossment  of  my  egotism,  I  forgot  that  I  am 
addressing  an  invalid,  of  whose  ailments  1  have  not  been  as  yet  enabled 
to  form  a  definite  idea.  You  will,  perhaps,  permit  me  to  consider  this 
a  friendly  visit,  and  return  to-morrow  afternoon,  for  a  professional  in- 
vestigation of  your  symptoms?  Meanwhile,  I  rejoice  to  perceive  a  sen- 
sible diminution  of  the  languor  I  noticed  in  your  ladyship's  appearance 
on  my  first  entrance.  There  is  a  slight  effusion  of  colour  on  your  la- 
dyship's cheek,  and  your  eyes  are  brightened,  at  this  moment,  by  a 
degree  of  animation,  denoting,  perhaps,  feverish  excitement,  but  which 
might  be  mistaken  for  the  looks  of  a  young  person  in  perfect  health.*' 

*'  My  spirits  have  been  indeed  lightened  of  a  heavy  load  this  even- 
ing," said  I,  ashamed  to  own  how  deeply  I  was  interested  in  his  narra- 
tive ;  and  how  gladly  I  would  have  sat  up  till  one  in  the  morning  to 
listen  to  its  conclusion. 

'*  It  is  perhaps  owing  to  the  slight  stream  of  air  you  introduced  into 
the  room  by  opening  the  window,  that  I  have  been  thus  relieved.  I  am 
apt  to  confine  myself  to  too  stagnant  an  atmosphere." 

*'  On  that  point,  with  your  ladyship's  leave,  we  will  decide  to-mor- 
row," said  he,  rising  to  take  leave,  after  politely  declining  the  offered 
fee. 
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**  And  on  the  morrow/'  cried  I,  in  my  turn,  almost  as  much  inte- 
rested as  Lady  Anne  had  been  herself  in  the  first  instance*  to  hear 
the  conclusion  of  Sir  Jedediah's  strange  adventure;  ''what  did  he 
suggest  ?  and  above  all,  what  more  did  you  learn  of  the  extraordinary 
people  and  place  with  whom  he  had  been  thus  singularly  brought  into 
collision  r 

"  That  secret  constitutes  a  main  portion  of  Sir  Jedediah's  profes- 
sional Arcana,*'  said  Lady  Anne,  with  a  provoking  smile.  *'  If  you 
also  are  suffering  from  that  worst  of  nervous  disorders  called  ennui^ 
you  have  no  right  to  pretend  to  be  cured  gratis.  Come  here  to-morrow 
at  one  o'clock,  and  meet  my  incomparable  doctor ;  you  shall  then,  if 
you  think  proper*  learn  from  his  own  lips  the  conclusion  of  his  story. 
No  one  but  himself  can  do  justice  to  the  adventure." 

This  was  provoking  enough,  for  I  could  only  understand  my  fair 
cousin's  refusal  as  a  hint  for  dismission ;  and  so  excited  were  my  feel- 
ings by  all  I  had  heard,  and  the  expressive  brilliancy  of  her  counte- 
nance animated  by  the  interest  of  the  moment,  that  I  would  fain  have 
listened  for  hours.  But  the  waxlights  were  burning  low,  and  even 
Flora  got  up  and  stretched  herself,  as  though  to  remind  me  that  the 
hour  of  rest  for  man  and  beast  was  at  hand. 

^*  One  word  more,  lady  fair,"  said  I,  as  I  prepared  to  take  leave. 
''  Did  the  patient  so  mysteriously  concealed  from  Sir  Jedediah,  turn 
out  to  be — " 

''Ask  him  yourself,"  cried  Lady  Anne,  extending  her  delicate  fore- 
finger towards  me  to  be  shaken.  *'  Meanwhile,  from  the  eagerness 
depicted  in  your  countenance,  I  see  that  you  are  as  likely  to  become  a 
convert  as  myself  to  the  new  system,  as  well  as  a  most  capital  sub- 
ject for  Sir  Jedediah  Claversham's  HoT.WATEa  Cure." 


SONNET. 

The  world  is  with  me,  and  its  many  cares. 

Its  woes — its  wants — the  anxious  hopes  and  fears 

Tliat  wait  on  all  terrestrial  affairs — 

The  shades  of  former  and  of  future  years — 

Foreboding  fancies  and  prophetic  tears, 

Quelling  a  spirit  that  was  once  elate. 

Heavens !  wlial  a  wilderness  the  earth  appears. 

Where  Youth,  and  Mirth,  and  Health  are  out  of  date ! 

But  no — a  laugh  of  innocence  and  joy 

Resounds,  like  music  of  the  fairy  race. 

And  gladly  turning  from  the  world's  annoy 

I  gaze  upon  a  little  radiant  face. 

And  bless,  internally,  the  merrv  boy 

Who  **  makes  a  stm^Mne  in  a  shady  place." 

T.  H. 
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AK  ANECDOTE* 

Ce  qu'on  appdle  Taniiti^  n'est  qn'mi,  &c.  &c  &c.  && 

La  Bochefovcauld  pamau 

Koos  nous  abnioDS  des  Fenfimoe. 

Mabmontbl. 

We  will  spare  our  readers  a  prelection  upon  the  maxims  of  the 
French  moralist  (or  immoralist  as  they  may  please  to  call  him) ;  the 
world  is  too  old,  and  too  much  on  the  alert,  to  need  further  instruction 
on  the  mere  A,  B,  C  of  its  code.  It  is  all  very  well  to  talk  prudently 
before  the  servants  and  the  children,  or  Joseph-superficially  when  in 
peed  of  a  loan,  or  in  a  moonlight  tcte-d-tete  with  a  boarding-school 
young  lady  ;  every  one  knows  (and  acts  upon  the  knowledge)  how  the 
case  really  stands* — that  friendship  (as  Gray  says)  is  but  a  name,  that 
quoad  that  virtue,  man  is  a  beast,  woman  a  beastess,  and  the  whole 
race  of  children,  male  and  female,  a  set  of  the  most  sel6sh,  self-cen- 
tred, self- conceited  animals  in  all  creation.  It  is  little  to  the  purpose, 
that  in  the  daily  intercourse  of  life  people  must  come  together,  that 
their  respective  qualities  (good  or  bad)  must  sometimes  dovetail,  that 
connexions  may  be  useful,  acquaintances  convenient,  and  that  these 
necessities  must  beget  habits  difficult  to  break  through.  Men,  there- 
fore, may  live  in  society  more  comfortably  than  dog  and  cat — ^that  is, 
without  coming  to  an  open  rupture ;  but  to  imagine,  on  the  strength 
of  such  premises,  that  in  these  liaisons  there  is  more  than  a  game  of 
brag,  a  bargain  and  sale  of  good  offices,  or  rather  a  trial  of  wit  and 
dexterity,  is  to  be  a  very  dupe :  and  this  is  known  lippis  et  tonsorUms^ 

But  though  the  fact  be  thus  familiar,  its  cause  is  less  generally 
bruited ;  and  it  merits  a  word  of  explanation,  not  merely  as  confirma- 
tory of  a  great  principle,  but  for  its  own  curiosity.  Had  La  Roche- 
foucauld been  aware  of  the  causation,  it  would  have  saved  him  an 
immensity  of  trouble  in  arriving  at  those  first  elements  of  human  ac 
tion,  which  enabled  him  to  reduce  the  whole  conduct  of  life  within 
the  compass  of  a  few  pages;  and  if  the  great  masters  of  sentimen- 
tal ethics  had  possessed  the  remotest  notion  of  the  ground  they  stood 
upon,  it  would  have  spared  them  many  an  extravagance. 

To  Cuvier,  humanity  is  indebted  for  the  organic  bases  of  our  ve- 
ritable theory  of  friendship,  as  it  is  for  a  knowledge  of  the  earth's 
formations,  and  for  the  recovered  memoirs  of  *'  the  buried  majesty" 
of  countless  antediluvian  respectabilities  with  exceedingly  hard  names. 
Whoever  will  take  the  pains  to  study  the  writings  of  this  greatest  of 
physiologists  and  naturalists,  will  learn  that  nature's  first  rude  idea 
of  an  animal  is  comprised  in  a  simple  digesting  sack, — that  a  sto- 
mach is  the  most  elemental  form  in  which  sensation  is  manifested, 
and  that,  as  we  mount  in  the  scale  of  beings,  there  are  discovered, 
grouped  around  this  centre  in  succession,  an  ascending  series  of  mem- 
bers, viscera,  and  faculties.  A  closer  examination  will  further  show 
that  through  all  this  admirable  diversity  of  form,  of  structure,  and 
of  action,  the  end  to  be  attained  is  one  and  the  same  — ^that  what- 
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ever  may  be  the  secondary  and  specific  purposes  answered  by  such 
additional  pieces  in  the  uiachine,  they  are  all  en  dernier  ressort 
subservient  to  the  common  end  of  assuring  to  the  stomach  a  bet- 
ter supply  of  congruous  aliment.  Even  that  crowning  miracle, 
the  magnificent  faculty  which  penetrates  the  immensity  of  space,  and 
in  the  moral  world  elevates  its  possessor  to  the  conception  of  a  great 
first  cause,  exists  in  the  closest  connexion  with  alimentary  necessities ; 
and  by  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  thinkers,  it  is  exclusively  em- 
ployed in  discovering  what  is  good  to  eat,  and  in  laying  schemes  for 
the  better  compassing  a  more  or  less  succulent  dinner.  One  of  the 
most  knowing  of  the  Greek  physicians  (and  the  Greeks  were  shrewd 
guessers  at  truth),  has  declared  the  stomach  to  be  the  seat  and  con- 
trolling cause  of  all  pleasures  and  pains ;  and  Rabelais  (who  had  more 
wmn  than  the  entire  Sorbonne,  and  knew  more  than  a  bench  of 
Puseyite  bishops,  and  a  seceding  Synod  of  presbyterians,  all  lumped 
together),  arrived  substantially  at  the  same  conclusion,  which  he 
reduced  into  his  well-known  maxim  of  tout  pour  la  trippe.  Al- 
though a  French  critic  therefore  may  have  been  right  in  saying  that 
the  style  is  the  man  (meaning,  thereby,  that  it  is  an  exponent  of  the 
man,  an  outward  sign  of  his  intellectual  modality),  yet  in  a  more 
transcendental  and  philosophical  sense,  it  is  the  ^stomach  that  consti- 
tutes ithe  man.  Might  we  not,  indeed,  say,  that  men  are  but  sto- 
machs of  a  larger  growth ;  for  that  organ  is  the  true  centre  from  which 
all  human  actions  arise,  and  in  which  all  human  desires  terminate.  The 
pineal  gland  be  hanged,  the  true  seat  of  the  soul  is  in  the  abdomen,  or 
to  speak  more  precisely,  in  the  solar  plexus,  the  nervous  ganglion  which 
animates  the  stomach,  with  all  its  dependent  viscera. 

Accordingly,  the  earliest  developed  instinct  of  the  new-born  babe 
18  connected  with  these  organs ;  infants  carry  all  things  that  they 
can  g^sp  to  their  mouth,  while  there  is  nothing  which  the  adult 
will  not  swallow — ^ay,  and  digest,  too — provided  it  may  be  turned 
to  profit,  id  est^  to  keep  the  pot  boiling.  Every  wise  and  good 
man  assures  himself  with  reasonable  certainty  of  his  daily  bread, 
before  he  permits  himself  to  indulge  in  any  other  propensity ; — the 
wise  man,  because  of  the  major  importance  of  that  sine  quA  non;'^ 
the  good  man,  because  he  fully  understands  that  the  wretch  who  is 
starving,  is  brouilU  with  all  holy  thoughts,  and  on  the  very  brink  of 
determined  wickedness.  Instinctively,  the  unlettered  many  have  been 
led  to  acknowledge  the  truth  of  this  matter ;  and  the  wisdom  of  na- 
tions is  not  in  fault,  when  it  talks  of  stomaching  injuries,  and  possess- 
ing bowels  of  compassion  ;  for  only  let  the  stomach  and  bowels  be  put 
thoroughly  out  of  humour  by  a  long  and  distressing  fast,  and  then  see 
what  becomes  of  every  human  sympathy  and  affection. 

Mediately  or  immediately  every  passion  may  be  resolved  into  the  in- 
stinct of  self-preservation,  and  consequently  it  tends  to  the  stomach, 
and  is  subservient,  as  we  have  said,  to  its  ends :  and  though  anatomists 
have  regarded  the  passion  of  love  as  an  exception,  and  referred  it  to 
an  object  of  its  own ;  yet  when  it  is  considered  that  the  end  of  love  is 
matrimony,  and  the  end  of  matrimony  a  marriage  portion  or  a  settle- 
inent»  the  exception  must  be  taken  as  more  apparent  then  real.  Hence- 
forth, then,  let  man  be  defined  as  being  a  more  or  less  well-conditioned 
substantive  stomach,  armed  with  its  adjective  accidents,  videlicet^  a 
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mouth  to  swallow,  teeth  to  masticate,  salivary  glands  to  lubricate, 
hands  to  feed  the  mouth,  legs  to  run  after  nature's  meuu^  with  a  head  to 
plot,  and  a  heart  to  execute  every  thing  good  or  bad,  which  can  oondaee 
to  the  purposes  of  provision  :  lea  quarante  avec  de  Vespriteomme  quaire 
could  not  define  him  better. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  matter  in  hand,  to  the  great  quod  erai  de* 
monsirandum  of  moralists  of  all  schools  and  classes — ^the  nature  of 
friendship ;  pray  therefore  perpend,  and  mark  the  beauty,  the  simpli- 
city, the  lucidity  of  the  consequence.  If  man  be  indeed  a  stomach, 
friendship  can  he  nothing  else  but  an  union  of  two  stomachs  huntinf^ 
in  couples,  according  to  the  nature  of  stomachs,  for  the  more  perfect 
or  convenient  attainment,  in  co-operation,  of  all  those  ends,  that  a  so- 
litary single  stomach  cannot  effect  per  se.  Round  this  truth,  as  around 
a  centre,  rolls  the  whole  philosophy  of  the  subject ;  and  as  the  sun  ia 
the  solar  system,  so  does  it  throw  light  on  the  entire  microcosm,  while  it 
governs  and  controls  every  distinct  particular*  Before  this  truth,  all 
mysteries  disappear,  all  irregularities  are  reduced  to  rule.  By  its  as- 
sistance we  discover  why  Amphitryon  never  wants  a  friend;  and  why 
all  the  world  bids  God  bless  him,  who  is  **  possessed  of  ought  to  gire.*' 
Pleasant  conversation  aids  digestion,  and  therefore  the  stomach  prompts 
the  Amphitryon  to  be  hospitable  ;  while  the  diner  out  (that  is  the  afore- 
said solar  plexus),  finds  every  good  quality  of  his  host  summed  up 
in  the  gastronomic  excellences  of  his  cook ;  and  therefore  is  he  grate- 
ful for  dinnera  yet  to  come.  So,  too,  in  the  intercourse  between  pa- 
trons and  clients,  the  influence  of  the  stomach  is  conclusive.  If  the 
one  is  in  want  of  a  tool,  the  other  is  desirous  of  a  place ;  and  eacb 
seeks  to  obtain  from  the  other  assistance  in  a  common  pursuit  of  the 
de  quoi  manger.  In  short,  for  why  should  we  be  long  on  so  clear  a 
case,  the  stomach  is  at  the  bottom,  not  only  of  all  La  Rochefoucauld's 
maxims,  but  of  every  other  mystery  of  human  nature,  from  Persius's 
Magister  artis^  JuvenaPs  Grteculus  esuriens,  or  Horace's  ibit  eo,  to  the 
Dinde  iroujffe  of  Cambaceres,  and  the  English  Regent's  passion  for 
the  Marchioness's  '*  cutlets  and  cura^oa." 

Had  natural  history  then  been  better  understood,  the  reveries  of  sen- 
timental moralists  would  never  have  obtained  a  hearing;  and  the  La 
Bruy^res  and  the  M andevilles  would  never  have  made  a  reputation  by 
refuting  their  niaiseries. 

Having  thus  disposed  of  the  affections  of  men,  we  shall  have  the 
less  difficulty  in  treating  those  of  children.  What  are  we  to  think,  for 
instance,  of  those  school  friendships,  which  even  parents,  who  should 
know  better,  so  often  imagine,  are  to  make  the  fortunes  of  their  child- 
ren ?  Do  not,  good  readers,  suffer  yourselves  to  be  run  away  with  by 
the  notion  that  Eton  is  so  fashionable,  and  stands  so  high  in  parental 
estimation,  as  it  does,  on  account  of  the  beaux  yeux  of  its  unintelli- 
gible Latin  grammar,  or  its  fanatical  addiction  to  Greek  metres,  or 
for  its  conservative  sticking  to  birchbroom  discipline,  and  the  fagging 
system, — all-venerable  though  these  things  be :  the  real  motive  for  thus 
continuing  to  submit  our  soft  pledges  of  conjugal  affection  to  the  rough 
tuition  of  the  fifteenth  century,  is  the  chance  it  gives  Master  Tommj 
of  hooking  on  to  a  lord,  or  of  becoming  **  in  strong  con'*  with  a 
future  premier. 

"  Who  knows,  my  love,  but  a  friendship  formed  at  school  may  make 
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the  boy  a  bishop,  place  him  on  the  woolsack,  or  at  all  events  assist  him 
in  becoming  a  rector,  or  a  clerk  of  the  Treasury,  or  a  land-waiter  at 
the  Custom-house :" 

Visions  of  glory  spare  my  aching  sight. 

If  it  be  remembered  that  among  the  causes  of  lasting  acquaintance 
between  the  adult  stomachs  of  this  world,  the  firmest  and  the  best  is 
eonvenance^  if  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  similarity  of  tastes,  pursuits, 
and  associations  (that  is,  the  idem  sentire  concerning  cheating,  eating, 
&c.  &c.),  are  at  the  bottom  of  almost  all  the  soi-disant  friendships, 
from  the  days  of  Pylades  and  Orestes,  to  those  of  Pitt  and  Dundas,  or 
of  Brougham    and   Lyndhurst,  a  reason  will  readily  be   discovered 
why  the  friendships  of  tadpole  stomachs  should  be  of  a  less  enduring 
character.     The*  bases  of  juvenile  adhesiveness,  such  as  the  being  in 
the  same  form,  lodging  with  the  same  dame,  sleeping  in  the  same  apart- 
ment, or  possibly  coming  from  the  same  county,  are  of  a  far  more  contin- 
gent and  temporary  nature ;  and  friendships  thus  formed,  can  last  only  so 
long  as  the  influential  circumstances  remain  unchanged;  being  severed  at 
the  very  first  turning.     Oxford  and  Cambridge  break  up  many  of  these 
tender  ties.     India  and  the  colonies  have  much  to  answer  for;  a 
country  curacy  is  the  grave  of  intimacies  that  threatened  to  outlast  the 
crack  of  doom;  and  the  miscellaneous  encounters  of  the  club-house 
are  not  less  fatal  another  way.     But  the  freezing  mixture  which  no 
warmth  of  feeling  can  resist,  is  the  ill  assortment  of  worldly  stations. 
It  may  be  all  very  well  for  the  merchant*s  son  to  be  admitted  to  the 
friendship  of  his  noble  class-fellow,  or  for  the  curate's  boy  to  be  long 
stop  to  the  squire*s  heir,  as  long  as  they  are  at  school, — though  even 
this  is  rare  and  exceptional :  but  in  the  world,  difierence  of  fortune 
alone  is  enough  to  break  up  all  intimate  association,  and  out  of  sight 
out  of  mind  is  a  necessary  consequence.     Granting  even  that  habit, 
caprice,  or  individual  oddity,  might  (once  in  a  century  or  so)  maintain 
acquaintances  under  circumstances  thus  hostile;  still  the  first  touch 
of  ridicule,  the  first  blush  of  shame  at  being  detected  in  an  unequal 
alliance  with  vulgarity,  trade,  an  unfashionable  exterior,  or  worse  still, 
an  empty  purse,  would,  as  a  general  rule,  suffice  to  separate  brother- 
hood itself. 

It  is  a  serious  and  absurd  mistake,  cherished  principally  by  novel 
writers  and  sentimentalists  in  the  essay  way,  to  maintain  that  the 
friendships  of  youth  are  founded  upon  purer  motives,  and  therefore 
are  more  calculated  for  duration.  If  there  be  any  difierence  in  this 
particular  between  young  stomachs  and  old,  it  is  that  the  digestion  of 
the  former  is  quicker,  and  its  demands  on  the  system  more  importu- 
nate. Smaller  motives,  therefore,  bring  the  juvenile  parties  together, 
and  smaller  motives  part  them ;  their  friendships  are  more  capricious 
and  variable.  There  is  no  denying  that  the  parasite  is  as  common  a 
character  in  schools  as  in  the  world ;  the  possession  of  plenty  of 
money  to  spend  in  cakes  or  clandestine  dinners,  with  a  constitutional 
dislike  of  hoarding,  are  as  frequent  causes  of  popularity  in  the  under 
school,  as  they  are  in  adult  associations.  Nay,  beginning  with  the  be- 
ginning, does  not  the  nursling  cut  its  mother,  and  attach  its  most 
mercenary  self  to  the  wet-nurse  ?  and  before  the  imp  can  go  alone,  he 
bas  learned  the  lessons  of  bribery,  and  is  only  to  be  tempted  into 
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obedience  and  order,  by  incessant  donatives  of  raspberry-jam  and  slices 
of  plum-cake.  Observe,  too,  that  the  first  instincts  of  childhood  are 
to  keep  all  for  itself;  and  a  mother's  best  oratory  fails  in  persaading 
the  selBsh  creature  to  share  with  another  any  thing  that  can  be  eaten, 
until  she  has  beaten  into  its  obtuse  imagination  an  adequate  concep- 
tion of  the  speculative  advantages  of  parting  with  a  sprat  to  catch  a 
whale. 

In  preparatory  schools,  friendships  between  the  inmates  are  -first  de- 
veloped by  baskets  of  goodies  despatched  from  home.  The  possessor 
of  a  lot  of  apples  is  a  hero,  the  owner  of  a  home-made  cake  an  ad- 
mirable Crichton — ^as  long  as  it  lasts,  and  no  longer.  Donee  erig 
felix  is  thus  rendered  the  law  of  school  attachments  no  less  than 
of  those  between  the  merest  worldlings  upon  town ;  and  when  all 
is  demolished,  the  hero  is  left  alone  in  his  glory ; — all  his  fair-wea- 
ther dmirers  having  transferred  their  affections  to  the  owner  of  a 
newer  arrival.  At  the  public  schools,  if  friendships  are  commencedp-as  we 
have  stated,  on  larger  motives  of  temporary  convenanee^  their  activity 
is  not  the  less  generally  directed  to  gastronomic  purposes,  to  conspira- 
cies for  stealing  and  roasting  a  duck,  poaching  a  neighbouring  fish- 
pond, or  the  maintenance  of  a  clandestine  club  for  good  eating. 
Sometimes  its  great  end  is  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  reciprocity 
in  casual  invitations  to  friends*  houses  for  a  holiday,  or  in  a  dinner 
with  an  uncle  or  other  goodnatured  philopsed  visiter  at  the  neighboor- 
ing  inn.  Even  in  the  aristocratic  associations  of  young  lords,  which 
rarely  extend  below  the  son  of  a  landholder,  if  the  pride  of  birth 
goes  for  a  good  deal,  coefficiency  of  expensive  self-indulgences  is 
still  more  influential. 

Another  reason  why  school  friendships  should  not  be  lasting,  is  the 
undeveloped  state  of  the  schoolboy's  nature.  At  that  period  of  life 
the  provision  for  the  wants  of  the  stomach  lies  exclusively  with  *'  the 
governor;"  and  all  those  infinite  combinations  which  Figaro  idls  us 
must  be  carried  out,  simply  to  exist,  have  not  worked  their  good  and 
their  evil  upon  the  adolescent  disposition.  Hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
cravings  have  not  yet  agitated  the  being,  and  changed  the  direction  of 
the  natural  feelings,  which  in  afterlife  may  convert  a  Trajan  into  a  Nero» 
and  cool  an  Alcibiades  into  an  Elwes.  Boys  and  girls  do  not  know 
their  own  minds ;  how  then  can  they  appreciate  those  of  others ;  and  if 
they  did,  by  and  by  all  is  changed.  Love  comes,  and  makes  its  vic- 
tims, strange  to  their  own  nature,  obliterating  all  '^  the  trivial  and 
fond  records"  of  childish  and  adolescent  friendships. 

One  of  the  great  ends  of  friendly  association,  and  certainly  not  the 
least  effective  link  in  the  chain  which  binds  man  to  man,  is  the  power 
of  discussing  common  interests,  and  especially  those  interests  which 
refer  roost  directly  to  the  stomach.  Hence  the  different  modes  of  snp- 
plying  that  organ  are  powerfully  instrumental  in  breaking  up  school 
friendships.  Lawyers  are  seen  through  life  herding  with  lawyers, 
parsons  with  parsons,  and  the  military  with  the  military ;  and  then,  as 
the  saint  sung,  avpai  <l>€pou<n  rar  iraXcuar  cXindaf,  it  is  all  over  with  the 
Orchard- robbing  friendships  of  school,  which  are  thus  quickly  forgotten, 
to  make  way  for  newer  attachments,  generated  in  the  mess-room,  the 
cockpit,  the  cathedral  close,  or  the  stock-exchange.  When,  after  a 
lapse  of  years,  two  school  friends  thus  separated  come  together,  they  no 
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longer  speak  a  common  language,  or  have  a  common  idea  to  commu- 
nicate ;  and  when  they  have  taxed  their  memory  to  the  uttermost,  to 
revive  the  details  of  a  barring  out,  a  rowing  match,  or  a  fight  with  the 
town,  they  are  reduced  to  silence,  and  each  wonders  what  he  could  pos- 
sibly have  seen  in  the  other  boy  to  have  adopted  him  for^a  companion* 
Much  worse  is  it  with  the  school  friendships  of  the  softer  sex.  Whether 
women  are  abstractedly  less  formed  for  friendship  than  men,  we  cannot 
stop  to  inquire.  When  the  tie  does  operate  upon  females,  it  certainly 
is  (while  it  lasts)  more  energetic  and  trustworthy  than  among  men  ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  woman  is  usually  so  taken  up  and  preoccupied  by 
family  duties, — by  the  interests  of  her  husbaud  and  children,  that  she 
has  not  leisure  for  extra  parochial  attachments.  It  is  further  to  be  ob- 
served that  the  friendships  of  women  are  more  frequently  formed  with 
the  opposite  sex  than  with  their  own  :  and  in  the  few  cases  in  which 
females  enter  into  relations  of  peace  and  amity  with  each  other,  it  is 
most  commonly  but  the  prelude  for  a  bitter  and  internecine  warfare. 

^  But  without  dwelling  too  earnestly  on  this  position,  the  life  of  school 
l^irls  is  so  much  more  circumscribed  than  that  of  boys — their  conduct 
la  so  closely  restricted,  and  their  intellect  so  little  called  on,  that  there 
is  far  less  scope  afforded  for  selection  in  the  formation  of  their  friend- 
ships ;  and  when  they  have  lived  a  little  in  the  world  their  entire  being 
mnd  affections  have  become  so  changed,  that  identity  itself  nearly  dis- 
appears. So  those  that  parted  intimates  at  the  boarding-shool,  meet 
in  society  with  the  coolest  indifference ;  at  most  exchange  a  hasty 
leoognition,  and  hurry  onwards  in  search  of  newer  and  livelier  inte- 
rests. 

But  though  the  school  friendships  of  females  are  thus  frail  and  un- 
enduringy  and  yield  but  the  perfume  and  the  suppliance  of  a  minute, 
they  are,  notwithstanding,  while  they  last,  exceedingly  exalted  and  en- 
grossing. The  reasons  are  manifold.  Girls  in  general  are  brought  up 
m  a  denser  atmosphere  of  illusions  than  boys ;  the  realities  of  life  are 
Biore  sedulously  excluded ;  ignorance  is  made  a  substitute  for  inno- 
cence, and  female  youth  is  prepared  for  doing  its  duty  in  a  world  of 
things  by  a  guarded  training  in  every  thing  that  is  not.  The  judg-> 
ment  thus  thwarted  and  crabbed,  leaves  the  imagination  unregulated, 
and  every  thing  is  excessive,  because  nothing  is  compared. 

The  friendships  of  girls  are  also  augmented  by  the  revolution  which 
is  going  on  at  the  time  in  their  own  frame ;  the  consequent  deve- 
lopment of  new  ideas  gives  birth  to  endless  self-questionings,  which 
lead  to  mutual  revelations  combining  the  pleasures  of  curiosity  and  the 
charm  of  secrecy.  These  associations  acquire  a  factitious  exaltation 
through  the  excitable  nature  of  the  subject.  Such  friendships  indeed 
are  little  less  than  misplaced  love.  The  adolescent  stomach  looks  out 
beyond  itself  for  something  (it  as  yet  knows  not  what),  and  it  takes  to 
chalk  and  sealingwax,  and  indulges  in  yearnings  that  are  not  imbodied 
in  ideas.  Thus  an  unapplied  fund  of  morbid  expansiveness  is  gene- 
rated, which  is  vested  in  the  first  object  of  sympathy  that  offers.  The 
satirist  may  perhaps  add  to  these  causes  the  more  garrulous  and  com- 
municative disposition  of  females, — in  plainer  £nglish,  their  love  of 
gossip,  which,  when  all  is  said  in  the  way  of  railing,  is  but  the  manifes- 
tation of  a  more  sensitive  and  Uant  nature.    Lastly,  must  be  added  to 
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these  Tarious  sources  of  intimate  association,  the  close  circumTallatioa 
of  prohibitions  which  environ  boarding-school  existence,  and  wliich  oc- 
casion a  stronger  rush  of  the  impulses  in  those  channels  which  happen 
to  be  left  frecj 

We  have  been  led  to  put  these  thoughts  of  ours  upon  paper  by  an 
anecdote  of  school  friendship  which  we  recently  encountered,  and 
which  strikingly  elucidates  many  points  of  our  doctrine.  We  shall 
therefore  give  it  to  our  readers ;  for  though  we  cannot  absolutely  gua- 
rantee its  authenticity,  and  can  only  tell  the  tale  as  'twas  told  to  us, 
yet  there  is  something  in  its  details  so  accordant  with  the  character  of  the 
times,  and  of  the  individuals,  that  it  is  impossible  to  refuse  it  a  deg^iee 
of  credence. 

Most  of  our  readers  know  something  of  Bonaparte's  foundation  for 
female  education  at  Ecouen^  an  aping  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth's  and 
Madame  de  Maintenon's  school  at  St  Cyr,  but  turned  to  other  pur- 
poses. In  this  school  the  daughters  of  military  parents  of  all  ranks 
were  admitted  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality  ;  and  the  heiress  of  a 
marshal  of  France  might  become  the  intimate  associate  and  confidante 
of  the  orphan  of  a  corporal  or  a  sergeant.  Among  the  pupils  of  the 
establishment  there  were  at  one  time  three  friends,  whose  mutual  at- 
tachment was  a  subject  of  general  remark  and  eulogy,  in  a  school 
where  emulation,  carried  to  its  fullest  extent,  rarely  gave  birth  to 
jealousy  or  dislike.  These  heroines  of  friendship  were  called  Hortense^ 
Maria,  and  Clarissa.  Maria  was  the  child  of  a  poor  sub-lieutenant,  who 
bad  been  disabled  by  losing  his  eyes  in  an  action  on  the  Rhine.  Cla- 
rissa, on  the  contrary,  was  the  daughter  of  one  of  those  generals  who 
made  such  immense  fortunes  in  the  wars  of  the  revolution,  and  to 
whom  Napoleon  had  given  principalities,  as  stop- gaps  to  appease  ambi- 
tion, till  better  things  should  turn  up.  Hortense  was  of  a  still  more 
distinguished  birth.  The  young  and  interesting  friends  were  remark- 
able for  the  equality  of  their  attainments ;  they  pursued  their  studies 
with  an  identical  success.  At  each  distribution  of  prizes  the  three 
names  were  sure  to  issue  together  from  the  mouth  of  the  grand-chan- 
cellor of  the  empire,  whose  limited  charge  it  was  on  such  occasions  to 
give  honour  where  honour  was  due ;  and  the  three  always  rose  toge- 
ther to  receive  the  same  recom pence. 

Years  were  thus  passed  away,  and*  friend  ship  ripened  with  the  ripen- 
ing intelligence  of  these  Pylades  and  Orestes  in  petticoats,  these 
Jonathans  and  Davids  in  monitors.  How  comes  it,  by  the  by,  that  we 
have  no  female  instances  on  record  of  proverbial  friendship  to  qaote 
as  pendants  for  our  masculine  miracles  ?  The  day,  however,  came  (as 
such  days  always  will  come,  if  folks  have  only  the  patience  to  await 
them),  which  was  to  part  the  friends,  and  to  cut  a  gordian-knot,  to 
which  the  true  lover's  is  but  as  one  of  Sterne's  "  equivocating  redu- 
plications." The  triumfeminate  was  to  be  broken  up,  a  sister  was  to 
be  abstracted  from  the  bevy :  for  Maria,  the  daughter  of  the  blind 
lieutenant,  was  summoned  to  her  home.  Her  mother  had  died,  and 
her  father  was  in  want  of  an  Antigone  to  guide  his  benighted  steps* 

To  tell  what  was  the  grief  of  the  inseparables,  to  count  the  tears 
that  fell,  the  sighs  which  were  breathed  to  the  winds,  in  utter  neglect  of 
the  known  propensity  of  the  like  autant  en  emporter,  were  an  idle  waste 
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of  time.  The  grief  of  well  jointured  widows,  the  sorrow  of  disconso- 
late relicts  of  ungovernable  shrews  were  as  nothing  in  comparison ; 
and  what  Is  still  more.  Us  belles  Splorees  were  in  perfect  earnest ,  and 
tbey  lamented  with  a  good  faith  as  commendable  as  it  is  rare.  We 
cannot  help  suspecting,  too,  that  the  bitterness  of  parting  must  have 
been  aggravated  by  something  more  than  an  instinctive  foreknowledge 
of  the  consequences  of  worldly  associations  upon  the  future  duration 
of  an  attachment  thus  shaken  to  its  centre.  Paris  was  within  reach 
of  £couen,  and  an  intercourse  with  the  capital  must  have  already  ex* 
hibited  the  abyss  which  yawns  between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  between 
the  humble  and  the  powerful,  in  that  head-quarters  of  the  antiapotheosis 
of  all  things  sublunary :  for  what  was  the  conduct  of  these  young 
friends  on  the  trying  emergency  ? 

Our  sentimental  readers  will  here  perhaps  anticipate  our  narrative, 
and  jump  pedibus  junctis  to  the  conclusion  that  they  sought  consolation 
in  the  prospect  of  a  speedy  reunion,  as  they  should  be  successively  libe- 
rated from  the  trammels  of  Ecouen;  and  that  the  first  use  they«pro- 
posed  to  make  of  their  acquired  free  agency  should  be  (in  the  parlance 
of  sentiment),  to  rush  into  each  other's  arms.  No  such  thing — the 
elhjes  of  Madame  Cam  pan  were  too  well  brought  up  not  to  be  aware 
of  the  deconvenance  of  such  an  idea.  The  world  has  its  occupations 
which  impose,  its  pleasures  which  distract,  and  they  knew  it.  An  im- 
mediate meeting  never  entered  their  imagination. 

Clarissa,  the  daughter  of  the  General,  the  most  thoroughly  aware,  in 
all  probability,  of  the  brilliant  region  she  was  predestined  to  inhabit, 
was  the  first  to  form  a  rational  view  of  the  case ;  and  to  bound  her 
wishes  to  a  reunion  at  that  more  distant  period  when  the  first  novelty 
of  the  world,  its  business,  and  its  pleasures,  should  have  passed,  and 
when  there  might,  perhaps,  be  *'  a  time  for  such  a  word"— 

'*  Let  us  swear,"  she  said,  *'  come  weal,  come  woe,  that  we  three  will 
meet  this  day  ten  years  at  the  gate  of  the  Tuileries." 

We  might  say  much  that  is^  edifying  of  the  young  lady's  palpable 
violation  of  Horace's  spent  longam  reseces.  How  confiding  is  youth  ! 
how  strong  the  sentiment  of  vitality  at  sweet  sixteen !  No  mistrusting 
of  where  the  gate  of  the  Tuileries  might  be  in  ten  years'  time,  where 
themselves — in  absence,  in  matrimony,  in  prison,  or  death.  It  really 
is  very  lucky  that  such  a  thought  does  not  often  enter  into  the  heads 
of  the  youthful ;  what  lively  day-dreams  it  would  dissipate — what  ne- 
cessary previsions,  ay,  and  provisions,  too,  it  would  impede. 

*'  Yes !"  quoth  Hortense,  '*  on  this  day  ten  years,  there,  at  the  gate, 
I  shall  be,  I  swear  it  to  you,  Clarissa,  and  to  you,  Maria.  Will  you 
not  be  there  also  ?" 

**  Do  you  doubt  it  ?"  cried  Maria  and  Clarissa  simultaneously ;  and 
they  beckoned  to  a  gardener,  who  was  at  work  near  the  spot  where 
they  were  standing. 

'<  Do  you  be  witness,  George,"  they  said,  '*  of  our  oath.  We  three 
Hortense,  Clarissa,  and  Maria,  swear  to  give  each  other  a  meeting  at 
the  gate  of  the  Tuileries  this  day  ten  years,  at  this  very  hour  of  six  in 
the  evening." 

An  Ecouen  gardener  was  too  polished  a  gentleman  to  doubt  a  young 
lady's  word ;  and  so  without  more  ado  the  conference  broke  up.    The 
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next  day  Maria  quitted  Ecoaea ;  three  months  after,  Clarissa  also  left 
and  was  married ;  and  before  the  revolution  of  another  year,  Hor- 
tense,  in  her  turn,  bade  Madame  Campan  adieu  and  departed. 

Here  we  must  pause,  to  notice  an  improbability  in  tl&e  narrative  of 
our  Archbishop  Turpin,  the  author  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the 
story.  The  chances  of  Parisian  life  ought  to  have  brought  the  friends 
together  before  ten  years  could  elajMe.  In  those  days,  the  exclusive 
spirit  which  now  separates  the  fauxbourgand  the  chaussee  d'Antin  '*  far 
as  the  poles  asunder,"  had  not  commenced ;  and  "  lajbumce^  and 
'*  la  noblesse  Napolienne^*'  were  on  the  best  terms.  Clarissa,  too, 
and  Hortense,  might»  without  any  g^eat  stretch  of  benevolence,  have 
laid  their  heads  together  to  do  something  for  poor  Maria  and  her  pa- 
rent. On  reflection,  however,  this,  so  far  from  being  a  ground  for 
doubt,  proves  the  *^  o'er  true"  reality  of  the  tale ;  a  romancer  would  not 
have  missed  such  an  opportunity.  The  revolution  was  an  epoch  of 
strong  sensations,  generosity  was  a  fashion,  and  a  pension  to  the  Mind 
lieutenant,  worthy  of  the  fifth  act  of  a  sentimental  comedy,  was  in  the 
very  spirit  of  the  times,  too  obvious  to  overlook.  Our  respectable 
authority,  however,  has  proved  himself  above  such  claptraps,  and  be 
is  to  be  believed  accordingly. 

Ten  years !  how  soon  they  pass  in  this  best  of  all  possible  worlds, 
and  especially  when  we  occupy  one  of  the  best  places  in  its  ranks.  As 
for  Clarissa,  the  splendour  of  her  establishment  was  the  theme  of 
general  conversation ;  so,  too,  was  the  elegance  of  her  manners.  Her 
husband  was  one  of  the  richest  bankers  in  Europe ;  and  his  brilliant, 
bustling,  pompous  life,  which  was  shared  by  his  wife,  was  too  engross- 
ing to  let  school  friendships  intrude. 

The  grandeurs  which  awaited  Hortense  were  still  more  distracting : 
as  for  Maria,  she,  poor  girl,  as  far  as  her  friends  seem  to  have  known, 
might  have  possessed  neither  equipage  nor  establishment  to  make  time 
fly  withal — nothing  beyond  the  consolation  of  seeing  her  father  enjoy 
the  warmth  of  the  sun,  when  she  led  him  into  its  rays.  With  her, 
however,  time  if  it  did  not  fly,  must  have  crept ;  for  with  the  sorrowful 
as  with  the  joyous,  with  the  poor  as  with  the  rich,  nothing  is  stationary, 
except  pens,  ink,  and  paper.  The  time  of  tryst  therefore  arrived  ^'  in 
due  course,*'  and  the  ten  years  were  accomplished. 

It  was  on  a  Sunday  in  autumn,  at  ten  minutes  before  six.  The  gar* 
dens  of  the  Tuileries  were,  in  the  language  of  Hibernia,  *'  to  the  fore  ;*' 
but  as  yet  not  one  of  the  three  friends  appeared ;  five  minutes  later, 
the  factionnaire  at  the  gate  still  paced  his  appointed  ground,  undis- 
turbed by  friendship  en  imeute.  But  hark !  the  clock  strikes,  and  behold 
as  the  last  bell  tolls,  a  carriage  rolls  up  with  its  four  horses.  The 
carriage  was  covered  with  gold,  the  horses  were  genuine  English.  The 
door  opened,  and  a  lady,  still  young,  alighted  and  cast  an  inquiring 
glance  on  every  side.  She  was  beautiful  and  splendidly  dressed, 
and  all  the  world  gathered  round  her  to  admire. 

This  glittering  personage  was  no  other  than  Maria — Maria,  the  poor 
daughter  of  the  poor  lieutenant.  What  had  operated  such  a 
change  ? 

Ten  years,  we  have  said,  had  passed ;  and  ten  years  we  were  taught 
at  school  were  too  much  for  Troy :  a  single  day  indeed  sufficed  to  over* 
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throw  Nineveh  and  the  Trocadero ;  nine  years,  according  to  Horade, 
will  ripen  a  tragedy,  and  as  many  hours  will  create  a  perfect  and  first- 
rate  melodrama.  Time,  though  it  measures  all  things,  is  itself  measured 
by  the  clockmaker  alone.  The  reader,  therefore,  will  not  be  surprised 
to  learn  that  two  nights — a  night  of  fire  and  a  night  of  snow — 
should  suffice  to  explain  the  phenomenon  of  Maria's  equipage  and 
appearance.  Moscow  had  not  burned  in  vain,  "  the  winter's  flaw" 
had  triumphed  over  Napoleon,  the  "Grand  Restorateur"  was 
reseated  on  his  throne,  and  among  other  restorations  that  followed, 
was  that  of  Maria's  family  to  the  ample  estates  they  had  forfeited 
at  the  emigration.    It  is,  indeed,  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  good. 

While  Maria  thus  stood,  the  observed  of  all  observers,  but  intent  only 
on  the  expected  advent  of  her  two  great  friends,  a  female,  modestly 
dressed  in  clothes  whose  neatness  could  not  conceal  their  poverty, 
approached  with  a  hesitating  step,  and  addressed  her.  In  an  instant, 
Maria  was  in  the  arms  of  Clarissa. 

Clarissa,  the  rich  Clarissa,  the  daughter  of  the  peculating  General 
of  the  empire,  the  wife  of  the  miZ/ionatrtf  banker,  had  been  longrumed. 
Her  husband  was  a  bankrupt  and  a  fugitive. 

"  You  will  tell  me  your  story  at  night,"  said  Maria,  hastily ;  '*  for 
we  part  no  more.  I  was  poor  at  Ecouen,  and  you  disdained  not  to 
love  me.  I  am  now  rich  in  my  turn,  and  you  must  not  let  pride  come 
between  us,  but  accept  the  old  equality  of  our  school." 

Clarissa,  less  hurt  probably  than  surprised  at  the  elan  of  generosity 
thus  blurted  out,  was  about  to  enter  her  friend's  carriage,  when  they 
paused  by  one  accord,  and  looked  at  each  other. 

"  But  Hortense,  where  is  Hortense  ?"  they  asked  at  an  instant. 

"  You  knew  what  she  was,"  said  Maria,  with  a  sigh. 

"  You  know  what  she  is,"  added  Clarissa,  and  a  tear  dropped  as 
she  spoke. 

Ten  years  had  made  Maria  rich  and  Clarissa  poor.    Ten  years  had 

carried  Hortense  an  exile  to  Germany. 

At  that  moment  they  were  addressed  by  a  third  person  who  was 

evidently  seeking  for  them.  m    •    »»     ;j 

'*  Are' not  you  Clarissa — ^and  you  madame,  are  you  not  Maria,  said 
the  gardener  George;  for  it  was  he  who  spoke.  " This,"  he  conti- 
nued, **  is  for  you,  and  this  for  you." 

He  placed,  as  he  spoke,  into  the  hands  of  each  a  small  box,  and  dis- 
appeared in  the  crowd.  j     •  u*       k 

The  two  friends  opened  their  respective'boxes,  and  found  within,  the 
two  halves  of  a  crown.  It  was  that  worn  by  the  ex-Queen  of  Holland, 
the  elegant,  the  accomplished  sister-in-law  of  Napoleon ! 
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The  first  few  weeks  succeeding^  their  marriage,  whilst  the  stingy  of 
disappointed  avarice  and  (which  was  if  possible  still  more  galling)  of 
ba£9ed  '<  'cuteness**  was  rankling  in  Quiddy's  heart,  were  pass^  ia 
mutual  reproach  and  recrimination.     Such  honey-(?)moon  was,  how- 
ever, productive  of  this  advantage  to  them:  it  assured  them  that  their 
affection  for  each  other  could  never,  under  any  circumstances,  sufier 
decrease — a  prospect  which  is  not  always  realized  after  honeymooas  of 
a  more  agreeable  character.     Quiddy  sometimes,  indeed,  thought  of  a 
separation  ;  but  in  that  case  exposures  unfavourable  to  him  might  be 
made:  the  matter  would  become  the  town-talk,   and  he  would  be 
laughed  at  for  having  outwitted  and  overreached  his  own  very  dear 
and  clever  self. 

That  "  When  things  come  to  the  worst  they  must  mend**  is  an 
adage  which  is  not  in  all  cases  true ;  for,  occasionally,  when  they  have 
arrived  at  that  pleasant  point,  there  will  they  obstinately  remain.  It 
was  true,  however,  in  the  instance  before  us.  To  quarrel  and  tannoil 
at  length  succeeded  a  state  of  quiet,  passably  decent.  Affection  there 
was  none,  nor  happiness  in  its  pure  and  exquisite  sense ;  but  habit 
reconciled  them  at  last  to  each  other*s  society ;  and  if  it  did  no  more. 
It  did  at  least  as  much  as  could  reasonably  have  been  expected.  They 
were  indissolublj  bound  together :  it  was  necessary  to  their],comfort,  their 
mere  comfort,  that  they  should  make  the  best  of  their  hymeneal 
bondage,  and  this  for  their  owa  separate  and  individual  sakes»  they 

endeavoured  to  do. 

♦  •#♦•• 

They  had  been  married  three  years. 

"  I  think  Bloomsbury-square  is  quite  good  enough  for  us,"  said  Mr. 
Quiddy,  ill-humouredly. 

"Quite,"  said,  Mrs.  Quiddy,  coolly';  *' but  I  am  tired  of  it,  and 
Russell-square  will  be  better." 

"  I  wonder,  madam,  you  don't  at  once  talk  of  Portman-square,  or 
Grosvenor-square,"  said  he. 

''  I  may,  perhaps,  one  of  these  days,**  replied  she :  **  but  the  other 
will  do  for  the  present.  This  house  is  not  large  enough  for  my  parties, 
and  that  will  be  just  the  thing.  I  have  been  over  it  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom  ;  it  is  in  tolerable  repair,  and  except  for  papering,  and  painting, 
and  gilding,  and  a  few  such  trifles,  it  will  not  cost  us  more  than  a  few 
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hundreds  to  get  into  it.  It  will  require  new  furniture,  certainly ;  but 
that,  you  know,  is  mere  matter  of  course/' 

''  And  pray»  madam,  where  is  the  money  to  come  from  ?" 

"  From  your  sheer  industry  which  you  are  so  fond  of  talking  about," 
replied  Honoria,  with  a  laugh.  "  You  have  now  upwards  of  eighty 
thousand  pounds  :  we  neither  of  us  have  a  relative  in  the  world :  we 
have  no  children  to  provide  for ;  and  as  circumstances  are  likely  so 
to  remain  till  the  end  of  the  chapter,  why  cannot  you  be  content  to 
spend  your  money  like  a  gentleman  V* 

**  But  you  are  not  satisfied,  Mrs.  Q.,  with  my  spending  my  money 
lake  a  gentleman  ;  you  expect  me  to  spend  as  much  as  if  I  was  twenty 
gentlemen." 

**  NOf  no,  Mr.  Quiddy,"  said  Honoria,  laughing,  *'  I  am  not  so  exor- 
bitant in  my  expectations  :  conduct  yourself  in  any  matter  like  one 
gentleman,  and  I  shall  be  satisfied." 

*'  Very  well,  ma'am,  very  well  indeed,*'  said  Quiddy,  piqued  by  the 
retort ;  "  quite  as  it  ought  to  be :  a  lady  who  brings  her  husband  ten 
thousand  pounds  on  the  wedding-day,    has  a  right  to  give  herself 


airs." 


'*  Still  the  old  subject  !*'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Quiddy.  **  Now  do  you 
suppose  that  had  I  possessed  such  a  foitune — had  not,  indeed,  my 
friend  Mr.  Honestly-and-candidly  left  me  destitute,  utterly  destitutes- 
do  you  suppose  I  would  have  married  Mr.  Phineas  Quiddy  ?" 

"  Weil,  ma'am,  that's  candid,  at  any  rate,"  cried  Quiddy. 

"  Tis  of  your  own  seeking,  sir,"  laughingly  replied  she;  **  you  know 
that  whenever  you  allude  to  that  subject,  so  surely  do  you  provoke 
that  avowal.  But  why  reproach  tnef  /  didn't  deceive  you  ;  blinded 
by  avarice  you  deceived  yourself.  Had  you  had  the  manliness,  the 
candour,  to  question  me  concerning  the  slate  of  my  affairs  I  would 
have  told  you  the  truth." 

*'  Candour,  indeed !"  exclaimed  he ;  *'  if  you  had  had  the  candour 
to  tell  me  you  hadn't  a  shilling  in  the  world " 

'*  I  should  no  longer  have  been  tormented  by  Mr.  Quiddy's  protesta- 
tions of  disinterested  affection.  But,  no  : — you  eagerly  followed  me 
to  Brighton ;  you  left  me  not  a  moment  to  myself;  by  all  the  means 
that  could  be  used  you  hurried  me  into  marriage ;  nor  was  it  till  the 
morning  after  the  wedding,  when  you  thought  my  '*  fortune"  secure 
within  your  grasp,  that  you  questioned  me  concerning  it^n  what  it 
consisted — in  what  stock  it  was  invested ;  and  when  you  were  informed 
of  the  real  state  of  the  case — ha  i  ha !  ha  ! — I  wish  Gilray  or  Row- 
landson  could  have  seen  you  !" 

'*  I  see  nothing  to  laugh  at,^  at  all  events,  ma'am ;  and — and — 
if  you  didn't  deceive  me,  Mrs.  Fleecer  did." 

'*  No,  not  even  exactly  that,"  said  Mrs.  Quiddy  ;  '<  the  most  I  will 
admit  against  her  is,  that  she  furnished  you  with  the  threads  with 
which  you  yourself  constructed  a  net — to  catch  yourself  in." 

**  And  in  gratitude  for  that  little  service,"  said  Quiddy,  *'  you  in- 
sisted upon  my  settling  upon  her  sixty  pounds  a-year  for  her  life." 

*'  No,"  said  Mrs.  Quiddy,  '*  you  know  very  well  it  was  not  for  that. 
In  the  first  place,  what  would  have  ^become  of  the  poor  old  soul,  when, 
very  soon  after  our  marriage,  her  house  in  Surrey-street  was  burned  to 
the  ground,  together  with  every  thing  in  it,  and  she  was  uninsured  ? 
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As  it  is,  there  is  she  comfortably  settled  for  the  rest  of  her  life  with  her 
sister  in  Ck)mwall."  She  paused  ere  she  coDtinued.  "Then  — 
although  she  is  not  malicious,  yet  when  once  her  tongue  is  set  moving 
her  discretion  is  not  to  be  depended  on.  We  now  are  not  likely  ever 
to  see  her  again ;  and — and — for  certain  reasons  it  is  better  that  it 
should  be  so.'' 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  '*  certain  reasons"  so  tenderly  alluded 
to,  Quiddy  made  no  reply  to  the  remark. 

And  here  we  will  mention  a  circumstance  which  is  not  altogether 
nnworthy  of  notice. 

Whenever  Mr.  Quiddy  spoke  to  his  lady  of  the  late  Mr.  Slyroore 
(which  was  seldom),  whatever  he  may  have  known,  or  thought,  or 
suspected,  he  invariably  called  him  her  *'  uncle."  Now,  well  acquainted 
as  we  are  with  the  constitution  of  his  mind,  we  cannot  attribute  the  cir- 
cumstance in  question  to  an  overstrained,  a  morbid  delicacy  of  feelings ; 
we  must  allow  it,  thereforey  to  be  assigned  to  some  motive  of  which  $eif 
was  the  object. — Could  he  have  thought  that  his  own  position  in  so- 
ciety might  have  been  affected  by  his  recognition,  or  otherwise,  of  the 
relationship  ? 

*^  I  ten//,*'  continued  Mrs.  Quiddy,  '*  so  say  no  more  about  it.  Be- 
sides, the  house  is  your  own  property ;  and  (as  you  have  said)  yon  got 
it  at  a  third  of  its  value  by  the  failure  of  its  late  owner  to  redeem  it  on 
a  certain  day." 

*'  True,"  said  Quiddy ;  "  but  if  you  go  on  throwing  away  with  two 
hands  what  I  am  scraping  together  with  one " 

"  Pray,  Mr.  Quiddy,  don't  talk  to  me  in  that  vulgar,  sordid  style. 
I  am  resolved  to  remove  to  it,  so  be  quiet." 

^'Well,  Mrs.  Q.,  if  you  will,  you  will:  that  I  know  to  my  cost. 
But  this  I  have  to  say ;  once  there,  I  hope  I  shall  hear^  no  more 
about  moving  again." 

*'  I  hope  so,  too,"  replied  the  lady ;  '^  but  we  are  living  in  a  world 
of  uncertainties,  and  cannot  answer  positively  for  any  thing."  And 
she  rang  for  the  carriage. 

''  May  I  ask  where  you  are  going?"  inquired  Quiddy. 

<<  It  doesn't  exactly  concern  you  to  know ;  however,  I  am  going  to 
Veneer's,  the  upholsterer's,  in  Bond-street,  to  consult  about  the  fumi- 
niture,  and  carpets,  and  glasses,"  replied  Mrs.  Quiddy. 

"  Veneer's !"  exclaimed  Quiddy ;  ^'  why,  ma'am,  they  are  the 
dearest  people  in  all  London !" 

"  So  it  is  said,"  said  Mrs.  Quiddy,  in  a  tone  of  indifference ;  '*  bat 
they  are  the  best ;  and  then  for  taste  there  is  nothing  like  them." 

''  Ah !  taste,"  muttered  Quiddy ;  "  I  hear  about  nothing  but  taste ; 
and  a  pretty  expensive  article  I  find  it !" 

We  cannot  state  precisely  the  period  at  which  the  discovery  was 
made  (though  probably  it  was  not  long  subsequent  to  the  ingenious 
invention  of  horses)  that  when  two  persons  ride  on  horseback  one  must 
mount  behind.  Now  applying  the  expression  figuratively  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Q.,  we  think  the  preceiding  scene  will  have  rendered  it  clear 
that  our  hero  was  not  the  one  who  usually  occupied  the  seat  nearest 
the  animal's  head. 

By  this  time  the  pair  had  become  acquainted  with  each  other's  ways. 
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And  wbat  were  those  ?  Mrs.  Quiddy 's  way — (and  wisely  considering 
that  there  is  nothing  like  having  the  start,  she  very  soon  after  her 
marriage  manifested,  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt,  what  her  way 
was) — Mrs.  Quiddy's  way  was  to  have  her  own  way :  Mr.  Qaiddy's  was 
—to  submit  to  it.  This  he  never  did  with  a  good  grace,  unless  (which 
was  seldom)  their  ways  happened  to  tend  to  the  same  point.  He 
would  attempt,  or  rather,  pretend  resistance  (as  we  have  seen)  just  for 
form's  sake,  as  a  gun-boat  might  fire  a  single  shot  on  surrendering 
to  an  enemy*s  seventy-four ;  but — submit  he  did.  And  why  ?  Be- 
cause he  very  well  knew  there  was  no  help  for  it. 

Is  it  possible !  And  was  Phineas  Quiddy  the  arrogant,  the  over- 
bearing, the  tyrannical,  subdued  into  the  most  submissive  of  men  ? 
Yes ;  at  home.  But  in  the  City,  on  'Change,  and  in  his  money-manu* 
factory  in  Mark-lane——  I  Woe  to  his  ''  people,"  from  the  head 
clerk  in  his  counting-house  down  to  the  underling ;  from  the  superin- 
tendent of  his  warehouse  down  to  the  scrubby  errand-boy  such  as  him- 
self had  been ;  double  woe  to  the  poor,  the  needy>  who  applied  to  him 
for  his  help^the  usurer's  help  !— to  the  humble  and  trembling  sup- 
pliant who  applied  to  him  for  forbearance,  for  delay,  for  a  merciful 
relaxation  of  his  rapacious  grasp — woe,  double  and  treble  woe  to  him^ 
for  (escaped  from  such  scenes  as  the  foregoing)  on  each  and  all  of 
their  unhappy  heads  did  Quiddy  magnanimously  avenge  his  home- 
subjection  !  There  found  he  solace  meet  and  sweet  for  his  domestic 
slavery-^there,  safely,  might  he  play  the  tyrant  still ! 

How  rapidly  time  passes !     Another  year  has  gone  by. 

**  I  find  we  have  no  engagement  for  the  sixteenth,  Mr.  Quiddy,*' 
said  his  lady. 

"  None,  ma'am,"  replied  he. 

^'  Then  I  shall  issue  cards  for  a  small  dinner-party — twelve — and 
thirty,  or,  perhaps  forty,  for  the  evening,"  said  Mrs.  Quiddy. 

"  Why,  ma'am,  we  had  the  same  «ort  of  thing  only  two  days  ago !" 
exclaimed  he.     ''  Is  there  to  be  no  end  to  this  ?" 

'*  Oh,  yes»"  coolly  replied  she,  '*  at  the  end  of  the  season." 

"Just  such  a  party  two  days  ago,  and " 

'*  Why,  surely,  Mr.  Quiddy ;  you  wouldn't  have  me  invite  all  our 
acquaintance  at  the  same  time ;  I  must  divide  my  parties.  I  haven't 
a  room  as  large  as  the  Crown  and  Anchor,  and  pretty  dull  work  it 
would  be  if  I  had.  Now — which  of  ^our  set  would  you  wish  me  to  ask 
to  dinner  ?  I  can  spare  you  three  places." 

«  Three !"  said  he ;  '*  and  the  rest  will  be  filled  with  your  choice 
friends — your  authors,  and  painters,  and  sculpture;,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing." 

*'  Exactly  so,  sir ;  one  must  have  a  preponderance  of  talent  to  over- 
come the  dulness  of  your Well  ?" 

**  Why,  then,"  said  Quiddy,  who  knew  that  resistance  would  be 
in  vain,  "  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Cheshires." 

**  Very  well,"  said  she,  **  that  will  exactly  do  it :  Sir  Gog,  her  lady- 
ship, and  the  unmarried  daughter  Jane.     I  rather  like  Jane :  she's 
sensible,  unassuming  woman."  Jane,  be  it  remembered,  being  noWf  as 
a  watchman  would  cry  it,  "  Pa^cut  thirty-two." 
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*'  And  I  wish,  Mrs.  Q.,  you  could  contrive  to  ask  Alderman  Bristle- 
thwaite  and  his  wife/'  said  Quiddy. 

*'  Not  this  time/'  replied  Mrs.  Q.  ''  Besides,  I  don't  like  the  lady 
•—I  haven't  even  returned  her  call.  However,  should  I  have  any  re- 
fusals, ril  send  them  a  card,  since  it  will  oblige  you." 

«<  Well— thank'e— I  shall  be  obliged,"  meekly  replied  Quiddy. 

**  In  the  evening  a  little  music  and  dancing,  and — ^" 

<'  Ah  I*'  said  Quiddy,  interrupting  her ;  *'  that's  the  most  disagreeable 
part  of  the  affair  to  me.  I  don*t  dance,  I  don't  care  about  music,  and — ** 

"  Dear  me !"  said  the  lady,  somewhat  pettishly,  ''  what  would  yoa 
have?  Haven't  you  your  quiet  rubber  at  whist  in  a  corner  of  the 
back  drawing-room,  where  nobody  is  in  your  way"  (and  she  muttered 
inaudibly),  **  and  where  you  are  in  nobody's." 

**  But  all  this  costs  a  lot  of  money,  ma'am.  And  then,  as  usual,  I 
suppose,  there  will  be  supper  after  all  ?" 

"  Supper,  Mr.  Quiddy  !  to  be  sure  there  will.  I  have  no  notion  of 
sending  one's  friends  away  with  a  raspberry-tartlet  and  a  glass  of  weak 
wine-and-water." 

*'  Have  you  a  card  from  the  Quiddys  for  the  sixteenth  ?"  inquired 
Lady  Cheshire  of  Mrs.  Alderman  Bristlethwaite,  who  was  paying  a 
morning  visit  to  her  ladyship. 

*<  What,  I !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Bristlethwaite ;  **  oh,  dear,  no  !" 

"  Don't  you  visit  ?"  continued  her  ladyship. 

We  know  that  the  alderman's  lady  had  twice  left  her  card  at  Mrs. 
Quiddy's,  and  that  the  latter  had  not  returned  the  call. 

'<  Visit,  indeed  I  not  I,"  said  the  alderman's  lady,  with  a  con- 
temptuous toss  of  the  head  ;  '*  and  I  must  say,  I  wonder  your  lady- 
ship  does,  considering.'* 

''  Oh,  there  was  no  truth  whatever  in  that  report,"  said  Lady  Che- 
shire; "  and,  for  my  part,  I  never  believed  it — besides^  her  parties  are 
among  the  pleasantest  in  town." 

'*  Nevertheless,  Lady  Cheshire,  I  have  it  from  the  alderman,  who 
must  know — " 

'*  It  was  a  piece  of  malicious  slander,  I  assure  you,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Bristlethwaite.  The  late  Mr.  Slymore  w<is  her  uncle,  and  she  was  the 
orphan  daughter  of  his  sister,  whose  husband.  Captain — Captain-^ear 
me,  I  forget  his  name — who  was  killed  at — bless  me,  I  forget  where 
he  was  killed — But  no  matter,  Sir  Gog  knows  all  that  to  be  true,  doa't 
you.  Sir  Gog  ?" 

"  To  be  sure  I  know  it,  my  lady — in  short,  d — 'd  know  it — besides^ 
they  give  capital  dinners." 

''  Notwithstanding,"  said  Mrs.  Bristlethwaite,  "  the  alderman 
says — " 

'*  I  am  telling  you  the  fact — besides,  their  house  in  Russell-square  is 
furnished  with  the  utmost  taste  and  elegance,"  said  her  ladyship. 

**  Nevertheless,"  said  Mrs.  Bristlethwaite 

"  Nonsense,"  said  her  ladyship :  **  she  is  a  very  charming  woman— 
besides,  she  frequently  gives  me  a  seat  in  her  box  at  the  Opera." 

*^  Independently  of  that>  I  don*t  like  him,  said  the  alderman's  lady.'* 

*^  Vastly  improved  since  his  marriage,"  said  Sir  Gog  ;~^"  in  short, 
d — 'd  vastly — besides^  he's  worth  nearly  a  hundred  thousand  pounds.*^ 
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**  rm  told  she  completely  governs  him,"  said  Mrs.  Bristlethwaitei 
''  aod  spends  his  money  for  him  much  faster  than  he  likes." 

*'  Why/'  said  Lady  Cheshire,  laughing,  '*  certainly  it  is  a  confirmed 
case  of  *  gray  mare*  (you  understand) ;  but  then  she  is  so  superior  to 
him  in  all  respects,  that  her  control  over  him  is  not  to  be  wondered  at." 

«<  Now— -answer  me  candidly,"  said  Mrs.  Bristlethwaite :  ''  what  €crt 
of  people  do  go  there  ?" 

^  Sartof  people,  indeed  !"  exclaimed  Lady  Cheshire  ;  '*  why,  some 
of  the  best  people  in  town,  including  many  of  the  most  distinguished 
literary  men  and  artists — a  sort  of  people  in  whose  society  she  takes 
great  pleasure." 

*' And  how  does  he  get  on  upon  such  occasions?"  continued  the 
inquirer. 

**  Oh,  he  is  little  better  than  a  cipher  amongst  them,"  replied  her 
ladyship. 

**  But,  my  dear  Lady  Cheshire,  doesn't  he  talk  ?" 

*'  Oh,  yes,  he  talks  and  laughs  too.  If  the  subject  of  conversation 
be  grave  and  above  his  comprehension,  he  listens  with  a  look  as  wise 
as  an  owl's — gives  an  approving  nod,  and,  every  now  and  then,  ex- 
claims, '  In  course — perfectly  true — quite  agree  with  you — exactly 
my  opinion.'  If  any  thing  pleasant  or  witty  be  said,  he  honours  it 
with  a  loud  '  Ho  !  ho !  ho  !  uncommon  good ! — capital !'  " 

*'  Does  Miss  Cheshire  go  with  you  ?"  inquired  Mrs.  Bristlethwaite, 
in  a  tone  that  implied  her  expectation  of  an  *'  Oh  dear,  no,"  for 
answer. 

*'  Certainly,"  replied  her  ladyship. 

**  Oh — to  be  sure — silly  question  of  mine :  I  have  heard  that  a 
great  many  marrying  men  visit  there,"  said  the  goodnatured  aider- 
maneM. 

Lady  Cheshire  bit  her  nether  lip,  and,  after  a  moment's  silence,  re« 
plied— 

"  We  have  no  daughters  to  marry.  They  are  all  now,  except  Jane, 
settled — admirably ;  and  she  (from  the  advantageous,  highly  advan- 
tageous offers  she  is  constantly  refusing)  seems  to  have  made  up  her 
mind  to  remain  single.     Doesn't  she,  Cheshire  ?" 

"  Remain  single,  my  lady  ?— In  shorty  d — *d  remain  single,"  re- 
sponded the  knight. 

**  But,  dearest  Mrs.  Bristlethwaite" — [The  tone  in  which  she  ut- 
tered the  "  dearest**  foretold  mischief.] — "  for  the  reason  that  marry- 
ing men  do  go  there.  I  should  think  it  an  excellent  visiting-house  for 
people  whose  daughters  hang  on  hand.*' 

Mrs.  Bristlethwaite  in  her  turn  bit  her  lip,  was  silent,  and  rose  to  de- 
part. 

'*  Well,  my  lady,"  at  length  said  she,  **  every  lady  has  a  right 
to  choose  her  own  acquaintance;  but  considering  the  report  about 
her—" 

''  I — I  disbelieve  it,"  said  Lady  Cheshire.  **  However,  it  was  not 
till  shortly  after  her  marriage  that  1  had  the  pleasure  of  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  her,  and,  since  then,  I  would  stake  my  character  upon 
the  purity  of  hers." 

And,  in  justice  to  Mrs.  Quiddy,  we  may  say  that  this  her  ladyship 
might  safely  have  done. 
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Mrs.  Bristlethwaite  took  her  leave  and  departed. 

''  Mighty  nice  of  that  Mrs.  Bristlethwaite,  upon  my  word  !**  ex- 
daimed  Lady  Cheshire.  ''  Whatever  people's  memories  may  be  about 
others,  they  are  convenientl?  short  concerniog  themselves.  What  were 
the  rights  of  that  Salt  Hili  affair  some  years  ago,  Gog  ? — you  know 
what  I  mean — Major  Mopus,  of  the  Cheapside  Volunteers — and  the 
alderman  stopping  to  lunch  at  Salt  Hill  on  his  way  back  from  Bristol 
a  week  earlier  than  he  was  expected — and  a  postchaise — ^and  Mrs. 
Bristlethwaite — and  the  alderman  threatening  to  have  a  good  mind  to 
call  the  major  out.     Dear  me !  how  stupid  of  me  to  forget  it !" 

<<  Come,  come,  my  lady,  that's  not  fair  of  your  ladyship — ^in  short, 
d— 'd  not  fair.    As  the  matter  was  hushed  up,  why — " 

**  Why,  I  think  it  does  not  exactly  become  Mrs.  Bristlethwaite  to  be 
over-severe  upon  others,*'  said  her  ladyship.  **  But  that  is  ever  the  way 
with  the  Mrs.  Bristlethwaites  of  the  world  !** 

On  her  return  home  the  lady  found  upon  her  table  a  card  : — 

"  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Quiddy  request  the  honour  of  Mr.  Alderman  and 
Mrs.  Bristlethwaite's  company  to  dinner  on  Tuesday,  the  sixteenth  in- 
stant, at  six  o'clock  precisely. 

'^The  favour  of  an  answer  will  oblige." 

**  How  perplexing  I     What  answer  can  we  send  ?"  exclaimed  she. 

''  What  do  you  think,  Polly  ?*'  said  the  alderman. 

"^  I  have  no  doubt  she  returned  one  of  my  cards,  at  least ;  and  so  I 
thought  from  the  first.  But  those  servants  are  so  careless  about  cards,'' 
said  she. 

*'  They  give  famous  dinners,  that's  certain,'*  said  the  alderman. 

*'  The  Cheshires  are  going,'*  said  the  lady. 

"  There  will  be  venison,  rely  on  it»"  said  the  alderman. 

**  And  Lady  Cheshire,  who  mu^^  know,  assures  me  that  Slymore  wms 
her  uncle.  Moreover,  her  ladyship  says  she  is  a  most  exemplary,  a 
most  excellent,  a  most  delightful,  a  roost  charming  person  :•  indeed 
all  the  world  allows  that  And,  then^  she  is  so  very  accommodating 
with  her  box  at  the  Opera." 

'*  And  I  should  not  wonder  in  the  least,"  said  the  alderman,  musingly : 
"  'tis  the  very  best  month  in  the  year  for  it ;  *'  yes,  I'd  bet  a  wager 
there'll  be  turtle  too." 

*<  And  it  may  pave  the  way  for  getting  our  girls  in — and  so  many 
nice  young  men  go  there,"  said  she. 

*'  And  such  Madeira  as  he  has  got  !'*  said  the  alderman. 

The  pros  and  cons  (?)  touching  the  propriety  of  the  step  having 
been  thus  cautiously  considered,  the  invitation  was  instantly  and  joy- 
fully accepted. 

"  Well,  Sir  Gog,*'  said  Lady  Cheshire,  as  they  were  driving  home 
from  Mrs.  Quiddy's  party  on  the  sixteenth ;  ''well;  who  would  have 
thought  of  seeing  the  Bristlethwaites  there  after  all !  But  'tis  the  way 
of  the  world ;  and,  for  my  part,  I'm  not  astonished  at  any  thing." 

•*  Astonished  at  any  thing,  my  lady,*'  replied  the  knight ;  "  nor  I, 
my  lady — in  short,  d — *d  not  astonished  at  any  thing." 
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Chap.  XLIII. 

a  &£mon8tranc£  well   intended,   but  ineffectira]:.-«-our  hero 

all  but an  unexpected  and   alarming   sioht,   and 

its  fatal  cons£qu£nces--conclusion. 

Mrs.  Quiddy,  who  had  become  cognizant  of  the  means  whereby 
our  hero  had  acquired,  and  continued  to  increase,  his  wealth,  frequently 
remonstrated  with  him  upon  what  she  unhesitatingly  stigmatized  as  the 
"  enormous  wickedness"  of  his  proceedings. 

**  Wickedness,  Mrs.  Q. !  Why,  where's  the  harm  of  it  V 

'*  Where's  the  harm  of  it,  sir !  Has  practice  rendered  you  so  callous 
as — Heavens !  Is  there,  then,  no  harm  in  oppressing  the  necessitous 
— the  distressed  ?  Why,  almost  every  guinea  you  possess  has  been 
wrung  out  of  the  needy  hand  of  the  unfortunate." 

''  Pooh !  nonsense,  ma*am ;  people  come  to  me  for  help — and  I  help 
them.  Nobody  can  expect  I  should  be  such  a  fool  as  to  do  so  unless 
I  got  something  by  it" 

*^  Help  !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Quiddy.     *'  By  such  help But  as  one 

instance  amongst  many — the  Fairfields — the  father  died  in  a  gaol^ 
the  mother  in  a  madhouse,  whilst  the  eldest  daughter,  poor  girl  I  is 
Better  she  were  in  her  grave!" 

At  this  allusion  to  the  Fair6eldst  Quiddy  turned  away.  For  a  mo- 
ment he  was  silent,  whilst  a  nervous  twitching  of  the  mouth  might  have 
been  observed.     At  length,  with  affected  indifference,  he  said — 

**  Oh,  my  dear  Mrs.  Q.,  you  talk  woman-like :  women  understand 
nothing  of  business ;  business  never  could  be  carried  on  if  one  were  to 
give  way  to  such  fine  feelings." 

"  Fins  feelings,  indeed  !"  exclaimed  she  :  "  I  don't  understand  what 
you  mean  by  Jine  feelings  in  these  cases ;  but  this  1  know,  that  the 
exercise  of  feelings  of  common  honesty,  of  mere  humanity,  is  impera- 
tive, and  that  little  more  would  be  required  of  you." 

**  As  to  humanity,"  said  he,  *<  I  have  as  much  as  most  people  ;  for  I 
can  say,  with  a  safe  conscience,  that  I  would  not  hurt  a  fly."  [Grind- 
ing the  very  hearts  out  of  men,  went  for  nothing  in  his  estimation.] 
"  And  as  to  honesty*  I  always  take  up  my  bills  when  they  are  due, 
and  never  did  a  single  thing  that  1  should  be  ashamed  for  all  the  world 
to—" 

He  paused ;  for  a  vision  that  sometimes  troubled  him — ^the  only  one 
that  ever  seriously  did  so — rose  before  him.  There  was  Shrubsole 
dead  in  his  chair,  and  himself  violently  wrenching  the  bank-notes 
from  out  his  clenched  hand — that  cold  and  rigid  hand.  And  the  same 
awful  shudder  that  convulsed  his  frame  while  the  scene  was  really  act- 
ing* came  over  it  even  now. 

This  was  not  observed  by  his  wife^  who  availed  herself  of  the  pause 
to  say — 

'*  Don't  mistake  me ;  I  don't  mean  to  accuse  you  of  being  ashamed 
of  any  one  action  of  your  life ;  but — " 

*'  Well — well,"  said  our  obtuse  friend,  *'  that's  all  I  desire:  I  only 
wish  to  be  done  justice  to." 

*'  But,"  continued  Mrs.  Quiddy,  **  do,  pray  do,  relinquish  business ; 
five  over  your  nefa — I  mean  your  not  over-creditable  pursuits.     You 
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are  rich  enough,  more  than  rich  enough,  for  all  desirable  purpoaes; 
and—" 

**  Give  up  business  !**  exclaimed  he.  *'  Oh !  no;  at  least  not  yet— 
not  till  I  have  rounded  a  hundred  thousand  pounds,  and  got  myself 
knighted,  like  Sir  Gog.  Besides,  what  should  f  be  if  I  were  out  of 
business  ?  A  nobody ;  little  better  than  a  mere  nobody.  As  it  is,  P.  Q. 
IS  somebody — at  least  in  the  ctty,  ma'am'*--{and  he  mentally  added) 
*— *'  however  contemptibly  I  may  be  looked  upon  in  my  own  house  ia 
Russell-square  by  your  choice  set** 

**  At  least,  then,**  continued  the  lady,  **  since  you  can  now  afford  to 
do  it,  pursue  your  occupation  upon  equitable  principles — like  a  gen* 
tleroan.  You  may  thereby  do  much  good,  real  good,  to  others,  without 
injury  to  yourself.  You  know  that  when  I  talk  to  yon  upon  this  sub- 
ject it  is  not  from  any  propensity  to  preaching ;  but,  seriously,  I  am 
so  shocked  and  disgusted  at — ** 

"  Ho !  ho !  ho  !  my  dear  good  Mrs.  Q.,"  said  Quiddy,  with  one  of 
his  loud  vulgar  laughs,  **  pretty  work  I  should  make  of  it  if  I  followed 
your  advice.  You  remember  a  couple  of  years  ago — eh  ?  Lend  two 
hundred  pounds  to  a  widow- woman,  whose  house,  like  Mrs.  Fleecer*s» 
was  burned  down  uninsured,  to  set  her  up  again  in  the  stationery  line 
and  a  circulating  library,  eh  ?  Ho  !  ho!  ho  !  And  lend  it  at  fire  per 
cent.  too»  with  little  better  than  no  security.  That^s  what  you*d  have 
had  mc  do;  but,  ho !  ho !  ho !  that  isn*t  the  way  to  carry  on  the 


ma'am." 


'*  War  you  may  indeed  call  it,  and  a  war  of  extermination,**  said 
Mrs.  Quiddy ;  adding — "  And  that  is  exactly  a  case  in  point : — you 
might  have  done  great  good  to  her,  without  loss  to  yourself:  fur  by  this 
time  the  poor  lady  would  have  repaid  you  every  guinea  of  the  loan.*' 

**  And  how  can  you  know  that  V*  inquired  he. 

'<  I  dare  say  I  shall  incur  your  contempt  by  the  confession ;  never- 
theless I'll  risk  it,**  replied  she.  '*  Out  of  my  own  economies  /lent 
her  the  money.  She  has  prospered — has  repaid  me  to  the  uttermost 
farthing,  and  is  now  supporting  herself  and  two  daughters  reputably, 
which  she  could  not  otherwise  have  done. 

*'  What,  ma*am  !*'  exclaimed  he,  with  astonishment ;  **  and  lent  it 
to  her  without  security  ?" 

'*  No,  no,"  replied  she,  "  I  was  not  quite  such  a  fool  as  that ; 
neither  would  I  have  disgraced  myself  by  a  proceeding  so  unworthy  of 
the  wife  of  Mr.  Phineas  Quiddy." 

'*  Well,  well,"  said  Quiddy,  in  a  conciliatory  tone ;  ''  then  the  mat- 
ter was  not  so  very  bad  after  all.  But  what  toa?  the  security  you  took  ?** 

"  Her  well-known  integrity  and  sheer  industry,  Mr.  Quiddy,"  said 
she,  droppino:  him  a  low  courtesy  of  mock  respect.  And  she  quitted 
the  room.  Our  gentleman  thrust  his  hands  into  his  pockets,  paced  up 
and  down  the  apartment  (every  third  step  being  a  violent  stamp)  and 
exclaimed — 

'*  This  is  too  bad — too  bad  !  If  ever  I  find  her  out  in  being  con- 
cerned in  another  such  infamous  transaction,  hang  me  if  I  don't  try 
to  get  a  divorce,  though  it  should  cost  me  the  best  part  of  a  thousand 
pounds ;  and  so  1*11  go  and  tell  her  at  once.** 

He  followed  the  lady  with  a  determined  intention  to  carry  his  threat 
into  execution  ;  but,  when  it  came  to  the  point  of  so  doing— -he  didn't. 
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Some  years  have  elapsed — our  hero  has  just  entered  his  forty-ninth  year. 
^  He  is  tn  the  prime  of  life.     Excepting  a  determination  of  blood  to  the 

head,  which  occurred  upon  any  sudden  and  powerful  excitement,  but 
which,  perhaps,  owed  its  origin  partly  to  overfeeding  (a  habit  in  which 
from  his  youth  upwards  he  had  indulged),  partly  to  overstrained  atten- 
—  tion  to  his  sheer-industry  pursuits,  his  health  is  good.   He  has  attained 

sj:>:  one  of  the  two  great  objects  of  his  ambition  :  he  has  rounded  his  hun- 

dred thousand  pounds  : — he  is  at  the  point  of  attaining  the  other,  the 
ctT  next  dearest  wish  of  his  heart :  in  the  coming  week  he  is  to  receive  the 

»-  honour  of  knighthood,  when  he  will  stand  before  the  astonished  world 

oQ^  in  the  imposing  attitude  of  Sir  Phineas  Quiddy  ! 

r  Had  Miss  Biffin*  herself  applied  to  the  Herald's  College  for  arms  it 

scr^:.  is  possible  that  that  ingenious  and  accommodating  institution  would 

have  furnished   her  with  them :    they  found,  or  invented,  armorial 
>.r  bearings  even  for  a  Phineas  Quiddy ! 

Elate  with  thoughu  of  the  honours  which  the  coming  week  would 
confer  upon  him,  Quiddy  was  returning  from  the  college  in  St.  Paul's 
h'.  (whither  he  had  been  on  business  concerning  the  important  matter  in 

:r  question)  to  his  house  in  Russell-square.     His  nearest  way  lay  through 

the  Old  Bailey.  Arrived  there,  his  passage  was  impeded  by  a  vast  con- 
course of  people.  Inquiring  the  cause  of  the  assemblage  he  was 
informed  that  a  man  was  standing  in  the  pillory  :  it  was  an  attorney 
who,  some  time  previously,  had  been  struck  off  the  rolls  for  certain 
malpractices  in  his  profession,  and  was  now  suffering  the  punishment 
for  perjury,  of  which  he  had  been  convicted  at  the  last  Old  Bailey 
Sessions.  As  the  sight  would  cost  him  nothing  Quiddy  resolved  to 
enjoy  it ;  accordingly  he  forced  his  way  through  the  crowd  to  within  a 
few  feet  of  the  scaffold.  The  back  of  the  unfortunate  wretch  was 
then  towards  him ;  but  a  gyration  of  the  machine  in  which  he  was  ex- 
hibited brought  them  face  to  face.  Their  eyes  met.  In  the  culprit 
Quiddy  with  horror  beheld  his  former  friend,  and  the  coadjutor  in  many 
of  his  vile  transactions — Iscariot  Hitchflat  ! 

"  Villain  !"  screamed  Hitchflat,  "  why  are  you  here  to  stare  at  me? 
Do  you  forget  that  it  has  been  in  my  power  to  place  you  where  I  am 
standing  now?     Your  turn  may  yet  come." 

Quiddy  trembled  through  every  nerve,  so  unexpected  was  the  scene, 
80  startling  the  address.  In  one  brief  instant  a  recollection  of  all  the 
least  pleasing  passages  of  his  sheer-industry  career  rushed  through  the 
brain  of  the  terror-stricken  man,  and  he  fell  senseless  and  speechless 
into  the  arms  of  one  of  the  bystanders. 

in  that  state  was  he  carried  home.  At  his  house  were  waiting  by 
appointment  the  coachmaker  to  receive  orders  for  the  emblazoning  of 
his  new-found  arms  on  the  panels  of  his  carriage  ;  the  tailor  with  the 
court-sttit  in  which,  in  the  coming  week»  he  was  to  have  presented  himself 
to  royalty ;  and  Mr.  Goodenough,  an  attorney,  who  transacted  for  him 
the  least  disreputable  portions  of  his  legal  affairs.    These  were,  of 

*  About  the  period  in  qaention,  this  young  lady  was  onw  of  the  showa  of  London. 
HsTing  been  sent  into  the  world  without  arms  she,  in  the  noble  spirit  of  independence, 
and  regardless  of  the  omiMion,  snapped  her  fingers  at  nature,  and  cut  out  watch-papers 
with  Iwr  toes !  Could  the  occupation  in  this  instance  have  been  properly  called  a 
Aflfuiicraft? 
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course,  dismissed — Mr.  Goodenough  intimating  that  his  business  with 
bis  client  being  of  an  important  character  it  would  be  proper  that  he 
should  be  summoned  immediately  on  Mr.  Quiddy's  restoration  to  con* 
sciousness. 

The  family  physician,  Dr.  Wad,  was  almost  instantly  in  attendance. 
He  declared  the  case  to  be  alarming — he  feared  hopeless — it  was  an 
attack  of  apoplexy  as  severe  as  any  he  had  ever  witnessed.  Other 
advice  was  called  in  and  a  consultation  was  held.  All  that  medical 
skill  could  do  was  done,  but  to  no  purpose.  For  three  nights  and 
three  days  (during  which  time  his  wife  scarcely  for  a  moment  quitted 
his  bedside)  he  neither  moved  nor  spoke,  nor  exhibited  the  slightest  sign 
of  consciousness ;  at  the  end  of  that  period— died  Phineas  Qaiddy. 

As  is  by  no  means  uncommon  with  money-gripers,  Quiddy  had 
never  been  able  to  prevail  upon  himself  to  make  a  will.  He  could  nol 
endure  the  thought  of  providing  for  the  disposal  or  dispersion  of  his 
wealthy  although  that  event  must  be  preceded  by  one  which  would 
render  that  wealth  utterly  worthless  and  useless  to  himself.  At  length, 
however,  he  yielded  to  the  persuasions  of  Mr.  Goodenough ;  and  the 
object  of  his  appointment  (which  we  have  noticed)  with  that  gentleman 
was  the  preparation  of  the  disagreeable  document.  This  object  was 
frustrated  and  he  died  intestate. 

Agreeably  to  the  directions  of  his  widow  his  funeral  was  private : 
wisely  she  thought  that  the  less  notice  was  attracted  to  the  deceased, 
the  better.  She  was  a  good  Shaksperian,  and  *'  curses  not  loud  bnt 
deep"  might  probably  have  occurred  to  her  recollection. 

Childless,  friendless,  without  a  relative  in  the  world,  Quiddy  was  at- 
tended to  the  g^ve  by  one  mourning-coach,  containing  Sir  Gog 
Cheshire,  Doctor  Wad,  Mr.  Goodenough,  and  the  managing  clerk  <2 
the  Mark-lane  establishment.  Quiddy's  own  carriage  followed  ;  and  it 
was  a  striking  fact  that  the  coachman,  who  had  lived  five  years  in  his 
service,  having  nothing  else  to  do  in  this  slow  march  than  to  let  his 
horses  follow  their  noses  in  the  wake  of  the  mourning-coach,  was 
unconcernedly  employed  m  cracking  nuts  / 

On  the  very  day,  and  at  nearlv  the  same  hour,  in  which  Phineas 
Quiddy  was  to  have  risen  Sir  Phmeas,  was  he  placed  in  a  vault  in  the 
church  of  the  parish  in  which  he  had  last  dwelt.  His  friends  noticed 
this  as  a  striking — an  awful  coincidence. 

In  all  its  important  points  we  have  related  his  career :  its  concln- 
sion  may  be  told  in  one  word  which  was  mistakenly  used  by  Sir  Gog 
Cheshire,  who,  be  it  known,  had  become  somewhat  deaf. 

''  So,  Cheshire,"  said  her  ladyship  to  him,  on  his  return  from  the 
funeral,  '*  so  I  hear  Quiddy  has  died  intestate." 

**  Died  detested,  my  lady !  ay — in  short  d — 'd  died  detested." 

Quiddy  having  not  a  relative  in  the  world,  his  widow,  by  the  advice 
of  Mr.  Goodenough,  took  out  letters  of  administration  and  succeeded 
to  the  whole  of  his  large  property.  Her  first  act  was  to  double  the 
annuity  to  her  old  friend  Mrs.  Fleecer,  who  was  still  living  in  the 
country.  To  have  done  more  would  (she  considered)  have  been  inju- 
dicious, as  thereby  she  might  have  thrown  the  old  woman  inconve- 
niently out  of  the  habits  which  she  had  formed.  At  one  time  she 
thought  of  sending  for  her  to  live  in  Russell-square,  but  a  little  reflec- 
tion convinced  her  that  it  was  better  as  it  was. 
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In  due  time  Mrs.  Quiddy,  assisted  by  a  clever  accountant,  examined 
into  the  state  of  affairs  in  Mark-lane.  In  every  existing  and  unsettled 
case  in  which  it  appeared  to  her  that  the  deceased  had  acted  oppres- 
sively (and  in  which  had  he  not  ?)  she  ordered  that  restitution  or  repa- 
ration should  be  made  to  the  oppressed.  It  was  her  wish  that  the 
establishment  should  be  broken  up  at  once ;  but  from  the  variety  and 
complication  of  its  concerns  that  was  impossible.  In  a  few  months, 
however,  the  end  she  desired  was  satisfactorily  accomplished,  the  re- 
maming  property  in  the  warehouses  was  sold,  and  the  clerks  and  ser- 
vants were  dbmissed,  each  with  a  very  handsome  gratuity. 

As  we  omitted  to  state  in  its  proper  place  whether  the  widow  Quiddy 
grieved  overmuch  for  the  death  of  her  husband,  we  shall  here  say  no 
more  than  that  she  put  on  weeds,  and  that  she  looked  remarkably  well 
in  them. 

In  order  to  rid  her  mind  as  much  as  possible  of  associations  with 
the  past,  the  widow  removed  from  RusselNsquare  to  Harley-street,  that 
melancholy  region  of  hatchments,  of  which  it  might  more  properly  be 
inquired  who  dies  than  who  lives  there.  Here  her  parties  were  frequent 
and  select ;  and  though  a  certain  person  was  no  longer  of  them,  they 
were  not  the  less  agreeable  on  that  account. 

Will  it  be  credited — (hardly) — that  the  wealthy  widow  received 
numerous  offers  of  marriage !  Amongst  the  suitors  were  a  few  colonels, 
some  majors,  many  captains,  and  subalterns  innumerable.  There  were 
also  three  baronets,  two  Lord  Fredericks,  a  Lord  Charles,  and  a  Lord 
Augustus.  They  were  all  amiable,  charming,  delightful  men,  and  so 
purely  disinterested  in  their  offers,  that  not  a  one  of  them  cared  a  straw 
for  her  large  fortune.  And  the  more  disinterested  were  they  inasmuch 
as  the  baronets  had  estates  of  their  own — which  were  cruelly  dipt : 
the  gallant  officers  had — nothing  but  their  half-pay ;  and  the  Lords 
Frederick  and  Charles  and  Augustus  had — nothing  at  all.  But  the 
lady  (and  we  think  wisely)  rejected  them  all,  having  resolved  to  be  her 
own  mistress  for  the  remainder  of  her  life. 

The  widow  was  charitable  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word  :  she  was 
no  canter :  she  gave,  not  from  fear  (as  it  is  probable  her  late  husband 
would  have  done  had  he  attained  to  old  age),  but  from  pure  feeling, 
and  kindness  of  heart.  Her  charities,  too,  were  as  well  directed  as 
they  were  extensive.  But  her  chief  delight  was  in  assisting  the  falling, 
but  honest  tradesman  ;  and  many  a  one  had  she  the  gratification  of 
seeing  restored  to  credit  and  led  to  prosperity,  who,  but  for  her  timely 
aid,  might  have  sunk  into  disgrace  and  ruin.  Yet,  withal,  did  she  not 
deny  herself  any  of  the  comforts  or  the  luxuries  of  life  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  which  her  wealth  entitled  her. 

She  lived  to  a  good  old  age ;  and  died  respected,  beloved,  and  re» 
gretted  by  all  who  knew  her  best.  By  her  will  she  left  many  legacies 
of  various  amounts,  to  those  of  her  friends  and  acquaintance  to  whom 
she  considered  money  would  be  really  useful ;  to  such  as  stood  in  no 
need  of  it,  rings,  or  other  trifling  memorials.  The  large  residue  of  her 
fortune  she  bequeathed  to  the  building  and  endowment  of  a  certain 
number  of  almshouses  as  a  refuge  for  decayed  tradesmen  or  their 
widows,  and  a  school  for  the  education  of  their  orphans.  She  probably 
thought  that  this  distribution  of  the  property  would  be  the  best  atone- 
ment for  the  manner  in  which  it  had  been  acquired. 

P.* 
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LiLiAS  returned  to  her  home — ^that  home  which  was  become  a  hoase 
of  mourning  and  wretchedness  to  her.  Her  life  was  now  one  tissue  of 
sorrow,  unavailing,  though  bitter  regret,  and  gnawing  self-condemna- 
tion, mingled  with  or  rather  added  into  the  stili  fervid  passion  the  on* 
deviating  affection  tOf'ard  him,  the  truant — as  yet  her  heart  could  not 
call  him  deceiver. 

The  most  alarming  of  all  prospects  was  before  her,  that  which  women 
tremble  at  in  the  dread  word  RUIN — worse  than  death — ^to  one  of  her 
education  and  feelings — worse  than  even  the  wrath  that  follows  it — 
and  yet  she  could  not  curse  him— no !  how  could  she  even  think  ill  of 
him,  so  beautiful,  so  kind,  so  gifted,  whose  society  had  once  been  her 
happiness — whose  sole  fault,  to  be  blamed  withal,  was  a  diminution  in 
his  love  for  her— yes,  the  greatest  of  all  her  griefs,  greater  than  all 
her  fears  of  discovery,  disgrace,  death — greater  was  the  pang  of  ab- 
sence from  him. 

But  at  times  would  come  hope,  nay»  certainty,  that  he  would  yet 
return  ere  time  made  discovery  of  their  guilt  unavoidable  —  their 
guilt?  alas!  her  conscience  as  yet  fondly  acknowledged  their  guilt, 
and  not  his  guilt,  was  the  right  expression.  He  knew  not  of  this 
damning  proof  of  their  having  eaten  of  the  tree  of  Paradise — ^if  he  did, 
would  he  not  hasten  to  atone,  to  defend,  to  die  with  her^-would  he 
not  ?  He  would  once  :  but  that  is  chancced — ^ah !  but  even  if  his 
love  be  changed  his  high  honour  is  still  the  same. 

There  were  moments  of  this  hope,  but  they  were  few  compared  to 
the  hours  of  despair — few,  but  so  delicious !  It  was  when  these  visited 
her  that  she  would  throw  her  shawl  hastily  around  her,  and  walk  to  the 
town  to  seek  the  sympathy  of  Mrs.  Merrick,  who,  ere  long,  became  to  her 
as  her  own  mother.  Every  day  that  she  could  leave  her  father's  house 
she  was  sure  to  find  her  way  to  the  good  old  matron,  whose  kind  heart 
had  no  reproach  for  her,  and  from  whom  she  had  nothing  to  conceal, 
who  loved  the  same  darling  object  as  herself,  and  was  also  pining  at 
his  absence,  and  earnest  and  anxious  for  his  welfare,  though  only  as  a 
parent,  not  as  a  lover.  With  her  she  could  discourse  of  all  his  noble 
qualities — his  genius,  his  affection,  his  success — with  her  she  could 
bewail  her  own  hapless  fortune  and  share  away  her  sorrow. 

How  anxiously  did  they  wait  for  tidings  of  him — oh  I  the  bitterness 
of  hope  deferred,  as  day  after  day  went  over  and  yet  no  letter — no 
token  of  his  remembrance — of  his  existence — while  ever  the  dreaded 
evil  was  gradually  but  most  surely  advancing  to  a  consummation. 

The  first  intelligence  they  had  of  his  movements  was  a  notice  in  the 
theatrical  report  of  a  newspaper.  In  criticising  the  acting  at  Dmry* 
lane,  it  went  on  to  state,  that  the  part  of  Lorenzo  (Merchant  of  Ve- 
nice), was  played  by  a  young  gentleman  (Mr.  Merrick),  of  some  pro- 
vincial celebrity,  who  certainly  threw  uncommon  vigour  into  his  per- 
formance, and  was  much  applauded. 
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Still  there  was  nothing  from  himself.  A  month  passed ,  and  sa^e 
his  name  in  advertisements,  he  was  altogether  dead  to  them. 

Ulias  was  heart-sick.  It  was  hard  for  the  slender  hope  that  she  now 
had  to  bear  up  against  the  load  of  apprehension  that  crashed  her 
spirit. 

At  length  on  entering  Mrs.  Merrick's  hoase  one  morning  she  was 
met  by  the  joyful  mother,  whose  hand  held  a  letter.  She  almost 
dropped  to  the  ground  as  it  was  thrust  into  her  trembling  hand,  and 
became  pale  and  cold  as  she  read  it. 

It  merely  stated  that  he  was  well,  had  enclosed  a  bank  post-bill  for 

twenty  pounds,  and  desired  to  be  remembered  to  Miss  Raby.     It  was 

dated  London,  and  desired  them  not  to  write  to  him  acknowledging  it 

till  he  should  have  written  them  again,  as  he  was  about  to  change 

his  address. 

And  this  was  all  I  Frequently  the  fond  thought  had  crossed  her 
mind  that  many  letters  addressed  to  her  might  have  miscarried— been 
intercepted ;  but  the  strain  of  this  epistle,  the  desire  to  be  merely  re- 
membered, convinced  her  that  she  had  lost  him  for  ever. 

Poor  Lilias,  she  sat  a  little  and  endeavoured  to  talk,  to  hope  still — 
but  it  was  in  vain.  She  rose,  left  the  house,  and  went  home ;  where, 
seeking  the  solitude  of  her  own  chamber,  she  fell  upon  her  couch,  and 
resigned  herself  to  the  wormwood  draught  of  her  affliction. 

For  some  days  she  was  really  and  seriously  ill,  confined  to  bed ; 
then  she  arose  and  went  about  as  usual ;  but  the  poison  had  entered 
into  her  frame,  the  virus  of  that  strange  disorder  laughed  at  under  the 
name  of  *'  a  Broken  Heart  ;*'  that  malady  of  the  body,  arising  as  it 
were  by  a  mysterious  contagion  from  an  analogous  malady  of  the 
mind ;  that  disease*  whose  pathology  no  man  can  explain,  but  whose 
symptoms  the  wise  physician  can  well  detect,  and  which  by  judi- 
cious treatment  he  may  greatly  mitigate,  or  even  hope  to  cure. 

About  a  fortnight  after  the  above,  another  letter  was  received  by  his 
mother  containing  his  address,  and  stating  that  as  his  expenses  turned 
out  to  be  greatly  beyond  his  expectations  she  must  not  look  for  an- 
other remittance  early,  and  recommending  her  to  practise  frugality. 
This  paper  contained  no  allusion  whatever  to  Lilias. 

Being  now  in  possession  of  his  address,  they  eagerly  finished  and 
despatched  a  letter  to  him,  detailing  in  as  forcible  ian;;uage  as  they 
could  put  together  the  state,  physical  and  mental,  of  his  betrothed,  and 
imploring  his  immediate  return. 

A  month  passed  over  before  any  answer  was  received  to  this :  then 
came  a  letter  long  but  cold.  He  could  not,  he  said,  desert  his  engage- 
ment— no  other,  in  the  then  state  of  the  theatrical  circles  could  be  got 
to  fill  it.  He  expressed  infinite  regret  for -what  had  happened  between 
himself  and  Miss  Raby — ^his  resolution  to  make  every  reparation  as 
soon  as  opportunity  offered,  and  his  desire  that  in  the  event  of  her  home 
being  rendered  unpleasant  to  her  she  should  seek  shelter  with  his 
mother. 

This  was  the  last  letter  they  received  from  him :  others  did  ulti- 
mately find  their  way  into  their  possession,  which  will  be  given  here- 
after, but  they  referred  to  them  only  in  the  third  person. 
And  now  when  we  come  to  paint  the  anguish  of  the  blighted  girl. 
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forsaken  by  her  first  and  only  love — deserted  by  him  to  whom,  con- 
fiding ID  his  honour  and  a&ction,  she  had  yielded  that  which  should 
have  been  her  passport  to  respect  in  this  world  and  happiness  in  the 
next — betrayed  by  the  man  in  whom  her  trust  had  been  so  strong  as  to 
make  her  resign  for  it  her  trust  in  her  Maker — treated  with  contempt 
by  the  lover  towards  whom  her  heart  yet,  in  spite  of  all,  burned  with 
unextinguishable  passion, — when  we  try  to  paint  this,  then  it  is  we 
feel  how  utterly  inadequate  the  rude  minds  of  our  own  sex  are  to  form 
even  an  imaginary  idea  of  the  torturing  feeling,  much  less  to  find  words 
or  phrases  that  would  convey  half  its  bitterness  to  the  conception  of 
another.  But  a  womaot  and  one  that  feels  or  can  look  back  to 
having  felt  the  deep  passion,  occurring  but  once  in  the  lifetime  even 
of  woman,  who  exists  for  no  other  end  but  to  love,  she  only  will  ap- 
preciate it — one  who  has  been  deceived,  betrayed — if  haply  into  the 
hand  of  any  such,  this  our  narrative  should  come^  she  alone  will  fully 
hfuno  it. 

What  with  the  many  ailments  naturally  incidental  to  her  situation, 
and  the  harrowing  agony  of  mind  that  preyed  upon  her,  she  now  could 
scarcely  ever  leave  her  room — anxiety  had  hollowed  her  pallid  cheeks 
-^her  eye  had  a  dry,  hot  appearance,  and  looked  continually  with  a 
wild,  furtive,  starting  glance  around  her;  moreover,  she  had  induced 
upon  her  a  habit  of  mental  absence,  and  a  way  of  muttering  to  herself 
with  her  dry  colourless  lips,  that  were  often  chapped  and  bleeding.  Her 
step  was  quick  and  stealthy,  and  her  frequent  sighs  sounded  groanlike. 
Despair,  the  vampire,  had  settled  on  her  brow,  and  would  not  be 
driven  from  his  hold. 

Strange  thoughts  of  suicide  crossed  her  mind,  but  she  lacked  animal 
courage  sufficient  for  the  deed  ;  yet  how  she  prayed  for  death !  That 
she  wished  for  it  you  may  well  conceive.  Did  she  ever  imprecate  evil 
upon  his  head  ?  Oh  no,  when  his  name  arose  in  this  strange  devotion, 
it  was  for  good  and  not  for  evil,  for  blessing  and  not  curses. 

There  is  a  poem  by  Tennyson,  one  of  the  most  singular  and  beau* 
tiful  pieces  in  all  modern  literature,  that  admirably  depicts  a  woman  in 
an  analogous  situation — you  know  it,  it  is  *^  Mariana  in  the  Moated 
Grange/*  and  its  burden  runs — 

She  only  said,  "  My  life  is  dreary, 

He  will  not  comcy  she  said. 
She  said,  **  I  am  aweary — aweary, 

Oh  God,  that  I  were  dead  I" 

Five  months  had  passed  since  Merrick  left  her — ^five  months  of  this 
anguish !  No  confidant,  no  friend  had  she,  save  his  mother,  and  her 
at  an  early  period  only ;  for  as  time  went  on,  she  cowered  at  home 
alway  shrinking  from  every  eye  that  might  read  her  secret  And  all 
this  while  she  had  to  dress  her  face  in  smiles,  to  meet  the  suitor  her 
father's  care  had  selected  for  her,  and  whom  she  could  not  but  esteem, 
for  he  was  an  exemplary  young  man  and  prosperous  in  the  world,—- 
a  gentleman,  moreover,  in  birth  and  every  other  respect. 

At  length  her  disgrace  could  no  longer  be  concealed ;  the  servants 
had  long  been  aware  of  it,  but  had  from  very  compassion  refrained  from 
its  disclosure.     Then  the  suitor — but  it  was  some  time  ere  he  allowed 
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himself  to  be  convinced  by  his  senses-^she  was  so  girlish/so  delicate, 
so  gentle*  so  strictly  educated,  so  little  apparently  acquainted  with  the 
world — when  he  did  he  made  no  remark,  but  went  into  exile  from  the 
place  of  his  kindred. 

At  last,  even  the  eye  of  the  venerable  Dr.  Raby  perceived  it. 
Thereupon  a  long  train  of  remarkable  circumstances  arose  in  his  mindt 
which  were  now  all  reconcilable  by  this  damning  fact — he  was  struck 
powerless. 

For  some  hours  he  could  do  nothing,  lost  in  a  maze  of  thought. 
At  last,  going  to  her  apartment,  he  demanded  an  account  of  the 
truth. 

The  poor  girl,  when  she  heard  the  idea  mooted  by  her  father,  for 
whom  under  heaven  she  entertained  most  awe  of  any  being,  was 
terror-stricken.  She  dropped  into  a  chair,  and  sat  staring  at  him 
unable  to  utter  a  word.  Her  eyes  were  dilated  and  moveless — her 
face  pale  as  that  of  a  corpse,  while  her  lips  half  open,  quivered  every 
now  and  then  unconsciously,  but  g^ve  no  sound. 

When  the  old  clergyman  saw  that  his  suspicions  were  all  the  truth, 
and  that  the  glory  was  indeed  departed  from  his  house,  he  covered  his 
face  with  his  hands,  and  stooping  forward  as  he  sat,  groaned  aloud, 
the  while  the  big  tears  dropped  from  between  his  fingers  upon  the 
carpet.  But  she  continued  in  silence  to  regard  him  with  the  same 
dead  stony  gaze. 

When  this  had  continued  for  some  time,  he  rose  and  tardily  withdrew, 
actually  tottering  as  he  left  the  room.  She  sat  for  a  little  without 
change,  then  rising  slowly  and  quietly,  lay  down  upon  her  bed  without 
undressing — the  candle  wasted  to  the  socket,  the  fire  burnt  (itself  out, 
and  daylight  next  morning  saw  her  in  the  same  position  in  which  she 
had  laid  herself  that  evening. 

A  servant  entering,  with  a  look  of  extreme  compassion  and  respect 
put  into  her  hands  a  letter  and  withdrew.  It  was  in  the  old  man's 
handwriting — but  how  different  from  the  hard,  formal,  old-fashioned 
character  he  usually  wrote, — it  was  all  awry,  blotted,  and  interlined 
with  numerous  spots,  where  the  ink  was  faint  and  bluish,  as  if  drops 
had  fallen  there.  He  had  sat  up  all  night  to  write  it,  and  was  now 
locked  in  his  library  to  await  its  effect. 

It  was  very  long.  He  alluded  in  direct  matter-of-fact  terms  to 
her  offence,  and  expressed  his  utter  amazement  at  it,  and  certainty  it 
could  be  owing  to  no  fault  of  education  or  care  on  his  part,  but  rather 
to  some  innate  predisposition  to  evil  existing  in  her  own  nature.  There 
was  much  to  the  above  effect,  especially  bearing  upon  the  plebeian 
rank  of  her  paramour,  then  it  proceeded — 

**  I  expect,  therefore,  that  immediately  on  the  receipt  of  this  you 
will  leave  my  house  for  ever,  and  seek  society  suited  to  the  state  to 
which  your  sm  and  folly  have  reduced  you.  I  have  taken  care  that  po- 
verty shall  be  no  excuse  for  persistance  in  the  course  you  have  begun. 

Messrs.  W and  Co.,)  by  this  morning's  post,  receive  directions  to 

honour  your  demands  to^the  extent  of  fifty  pounds  annually,  with  which 
to  keep  you  above  necessity.  It  is  my  earnest  hope  and  prayer  you  may 
be  enabled  to  practise  a  course  of  life,  virtuous  at  least  in  a  degree. 
The  housekeeper  will  make  every  arrangement  with  regard  to  your 
removal.    Farewell,  and  may  God  bless  you  !'* 
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When  she  had  read  this,  after  sitting  for  a  few  moments  to  collect 
her  thoughts,  she  arose  without  a  murmur  and  proceeded  to  put  on  a 
walking-dress ;  then  packing  a  few  things  in  a  handkerchief,  she  went 
out  of  the  house. 

As  she  walked  through  the  passage,  her  two  young  sisters  stood 
looking  wistfully  at  her — their  eyes  tear-BUed— -afraid  to  speak  to  her, 
regarding  her  with  awe  as  a  kind  of  devoted  being. 

And  thus  was  cast  out  upon  the  world  this  unfortunate»  whose 
crime  was  having  loved  and  trusted  too  fondly.  • 

She  had  now  nowhere  to  lay  her  head,  who  had  been  reared  in  all 
daintiness — whose  fuot  had  wont  to  sink  in  the  texture  of  Uie  rich 
carpet — whose  limbs  were  used  to  be  moulded  on  the  couch  of  down — 
who  knew  not  what  it  was  to  do  aught  for  herself  that  could  be  mi- 
nistered by  the  hands  of  a  menial. 

The  season  was  April,  with  weather  in  general  raw  and  stormy*;  but 
He  that  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  iamb,  had  made  that  day  clear, 
sunny,  and  scarcely  cold.  She  moved  slowly  along  the  lengthened 
avenue,  crossed  the  highway,  and  went  up  among  the  lanes  of  the 
Woodlands,  till  coming  to  an  open,  grassy  space,  she  sat  down  upon 
a  knoll  alone  and  motionless  in  her  utter  desolation.  Many  hours  did 
she  continue  thus.  No  one  came  near  her;  but  the  housewives  of  the 
neighbourhood  watched  her  with  deep  feeling  from  the  angles  of  the 
roads  or  breaks  in  the  hedges.  At  length  one  sent  her  daughter,  a 
sweet  little  favourite,  by  name  Mary  Bradshaw,  with  a  bowl  of  warm 
milk  to  her.  She  took  it,  drank  part,  then  kissing  the  child  upon  the 
brow,  rose  and  moved  away  towards  A — z.  It  was  more  staggering 
than  walking,  for  she  had  always  been  a  delicate  creature,  and  her 
bodily  and  mental  energy  were  now  completely  prostrated. 

Late  in  the  evening  she  reached  the  house  of  Mrs.  Merrick,  upon 
whose  bosom  her  anguish  at  length  found  relief  in  tears,  and  imme- 
diately after  she  dropped  into  a  deep  and  lengthened  slumber.  The 
matron,  as  she  watched  her,  saw  her  wan  face  beam  once  again  wich 
the  sweet  shy  smile  that  had  of  old  characterized  it,  and  heard  her 
murmur  audibly  the  word  "  Hamlet !"  The  dream  was  happy,  but 
think  of  the  waking ! 

Her  health  was  now  falling  away  rapidly.  She  never  left  her  bed. 
There  she  remained  continually  while  her  venerable  nurse  ministered  to 
her  with  more  than  the  assiduity  and  tenderness  of  a  mother.  Indeed 
by  that  name  she  always  called  her.  Her  voice  had  now  acquired  a 
lengthened,  low,  plaintive  tone — ineffably  sweet  and  mournful — her 
every  action  was  sluggish  and  careless,  and  ever  and  anon  as  she  lay, 
she  sighed  very  deeply,  as  if  her  life  were  coming  with  the  breath. 
But  still  she  seemed  to  take  some  pleasure,  albeit  of  a  melancholy  cast, 
in  combing  her  long  hair,  which  was  luxuriant,  soft,  and  of  a  beautiful 
chestnut-colour,  and  in  hourly  cleaning  her  small,  white,  and  very  grace- 
ful hands. 

There  was  yet  no  note  of  him.  She  had  ceased  now  to  hope  for 
any — but  still  she  loved  to  talk  of  him  with  his  mother,  and  to  listen 
to  her  anecdotes  of  his  innocent  boyhood.  She  liked,  too,  to  hear  her 
talk  of  his  talents  with  pride,  and  dream  of  what  he  would  yet  become* 
But  when  she  spoke  of  his  return  to  them ,  her  reply  was  a  faint  smile 
and  a  sorrowful  shake  of  the  head,  with  perhaps. 
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"  I  am  afraid  I  shall  never  see  it,  mother/' 

At  length  as  time  went  on  she  became  the  mother  of  an  infant,  which 
did  not  survive  its  third  day. 

She  did  not  exhibit  much  maternal  emotion  at  this  event,  probably 
because  her  heart  was  already  occupied  to  the  full  with  one  object. 

Getting  over  the  immediate  ailment  connected  with  this  occurrence, 
sbe  recovered,  to  the  extent  only  of  her  former  pining,  decaying  con- 
dition. Still  she  never  arose  from  her  bed,  but  there  remained,  gradu- 
ally wasting  away  with  consummg  sorrow. 

The  surgeon  that  was  called  in  was  at  first  inclined  to  consider  con- 
sumption the  disorder,  but  the  experience  of  a  few  visits  convinced  him 
tbat  this  was  an  error,  her  lungs  being  as  healthy  as  any  other  part  of 
her  frame ;  but  at  length  he  lighted  upon  the  true  proximate  cause 
— "  a  mind  diseased.*'  He  advised  change  of  scene.  When  she 
heard  him,  shaking  her  head,  she  buried  it  more  deeply  in  her  pillow, 
as  if  she  had  said, 

"  I  have  chosen  my  resting-place,  and  will  not  be  removed.*' 

Mrs." Merrick  had  all  this  while  been  drawing,  with  her  consent,  upon 
her  father's  bankers,  for  they  had  no  other  means  of  finding  their 
bread,  Merrick,  having  sent  no  remittance  since  the  one  last  alluded  to. 
Cvery  order  that  bore  the  slightly  traced  signature  of  Lilias  Raby  was 
honoured  immediately,  and  without  remark,  and  thus  these  women 
were  enabled  to  preserve  unprofaned  the  sanctity  of  their  grief. 

But  while  sbe  was  thus  surely  gliding  to  the  grave,  an  event 
happened  that  threw  a  new  and  most  vivid  light  upon  the  latter  por- 
tion of  the  lapse. 

A  young  man  of  very  great  natural  abilities,  but  bashful  and  retired 
habits,  had  filled  the  situation  of  scene-painter  and  property-man  at 
the  theatre  in  which  Merrick  played  at  A — z.  Between  them  an  inti- 
macy had  latterly  sprung  up,  greater  than  existed  between  the  latter 
and  any  other  friend.  The  one  was  an  enthusiast  in  painting  as  much 
as  was  the  other  in  acting,  and  the  difference  of  their  pursuits  prevent- 
ing any  jarring  of  envy,  while  their  intellects  were  thus  formed  to  agree, 
the  consequence  was,  that  in  the  few  months  they  were  together  this 
young  man  had  acquired  his  confidence  to  a  degree  which  another  in- 
dividual could  not  in  years  have  obtained. 

When  Merrick  left  for  London  he  promised  to  do  his  utmost  to  ad- 
vance the  fortunes  of  his  comrade,  and  a  regular  correspondence  ensued 
between  them.  But  about  a  month  after  the  birth  of  Lilias's  infant  this 
person  was  killed  suddenly  in  the  theatre,  by  the  fall  of  one  of  the  iron 
weights  that  hung  as  counterpoises  to  the  ponderous  curtain.  His 
father,  with  whom  he  had  lived,  and  who  was  a  working  man  of  a  higher 
sort  of  grade,  finding  among  his  books  and  papers  a  number  of  letters 
signed  Francis  Merrick,  and  hearing  it  stated  by  a  neighbour  of  his 
mother  that  she  had  received  no  intelligence  of  him  lately,  at  once 
packed  them  up,  and  himself  called  with  them  to  relieve  her  mind. 
He  was  a  very  illiterate  man,  unable  to  understand  the  style  of  lan- 
guage they  were  written  in,  and  having  merely  spelt  through  some 
sentences  of  them,  he  delivered  them  up  without  further  knowledge  of 
their  contents. 

Upon  his  withdrawal  poor  Lilias  called  for  them  with  frantic  eager- 
ness, her  behaviour  being  in  perfect  contrast  to  what  it  had  been  an 
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hour  before.    Her  hands  trembling,  her  cheek  flashed,  her  eyes  glis 
telling,  she  hurriedly  arranged  them  by  their  dates,  pressing  them  to 
her  lips  and  bosom  the  while,  and  then  plunged  into  their  sense. 

The  first  one  or  two  were  such  as  might  be  expected  from  one  yoang 
man  of  ability  to  another,  upon  a  change  in  locality,  fortune,  and 
habits,  to  which  that  other  also  looked  forward.  He  described  Lon- 
don generally,  the  aspect  of  the  streets,  price  of  lodgings,  food, 
Ac,  Then  the  theatres  were  minutely  gone  over,  their  sites,  size, 
architecture,  scenery — ^the  players,  their  line  and  style  of  acting,  per- 
sonal appearance,  apparent  ages,  and  the  probable  returns  they  drew 
from  their  profession. 

Then  there  were  others  filled  with  his  difficulties— disappointments ; 

his  dependence  on ;  that  gentleman's  efforts,  and  finally  success 

in  obtaining  for  him  an  engagement.  His  first  appearance  in  the  third- 
rate  character  of  Lorenzo  he  described  at  length,  in  those  terms  which 
a  man  conscious  of  talent  feels  no  scruple  in  using  to  a  confidential 
and  unenvying  friend. 

But  shortly  she  came  to  a  letter  that  riveted  her  attention.  It  was 
a  long,  closely-written  paper,  every  word  regarding  a  distinguished 

comic  actress,  whom  we  shall  here  denominate  Mrs.  B Her 

ravishing  beauty,  and  either  real  or  welUacted  girlish  simplicity  he  par- 
ticularly dwelt  upon.  Her  consummate  histrionic  talent  was  also  a 
theme  with  him  of  warm  admiration,  as  were  many  other  accomplish- 
ments he  had  had  opportunity  of  seeing  her  display.  All  this  was 
done  in  the  most  glowing  language. 

As  Lilias  read  it  she  several  times  uttered  sudden  gasping  screams, 
while  Mrs.  Merrick  stood  by,  wondering  and  fearing.  Her  whole 
aspect  became  changed  to  one  expressing  surprise,  terror,  and  wo- 
fully  gratified  curiosity ;  and  she  hurried  along,  devouring  the  mann- 
script  with  her  starting  eyes. 

Another  letter  contained  some  account  of  the  private  character  of 
this  woman ;  her  numerous  intrigues ;  the  multitudes  of  high-gifted 
and  high-bom  men  that  glittered  in  her  orbit.  Then  he  described  how 
he  had  watched  her  eye,  and  was  convinced  that  it  viewed  not  his 
graceful  presence  and  animated  acting  with  indifference.  The  next 
letter  contained  his  introduction  to  her,  and  certainty  from  her  own 
words  that  he  was  a  favoured  admirer.  And  now  he  did  indeed  dilate 
on  the  high  attractions,  personal  and  mental,  of  this  goddess  of  the 
stage,  in  all  the  impassioned  and  redundant  language  of  vehement 
love.  How  he  raved  in  writing  of  his  violent  attachment  to  her — ^his 
hatred  of  the  nobleman  who  was  then  her  reigning  favourite.  The 
ignorance,  want  of  taste,  and  want  of  real  education  of  this  individual 
he  particularly  ridiculed,  and  with  bitterness  described  the  subterfuges 
he  nimself  had  to  adopt  when  present  with  them,  to  prevent  the  tided 
and  monied  ass,  as  he  styled  him,  from  observing  their  intimacy. 
'  Another  of  them  gave  an  account  of  the  termination  of  his  friend* 
ship  with . 

While  both  were  dining  at Hoase,'the  dwelling  of  a  distinguished 

baron,  whose  appreciation  and  patronage  of  genius  were  so  original 
and  so  eminent  as  almost  to  entitle  himself  to  rank  as  a  man  of  genius^ 
an  ignorant  dowager  happened  to  remark  that  Merrick  pleased  her  as 
laerteif  much  better  than as  Hamlet^  the  latter*s  long  speeches 
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having  the  effect  of  making  her  sleepy.  Though  this  was  received  with 
silence  by  the  rest  of  the  party,  it  had,  according  to  Merrick's  statement, 
such  an  effect  upon  his  friend  that  ever  after  he  appeared  desirous  of 
dropping  the  connexion.  This,  however,  he  continued,  did  not  so  much 
affect  him,  his  whole  thought  being  now  devoted  to  the  fascinating  Mrs. 

B .     With  this  theme  was  the  rest  of  the  letter  filled,  as  was  also 

the  one  following  it  in  date,  certain  particulars  in  which,  that  were 
never  intended  for  any  but  the  eyes  of  his  friend,  struck  very  daggers 
mto  the  heart  of  Miss  Raby.  Moreover,  throughout  all  the  latter 
letters  of  the  series  were  scattered  frequent  allusions  to  herself — 
expressions  of  bitter  regret  for  her  unfortunate  connexion  with  him^- 
that  frequently  her  image  rose  upbraid ingly  before  him,  when  wanton- 
ing in  the  society  of  his  adored  actress — that  she  hung  as  a  millstone 
around  his  conscience  as  their  paths  through  life  must  now  be  ever  se- 
parate— that  if  he  were  to  marry  her  it  would  but  be  entailing  endless 
misery  on  both. 

There  was  much  more  to  this  purport,  as  she  read  which,  she  pressed 
the  paper  between  her  palms  and  looked  upward. 

But  the  last  of  them  was  indeed  a  remarkable  one.  It  was  wafered 
to  that  preceding  it  as  if  to  prevent  it  going  astray.  It  was  written  on 
a  dirty  scrap  of  black  edged  paper,  in  fact  the  back  of  an  old  funeral 
letter,  and  was  expressed  in  the  following  strange  and  striking 
language. 


<« 


My  dear 


"  I  am  lost !  Despair— despair !  I  am  ruined-^^isgraced — damned 
— hissed/rom  the  stage  !  Oh,  is  it  come  to  this  ?  1  am  a  drunkard 
•—a  beast !  I  have  been  'a  villain,  a  traitor  to  those  that  loved  me, 
and  thus  has  Heaven  requited  me,  by  leaving  me  in  my  pride  to 
myself. 

"  I  came  drunk  to  the theatre  on  the  night  of  the  royal  visit. 

The  stage  manager  was  busy,  and  not  observing  it,  allowed  me  to  go  on 
in  that  state.  As  soon  as  the  glare  of  light  struck  me  I  became  dizzy 
and  confused — staggered — forgot  at  once  cue  and  part.  The  audience 
laughed  and  hissed.  It  was  the  first  time.  I  got  infuriated.  Mad 
with  passion,  and  regardless  from  intoxication,  I  rushed  up  to  the  foot- 
lights, and  made  some  brutal  gestures  and  expressions  of  contempt.  The 
whole  crowded  house  rose  to  their  feet  upon  the  instant,  and  launched 
at  me  a  withering  blast  |of  scorn  and  execration  that  drove  me  reeling 
backwards  before  it  like  a  palpable  whirlwind. 

*'  I  was  drawn  aside,  and  thrust  ignominiously  out  by  the  stage- 
door,  while  the  distant  roar  of  the  excited  audience  rang  in  my  ears. 
I  have  not  been  in  my  senses  since  then — liquor  is  necessary  to  my 
existence.     Oh  my  poor  dear  mother ! — and  thovL  ! 

"  Dear ,  send  me  up  some  money  immediately,  I  have  not  a  far- 
thing. Ail's  gone  on  drunkenness,  or  worse.  I  am  cut  by  every  body — 
laughed  at  by  her — and  drowned  in  debt,  and  skulking  from  arrest  I 
have  no  lodging — I  slept  last  night  among  the  hampers  in  one  of  the 
markets.  I  dare  not  write  home — you  are  my  only  friend.  Will  you 
too  desert  me  ?    Oh,  genius,  thou  curse  of  God — " 

The  rest  ran  into  the  black  edging  of  the  paper,  and  was 
illegible. 
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This  letter  Lilias  read  hurriedly  aloud,  and  when  she  coald  read  no 
more  she  clapped  her  hands  wildly  above  her  head,  and  fell  back  upon 
her  pillow  in  a  fit  of  loud  laughter. 

Mrs.  Merrick  took  it  at  first  to  be  a  laugh  of  exultation  at  the  nua 
of  him  who  had  ruined  her;  but  soon  she  saw  it  was  hysterical,  and 
that  the  weak  girl's  life  was  in  immediate  danger. 

The  surgeon  was  sent  for,  but  ere  his  arrival  she  had  become  calm. 
The  second  day  after  the  receipt  of  these  papers  was  a  bright  and 
sunny  one,  early  in  May.  At  noon  the  heat  was  so  great  that  the 
window  of  her  room  required  to  be  opened,  and  the  moted  and  hum- 
ming rays  of  the  gladsome  sun  streamed  slanting  in  a  cubic  flood 
upon  the  carpet 

She  could  not  now  easily  change  her  posture  without  assistance. 
Her  voice  had  become  exceedingly  weak  and  tiny,  but  still  distinct 
and  inexpressibly  sweet  in  sound,  like  a  harpstring  touched  by  the 
light  finger  of  the  wind. 

"  Mother,  dear/'  said  she,  **  come  and  smooth  down  my  pillow, 
and  lay  me  with  my  face  toward  the  Woodlands." 

With  tearful  eyes  the  assiduous  and  gentle  old  woman  complied,  and 
sat  down  to  read  to  her  from  an  ancient  commentary  on  the  scriptures. 
What  with  the  reading  and  the  warmth  she  gradually  dropped  asleep 
in  her  chair,  and  did  not  awaken  till  the  sun  had  long  been  *'  westering 
in  his  bower." 

Starting  up  she  ran  to  the  bedside  to  know  if  sweet  Lily  wanted 
any  thing ;  but  her  Lily  was  not  there ;  she  had  flown  away  and  was  at 
rest ;  but  ere  she  took  her  flight  had  dropped  a  smile  back  upon  the 
pale  face  of  the  corpse  that  lay  where  she  had  been. 

It  would  be  tedious  in  this  already  lengthened  tale  to  paint  the 
affliction  of  the  excellent  widow.  It  would  be  but  adding  to  the  heap 
of  sorrow  with  which  it  is  already  overcharged. 

Two  days  afterwards  Dr.  Raby  had  his  daughter's  remains  taken  and 
interred  not  at  the  Woodlands,  but  in  St.  Philip's  churchyard  in  A — z, 
an  alien  from  the  graves  of  her  kindred. 

But  Mrs.  Merrick  had  more  cause  than  mere  broken  afiection  to  de- 
plore the  death  of  her  adopted  daughter.  With  it  ceased  the  supply  of 
money  whereon  she,  subsisted,  and  her  son  having  long  ceased  to  make 
any  remittances — her  household  furniture  moreover  being  seized, — 
partly  for  debts  of  his  contracting,  she  became  now  in  all  the  word's 
senses  a  beggar.  But  the  public  benevolence  had  provided  for  cases 
like  hers,  and  she  found  refuge,  crazed  and  doting,  in  one  of  the  hos- 
pitals of  the  town,  where  shortly  she  yielded  up  her  spirit,  unknown 
and  unregarded. 

Many  years  after  the  occurrence  of  these  events,  we — or  to  use  the 
more  convenient  first  person,  1,  the  Medical  Student  of  these  papers, 
was  a  pupil  at  the  chief  hospital  of  A — z.  Attached  to  it  was  a  dis- 
pensary, at  which  a  surgeon  attended  regularly  to  afford  advice  to  such 
poor  as  did  not,  from  the  nature  of  their  ailments,  require  to  be  con- 
fined to  the  wards.  It  was  my  department  for  some  time  to  act  as  sur- 
gical clerk  or  assistant  at  this  dispensary,  which  was  attended  by  from 
twenty  to  fifty  patients  daily. 

Among  these  m^^attention  was  soon  especially  drawn  to  one,  a  man 
of  peculiar  and  notic^ble  aspect,  slight,  and  rather  over  the  middle 
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size,  who  complained  of  a  Dumber  of  anomalous  symptoms — ^weakness, 
cough,  dizziness,  sleeplessness,  palpitation,  and  others,  all  indicative, 
apparently,  of  a  general  break  up  in  his  constitution.  When  I  saw 
him  I  judged  him  to  be  a  poor  artist,  a  tavern  singer,  a  teacher  of  music 
unemployed,  or  of  some  such  avocation.  His  dress  had  a  napless, 
shabby-genteel  look,  and  he  wore  light,  cheap  shoes,  with  the  trousers 
firmly  strapped  down,  probably  to  hide  the  complexion  of  his  stock- 
ings. There  was  still  a  sort  of  jaunty  air  in  the  neat  tie  of  his  miserable 
calico  neckerchief  (without  shirt-collar)  and  in  the  arrangement  of  his 
hair,  which,  though  grizzled,  curled  beautifully.  His  features  were  thin, 
and  marked  with  deep  furrows.  His  nose  (a  drunkard's)  was  filled 
with  snufT  of  the  commonest  description,  and  his  eye  had  a  strange, 
glistening,  watery  brilliancy,  and  appeared  not  to  travel,  but  dart  from 
one  object  to  another.  His  behaviour  to  us — the  doctor,  myself,  and 
the  other  pupils,  was  respectful  and  unobtrusive,  displaying  confidence 
without  impertinence,  and  a  gprateful  humility  devoid  of  all  appear- 
ance of  cringing.  He  was,  he  told  us,  by  profession,  a  teacher  of 
elocution. 

When  the  pupils  had  left,  after  the  business  of  the  day  was  over,  I 
called  the  attention  of  the  doctor,  as  preparatory  to  sallying  out,  he 
warmed  his  hands  at  the  dispensary  Rre,  to  this  individual  who  had  just 
taken  his  medicine  and  gone  away. 

''That,"  said  he  in  reply,  *'  is  a  fellow  that  made  considerable  noise 
in  this  place  when  I  was  a  student.  It  was  in  the  palmy  days  of  the 
great  heroes  of  the  sock  and  buskin,  Kean,  Mathews,  &c.,  and  acting 
was  all  the  rage.  This  young  man  evinced  a  very  decided  taste  for 
the  drama,  and  was  tolerably  successful,  but  being  rated  far  beyond  his 
merits,  very  soon  came  to  his  level.  Some  great  actor  condescended  to 
patronise  him,  and  procured  him  an  engagement  in  London,  where  he 
showed  his  breeding  by  grossly  insulting  his  audience,  and  was  kicked 
out  by  the  actors,  nor  ever  afterwards  dared  show  his  face  in  a  metro- 
politan theatre.  He  was  imprisoned  for  some  time  for  debt,  and  on 
his  liberation  disappeared  from  notice  till  about  four  years  ago,  when 
he  made  his  dkbut  here  again  as  a  star,  performing  hign  tragedy  parts, 
under  the  title  of  *  Mr.  Merrick,  of  the  Theatres  Royal,  Drury  Lane 
and  Coven t  Garden.'  It  did  not  last  above  three  or  four  nights,  for 
here  too  he  made  his  appearance  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  and  was 
hissed  from  the  stage.  Since  then,  I  believe,  he  has  eked  out  a  preca- 
rious subsistence  by  spouting  at  taverns  and  concert  meetings,  and 
teaching,  though  from  his  nauseous  habits  he  is  only  patronised  by  the 
lowest  class  of  clerks  and  shopmen  of  the  town.  I  believe,  however, 
the  man  has  genius,  and  might  have  made  a  tolerable  second-rate 
player,  had  he  not  acquired  a  ruinous  propensity  to  drunkenness  and 
low  life,  usually  shining  in  such  circumstances  as  the  cock  of  the  com- 
pany.'* 

Now  I  had  always  been  a  character  fancier,  and  here  was  indeed  a 
rare  specimen.  I  resolved  to  scrape  an  acquaintance  with  this  strange 
subject  at  whatever  cost,  as  I  was  certain  that  an  intercourse  with  him 
would  suggest  many  ideas  of  a  fresh  and  original  description,  besides 
much  entertainment  and  food  for  study  and  reflation  to  a  mind  con- 
stituted like  mine,  consequently  I  took  evwry^pportunity  of  showing 
him  kindness  and  respect;  and  one  day,  when ^  appeared  rather  lower 
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in  health  than  usual,  asked  him  to  stay  a  little  after  the  departure  of 
the  surgeon  and  pupils,  and  enjoy  the  comfort  of  a  cushioned  seat  and 
the  dispensary  fire,  as  he  was  thinly  clad,  and  the  weather  very  cold 
and  wet.  He  appeared  affected  by  this,  and  in  gratitude  seemed  de- 
sirous of  amusing  me  by  his  conversation,  which  was  certainly  of  a 
very  superior  order.  -^   r 

He  used  the  written  not  the  spoken  language  of  England,  and  dis- 
played a  most  extensive  and  varied  information  on  all  literary  and  dra- 
matic topics,  at  the  same  time  favouring  me  with  sketches  and  anec- 
dotes of  the  persons  and  conversation  of  several  great  spirits,  of 
whom  I  could  only  form  a  vague  and  distant  idea  from  their  reputatioa 
or  their  works. 

About  three  day  si  after  this  he  came  again,  and  lingering  behind 
the  rest  as  I  was  folding  up  and  putting  away  the  books,  papers,  and 
instruments,  seemed  inclined  once  more  to  enter  into  conversation. 
Though  still  very  despondent,  he  appeared  in  better  health  than  he  had 
hitherto  beep,  and  I  congratulated  him. 

"  Oh,  doctor,"  said  he,  **  it's  all  bootless.  Here — ^here"  (beating  his 
knuckles  against  his  forehead)  ^  here  lies  the  seat  of  the  disorder  !*' 
And  jumping  to  the  middle  of  the  room,  he  commenced,  in  regular  the- 
atrical style-* 

"  Cure  me  of  that. 

Canst  thou  not  minister  to  a  mind  deseased. 

Pluck  from  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow  ; 

Raze  out  the  written  troubles  of  the  brain, 

And  with  some  sweet  oblivious  antidote. 

Cleanse  the  stuff'd  bosom  of  that  perilous  stuff 

Which  weighs  upon  the  heart? 

''  Oh,  Shakspeare,  Shakspeare,  thou  angel  whom  I  still  have  served — ** 
Here  observing  me  watch  him  intently,  he  broke  off  in  tlie  middle 
of  his  rhapsody,  and  blushing  deeply,  took  up  his  hat,  passed  his  palm 
round  the  whitened  edge  of  the  napless  crown,  and  with  a  hurried 
stage-bow,  made  his  exit. 

Thereupon  an  idea  struck  me — ^I  had  all  along  fancied  I  had  seen 
him  before — ^the  doubts  I  entertained  were  of  the  man»  but  I  was  now 
sure  of  the  acting.    But  here  let  me  begin  a  new  paragraph. 

At  this  time  a  troop  of  strolling-players,  taking  advantage  of  the  po- 
verty of  the  Royal  Theatre  in  talent,  had  erected  an  immense  wooden 
and  canvass  booth  in  one  of  the  public  places  of  A — z,  fitted  up  in  all 
respects  as  a  playhouse,  only  very  squalid  and  miserable;  nevertheless, 
adorned  with  a  gaudy  exterior,  and  bearing,  painted  over  it  **  The 
Royal  Coronation  Pavilion/'  or  some  other  such  sounding  and  senseless 
title. 

This  place  used  to  be  densely  crowded  nightly — for  what  reason  I 
could  not  comprehend  till  I  went  there — and  that  by  the  lowest  classes 
of  the  population.  But  one  evening,  urged  by  the  spirit  of  adventure, 
I  paid  my  threepence  (the  price  of  admission  to  the  jptY/),  and  palling 
the  collar  of  my  pea*jacket  up  to  my  eyes,  and  the  shade  of  my  cap 
over  them,  entered,  and  leant  against  the  frail  wall  of  the  '^paviJion/' 
awaiting  the  curtain's  rise  in  the  midst  of  as  precious  a  pack  of  rap- 
scallions as  ever  patronised  the  drama,  or  hustled  an  honest  man. 
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Judge  of  my  surprise  and  delight  to  witness  a  very  tolerable  abridg- 
ment of  Lee*8  tragedy  of  **  Alexander  the  Great,''  performed  in  a 
style  as  much  superior  to  that  of  the  patent  theatre  as  one  could  sup- 
pose the  productions  of  a  starving,  poor-devil  author  to  those  of  a 
literary  duke.  The  man  that  played  Alexander  particularly  struck  me 
— indeed  riveted  my  attention. 

Him  it  was  I  now  recognised  in  my  patient.  But  it  was  not  till 
long  after  that  I  gathered  so  much  of  his  history  as  to  be  able  to  put 
together  the  events  of  the  foregoing  tale. 

On  his  next  visit  I  mention^  to  him  that  I  had  seen  him  play. 

He  looked  confused,  and  asked  ''  Where  ?" 

I  told  him,  and  with  a  pitiful  laugh  he  confessed  it.  I  then  entered 
into  a  highly  favourable  criticism  on  his  style  of  acting,  which  was  cer- 
tainly equal  to  any  thing  I  had  up  to  that  period  seen.  He  was 
pleased,  and  immediately  commenced  to  roe  an  analysis  and  compa- 
rison of  the  playing  of  Kean,  Young,  young  Kean,  Macready,  Wal- 
lack,  and  other  modern  actors.  One  sentence  will  give  an  idea  of 
this. 

''  But  of  them  all,*'  continued  he,  ^'  Kean  stands  alone  as  the  sun 
among  the  planets.  Some  come  near  him,  and  partake  of  his  warmth 
and  brightness — as  his  son — who  is  yet  but  in  the  proportion  of  Mer- 
curius  to  the  orb  himself.  Others  are  distant,  pale,  and  frigid — as 
Macready,  and  the  imitators  of  him,  who  form  the  Uranus  and  his 
satellites  of  this  new  system  of  theatrical  starring.  If  I  were  desired 
to  name  the  greatest  geniuses  of  my  time,  I  would  enrol  Bonaparte, 
Pitt,  Byron,  Brougham,  and  Kean — the  warrior,  statesman,  poet,  ora- 
tor, and  actor !" 

These  sentences,  which  have  dwelt  unaltered  on  my  memory,  will 
give  a  notion  of  the  man,  his  thoughts,  and  language. 

In  concluding,  he  told  me  that  if  I  could  relish  the  study  of  character 
under  very  peculiar  modifying  circumstances,  I  sh6uld  come  to  the 
stage-door  of  the  booth  any  evening,  and  he  would  be  most  happy  to 
introduce  me  to  his  fellow-strollers,  whom  I  should  discover  to  be  a 
very  different  sort  of  people  from  what  I  had  preconceived. 

That  very  evening  I  presented  myself  at  the  place,  and  being  imme- 
diately admitted,  found  myself  in  a  situation  of  certainly  a  novel 
nature. 

After  being  introduced  to  the  various  members  of  the  troop,  I  took 
up  my  station  close  to  the  prompter's  desk  (a  piece  of  rough- sawn 
plank),  and  looked  past  the  edge  of  the  scanty  curtain  upon  the  sea 
of  heads  outside,  whose  murmuring  filled  my  ears  loudly  as  the  dash 
of  waves. 

The  play  was  to  be  the  "  Iron  Chest,"  and  we  only  waited  the  ar- 
rival of  Sir  Edward  Mortimer  to  begin.  At  length  in  he  rushed  quite 
intoxicated.  Nevertheless,  as  he  was  a  chief  attraction,  he  was  hur- 
riedly dressed  behind  a  large  spare  scene  which  enclosed  a  corner 
by  way  of  tiring-room,  and  forthwith  thrust  upon  the  stage  to  per- 
form. 

The  exhibition  was  most  humiliating.  The  audience— such  as  it 
was,  shrieked,  hissed,  and  execrated,  and  throwing  stones,  sticks,  and 
turf  upon  the  stage,  would  not  suffer  it  to  go  on.  Upon  this  the  ma- 
nager of  the  concern,  a  fellow  of  Herculean  proportions^  caught  his 
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tr&g^dian  off,  and  dashed  him  down  upon  a  large  property-chest,  where 
he  immediately  fell  into  a  deep  slumber.  Then  going  on  himself,  he 
played  the  part  out  in  a  dress  in  which,  as  a  countryman,  he  was  to 
sing  '*  Cherry-cheek'd  Patty*'  between  the  pieces. 

Disgusted,  I  was  about  to  withdraw  as  soon  as  the  fall  of  the  curtain 
allowed  me  to  cross  the  stage  to  the  door,  but  I  was  stopped  by  the 
manager. 

*<  I  beg  your  pardon,  young  doctor,"  said  he,  **  you  have  come  to 
see  Frank  play.  He  has  rather  too  much  in  him  just  now;  bat  if 
you  will  wait  till  next  houses*  I  can  promise  you  will  hear  thunder,  and 
no  mistake.  A  glass  of  hot-with  will  by  that  time  just  bring  him  bang 
up  to  the  mark." 

Judging  it  would  be  most  prudent  and  safe  under  the  circumstances 
to  conceal  my  feelinp  and  acquiesce,  I  remained,  and  amused  myself 
between  the  '<  houses"  by  conversing  with  the  diflerent  members  of  the 
troop.  I  found  them  to  be  a  curious,  well-informed,  witty,  dissipated, 
careless — I  was  going  to  write — abandoned  set,  but  that  would  be  much 
stronger  than  the  truth. 

The  leading  comedian  was  just  such  another  as  Merrick.  He  was  a 
Scotchman,  and  had  been  a  favourite  at  the  metropolitan  and  provincial 
theatres  of  that  country,  but  liquor  had  been  his  bane,  and  made  him 
what  he  now  was. 

At  length  the  immense  booth  was  emptied,  and  again  refilled  to  over- 
flowing, and  it  was  time  the  curtain  should  rise. 

Thereupon  the  manager,  compounding  a  strong  glass  of  hot  gin-and- 
water,  roused  up  his  tragedy  hero,  and  administered  the  potion.  The 
effect  was  electrical.  Immediately  he  came  up  to  me,  took  my  hand, 
addressed  me  with  perfect  politeness — (ay,  that  he  did,  though  you 
may  grin),  then  went  upon  the  stage,  and  played  the  character  of  Sir 
Edward  in  a  more  masterly  manner  than  ever  I  have  seen  it  done  be- 
fore or  since. 

I  was  much  pleased — ^the  spectators  were  in  raptures,  and  Merrick,  his 
eye  lighted  up  by  the  embers  of  his  expiring,  and  all  but  extinct  genius, 
appeared  to  exult  with  all  the  pride  of  conscious  merit  in  the  applause 
of  even  such  an  audience. 

After  the  performance  of  "  Luke  the  Labourer,"  with  which  the  en- 
tertainments concluded,  we  all  adjourned  to  a  neighbouring  tavern,  and 
finished  the  evening  as  none  but  a  student  of  medicine  could,  and 
even  he  in  no  other  society  save  that  of  ruined  but  not  despairing 
actors. 

About  three  or  four  days  after  this  he  again  made  his  appearance  at 
the  dispensary,  but  in  a  most  deplorable  state.  His  arm,  from  the 
shoulder  down,  was  one  mass  of  that  inflammation  called  Saint  An- 
thony's fire. 

By  the  surgeon's  desire,  I  proceeded  to  question  him,  with  the  view 
to  elucidate  how  he  had  come  by  this.  After  he  had  answered  some  of 
my  interrogations,  I  asked, 

"  You  have  been  exposed  to  cold  and  wet,  have  you  not  V* 

*  Strollers  luually  perform  the  same  pieces  twice  or  thrice  over  in  one  evening 
— each  time  the  barn  or  booth  is  filled,  is  called  "  a  house,**  and  they  may  be  heazd 
talking  of  two  houses  of  five  pounds  each,  and  one  of  three  pounds,  or  such  a 
value.    This  note  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  uninitiated. 
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"  Yes." 

"Aiwithenight-air?" 

"  Yes — I  lay  in  the  open  air  last  nigbt." 

«  What— in  the  rain  ?" 

"  Did  it  rain  ? — /  was  not  aware  of  that" 

"  Were  you  in  liquor — on  your  word  now,  Mr.  Merrick  ?" 

"  On  wy  honour^^no  !  It  was  the  first  time  I  have  been  really 
sober  for  years.** 

"  And  where  did  you  lie  out  in  such  a  night,  if  I  may  ask  V* 

**  In  Saint  Philip^s  churchyard  /**    And  turning  pale»  he  trembled. 

The  reader,  aware  of  circumstances  I  did  not  then  know,  will  here 
look  backward  in  the  tale. 

We  had  him  immediately  taken  into  the  hospital,  and  only  preserved 
his  life  by  extensive  incisions  into  the  diseased  limb.  He  was  delirious 
for  some  time,  during  which  he  continued  to  rave  vague,  unconnected 
passages  from  plays  and  poems ;  but  at  length  he  got  so  far  conva- 
lescent as  to  be  able  to  leave  the  hospital  for  a  day — a  liberty  he  ur- 
gently begged. 

He  did  not  return  in  the  evening,  but  about  four  days  after  was 
brought  back  by  his  brother-strollers,  raving  with  the  disease  denomi- 
nated delirium  tremens.  After  having  been  so  long  kept  by  the  disci- 
pline of  the  hospital  from  liquor,  his  craving  for  the  accustomed  stimulus 
had  become  unendurable,  and  he  had  quenched  it  with  one  uninter- 
rupted debauch,  the  result  of  which  was  the  state  he  was  now  in. 

The  reader  is  not  probably  aware  that  the  chief  characteristics  of 
this  disease  are  spectral  illusions  and  inability  to  sleep — the  latter, 
the  most  important,  seeing  that  as  soon  as  sleep  has  been  induced,  the 
patient*s  life  may  in  general  be  considered  safe. 

We  therefore  had  him  bestowed  in  a  small  ward  that  had  been  built 
behind  one  of  the  large  ones  into  which  it  opened.  This  was  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Back-Ward,  and  at  the  time  indicated,  was  un- 
tenanted— silent  and  solitary. 

A  strait-jacket  was  laced  upon  him,  a  fire  kindled  to  warm  the 
place,  and  after  the  administration  of  certain  remedies,  he  was  left,  a 
Burse  being  appointed  to  sit  by  and  watch  him. 

About  ten  o'clock,  that  night,  I  entered  the  outer- ward.  Here  I 
found  the  nurse  sitting  beside  her  sister  official,  chatting  by  the  fire. 
He  was  consequently  unattended. 

Groing  at  once  into  the  Back- Ward,  an  incident  befel  me  which  is  one 
of  the  very  few  I  have  experienced,  approaching  in  a  degree  to  the 
supernatural. 

You  have  remarked,  ]£ader>  that  on  going  into  a  room*  especially  a 
half-darkened  one  where  already  there  is  another  individual,  you  have 
a  vague,  indefinable  impression  that  there  is  somebody  there — ^a  per- 
ception almost  of  his  presence  before  his  figure  meets  your  eye,  or  the 
sound  of  his  breathing  or  movement  reaches  your  ear.  A  mesmerist 
i  knew,  said  that  this  resulted  from  an  equalization  of  the  magnetic 
fluid  between  the  bodies  of  yourself  and  the  other  individual.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  I  must  confess  I  have  frequently  experienced  the  phenomenon^ 
having  an  internal  feeling  of  the  vicinity  of  a  person  to  me  whom  my 
senses  had  not  yet  perceived.  I  do  not  say  that  this  presentiment 
always  occurs,  but  that  it  sometimes — nay,  often  happens,  though 
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it  is  possible  that  only  people  of  peculiar  turns  of  thought  may  ob- 
serve it. 

Now  on  entering  this  Back-Ward,  which  was  a  very  extensive,  lofty- 
roofed  apartment,  lighted  only  by  the  fire  and  a  single  lamp  suspended 
from  the  centre  of  the  ceiling,  I  had  this  unaccountable  notion — I  felt 
that  there  was  some  third  individual  there  besides  Merrick  and  myself. 
So  strong  was  the  idea,  that  1  had  an  angry  word  on  my  tongue  for 
whomsoever  it  might  be  that  was  thus  allowed,  by  the  negligence  of 
the  nurse,  to  intrude  upon  my  patient.  Bat  to  my  surprise,  on  the  in- 
stant that  I  looked  rightly  around,  there  was  really  no  being  there  save 
hin\  and  myself.  Thereupon  came  over  me  that  peculiar  feeling  for 
which  there  is  no  word  in  English,  but  which  the  Scotch  express  by  the 
term  **  eeriness."  This,  however,  was  increased  to  actual  terror  whea 
the  patient  said  quite  calmly  and  unconcemedly» 

"  You  need  not  go,  Lily, — 'tis  only  my  friend,  young  Doctor  D > 

an  excellent  judge  of  acting,  and  gifted  with  a  thorough  taste  for  the 
beauties  of  our  great  favourite  of  old — " 

All  this  while  he  was  staring  into  the  empty  air  behind  me — ^thea 
turning  to  me,  he  said  with  a  wan  smile, 

"Ah,  she  will  go.  Poor  thing,  she  was  always  so  shy.  Hark! — 
her  little  one^s  tiny  mournful  cry  as  she  carries  it  away  through  that 
outer  place  there,  but  that  will  not  much  trouble  her — her  heart  is  fixed 
so  firmly  on  another  object.  It's  a  pity  she  has  left,  but  I  shall  see  her 
to-night  at  the  Woodlands.** 

I  confess  I  trembled  with  awe  and  superstitious  dread — my  hair  stood 
up — I  felt  cold  and  weak. 

Nevertheless,  I  proceeded  to  administer  the  medicine  which  had 
been  the  occasion  of  my  visit,  and  which  was  a  preparation  of  opium 
applied  in  a  way  unintelligible  to  the  general  reader.  Yet  I  could  not 
consider  myself  safe  till,  emerging  hurriedly  into  the  main  ward,  I 
saw  the  patients  slumbering  around,  with  the  two  crones  of  nurses  maT'- 
muring  by  the  fire. 

But  it  was  not  to  end  thus.  About  midnight  one  of  these  wonan 
rushed  into  my  apartment  in  the  hospital,  and  informed  me  that 
Merrick  had  burst  from  his  strait-jacket,  and  having  made  his  wmj 
into  the  main  ward,  was  there  play-acting,  to  the  surprise  and 
affright  of  the  other  patients.  I  hastily  donned  some  clothes,  and  goiog 
to  the  place,  found  the  house-surgeon,  who  had  been  called  before  me, 
already  there. 

He  was  standing  regarding,  from  a  safe  distance,  our  patient,  who, 
attired  in  the  dress  of  the  house,  and  with  his  strait-jacket  fantastically 
disposed  around  him  in  the  manner  of  a  theatrical  costume,  was  mov- 
ing rapidly,  but  with  tottering,  about  the  floor,  reciting  a  medley  of 
disjointed  passages  from  different  plays. 

All  around  the  large,  dimly-lighted  hall,  the  patients  in  their  strange- 
looking  white  dresses  and  cowls,  sat  up  in  their  beds,  which  most  of 
them  were  unable  to  get  away  from,  on  account  of  broken  limbs  or  other 
injuries,  their  pallid  faces  expressing  wonder  and  dismay  at  the  singular 
and  startling  scene  that  was  enacting  before  them. 

Merrick  appeared  very  weak — he  staggered  every  now  and  tbeo, 
and  his  voice  faltered,  but  his  eye  was  brilliant  with  an  unnatural  fiie, 
a  he  went  on  declaiming— 
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**  The  wounds  that  pained — the  wounds  tliat  murdered  me, 
Were  given  before.     I  was  already  dead. 
This  only  marks  my  body  for  the  grave.*^ 

Oh  my  fair  star,  I  shall  be  shortly  with  thee. 
What  means  this  deadly  dew  upon  my  forehead, 
My  heart,  too,  heaves— f 

Oh  thou,  my  love,  my  wife. 
Death  that  hath  sucked  the  honey  of  thy  breath, 
Uath  bad  no  power  yet  upon  thy  beauty .{ 

Sofl  you,  a  word  or  two  before  you  go- 
When  you  shall  these  unlucky  deeds  relate. 
Speak  of  me  as  I  am — nothing  extenuate, 
Nor  set  down  aught  in  malice — then  must  you  speak 
Of  one  not  easily  jealous — but  whose  hand. 
Like  the  base  Indian,  threw  a  pearl  away 
Richer  than  all  his  tribe — of  one  whose  subdued  eyes. 
Albeit  unused  to  the  melting  mood. 
Drop  tears  as  fast  as  the  Arabian  trees 
Their  medicinal  gum."} 

He  fell  to  the  floor. 

The  rest  is  silence !  || 

"  Very  well  acted,  Mr.  Merrick,"  said  the  house-surgeons  as  we 
caaght  his  hands ;  *'  having  played  out  your  part,  you  bad  better  go 
to  bed  now.     Bless  me,  he  is  asleep  already  T* 

«  Yes,"  said  I,  "  he  sleeps  well  after  life's  fitful  fever. — He  is 
dead !" 


RONDEAU. 

To-DAY,  it  is  my  natal  day. 
And  threescore  years  have  pass*d  away, 
While  Time  has  turn'd  to  silver-gray 

My  hairs. 

Pursuing  pleasure,  love,  and  fun, 
A  longish  course  I've  had  to  run, 
And,  thanks  to  Fortune  I  have  won 

My  hares. 

But  DOW,  exhausted  in  the  race. 
No  longer  I  can  go  the  pace, 
And  others  must  take  up  the  chase — 

My  heirs! 


T.  H. 


♦  "Revenge."  t  "  Alexander  the  Great,"  %  " Romeo  and  Juliet.' 

§  "  OtheUa"  |1  "  Hamlet" 
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THE  BARNABYS  IN  AMERICA. 

BY  MRS.  TROLLOPB. 

Chap.  XXXI. 

No  sooner  were  John  Williams  and  his  loving  wife  left  to  themselves 
by  the  departure  of  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby,  after  one  of  the  longest  and 
most  confidential  tea-drinkings  ever  indulged  in,  than  they  exchanged 
looks  full  of  pleasant  meaning ;  and  while  the  gentle  woman  sat  silent 
from  habitual  reverence  to  her  husband,  the  thoughtful  man  sat  silent 
too  for  some  short  space,  feeling  half  afraid  of  committing  a  folly  by 
expressing  how  very  greatly  he  was  pleased  by  the  adventure  which 
had  befallen  them. 

At  length,  however,  the  smiling  silence  was  broken  by  his  saying, 
"  Tell  me,  Rachel,  without  fear  or  favour,  what  dost  thee  think  of  our 
new  acquaintance  V 

Thus  encouraged  Rachel  Williams  meekly  replied,  **  I  rejoice  because 
I  see  thee  rejoice,  John  Williams,  at  finding  that  one  has  come  among  us 
who  takes  to  heart  the  cause  of  the  oppressed  negro ;  but  the  joy  of 
xny  own  heart  would  be  more  full,  and  my  confidence  in  the  promised 
good  more  firm,  if  this  help  and  aid  came  not  in  so  gaudy  a  clothing. 
Besides,  I  think  not  that  it  is  quite  seemly,  John  Williams,  to  see  a 
woman  of  such  ripened  age  with  ringlets  and  love-locks  fluttering  with 
every  breeze  that  blows.  But  if  thee  dost  tell  me  that  this  is  pre- 
judice, John  Williams,  it  shall  go  hard  with  me  but  I  will  amend 
it,  and  for  the  future  see  only  the  woman's  purpose,  and  not  the  wo- 


man.'' 


*'  No,  Rachel,  no,*'  replied  the  worthy  quaker ;  **  I  should  be  loath 
that  thy  dutiful  submission  to  thy  husband's  word  should  be  put  to  so 
hard  a  trial,  or  that  thy  faithful  love  should  cost  thee  thy  honest  judg- 
ment. I  like  not  the  aged  Englishwoman's  love-locks  better  than  thee 
dost,  my  good  Rachel ;  but  shall  we  quarrel  with  the  help  that  the  Lord 
hath  sent  us,  because  it  comes  in  a  shape  that  is  not  comely  to  our  eyes  ? 
What  need  is  there  that  this  foreign  woman- writer  should  be  as  goodly 
and  as  gracious  in  my  sight  as  thee  art,  Rachel  ?  With  her  looks  we 
have  little  to  do ;  but  trust  me,  if  she  knows  how  to  write,  she  comes 
amongst  us  armed  with  a  power  which  we  who  have  a  battle  to  fight 
would  do  wrong  to  treat  lightly.  This  power  she  frankly  offers  to 
range  on  our  side,  and  in  my  judgment  it  would  be  folly  to  reject  it. 
How  it  comes  to  pass  I  know  not,  Rachel,"  continued  John  Williams^ 
after  pausing  a  minute  or  two  in  meditation,  '*  but  certain  it  is,  that 
notwithstanding  all  the  abuse  and  belittling  which  the  Union  from 
Georgia  to  Maine  pours  forth  without  ceasing  against  the  old  country, 
notwithstanding  all  this,  there  is  not  an  English  goose-quill  that  can 
be  wagged  about  us,  right  or  wrong,  witty  or  dul|,  powerful  in  wisdom, 
or  mawkish  in  folly,  but  eveiy  man  Jonathan  in  the  States  is  rampant 
as  a  hungry  wolf  that  seeks  his  food  till  he  gets  hold  of  it,  and 
straightway  it  is  devoured  as  if  his  life  depended  upon  his  swallowing 
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the  whole  mess,  let  hitn  find  it  as  nauseous  as  he  may.  Such  being 
the  case,  Rachel,  it  behoves  those  who  like  us  have  undertaken  to  fight 
the  good  fight  in  the  cause  of  an  oppressed  race,  to  welcome  with  joy 
and  gladness  the  aid  of  every  English  pen  likely  to  be  bold  enough  to 
set  down  the  truth  in  this  matter.  If  the  best  written  treatise  that 
ever  was  penned  were  to  come  forth  to-morrow  in  favour  of  universal 
emancipation  by  John  Williams  of  Philadelphia,  thee  dost  know  right 
well,  Rachel,  that  it  would  only  go  to  line  trunks  and  wrap  candles. 
But  if  this  curlywigged  fat  lady,  verily  and  indeed  sets  to  work  and 
prints  a  volume  or  two  about  the  enormities  she  has  seen  in  the  Slave 
States  and  the  Christian  good  sense  she  will  be  able  to  listen  to  in  the 
Pree  ones,  we  know,  at  any  rate,  that  the  books  will  be  read,  and  that 
is  something,  Rachel." 

'*  Yes,  truly  is  it,**  replied  his  faithful  wife,  **  and  woe  betide  the 
folly  that  would  stop  so  godly  a  work,  because  its  agent  came  from  a 
foreign  land,  where  old  women  wear  unseemly  head-gear.  It  shall  not 
be  thy  wife,  John  Williams,  that  shall  show  any  such  untimely  atten- 
tion to  outward  apparel.'* 

''  Thee  speaks  even  as  I  expected  to  hear  thee,  Rachel,  after  the  first 
efiect  of  this  large  lady*s  finery  was  passed  off;  and  now,  dear  wife, 
we  will  go  on,  hand  in  hand  together,  in  helping  and  urging  forward 
the  good  work.** 

Such  being  the  state  in  which  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  had  left  the  minds 
of  her  quaker  friends,  it  scarcely  need  be  doubted  that  with  her  pene* 
trating  powers  of  observation,  she  took  her  leave  of  them,  ex- 
tremely well  satisfied  with  the  result  of  her  first  Philadelphian  expe- 
riment. 

It  was  not,  however,  without  a  pretty  considerable  degree  of  fatigue 
that  she  had  reached  the  point  at  which  she  had  aimed.  It  w  a  weary- 
ing, and  in  truth  a  very  exhausting  occupation  to  go  on  through  a 
whole  evening  labouring  to  appear  precisely  what  you  are  not,  and  so 
perseveringly  had  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  done  this  during  the  hours  she 
had  passed  with  the  good  quakers,  that  when  she  reached  her  own 
room  she  idould  not  resist  the  temptation  of  going  immediately  to  bed 
and  to  sleep,  although  the  major  was  not  yet  returned  from  his  search 
after  sporting  men  and  a  billiard- table,  and  although  she  felt  not  a 
little  impatient  to  report  progress  to  him.  But  nature  would  have  her 
vay,  and  for  that  night  Major  Allen  Barnaby  heard  nothing  from  the 
lips  of  his  admirable  wife  but  her  snoring. 

Less  silent  and  less  sleepy  were  the  pair  that  occupied  the  chamber 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  corridor.  It  is  quite  time  that  the  conver- 
sation which  demonstrated  the  consequences  of  their  evening  at  the 
theatre  should  now  be  recorded,  as  the  results  which  followed  upon  it 
came  so  quickly,  that  I  may  otherwise  be  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
narrating  effects  first  and  their  causes  after. 

^' And  if  you  will  do  just  exactly  what  you  have  said,  my  own  beau- 
tiful darling,"  exclaimed  Madame  Tornorino,  as  soon  as  the  door  of 
their  sleeping  apartment  was  closed,  "  I  will  love  and  dote  upon  you 
as  long  as  ever  I  live.  And  won*t  we  have  fun,  Don?  and  won't  we 
make  the  old  ones  stare  ?  And,  I  say,  Tornorino,  won't  we  enjoy 
eating,  and  drinking,  and  waking,  and  sleeping,  without  being  obliged 
to  care  a  cent  for  any  body,  and  with  money  of  our  very  own,  own,  own. 
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without  saying  thankye  for  it,  to  any  mortal  living?  Won't  it  be  fun, 
Torni  ?" 

"  I  no  contradict  you,  ma  belle,"  returned  Tomorino.  "  It  would 
be  fun,  if  fun  means  bien  beau,  to  do  what  we  like,  sans  contredit  from 
nobody.  But  we  must  tink,  my  beautiful  Pati,  vraiment  we  must 
link  considerable  before  we  give  up  the  papa  and  the  mamma  and  all 
that  they  have  got  to  make  us  pardon  quelques  disagremens." 

"  Don't  be  an  idiot,  Don,"  replied  his  animated  wife.  "  Upon  my 
life  and  soul,  Tomorino,  if  you  do  turn  out  a  coward  and  a  fool,  I  will 
run  away  from  you  as  sure  as  my  name's  Patty.  Do  you  think  I 
don't  know  the  papa  and  the  mamma,  as  yon  call  them,  better  than 
you  do  ?  And  do  you  think  I  want  to  creep  about  half-starved  as  you 
used  to  do  in  London,  my  fine  Don  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it*  I  promise  ye. 
What  the  old  ones  have  got,  I  shall  have,  you  may  depend  upon  that, 
let  me  do  what  I  will  to  affront  them — and  I  won't  be  kept  in  leading- 
strings  any  longer,  I  tell  you.  So  just  choose  between  living  with  me 
or  without  me.  I  will  go  on  the  stage,  Tomorino,  that's  the  long 
and  the  short  of  it,  in  one  word.  If  you  choose  to  stand  by  me,  good ; 
that  is  what  I  shall  like  best,  because,  as  you  know,  I  dote  upon  you 
so ;  but  if  you  plague  me  the  least  bit  in  the  world  by  way  of  making 
me  give  up  the  scheme,  I'll  run  away  from  you  before  you  can  say 
Jack  Robinson." 

"  No,  no,  no,  my  Pati  beauty,"  replied  her  husband,  with  a 
very  tender  caress,  *'  I  shot  myself  directly  if  you  run  away  your 
beauty  from  me,  I  will  indeed." 

*'  And  will  you  let  me  go  upon  the  stage  without  trying  to^coax  me 
out  of  it  ?"  said  Patty,  shaking  her  head  expressively. 

*'  Yes»  my  angel,  I  will ;  only  I  would  not  have  no  pleasure  at  all,  if 
we  were  only  to  get  on  just  as  I  did  once  before  by  myself  when  I  trkd 
in  the  OTchestra  of  Drury  Lane.  I  was  very  much  near  starving,  my 
Pati !"  said  poor  Tomorino,  mournfully. 

*'  Stuff  and  nonsense,  darling,"  replied  his  wife ;  '*  you  in  the  or- 
chestra of  Drary  Lane  was  one  thing,  and  I  on  the  stage  at  Philadel- 
phia shall  be  another.  Besides,  I  tell  you,  Don,  that  pap  would  no 
more  bear  to  see  me  want  any  thing  than  he  would  bear  to  want  it 
himself.  Mamma  likes  me  well  enough,  I  believe,  and  is  as  proud  of 
me  as  a  peacock  is  of  his  tail ;  but  pap  is  my  sheet-anchor,  and  as  I 
must  know  him  rather  better  than  you,  Mr.  Don,  I'll  just  beg  you  not 
to  trouble  me  any  more  by  talking  of  starvation  and  such  like  agree- 
able conversation,  for  it's  what  I  most  abominate;  and  I'll  just 
trouble  you  to  remember  that  if  you  please,  and  never  let  me  hear  such 
a  word  again  as  long  as  you  live." 

The  amiable  Tornorino  did  but  mutter  one  little  word  or  two  under 
his  breath,  which  would  have  signified,  if  interpreted,  that  he  thought  he 
knew  Major  Allen  Barnaby  as  well  as  most  people,  and  then  he 
pledged  the  honour  of  an  hidalgo  that  his  charming  Patty  should  never 
again  be  tormented  by  any  vulgar  doubts  or  fears  on  the  subject  of 
daily  bread :  and  then  they  proceeded  to  discuss  in  the  most  animated 
and  agreeable  manner  what  sort  of  dress  would  best  become  the  fair 
debutante^  and  this  most  important  question  decided,  that  of  charac- 
ter followed  after ; — in  short  half  the  night  was  passed  in  arranging  the 
preliminaries  of  Madame  Tornorino's  appearance  upon  the  Philaidel- 
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phian  stage,  which  she  felt  confident  would  terminate  her  tiresome  de- 
pendance  upon  **  Pa  and  Ma/'  and  make  both  her  fortune  and  fashion 
for  ever." 

^'  Pa  and  Ma,"  meanwhile,  were  on  their  parts  as  meritoriously  in- 
tent upon  turning  their  talents  to  account  as  their  enterprising  daugh- 
ter, and  the  early  dawn  found  them  in  very  animated  discussion  upon 
the  best  mode  of  effecting  this. 

The  major  had  returned  from  his  search  after  ^^  some  opening  in  his 
own  way"  in  very  ill-humour  with  the  noble  city  of  Philadelphia*  de- 
claring that  since  he  was  bom  he  had  never  seen  such  a  collection  of 
broad-brimmed  quizzes ;  and  as  to  billiards,  they  know  no  more  about 
it  than  so  many  children. 

**  Then  you  should  be  the  more  rejoiced,  my  dear,  that  I  am  likely  to 
make  a  good  thing  of  it,"  replied  his  wife,  after  very  attentively  listen- 
ing to  this  melancholy  account.  '*  if  they  don't  know  much  about 
billiards,  they  do  about  books ;  and  the  broad-brims  have  their  eyes 
open  wide  enough,  I  promise  you,  on  the  enormous  importance  of  se- 
curing on  their  side  a  person  who  is  master  of  the  pen,  or  mistress 
either,  my  dear,  if  you  like  the  phrase  better." 

**  That  is  all  vastly  well,  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby,"  replied  the  major, 
giving  way  to  the  rather  strong  feeling  of  iil-humour  which  his  own 
abortive  attempts  had  generated.  *'  It  is  vastly  well  for  you  to  stmt 
and  crow  because  you  find  a  parcel  of  idiots  ready  to  be  gulled  by 
all  the  rhodomontade  nonsense  you  are  pleased  to  talk  to  them ;  bat 
will  that  enable  us  all  to  go  on  living  in  the  style  we  have  lately  been 
used  to?" 

''  I  never  talk  to  you  when  you  are  in  a  passion,  my  dear,"  returned 
Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby,  composedly,  *'  for  I  know  it  does  not  answer." 

'*  God  knows,  my  dear,  I  don't  want  you  to  talk,"  was  the  conjugal 
f^ly ;  "  what  I  do  want  is  that  you  should  understand  that  f  mean  to 
be  off,  and  the  sooner  the  better,  for  the  place  seems  to  be  about 
equally  dull,  costly,  and  unprofitable— so  you  may  set  about  pack- 
ing as  soon  as  you  will.  I  shall  be  ready  to  start  to-morrow  at  the 
very  latest." 

Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  remained  silent  for  a  minute  or  two>  but  the 
iMiuse  was  not  altogether  occasioned  by  obedience  to  her  husband's 
bint ;  she  was  balancing  in  her  able  mind,  during  the  interval,  the  com- 
parative advantages  of  trusting  to  a  good  breakfast  to  ameliorate  his 
ill-humour,  or  of  disregarding  his  uncourteous  wnh  for  silence,  and 
pouring  forth  upon  him  at  once  the  brilliant  history  of  her  last  night's 
success.  Being  a  little  afraid  of  him  when  he  was  in  a  passion  (which  to 
do  him  justice  did  not  often  happen),  it  is  most  likely  that  she  would 
have  chosen  the  former  course,  bad  he  not  suddenly  said  when  pre- 
paring to  leave  the  room, 

**  There  is  no  good  in  mincing  the  matter,  I  shall  go  at  once  and 
tell  Mrs.  Simcoe  that  we  don't  much  like  the  place,  and  mean  to  be  off 
to-morrow." 

"  Nay,  then,  I  can  keep  silent  no  longer,  Donny !"  exclaimed  my 
heroine,  in  the  most  Siddonian  tone  imaginable.  "  You  know  not  what 
you  say,  major — you  know  not  what  you  are  about  to  do !  Alas !  how 
weak  and  wilful  is  the  mind  of  man  I  How  short,  how  very  short  a  time 
ago  was  it,  that  you  vowed  you  never  would  decide  on  any  thing,  with- 
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out  consulting  me  1  Yet  now,  because  you  cannot  find  a  society  of 
black— of  gentlemen,  who  might  be  quite  as  likely  to  win  money  as 
to  lose  it,  you  resolutely  tell  me  that  you  are  determined  to  leave  the 
place,  though  I  have  every  reason  on  earth  to  believe  that  I  may  speedily 
raise  a  very  considerable  sum  here.*' 

Major  Allen  Barnaby  was  by  no  means  the  most  unreasonable  man 
in  the  world,  and  therefore  instead  of  bouncing  out  of  the  room  upon 
bearing  these  reproaches,  he  turned  round  while  in  the  very  act  of 
leaving  it,  and  said  with  something  almost  approaching  to  a  smile, 

"  Come  along  then,  wife,  sit  down,  and  tell  me  all  about  it  at  once; 
but  don*t  make  it  very  long,  there*s  a  good  soul." 

This  uncivil  restraint  upon  her  eloquence  was  certainly  painful ;  ne- 
vertheless Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  knew  better  than  to  notice  it, — nay,  she 
even  complied  with  the  rude  condition  upon  which  she  had  been  per- 
mitted to  unburden  her  full  heart,  and  did  so  as  succinctly  as  possible, 
only  permitting  herself,  after  concluding  her  statement,  to  say, 

"Now  then.  Major  Allen  Barnaby,  I  leave  it  to  you  to  decide 
whether  the  chance  of  profit  is  greater  from  our  remaining  among  these 
very  particularly  rich  people,  who  are  ready  to  worship  the  very 
ground  I  tread  upon,  or  from  our  setting  off  again  upon  a  wild-goose 
chase  in  the  hope  of  meeting  some  fool  or  other  who  may  be  cajoled 
into  losing  money  to  you." 

"  I  should  vote  for  the  staying,  beyond  all  doubt*  wife,"  replied  the 
mollified  major,  '<  if  you  could  but  contrive  to  make  me  see  my  way 
through  all  the  theeing  and  thouing  you  have  been  so  amusingly  re- 
peating to  me,  and  to  the  solid  cash  that  you  expect  to  find  at  the 
end  of  it.  We  want  the  ready ^  wife — ^the  cash,  the  rhino,  the  Spanish 
wheels,  as  they  call  their  sprawling  dollars,  and  unless  you  can  manage 
to  clutch  this,  1*11  tell  you  fairly  that  I  would  not  give  a  gooseberry  for 
all  their  civility ;  because,  my  dear,  I  don't  know  any  stock  in  any  land 
that  I  can  buy  into  with  it." 

*'  Major  Allen  Barnaby,"  replied  his  wife,  after  having  listened  to  him 
in  resolute  silence  till  he  had  ceased  to  speak,  "  wise  as  you  are,  yon 
don't  know  the  value  of  ready  money,  one  bit  better  than  I  do.  That 
No.  I.  comes  first,  I  well  know,  and  No.  2,  let  it  be  what  it  will  comes 
a  long  way  after  it.  So  you  need  not  talk  any  more,  if  you  please, 
about  giving  gooseberries  in  return  for  such  breakfasts  and  dinners  as 
we  got  at  Big^Gang  Bank.  But,  in  justice  to  my  own  honest  earnings, 
I  think  it  is  but  fair  to  remind  you  that  you  do  love  a  good  dinner. 
Major  Allen  Barnaby,  and  that  the  getting  it,  day  after  day,  as  you  did 
from  the  Beanchamps,  and  capital  good  lodgings  into  the  bargain  for 
nothing,  will  save  dollars,  if  it  does  not  make  them." 

*^  All  quite  true,  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby,"  returned  her  spouse,  mi- 
micking a  little  her  Siddonian  dignity  of  tone.  '*  But,  nevertheless,  you 
must  please  to  observe  that  at  this  present  moment,  we  are  not  one  single 
cent  the  richer  for  all  your  palavering  with  the  slave-holders^  but  that 
my  little  games  of  piquet  and  ecarte  have  left  their  traces  very  comfort- 
ably in  my  pocket-book." 

**  And  much  you  would  have  enjoyed  the  comfort,  Donny,"  said  his 
wife,  relaxing  into  a  laugh,  <'  if  I  had  declined  the  poisoning,  and  left 
you  to  abide  the  second  settling  of  your  play  *account  with  the  Ho- 
nourable Mr.  Themistocles  Joseph  John  Hapford." 
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"  Yes,  my  dear/'  be  replied,  returning  her  laugh  :  **  your  poisoning 
was  first-rate  and  worth  ail  your  preaching,  you  may  take  my  word  for 
it.  And  once  for  all,  wife,  without  any  more  joking  or  squabbling 
about  the  matter,  you  must  make  up  your  mind  to  understand  that  it 
won't  suit  my  views,  to  go  on  travelling  through  the  country,  dressing 
as  fine  as  lords  and  ladies,  and  playing  agreeable  from  morning  to 
night,  without  getting  any  more  by  it  than  just  bed  and  board.  1  am 
not  so  young  as  I  was,  my  good  Barnaby,  and  I  feel  the  necessity  of 
looking  forward  a  little,  and  making  up  something  like  a  purse  against 
old  age  and  a  rainy  day.  If  I  find  that  they  are  too  much  in  my  own  way 
here,  I'll  be  o£F  to  Madrid,  or  to  Paris,  or  Baden-Baden.  It's  all  one  to 
me.  I  really  don't  care  the  value  of  a  straw  in  what  kingdom  of  the 
earth  I  set  up  my  coining-machine,  but  coin,  I  must,  wife,  somewhere 
or  other.  If  you  will  be  so  obliging  as  to  give  me  the  pleasure  of  your 
company  through  all  these  possible  ins-and-outs  by  sea  and  by  land,  of 
course  I  shall  be  delighted :  but  if  you  unhappily  decline  it,  and 
prefer  remaining  here,  writing  books  for  and  against  negro  slavery,  I 
am  sorry  to  say  it,  but  1  shall  be  under  the  necessity  of  sacrificing 
your  charming  society,  and  setting  ofiT  without  you." 

"  And  your  daughter,  sir  ?"  said  his  wife,  not  a  little  provoked  at 
the  tone  of  this  long  harangue  ;  '*  may  I  take  the  liberty  of  asking  if 
you  intend  to  make  her  one  of  your  travelling  party?" 

*'  Why,  yes,  my  dear,  I  certainly  think  I  shall.  Tornorino  is  very 
useful  to  me,  and  I  rather  suspect  that  he  would  think  it  more  profit- 
able to  be  in  partnership  with  me  than  with  you." 

**  This  is  ail  waste  of  time,  major,"  said  his  wife,  suddenly  resuming 
her  usual  tone.  "  Will  you  agree  to  allow  me  one  day's  trial  with 
these  quakers?  If  the  ready,  the  cash,  the  rhino,  the  Spanish  wheels 
that  you  talk  about  do  not  appear  tolerably  ready  and  certain,  I  will 
agree  to  set  off  with  you  in  whatever  direction  you  like  to  go.  Only 
one  day  I    If  I  fail  I  will  be  ready  to  start  by  this  time  to-morrow." 

«'  Then  to  this  time  to-morrow  I  give  you,"  he  replied.  "  But  re- 
member, my  dear,  your  proofs  of  success  must  be  pretty  substantial 
before  I  accept  them." 

"  Agreed,"  was  her  short  reply. 

And  Mrs.  Simcoe's  breakfast-bell  making  itself  heard  at  the  same 
moment,  they  left  their  room  together,  meeting  the  Don  and  his  lady  on 
the  top  of  the  stairs;  and  then,  with  every  appearance  of  family  con- 
fidence and  harmony,  they  descended  to  the  eating-parlour  together. 

Chap.  XXXII. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  general  breakfast-eating  was  performed 
at  the  usual  American  pace,  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  was  the  first  who  had 
finished  the  meal  and  quitted  the  table. 

The  departure  of  one  or  two  of  the  boarders  had  caused  an  altera- 
tion in  the  juxtaposition  of  those  who  remained,  and  Mrs.  Allen  Bar- 
naby was  no  longer  seated  next,  to  her  friend,  John  Williams.  But  this 
change  was  by  no  means  disagreeable  to  her ;  she  felt  that  the  time 
for  mere  chit-chat  was  past,  however  skilfully  she  might  manage  it, 
and  therefore  rather  rejoiced  at  than  regretted  the  necessity  of  suffer- 
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\n%  the  good  quaker  to  eat  his  morning  meal  in  peace.  Tet,  even 
while  divided  by  the  whole  length  of  the  table  from  her  new  friends, 
she  had  found  means  to  propitiate  further  their  good  opinion  by  the 
greatly-improved  fashion  of  her  garments. 

During  the  whole  of  the  conversation  with  her  husband  which  has 
been  recorded  above,  her  fingers  had  been  notably  and  most  ingeniously 
employed  in  altering  a  variety  of  little  ornamental  decorations  which 
she  thought  were  more  elegant  than  prudent.  From  her  morning 
gown  she  abstracted  every  bow,  together  with  a  deep  trimming  of  very 
broad  imitation  black  lace  from  the  cape  of  it,  which  lefl  this  addition 
to  her  grave-coloured  silk-dress  of  such  very  moderate  dimensions  as 
entirely  to  change  its  general  effect*  and  to  give  to  her  appearance  a 
snug  sort  of  succinct  tidiness,  such  as  it  had  probably  never  exhibited 
before. 

The  cap  she  selected  for  the  occasion  was  one  which  owed  almost 
all  its  Barnabian  grace  to  a  very  roagni6cent  wreath  of  crimson  roses, 
which  ran  twiningly  and  caressingly  round  the  front  of  it,  and  these  being 
removed  by  the  simple  operation  of  withdrawing  a  few  pins^  left  as  de- 
cent a  cap  as  any  one  would  wish  to  see. 

Of  her  half-dozen  luxuriously-curling  ''  fronts,"  she  chose  the  least 
copious  and  the  least  curling,  and  having  bedewed  it  with  water  from 
a  sponge,  induced  its  flowing  meshes  to  repose  themselves  upon  her 
forehead  with  a  trim  tranquillity  that  might  have  befltted  a  Magdalen. 
It  was  thus  that  she  now  encountered  the  friendly  eyes  of  John  Wil- 
liams and  his  wife  Rachel ;  and  as  it  never  entered  into  the  imagination 
of  either  of  them  that  the  foreign  lady  should  have  thus  metamor- 
phosed herself  to  please  them,  they  felt,  particularly  the  worthy  Ra- 
chel, some  disagreeable  twinges  of  conscience  at  rememb^ing  the 
scoffing  remarks  that  had  been  made  on  the  love-locks,  when  it  now 
seemed  evident  that  it  must  have  been  mere  carelessness  or  accident* 
rather  than  design,  which  had  occasioned  the  superfluous  hair  to  flow 
so  wantonly. 

It  was  therefore  with  even  more  than  the  hoped-for  degree  of  gentle 
kindness  that  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby's  proposal  of  paying  them  a  visit  in 
their  own  drawing-room  was  received,  and  ten  o'clock  precisely  was 
named  as  the  hour  at  which  they  should  be  waiting  to  welcome  her. 
That  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  was  punctual  need  not  be  doubted.  Much 
indeed  depended  upon  this  interview.  If  she  failed  now,  she  felt  that 
she  was  pledged  to  give  up  the  authorship  scheme,  from  which  she 
not  only  still  anticipated  much  substantial  profit,  but  which  had 
already  given  her  so  much  delightful  gratification,  that  the  thought  of 
abandoning  it  was  inexpressibly  painful  to  her  feelings.  Her  hopes, 
however,  so  completely  outweighed  her  fears,  that  it  was  witli  a  de- 
lightful consciousness  of  power,  and  the  most  cheering  anticipations 
of  success,  that  she  gave  her  soft  quaker-like  tap-tap  at  the  quaker*s 
door. 

'*  Come  in,'*  was  uttered  in  the  very  gentlest  of  tones*  and  in  the 
next  moment  my  greatly  altered  heroine  stood  in  straight-haired  come- 
liness before  the  meekly  approving  eyes  of  her  new  acquaintance. 

*'  The  permission  to  wait  on  you  thus  early,"  she  began,  '^  is  a 
kindness  for  which  I  can  hardly  be  sufficiently  grateful,  for  the  work 
to  which  I  have  dedicated  myself  seems  to  press  upon  my  conscience. 
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I  feel  as  if  I  were  oot  laboaring  with  sufficient  devotion  and  energ;y  on 
that  which  may  perhaps  involve  the  happiness  of  thousands.  This  is 
an  awful  consideration,  my  dear  friends  !*' 

'*  Thee  art  right,  friend  Allen  Barnaby/'  replied  John  Williams. 
^'  It  is  in  this  manner  that  all  those  who  meddle  in  so  great  an  under- 
taking should  feel.  It  is  not  so  much  insensibility  to  their  frightful 
Bu£Ferings  which  the  poor  negroes  have  to  complain  of,  as  want  of  energy 
in  the  means  adopted  for  their  relief.  Tell  us  frankly  and  freely, 
good  friend,  what  may  be  the  difficulty  or  embarrassment  which  is 
most  likely  to  impede  thy  process,  and  I  pledge  to  thee  the  word  of 
an  honest  man,  that  if  John  Williams  can  remove  it,  it  shall  be  re- 
moved." 

These  were  not  words  to  be  listened  to  with  indifference  by  Mrs. 
Allen  Barnaby.  She  was  indeed  considerably  more  delighted  than  she 
thought  fitting  to  express  ;  she  had  no  objection  to  appearing  grateful 
for  the  support  so  kindly  offered,  but  she  did  not  wish  that  the  quiet 
quakers  should  perceive  all  the  triumphant  joy  and  gladnesss  that  she 
felt  throbbing  at  her  heart.  She  had  contrived  to  learn,  by  one  or  two 
intelligent  questions  addressed  to  Mrs.  Simcoe*s  Help,  that  John  Wil- 
liams had  very  ample  power  to  remove  all  such  embarrassments  and 
difficulties  as  at  present  beset  her,  and  had  he  not  now  pledged  his  ho- 
nourable quaker  word  to  use  in  her  behalf  what  power  he  had  ?  Now 
then  was  the  moment  of  projection  as  the  chemists  say,  now  then  was 
the  very  crisis  of  the  experiment  that  was  to  prove  whether  she  did 
indeed  possess  the  precious  secret  by  which  palaver  might  be  converted 
into  gold,  or  whether  she  must  henceforth  submit  to  the  degrading  po- 
sition of  a  merely  ornamental  appendage  to  her  more  highly-gifted 
husband's  establishment. 

She  preluded  the  answer  which  was  to  settle  this  important  question 
by  a  deep  sigh,  and  then  bending  forward  towards  the  little  work-table 
which  suppoited  the  scissors,  thimble,  cotton-reel,  and  narrow  morsel 
of  fine  lawn  upon  which  the  neat-handed  Rachel  had  been  employed 
when  she  entered,  she  remained  for  a  few  seconds  supporting  her  head 
upon  her  hand  in  silence.  Had  attention  been  wanting  in  her 
audience,  this  piteous  prelude  would  have  been  sure  to  command  it, 
and  when  at  length  she  spoke,  not  a  syllable  was  lost  on  either  John 
or  Rachel. 

'*It  is  inexpressibly  painful,"  said  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby,  slowly 
raising  herself  from  her  bending  attitude,  *'  to  submit  oneself  even  to 
the  dictates  of  duty  when  they  command  us  to  do,  or  to  say  any 
thing  that  may  be  misconstrued  into — alas  !  how  shall  I  find  a  word 
to  express  what  I  mean  that  shall  not  sound  too  harshly  ? — into  abusing 
the  generous  kindness  of  those  who  stretch  forth  the  hand  of  brotherly 
fellowship  to  assist  us !" 

"  Nay,  now  friend  Barnaby,  I  must  not  have  thee  speak  thus,"  inter- 
rupted John  Williams  with  the  most  expressive  intonation  of  befievo- 
lence.  '*  Remember  that  thy  work  is  our  work,  and  that  thought 
will  remove  at  once  all  such  idle  embarrassments  as  those  thee  speakest 
of." 

'*  Oh,  true !  most  true !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby,  with  reno- 
vated courage,  and  as  if  suddenly  conscious  that  she  had  no  feelings  of 
which  to  be  ashamed,  but  altogether  the  contrary.    '*  Never  again  will 
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I  give  way  to  tuch  weakness!  You  will  thea,  my  excellent  friends, 
listen  to  me  as  to  a  sister,  while  I  confess  to  yon  that  my  husband, 
devoted  to  roe  as  he  is,  and  kind  too  upon  most  points,  does  not  par- 
take the  enthusiasm  which  has  brought  me  to  this  noble,  but  misguided 
country." 

*^  Yea  !  verily !  It  is  then  as  I  feared,  Rachel !  But  take  courage, 
friend  Barnaby,  and  think  not  that  we  shall  be  the  less  inclined  to 
give  thee  assistance,  because  we  find  thee  wantest  it  more.  Thee 
speakest  well,  friend  Barnaby,  in  calling  this,  our  misguided  country, 
noble ;  and  well  pleased  am  I  to  find  that  thee  hast  clearness  of  judg- 
ment enough  to  see  that  it  is  indeed  noble ;  in  simple  truth,  friend 
Barnaby,  it  is  the  very  noblest  and  most  glorious  country  on  the  face  of 
God's  whole  earth  ;  and  thee  knowest  there  are  spots  on  the  sun.  But 
progress,  progress,  good  lady,  and  let  us  know  in  what,  and  how  far  it 
IS,  that  thy  husband  opposes  thy  purpose  ?" 

"  Perhaps,"  replied  my  heroine,mildly,  ''opposes  is  too  strong,  too  harsh 
a  word  to  use  when  speaking  of  the  conduct  of  Major  Allen  Barnaby. 
The  very  indulgence  which  induced  him  to  leave  his  own  country, 
where  his  highly-exalted  reputation  gives  him  a  position  so  peculiarly 
agreeable,  in  order  to  gratify  my  wish  of  visiting  this,  must  for  ever 
ensure  my  gratitude.  But  the  fact  is,  that  unfortunately  he  does  not 
see  this  momentous  question  concerning  negro  emancipation  in  the 
'  same  light  that  I  do;  so  strongly  do  we  differ,  indeed,  that  I  am  per- 
suaded, though  if  I  publish  upon  it,  he  will  never  come  forward  pub- 
licly  to  controvert  my  opinion,  yet,  that  if  I  should  not  do  so,  he^would 
be  exceedingly  likely  to  write  upon  the  other  side." 

*'  Indeed !"  exclaimed  John  Williams,  the  smooth  serenity  of  his 
countenance  a  little  ruffled  by  the  intelligence,  "  and  dost  thee  think 
him  capable  of  writing  a  work  likely  to  produce  any  great  effect?" 

"  It  is  strange  for  his  own  wife,  and  one  who  loves  him  too,  as  dearly 
as  I  do,  to  reply  to  such  a  question  with  regret,  because  it  is  only  pos- 
sible to  reply  to  it  in  the  affirmative,"  said  she.  "  He  has,  perhaps, 
the  most  powerful  talent  of  any  man  living  in  controversy.  His  wit, 
his  eloquence — oh,  it  is  something  magical !  and  like  many  others,  I 
believe,  who  are  thus  gifted,  he  certainly  has  pleasure  in  putting  down 
what  in  this  case  he  calls  popular  prejudice." 

••  This  is  heavy  news,  my  good  lady ;  very  heavy  news,  I  promise 
thee.  An  European  coming  to  this  country  and  publishing  a  powerful 
book  in  favour  of  negro  slavery  will  do  the  cause  more  harm  than  thee 
may'st  think  for.  The  strongest  weapon  which  we  have  got  to  use 
against  the  avarice  of  our  misguided,  but  high-minded  countrymen,  is 
the  universal  condemnation  of  Europe,  and  any  thing  tending  to 
weaken  that,  would  be  a  misfortune  indeed." 

'*  I  am  aware  of  it,"  replied  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby,  with  emphasis , 
"  and  this  it  is  that  makes  me  feel  the  importance  of  my  own  under- 
taking. The  major  knows  that  I  am  employing  myself  in  writing  on 
this  awful  subject,  every  detail  of  which  harrows  my  very  heart,  while 
he,  alas !  treats  it  all  with  most  sad  levity,  and  he  has  told  me  very 
positively,  though  I  must  say  without  the  slightest  harshness — the 
good  major  is  never  harsh  to  me  ! — but  he  has  told  me  that  although  he 
will  never  interfere  to  prevent  my  writing  on  this  or  any  other  subject 
(for,  in  truth,  he  is  foolishly  proud  of  what  I  have  done  in  that  way), 
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yet  that,  as  he  cannot  agree  with  me  in  the  views  I  have  adopted,  he 
should  hold  himself  inexcusably  weak  were  he  to  permit  any  great 
expenditure  of  money  in  travelling  about,  merely,  as  he  expressed  it, 
to  enable  me  to  strengthen  my  abolition  prejudices.  Upon  his  saying 
this,  which  occurred  when  we  were  at  New  Orleans,  I  asked  him  if  he 
would  object  to  my  spending  a  small  sum,  not  exceeding  three  hundred 
pounds  which  he  knew  I  had  by  me,  as  especially  my  own,  in  travelling 
from  city  to  city  of  this  majestic  country,  in  oraer  to  become  generally 
acquainted  with  it.  To  this  he  frankly  answered  no.  He  knew,  he 
said,  that  the  trifle  I  have  mentioned  was  intended  for  the  purchase  of 
some  sparkling  ornament,  but  that  if  I  preferred  seeing  your  gems  of 
cities  to  looking  upon  gems  of  my  own,  he  saw  no  good  reason  to 
oppose  me.  This  sum,  my  dear  friends,"  continued  Mrs.  Allen  Bar- 
naby,  *'  is,  I  grieve  to  say,  totally  exhausted,  and  I  am  under  the 
terrible  necessity  of  abandoning  a  work  in  which  my  very  heart 
and  soul  are  engaged,  or  of  submitting  to  the  embarrassing  alterna- 
tive of  confessing  this  fact  to  you,  and  beseeching  you  to  give  me 
your  opinion  as  to  the  possibility  of  raising  by  subscriptions  for 
my  forthcoming  volumes,  such  a  sum  as  may  enable  me  to  continue 
my  researches ;  for,  as  you  will  readily  believe,  my  principles  forbid 
me  to  state  facts  with  which  I  am  unacquainted  ;  and  if  I  cannot  suc- 
ceed in  immediately  raising  a  little  money  for  the  purpose  of  prose^ 
cuting  my  inquiries  in  the  Free  States,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  returl 
immediately  to  England,  and  instead  of  publishing  my  own  work,  hav 
to  endure  the  intense  mortification  of  witnessing  the  appearance  o 
another  of  principles  diametrically  opposite.  Tell  me,  therefore,  my 
kind  and  .excellent  friends*  if  you  conceive  it  would  be  possible  for  me 
to  raise  such  a  subscription  as  I  speak  of?*' 

John  Williams  and  his  wife  listened  to  this  animated,  but  somewhat 
long  harangue,  in  the  profoundest  silence.  Neither  cough,  sneeze, 
hem,  nor  even  audible  breathing,  interrupted  the  deep  stillness  in 
whch  she  had  the  advantage  of  speaking.  On  ordinary  occasions 
Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  would  have  been  fully  aware  of  the  advantage 
this  gave  her,  for  she  by  no  means  liked  to  be  interrupted  while  speak- 
ing, but  now  she  almost  felt  that  the  stillness  was  too  profound,  for  it 
seemed  even  to  communicate  itself  to  the  eyelids  of  her  auditors,  which 
never  winked  :  the  looks  of  John  being  steadily  fixed  upon  her  face, 
and  those  of  Rachel  as  steadily  directed  to  the  carpet.  She  almost 
feared  to  cease  speaking,  lest  this  chilling  atmosphere  of  stagnant 
silence  should  condense  itself  into  an  icy  refusal,  but  stop  at  last  she 
must,  and  did,  and  then  it  took  at  least  a  minute,  ere  John  Williams 
raised  his  voice  to  answer  her. 

Her  heart  beat  a  good  deal  during  this  interval,  and  she  became  any 
thing  in  the  world  but  sanguine  as  to  the  result.  Nor  was  her  acute- 
ness  altogether  deceived  as  to  the  meaning  of  all  this.  If  there  be  a 
form  of  speech  which  will  act  like  an  incantation  upon  all  alike,  and 
before  which  slave-holders  and  emancipationists,  Calvinists  and  Unitar 
rians.  Catholics  and  Quakers,  Yankees  and  Creoles,  will  all  shrink  with 
equal  sensitiveness,  it  is  a  demand  for  bollabs.  On  every  other 
imaginable  theme,  they  may,  and  probably  will,  differ  widely ;  but  on 
this  they  are  unanimous. 
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Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  saw  and  felt  this  at  her  fiogera*  ends.  Bat 
though  this  sensitive  shrinking  unquestionably  was  the  first  fruits  of 
her  eloquence,  it  was  not  the  only  one,  neither  was  it  the  most  lasting. 
She  had  arranged  her  arguments  with  great  skill ;  and  when,  as  John 
Williaois  examiDed  and  cross-examined  her,  she  recapitulated  all  the 
dangers  which  threatened  the  cause  in  which  he  was  enlisted  in  case  her 
object  was  defeated,  it  was  soon  easy  to  see  that  her  eloquence  was 
gaining  ground,  and  his  prudence  losing  it. 

At  this  stage  of  the  business,  John  Williams  would  have  given  a 
good  deal  if  his  wife  would  but  have  looked  him  in  the  face ;  but  she 
was  as  far  as  possible  from  doing  any  such  ^ng,  making  no  other 
change  in  her  attitude,  after  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  had  finished  her 
opening  speech,  than  what  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  stretching 
out  her  nice  little  white  hand  towards  her  nice  little  rosewood  work* 
table,  and  withdrawing  thence  the  before-mentioned  strip  of  lawn,  to 
the  hemming  of  which  she  again  addressed  herself  with  a  pertinacity 
of  industry  which  rendered  all  hope  of  her  raising  her  eyes  from  it 
most  completely  abortive. 

*'  Thee  hast  made  a  statement  that  it  gives  me  great  pain  to  hear," 
said  John,  Williams  at  length,  in  a  tone  that  instantly  turned  the 
thoughts  of  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  towards  her  packing  up,  and  before 
be  had  uttered  a  second  sentence  she  had  remembered  with  some  satis- 
faction that  she  had  taken  very  few  things  out  of  their  travelling  re- 
cesses, and  that  if  the  worst  came  to  the  worst,  she  should  not  have  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  in  getting  ready  to  set  off,  according  to  promise, 
on  the  following  morning.  But  with  all  her  acuteness,  Mrs.  Allen  Bar- 
naby did  not  yet  quite  understand  the  nature  of  a  Philadelphian 
quaker. 

The  first  feeling  which  displayed  itself  was  naturally  enough  that 
which  was  common  to  every  citizen  of  the  g^eat  republic ;  but  there 
were  others  which  lay  deeper,  and  which  belonged  both  to  the 
particular  class  and  to  the  individual,  which  in  the  race  of  con- 
flicting feelings  were  most  likely  to  come  in  conquerors  at  last.  But 
John  Williams,  though  very  far  from  being  a  dull  man,  was,  neverthe- 
less, not  a  quick  one,  and  before  he  could  fully  make  up  his  mind 
what  he  should  say  next,  his  interesting  visiter  rose,  and  assuming  a 
look  of  very  touching  shyness,  said, 

"  To  give  you  pain  in  any  way,  my  good  sir,  is  the  very  last  thing  I 
would  willingly  do,  and  believe  me,  when  I  say  that  notwithstanding 
your  evident  unwillingness  to  enter  actively  into  the  business,  I  fed 
the  most  perfect  conviction  of  your  good  will  to  the  cause,  and  am 
grateful  for  your  kindness,  though  it  cannot,  as  I  perceive,  be  of  a 
nature  to  serve  me.  Good  morning,  Mrs.  Williams !  Good  morning, 
my  dear  sir  !'* 

And  thus  saying  slie  moved  towards  the  door,  being,  in  truth,  ex* 
ceedingly  desirous  to  get  away,  that  she  might  indulge  ia  the  utterance 
of  a  few  of  the  animated  expletives  which  she  felt  trembling  on  her 
tongue,  and  set  about  packing  as  fast  as  she  could.  But  her  interview 
with  the  quakers  was  not  over  yet. 

''  Thee  art  over  hasty,  friend  Barnaby,"  said  John  Williams,  inter* 
posing  his  tall  upright  person  between  his  guest  and  the  door.    **  In 
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matters  of  basiness  no  one  should  ever  be  in  a  hurry.  Sit  thee  dowm 
a^in,  friend,  sit  thee  down,  and  let  ns  talk  this  matter  quietly 
OTcr.*' 

They  did  sic  down  again,  and  they  did  talk  the  matter  quietly  oyer; 
■o  quietly  indeed,  so  lengthily,  so  step  by  step,  that  the  reader  might 
have  rather  more  than  enough  of  it,  were  I  to  repeat  word  for  word  all 
that  was  spoken  on  that  occasion.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  affairs  wore  a 
very  different  aspect,  when  at  length  Mrs.  Allen  Bamaby,  really  did 
leave  the  room,  from  what  they  did  when  she  first  attempted  to  do 


One  feature  only  of  the  interview  remained  unchanged.  Rachel 
Williams  continued  during  the  whole  of  it  to  maintain  her  industry  and 
her  silence,  never  once  lifting  her  eyes  from  her  hemming,  and  never 
once  speaking  a  word. 

Talking  of  the  passions  of  a  quaker,  may  to  some  people,  I  believe, 
appear  like  talking  of  the  passions  of  a  fish,  but  people  so  thinking 
cannot  be  natives  of  Philadelphia.  The  honest  broad-brimmed  abhor- 
rence of  slavery,  and  the  hearty  wish  of  bringing  about  a  national  abo- 
ytion  of  it,  does  decidedly  amount,  in  many  instances,  to  a  passion  in 
the  beautiful  city  of  Grecian  Banks,  and  flowery  Catalpas.  Oar 
quiet-seeming  friend,  John  Williams,  was  an  instance  of  this,  though 
his  wife  Rachel  was  not ;  for  while  she  could  not  choose  but  remem- 
ber (even  if  she  had  wished  to  forget  it)  that  it  was  the  same  person 
who  was  now  making  a  plain  and  specific  application  for  dollars,  that 
she  had  seen  entering  the  dining-room  the  day  before,  the  very  emblem 
of  all  that  a  sober-minded  female  ought  not  to  be,  John  himself  had 
no  room  in  his  head  or  his  heart  for  any  thing  bnt  the  abolition  ques- 
tion, and  actually  trembled  when  his  conscience  reminded  him  of  the 
risk  he  had  at  one  moment  run,  of  suffering  an  ill-timed  fit  of  avaricious 
caution  to  stifle  an  undertaking  which  promised  such  great  advantage 
to  the  scheme  that  it  was  the  first  object  of  his  life  to  advance. 

It  was  therefore  with  a  bright  and  triumphant  eye  that  Mrs.  Allen 
Bamaby  met  the  inquiring  glance  of  her  husband  upon  encountering 
bim  in  the  retirement  of  their  own  apartment,  whither  he  had  returned 
from  an  unprofitable  morning  stroll  on  purpose  to  receive  her. 

**  You  need  not  speak,  my  Bamaby !"  he  exclaimed,  the  moment  he 
beheld  her.  *'  That  you  have  succeeded,  is  just  as  easily  seen  as  that 
you  have  a  pair  of  the  most  expressive  eyes  in  the  world.  And  how  in 
the  world,  my  darling  woman,  have  you  contrived  to  screw  money  oat 
of  that  parchment  man  ?" 

'^  I  should  be  vastly  sorry,  major,  if  I  thought  that  I  should  get  no 
more  than  what  mv  dear  friend  John  Williams  will  disburse  himself—* 
though  J  have  no  fears  either  that  he  should  fail  me.  But  my  projects 
are  a  good  deal  more  extended  than  that,  my  dear,  as  you  may  per- 
ceive, if  you  will  do  me  the  favour  of  running  your  eye  over  this  list  of 
names — ^the  most  wealthy,  the  most  respectable,  and  the  most  infla- 
ential  in  Philadelphia,  as  I  beg  to  inform  you." 

She  then  drew  forth  a  large  sheet  of  paper  which  she  displayed  be- 
fore him,  and  on  which  were,  in  truth,  inscribed  about  thirty  of  the  first 
names  of  the  city.  To  these  persons,  John  Williams  had  promised  to 
apply  for  subscriptions  to  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby's  book,  giving  her  to 
understand,  as  he  wrote  each  down,  that  on  such  an  occasion  she 
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would  be  sure  to  receive  a  sum  ^atly  exceeding  the  price  of  mauy 
copies,  for  that  he  pledged  himself  to  make  them  understand  how 
vitally  important  to  the  undertaking  was  the  raising  a  considerable  sum 
at  the  moment. 

^*  A  considerable  sum  ?  I  wonder  what  broad-brim  calls  a  consider- 
able sum— eh,  my  dear  ?  Have  you  any  notion  ?'*  demanded  the 
major,  with  the  saucy  air  of  one  not  disposed  to  be  easily  contented. 

"He  mentioned  no  figures  whatever,  major — I  cannot  say  that  he 
did/'  replied  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby,  with  a  slight  frown.  "  But  upon 
my  honour,  Donny,  I  don't  think  it  would  be  wise  just  at  present  for 
us  to  stand  out  quarrelling  'with  our  bread-and-butter,  only  because 
we  think  it  just  possible  that  the  butter  may  not  be  thick  enough." 

"  I  have  no  more  idea  of  committing  any  such  folly,  than  I  have  of 
building  a  church,  my  love,  so  don't  alarm  yourself,"  he  replied. 
"  Not  only  just  at  present,  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby,  but  just  for  ever,  our 
calling  and  profession  must  be  to  catch  what  we  can.  This  is  no  bad 
trade  depend  upon  it,  even  among  Yankees,  if  the  capital  brought  to 
it  has  a  g^ood  deal  of  sterling  brass,  mixed  with  the  gold  of  such  a  wit 
as  yours,  my  Barnaby.  Oh  no,  I  have  no  intention,  depend  upon  it, 
of  declining  these  quaker  dollars ;  nor  can  I'express  to  you  sufficiently 
my  charming  partner,  the  admiration  I  feel  for  the  brilliant  versatility 
of  your  talents,  nor  can  I  behold  the  bold,  not  to  say  audacious  ap- 
proach towards  puritanical  attire  which  your  appearance  at  this  mo- 
ment exhibits,  without  feeling  that  my  happy  destiny  has  mated  me 
with  a  mind  worthy  of  union  with  my  own." 

This  flourishing  compliment,  which  was  accompanied  by  a  low  bow, 
made  the  lady  get  up  and  place  herself  before  the  glass,  and  as  she 
stood  there  with  her  hands  primly  crossed  before  her,  both  husband  and 
wife  laughed  heartily. 

After  this  little  indulgence  of  light-heartednesss,  the  well-matched 
pair  entered  upon  a  business-like  discussion  of  their  immediate  ar- 
rangements. It  was  decided  between  them  that  Patty  should  be 
bribed  by  some  new  article  of  finery  to  be  worn  elsewhere,  to  make 
herself  somewhat  more  decent  in  attire  at  the  dinner-table,  and  also 
that  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  herself  should  lay  out  a  few  cents  in  mouse- 
coloured  ribbon,  and  that  the  major  and  his  martial  mustache  should 
keep  out  of  the  way,  on  pretence  of  botanixing,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
too  obvious  incongruity  of  appearance  between  them.  This  botan^ 
izing  notion  was  due  to  the  ready  invention  of  my  heroine,  and 
was  rewarded  by  a  fresh  burst  of  conjugal  admiration. 

This*;  very  pleasant  conversation  ended  by  the  major  informing  bis 
wife,  that  although  he  had  no  hope  whatever  of  doing  much  during  the 
time  they  might  find  it  desirable  to  remain  under  the  patronage  of 
her  quaker  friends,  he  was  nevertheless  not  without  hope  of  dUnrng 
something^  for  he  had  found  out  two  public  billiard-tables,  which, 
though  apparently  carrying  on  business  a  little  under  the  rose,  would 
enable  him  to  pass  his  time  without  having  to  reproach  himself  witk 
that  worst  of  all  possible  faults,  idleness^  which  in  his  case,  as  she 
conscientiously  observed,  would  be  worse  than  in  that  of  most  others^ 
inasmuch  as  he  knew  himself  to  be  blessed  with  a  degree  of  ability 
which  rendered  the  employment  of  it  a  positive  duty. 
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No,V. 

THE  SUB-VICAR  OF  DITCHINGLY. 

Chap.  I. 

Bruhu,  O  CaMiiu,  I  am  sick  of  many  grieft. 
Ckisnus,  Of  your  philosophy  you  make  no  uae, 
If  you  giye  place  to  accidental  evils. 
Brutus,  No  man  bears  sorrow  better. 

Shaksfeabe. 

After  the  recital  of  Mr.  Camomile  Brown's  strange  story  I  felt  an 
anxious  wish  to  see  the  rectory  and  parish  church  of  Squashyfield  from 
which  he  had  vanished  so  suddenly  and  cleverly  as  to  leave  no  mark 
of  his  trail  behind  him.  I  also  longed  to  see,  if  possible,  the  fair — if  fair 
she  were — Mrs.  Hepzibah  Grimely,  raised  by  wedlock  to  the  dignity  of 
Rectoress  of  Squashyfield  and  to  the  family  name  of  Brown. 

Mr.  Quaverton,  the  curate  appointed  by  the  churchwarden,  with  the 
diocesan's  consent,  to  do  the  duties  of  the  parish  until  the  fate  of  the 
missing  incumbent  could  be  ascertained,  kindly  offered  to  accompany 
xne  and  show  me  the  road  across  the  marshes  and  snipe-bogs,  which 
was  a  dangerous  feat  for  a  stranger  to  undertake  without  a  guide. 
'  The  ground  had  been  dug  out  in  all  directions  to  supply  the  poor  with 
firing,  and  the  farmers  with  ashes  for  manure. 

It  was  an  immense  bed  of  rich  deep  peat  earth,  safe  enough,  if  you 
knew  where  the  solid  parts  were  to  be  found ;  but  highly  dangerous 
if  you  happened  to  swerve  either  to  the  left  or  right.  If  you  did  not 
go  right  you  were  sure  to  be  left — in  some  eight  or  ten  feet  of  clammy, 
sticky,  black  mud,  rendered  tempting  to  the  feet  by  a  deceptive  covering 
of  bright  green  coarse  grass.  The  more  you  floundered  the  deeper  you 
sank.  If  no  one  was  at  hand  to  assist  you  your  fate  was  certain.  There 
you  stayed  until  the  peat-diggers  came  to  that  particular  spot  and  dug 
you  out — a  fine  specimen  of  the  human  skeleton,  or  else  converted  into 
an  adipose  image  of  your  former  self. 

The  pits  were  haunted  too  at  night  by  that  mischievous  inventor  of 
blue  lights,  Mr.  William-of-the-Wisp.  Many  a  poor  labourer,  who 
was  returning  home  from  the  alehouse,  unable  to  find  his  way  or 
help  himself,  from  too  much  zeal  in  worshipping  the  Cerevisian  Diony- 
sust  has  he  favoured  with  a  glimpse  of  his  watery  lantern,  and  provided 
for  at  night  by  leading  him  into  a  bed  of  rushes,  where  he  was 
obliged  to  lie  down  and  sleep  off  the  fumes  of  his  beer  and  tobacco, 
because  he  could  not  extricate  himself. 

Unearthly  noises,  too^  were  heard  there  by  day  and  night.  The 
peasants  attributed  them  to  the  revelries  of  the  fairies,  who  were 
known  to  dwell  there  by  the  deep  emerald  rings  which  they  formed  on 
the  turf  in  their  mazy  dances  on  the  magic  circle.  Better  informed 
people  assigned  them  to  the  frogs,  who  assembled  in  myriads  to  carry  on 
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their  nightly  debates  id  this  their  marshy  parliament,  and  to  the  mole- 
crickets,  or  cricket-moles,  I  forget  which  name  is  correct,  who  uttered 
shrill  sharp  cries  during  the  day,  to  summon  their  fellows  either  to  the 
battle-fray,  or  the  delights  of  mutual  love. 

Amidst  these  marshy,  boggy  spots  were  large  pools  of  black,  dismal- 
looking  water,  but  so  clear,  that  the  roots  of  plants,  stones,  and  fish* 
might  be  seen  at  a  great  depth  below  the  surface.  They  were  formed 
in  the  pits  which  had  been  exhausted  of  their  peat,  aod  were  filled 
by  the  water  which  filtered  through  the  surrounding  spongy  soil. 

In  these  pools  dwelt  a  gigantic  race  of  pikes  and  perches  which 
would  have  supplied  the  neighbouring  peasantry  with  good  wholesome 
food  and  plenty  of  it,  if  they  had  had  cunning  enough  to  catch  them— 
which  was  no  easy  matter  from  the  brilliancy  of  the  water-— or  sense 
enough  not  to  believe  that  they  were  some  sort  of  demons  placed  there 
by  the  fairies  to  carry  off  all  the  little  ducklings  and  goslings  that 
strayed  away  from  their  parents  and  ventured  to  float  upon  these  en- 
chanted lakes. 

The  very  description  of  their  immense  size  and  surprising  namben 
induced  me  to  try  my  hand  at  taking  some  of  them.  I  could  get 
plenty  of  live  baits,  but  then  I  had  got  nothing  but  gut  minnow-tackle 
with  me,  which  would  be  no  better  than  a  gossamer  if  tugged  at  bj  m 
pike,  or  even  a  very  large  perch. 

Previously,  therefore,  to  going  to  Squashyfield,  I  drove  over  to  Win- 
chester and  provided  myself  with  some  good  strong  gimp  and  some 
large  jack  tackle — especially  snap-hooks  for  which  the  weedless  pools 
were  admirably  suited.  I  also  bought  a  short,  strong  trolling-rod,  and 
a  large  thumb-reel  with  sixty  yards  of  ten-twist-hair  trolling-line. 

'*  Now,"  said  I,  '<  I  will  be  a  match  for  these  fairy  finny  ones.  I 
will  try  if  their  invisible  patrons  have  furnished  them  with  appetites 
Uke  the  rest  of  their  species." 

Mr.  Quaverton  walked  by  my  side,  and  Boots  followed  us,  carryia^  a 
large  kettle  of  fine  gudgeons  and  a  gaff-hook  for  landing  the  fish.  I 
put  one  of  the  largest  gudgeons  on  to  a  snap-hook  and  standing  at  a 
great  distance  from  the  bank  threw  it  about  twenty-five  yards  into  tke 
pool. 

There  was  a  little  stream  down  the  middle  which  carried  the  float 
^ery  slowly  along.  I  lay  down  in  such  a  position  that  I  could  see  the 
§oat  without  being  seen  myself. 

In  less  than  five  minutes  my  float  vanished  as  if  the  fairies  them- 
selves had  carried  it  off.  I  let  loose  several  yards  of  line  and  found 
them  run  through  my  fingers  for  nearly  half  a  minute ;  then  all  was 
still — I  knew  the  fish  was  gorging  his  prey  and  struck  him  at  onee. 

Never  shall  1  forget  the  struggle; — splash— -dash,  went  the  monster 
-—a  huge  pike — first,  up  the  pool — then  down  it — ^then  over  to  the  op- 
posite bank  and  back  again,  almost  under  my  feet. 

When  I  had  reeled  up  my  line  and  the  fish  felt  the  hook  again^ 
away  he  went,  uncoiling  the  line  from  the  reel  with  a  whirl,  that 
sembled  the  noise  of  some  powerful  machinery. 

Again  he  stopped — again  he  rushed  about,  lashing  the  dark 
of  the  pool  with  his  powerful  tail,  as  I  endeavoured  to  master  his 
strugglings  and  bring  his  head  above  water. 

Mr.  Quaverton,  quoting  one  of  Dibdin*s  sea-songs,  begged  I  would 
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Haul  in  the  slack  of  my  cable, 

and  allow  him 

To  reef  and  steer 

the  fish  to  land. 

Boots  wanted  to  assist  me,  and  declared  I  should  be  hauled  into 
the  water.  t] 

I  told  them  both  to  mind  their  own  business  and  get  out  of  my 
way — for  I  was  excited,  and  had  not  time  nor  inclination  to  be  polite, 
when  so  fine  a  specimen  of  a  fresh-water  shark  was. on  my  line.  I  was 
determined  to  master  him  by  myself.  I  could  depend  on  the  strength 
of  my  resolution  and  of  my  tackle. 

After  three-quarters  of  an  hour's  most  agreeable  excitement — hope 
and  fear  of  success  filling  my  mind  by  turns — I  drew  the  almost  ex« 
bausted  fish  to  the  bank.  I  called  to  my  reserve  guard  in  the  lan« 
guage  of  the  great  hero  of  our  era,  «*  Now  then — up  and  at  him." 

Boots  seized  the  gaff- hook,  in  the  use  of  which  I  had  previously  in- 
stracted  him,  and  was  going  to  plunge  it  deep  in  the  pike's  jaws.  A 
audden  qualm  came  over  him  when  he  saw  the  monster.  All  the  stories 
be  had  heard  of  the  iniquities  committed  by  these  fairy-fish  recurred 
to  his  mind,  and  he  stood  gazing  into  the  monster's  ill-looking  face 
and  alarming,  well-armed  jaws,  without  being  able  to  use  his  landing-* 
book. 

I  believe  I  abased  him  heartily,  and  perhaps  looked  savage — what 
angler  would  not  with  a  fish  of  twenty-five  pounds  weight  at  stake? 
I  called  to  Quaverton  to  land  him,  or  to  hold  my  line  and  rod  while  I 
did  it  myself.  He  preferred  the  latter  mode  of  acting,  as  he  was  really 
frightened  at  the  pike,  though  not  from  the  same  cause  that  had  un- 
nerved Boots.  I  bid  him  hold  him  firmly,  and  to  keep  his  head  above 
water — ^to  slack  his  hand  the  moment  I  had  gaffed  him,  and  to  allow 
me  to  land  him. 

I  laid  down  fiat  on  my  stomach — dug  the  hook  clean  through  his 
apper  jaw,  and  swung  him  round  with  all  my  force.  He  flew  off  the 
gaff  as  he  was  whirled  through  the  air,  and  falling  on  the  head  of 
Boots,  knocked  him  down,  and  lay  kicking  his  last  by  his  side,  while 
Boots  bellowed  and  screamed  ten  thousand  murders,  which  alarmed  the 
wild-ducks  in  the  neighbouring  sedges,  and  caused  them  to  give  tongue, 
at  only  wild-ducks  can  do  when  they  rise  in  a  body  from  any  sudden 
fear. 

I  will  not  weary  the  reader  with  an  account  of  my  further  success. 
Let  it  suffice  that  it  was  great — far  beyond  my  warmest  hopes.  Such 
a  basket  of  pike  and  perch  as  I  sent  home,  had  not  been  seen  for 
years  in  Clearttream ;  for  even  my  landlord — fond  as  he  was  of  fishing, 
and  skilled  in  taking  trout,  had  no  notion  of  capturing  the  monsters  of 
the  Fairy  pools. 

I  believe  the  common  people  thought  me  an  uncommon  clever  fellow 
to  rob  the  fairies — but  they  refused  to  eat  of  the  fish  from  the  en- 
chanted water,  and  hinted  their  full  belief  that  I  should  meet  with 
some  sort  of  punishment  for  poaching  in  the  preserves  of  the  invisible 
owners  of  the  peat-pools.  My  friend,  the  professor,  having  no  fear  of 
gnomes  or  fairies,  dressed  one  of  the  largest  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  style, 
and  as  he  vrashed  it  down  with  a  tumbler-glass  of  iced  punch,  pro- 
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nounced  it  delicious — d— d  delicioas — the  pre-adjective  being  used 
merely  to  corroborate  the  views  of  the  coannonality  of  Ciearstream  as 
to  its  being  the  property,  by  prescriptive  right,  of  somebody  diabolical. 

AVell,  we  arrived  at  SquashyBeld  Rectory  after  disposing  of  the  fish 
and  fishing-tackle,  not  long  before  it  was  growing  dusk.  I  was  showQ 
into  the  study  of  the  missing  rector — ^now  the  summer  abode  of  Mr. 
Quaverton — by  Mrs.  Hepzibah  Brown,  nSe  Grimely.  It  remained  ift 
the  same  state  in  which  Mr.  Camomile  had  left  it — a  dirty  den, 
crowded  with  all  sorts  of  books  and  papers,  manuscripts,  scraps  and 
missals,  jumbled  together  on  shdveSi  tables,  and  on  the  floor,  in  most 
admirable  disorder. 

Mrs.  Brown  would  not  allow  any  thing  to  be  touched.  There  was 
one  table  clear — one  chair  sitable-upon — that  was  enough  for  one 
man,  and  he  a  curate.  All  the  rest  was  chaos,  and  such  it  was  to  re- 
main until  the  owner  of  the  chaos  turned  up  again — which  I  believe 
he  never  did. 

Mr.  Quaverton  had  in  vain  essayed  to  add  to  the  littering  of  the 
room,  by  introducing  all  sorts  of  musical  instruments  into  it — ^but 
Mrs.  Camomile  Brown  would  not  listen  to  him  or  his  music.  He  was 
forced  to  fill  one  of  the  green  slimy  parlours  below  with  pianos,  gui- 
tars, flutes,  clarinets,  and  French  horns — ^to  sit  there  amidst  the  damp 
and  foul  smells  to  play  upon  them,  or  else  content  himself  with  giving 
imitations  of  them  up  stairs  in  his  bedroom. 

The  destruction  of  his  favourite  instruments  by  the  damp,  was  a 
strain  on  which  he  was  always  harping,  and  complained,  in  A  flat, 
that  his  "  harp  that  once"  was  a  thorough  good  one,  now 

Hune  as  mute  on  Squashyfield's  walls, 
As  if  its  soul  were  dead  ; 

whereas  it  was  only  suffering  from  the  rheumatics — its  nerves  unstning 
and  shaking  from  ague. 

Mrs.  Hepzibah  offered  to  make  tea  for  us — but  I  shuddered  at  the 
thought— -green  tea  within  those  grass-green  walls ! — red-hot  twankay 
in  such  a  Tartarus !  Bah  1  I  begged  a  little  eau  de  vie  to  keep  life 
within  me  and  qualify  the  water  that  was  all  around  us,  or  a  little  moun- 
tain-dew to  defeat  the  moist  vapours  of  the  morass,  now  fast  rising  in 
dark  clammy  masses  round  the  house. 

To  ask  was  easy  enough — to  obtain  was  difficult.  There  was  no- 
thing to  be  had  save  sherry  and  port  from  the  parson ;  tea,  sine  milk, 
from  the  lady. 

I  begged  leave  to  retire  for  tlie  night  and  seek  the  solace  of  mine 
inn. 

''No,  no,**  said  Mr.  Quaverton,  ''although  I  cannot  supply  you 
with  what  you  wish  for,  I  have  a  neighbour  who  lives  on  the  other  side 
of  the  hill  above  us,  who  can  and  will  do  so  readily.  I  am  anxious 
to  introduce  you  to  the  only  one  of  the  Five  Incumbents  whom,  with 
the  exception  of  my  runaway  rector,  you  have  not  yet  met.  We  will 
walk  across  yon  pit,  over  the  stile,  along  the  river*s  banks,  through 
the  coppice  of  nutwood,  mount  those  rising  meadows,  and  then  we 
shall  be  at  Ditchingly  Parsonage.  You  see  it  is  prettily  placed  above 
the  damps  and  swamps,  and  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  little  valley 
below  it*    Come,  I  must  introduce  you  to  Mr.  Akinside.     He  is  a 
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worthy  but  an  afflicted  man,  and  seldom  comes  amongst  us,  though  we 
always  bail  him  with  delight  when  he  does  join  us — 

The  wealthy  fool  has  gold  in  store ; 

but  that  is  not  his  case*  nor  does  he 

Still  desire  to  grow  richer. 

He  lives  but  for  his  God,  his  parish,  and  his  child — 

Give  him  but  these,  he  asks  no  more. 

You  will  find  him  cheerful,  and  enjoying 

His  own  sweet  home,  his  friend,  and  pitcher. 

He  has  an  excellent  tap  of  homebrewed,  so  '  come  along,'  as  Benjamin 
says,  and  taste  it." 

"Is  Mr.  Akinside  a  married  man?''  said  I, looking  inquisitorially  at 
my  shooting-jacket — or  rather,  from  its  present  use,  fishing-coat — and 
India-rubber  boots. 

'*  He  was  married,  and  had  a  large  family ;  but  now — never  mind- 
come  along,  Miss  Akinside  does  not  regard  the  outside  of  a  man,  and 
the  poor  perpetual-curate,  or  sub-vicar,  as  Mr.  Worthington  will  insist 
on  calling  him,  is  not  too  proud  to  receive  a  good  sort  of  fellow,  which 
we  are  weak  enough  to  think  you  are,  in  any  disguise,  however  hum- 

"  Or  dirty,"  said  I. 

Ten  minutes*  sharp  walking — I,  for  one,  love  that  humble  mode  of 
travelling,  and  can  step  out — brought  us  to  the  door  of  Mr.  Akinslde*8 
parsonage. 

A  lovely  child,  about  six  or  seven  years  of  age,  rushed  out  of  an  ar- 
bour in  the  garden  to  meet  us.  She  sprang  into  Mr.  Quaverton's  arms ; 
and  kissing  him,  told  him  she  was  so  glad  he  was  come,  as  her  papa 
had  been  in  very  low  spirits  all  the  day.  I  was  introduced  in  due 
form  to  Miss  Akinside— or  Blanche,  as  she  was  more  commonly  called. 
She  accepted  my  offered  hand  with  delight,  and,  with  the  least  in  the 
world  of  pretended  coyness,  allowed  me  to  kiss  her  bright  red  lips. 

As  soon  as  I  had  released  her,  she  ran  before  us  through  the  house, 
and  tapping  gently  at  a  door  at  the  extremity  of  the  passage,  told  her 
father  that  Mr.  Quaverton  and  the  gentleman  at  the  inn — for  such  was 
my  designation — were  come  to  call  on  him. 

She  put  up  her  little  hand  and  beckoned  to  us,  as  soon  as  she  heard 
her  father  say  he  should  be  glad  to  see  uji. 

We  of  course  obeyed  the  signal.  Quaverton  led  the  way  into  a 
small  but  exceedingly  neat  study,  well  furnished  with  books  and  every 
accessory  to  the  pursuit  of  letters. 

I  saw,  and  was  speedily  made  known  to,  a  tall,  thin,  gentlemanly- 
looking  man,  who  received  me  with  a  manner  more  than  kind.  There 
was  something  brotherly  in  his  manner.  He  seemed  to  greet  me  as  one 
known  to  him  before,  but  separated  from  him  by  a  long  absence.  I  felt 
that  I  had  met  a  man  whom  I  would  gladly  have  converted  into  a 
friend — and  yet  I  had  not  been  in  his  society  five  minutes. 

Quaverton  chanted — opera  fashion — 
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of  happiness,  for  the  loved  one  had  been  ^'dead  and  was  alive 
again/' 

The  present  was  delightful— -compared  with  past  sufferings  it  was 
heaven  itself — but  Eugene  thought  of  the  future.  He  fancied  the 
arrival  of  that  time  when  his  father,  in  the  course  of  nature,  would  be 
removed,  and  with  him  their  sole  means  of  support.  He  knew  that  he 
ought  to  be  the  protector  and  friend  of  his  widowed  mother  and  her 
orphan  children ;  but  how  was  he,  out  of  the  paltry  pittance  of  a  hal^ 
pay  captain,  to  support  so  many  ?  It  was  not  to  be  done.  Peace  was 
established  on  too  firm  a  basis  to  be  speedily  broken.  There  was  no 
employment  for  hundreds  who  were  unfitted  for  aught  but  war  and 
bloodshed.  The  sword  was  sheathed  in  the  scabbard,  in  which  it  was 
fated  to  rust  unemployed. 

Eugene  consulted  with  his  aged  father.  His  advice  was  that  he 
should  sell  out,  and  with  the  price  of  his  commission  keep  his  terms 
at  Oxford,  and,  when  he  had  taken  his  degree,  be  ordained  as  his 
curate. 

This  plan  accorded  with  Eugene's  feelings  and  wishes.  He  had  been 
a  fair  classical  scholar  in  his  youth.  A  little  reading  up,  he  feit  as- 
sured, would  qualify  him  for  matriculation,  and  he  relied  upon  rigid 
attention  to  his  college  duties  to  insure  him  a  respectable  degree. 

Eugene  was  very  popular  at  college.  He  could  entertain  his  friends 
with  accounts  of  battles  and  adventures  of  which  he  had  been  an  eye- 
witness and  a  participator.  He  could  tell  anecdotes  of  our  greatest 
heroes.  He  showed  them  how  they  bivouac'd  by  night  in  the  moon- 
tains  and  woods  of  Spain  by  disposing  a  dozen  undergraduates  in  pic- 
tureque  attitudes  around  an  imaginary  watch-fire  in  the  centre  of  the 
quad-grassplot.  Eugene,  however,  never  allowed  his  popularity  to  in- 
terfere with  his  studies,  or  to  lead  him  into  scenes  of  debauchery  and 
riot.  He  had  an  important  object  to  attain,  and  resolutely  resisted  all 
temptations  that  might  have  risked  his  successs. 

At  the  completion  of  his  third  year  of  residence  he  went  up  for  his 
examination.  He  had  no  intention  of  going  up  for  a  class,  but  he  did 
his  work  so  creditably,  and  his  character  was  so  much  appreciated, 
that  the  examiners  placed  his  name  "  under  the  line,''  as  what  is  now 
the  third  class  was  then  called  :  this  was  an  honourable  station,  and 
considered  a  proof  of  fair  scholarship. 

His  ordination  speedily  followed  the  taking  of  his  degpree,  for  the 
bishop  was  glad  to  admit  into  holy  orders  so  good  a  son,  and  to  relieve 
so  good  a  father,  who  had  borne  the  burden  and  heat  of  a  long  day  in 
the  service  of  the  church,  from  a  portion  of  his  labours. 

The  pleasing  task  of  assisting  his  parent  was  not  long  his  to  enjoy. 
A  short  but  severe  attack  of  illness  removed  the  latter  from  his  family. 
The  grave  had  scarcely  closed  on  his  remains  before  the  new  incumbent 
signified  his  intention  of  coming  into  residence  at  the  expiration  of  the 
three  months  allowed  to  the  widow  for  the  purpose  of  providing  herself 
with  another  abode. 

Mr.  Akinside  had  died  poor,  for  he  had  had  a  large  and  expensive 
family,  and  his  parishioners — humble  labourers — often  required  his 
assistance.  He  had  a  heart  too  open  to  the  appeals  of  poverty  to  re- 
fuse his  aid.     He  gave — gave  too  largely  for  his  means — but  he  was 
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blessed  in  giving^.  He  hadJnsured  his  life  for  a  certain  amount,  which, 
being  judiciouslv^Iaid  out  in  an  annuity,  produced  sufficient  to  afford  a 
living  to  the  widow  and  her  youngest  children. 

Eugene  sought  and  obtained  another  curacy.    The  stipend  was  very 

small,  but  the  house  was  large  and  convenient.     There  he  placed  his 

A':'-         mother  to  superintend  his  housekeeping,  and  to  save  her  the  expense 

be:  -         of  hiring  a  house  for  herself.     Private  pupilizing  was  in  vogue  at  that 

:.',         period,  for  some  sort  of  prejudice  had  been  raised  against  sending 

K         boys  to  public  schools.   Private  pupils  were  more  plentiful  than  private 

r---  tutors  then — ^though  it  is  just  the  reverse  now.     Eugene  advertised  but 

t  r         once.     His  advertisement  was  replied  to  by  a  rich  manufacturer,  who 

i  ic  wished  to  place  two  boys  of  eighteen  and  seventeen  years  of  age  with 

a  clergyman,  to  be  prepared  for  the  university.      He  offered  a  liberal 

r^:  recompense,  and  Eugene  agreed  to  the  terms.     He  was  happy  at  the 

r  idea  of  being  placed  in  a  situation  to  enable  him  to  aid  his  mother  in 

the  education  of  her  younger  children. 

The  pupils  came  to  reside.  Eugene  found  that  they  were  ill-regu- 
lated, half-taught,  and  self-willed,  to  an  extent  hardly  credible.  He 
set  about  repairing  the  errors  in  their  moral  culture  first;  land  endea- 
voured to  gain  their  confidence  by  kindness  of  manner,  and  participat- 
ing in  such  of  their  sports  as  were  not  inconsistent  with  his  station. 

Playing  at  cricket  and  tennis,  or  rowing  with  their  tutor,  soon  became 
distasteful  to  boys  who  had  been  allowed  to  indulge  in  more  dangerous 
and  immoral  occupations.  They  felt  that  he  would  not  countenance 
them  in  the  pursuits  they  delighted  in,  so  they  did  their  best,  by  false- 
hood and  contrivance — to  deceive  him,  in  order  to  practise  in  private 
Dvhat  they  dared  not  do  openly. 

They  sought  the  race-course,  the  cockpit,  and  the  public-house,  kept 
by  a  retired  pugilist,  and  accounted  for  their  absence  from  the  par- 
sonage by  stating  that  they  had  been  home  on  a  visit.  As  it  had  been 
stipulated  that  they  should  do  so  now  and  then,  and  their  father's 
house  was  not  many  miles  distant,  their  account  was  believed. 

Their  visits  to  the  race-course  and  cock-pit  produced  no  visible  results 
for  a  time — they  betted  with  each  other,  and  no  one  was  the  wiser, 
as  they  kept  it  secret ;  but  the  lessons  they  received  from  the  boxer  in- 
duced them  to  practise  the  art  of  self-defence  in  their  bedroom,  and 
to  keep  up  their  stamina  by  pouring  strong  drinks  down  their  throats. 
As  Mr.  Quaverton  would  have  sung. 

They  kept  their  spirits  up  by  pouring  spirits  down. 

The  effects  of  these  amusements  soon  showed  themselves  in  a  series  of 
discoloured  eyes,  repeated  bleedings  at  the  nose,  and  violent  headachs 
in  the  morning.  All  these  appearances  were  accounted  for  by  any  false- 
hood that  came  uppermost  in  their  vivid  imaginations. 

Mr.  Akinside*s  suspicions  were  first  aroused  by  observing  a  great 
change  in  the  boys'  manner  towards  each  other.  Instead  of  always 
being  together,  and  whispering  and  laughing  to  each  other,  they  began 
to  be  churlish  and  spiteful  in  the  remarks  they  made  at  each  other. 
They  avoided  each  other's  society  as  much  as  they  could,  looked  black 
and  sulky  over  the  lectures  they  had  formerly  "  got  up"  together,  and 
at  last  petitioned  to  have  separate  bedrooms,  under  the  pretence  of 
its  being  unwholesome  to  sleep  in  a  double-bedded  room. 
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Their  request  was  granted.  Mr.  AkinsMfe  was  satisfied  that  some- 
thing had  occurred  to  raise  an  un brotherly  feeling  in  the  hearts  of  bodi 
his  pupils.  What  it  was  he  could  not  tell.  They  had  had  no  dispute, 
no  quarrel,  in  his  presence,  nor  had  his  mother  witnessed  any  thing  of 
the  kind.  He  questioned  them  on  the  subject.  Both  denied  the  exist- 
ence of  any  diiference  of  opinion,  or  any  cause  of  enmity.  What 
could  he  do  more  ? 
The  fact  was  that  the  younger  brother,  who  was  the  taller  and  stronger 
of  the  two,  had  fairly  surpassed  the  elder  in  acquiring  the  science  in 
which  Englishmen  are  known  to  excel.  He  could  stop  and  hit  almost 
as  quick  and  as  bard  as  his  master  in  the  art.  In  his  set-tos  he  had 
not  only  exhibited  this  superiority  of  skill,  but  taken  advantage  of  it 
by  punishing  the  weaker  and  less  skillful  party  very  severely.  This 
had  led  to  a  quarrel.  The  gloves  were  thrown  off,  and  a  battle 
fought  in  a  retired  spot  in  the  grounds,  which  ended  in  the  defeat  of 
the  younger  from  a  severe  kick  which  he  received  from  his  brother^ 
just  as  he  had  conquered  him  with  his  fists. 

The  bruises  received,  and  the  lameness  which  resulted  from  this  en- 
counter, were  explained  away  by  a  story  which  they  concocted  of  having 
been  run  at  by  a  wild  cow,  and  fallen  over  the  fence  in  trying  to  escape 
from  her  horns.  The  lie  was  so  fluently  told  by  the  one,  and  so  well 
backed  up  by  the  other,  that  it  was  believed. 

The  boys  after  this  memorable  day  hated  each  other  cordially,  and 
each  sought  an  opportunity  of  venting  his  hatred  in  bk>W8.  Tbej 
never  spoke  to  each  other  on  any  subject.  They  drank  deeply,  but  in 
silence.  They  longed  to  quarrel,  but  each  was  unwilling  to  begin. 
Each  wanted  to  have  an  excuse  for  attacking  the  other,  but  did  not 
choose  to  commence  the  attack. 

While  they  were  in  this  humour  it  happened  that  Mr.  Akinside 
praised  an  exercise  which  the  younger  brother  had  shown  up.  He  spoke 
long  and  highly  of  the  very  superior  way  in  which  he  bad  translated 
some  of  the  passages.  The  elder  saw  that  this  praise  gave  his  brother 
great  pleasure.  He  resolved  to  mar  his  joy.  He  told  Eugene  that 
*'  it  was  easily  accounted  for.  Any  boy  could  do  it  as  well,  if  he  had 
as  good  a  crib." 

The  fire  of  fury  flashed  from  the  eyes  of  the  younger,  when  he  heard 
his  deception  disclosed.  He  struck  the  table  heavily  with  his  hand, 
and  said, 

"  You  are  a  liar  I" 

The  elder  brother  sneered,  and  avowed  that  he  had  spoken  the 
truth. 

Mr.  Akinside  was  annoyed  at  this  sudden  outburst,  and  frightened 
at  the  demoniac  expression  in  the  face  of  his  younger  pupil.  He  was 
about  to  expostulate  with  them  both,  to  rebuke  them  for  quarrelling 
and  using  such  coarse  and  unwarrantable  terms,  when  the  younger  one 
shouted  out, 

"  Cowardly  tell-tale  as  well  as  liar,  take  that.*' 

Mr.  Akinside  saw  a  blow  struck — he  saw  the  elder  brother  fall  from 
the  blow.  He  sprung  up  from  his  seat,  but  before  he  could  get  round 
the  table,  on  the  opposite  side  of  which  he  had  been  sitting,  the  younger 
threw  something  from  his  hand  and  sprang  out  of  the  open  window  on 
to  the  grassplot.    It  was  a  penknife.     The  blade^  was  covered  with 
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blood.  Eugene  trembled  as  he  turned  to  look  at  the  yictim  of  a 
brother's  uncontrolled  fury.  He  was  writhing  in  agony  on  the  ground. 
His  hands  were  pressed  to  his  side,  and  from  between  his  fingers 
drops  of  blood  were  trickling  on  to  the  boards. 

The  alarm  was  given  and  assistance  obtained  as  speedily  as  possible. 
The  surgeon  examined  the  wound,  and  pronounced  it  dangerous.  The 
boy  was  put  to  bed,  and  before  his  father  and  mother  could  return  with 
the  messenger,  who  had  been  despatched  for  them  in  a  chaise,  he  was  a 
corpse. 

A  jury  was  summoned.  Mr.  Akinside  stated  the  circumstance  as  it 
occurred.  The  coroner  summed  up,  and  the  verdict  returned  was  death 
by  misadventure,  as  it  was  made  to  appear  that  the  murderer  had  had 
the  penknife  in  his  hand  for  some  time,  and  struck  the  blow  without 
being  aware  of  his  having  it. 

Public  rumour  laid  all  the  blame  of  the  affray  audits  consequences 
on  the  poor  tutor. 

''  He  had  stood  calmly  by  and  let  one  brother  stab  the  other 
without  interfering  to  prevent  him.  He  had  encouraged  them  to 
quarrel — to  fight.  He  had  allowed  them  to  set-to  in  their  rooms  every 
night.  He  had  winked  at  their  bringing  bottles  of  brandy  and  other 
spirits  home  with  them  from  the  public-house  where  he  permitted  them 
to  take  lessons  from  the  blackguard  landlord  in  boxing.  He  had  never 
done  his  duty,  or  the  boys  would  not  have  been  seen  at  the  races  and 
betting  at  the  cock- pit" 

These  remarks  were  not  confined  to  the  ignoble  vulgar.  The  most 
respectable  people  in  the  neighbourhood  gave  utterance  to  them,  either 
because  they  believed  them  to  be  true,  or  because  they  believed  that  a 
man  who  had  declined  all  their  overtures  to  induce  him  to  visit  them, 
and  kept  himself  closely  at  home — ^shunning  society — was  capable  of 
any  thing  low  and  mean,  and,  of  consequence,  dangerous  and  disre- 
putable. 

In  vain  did  Mr.  Akinside  explain ;  in  vain  did  he  plead  ignorance  of 
his^ pupils  having  frequented  the  scenes  and  places  they  did. 

'^  He  ought  to  have  known  it  if  he  did  not.  A  pretty  fellow  to  have 
the  care  of  youth»  to  let  them  wander  just  where  they  pleased.'' 

It  was  useless  to  attempt  to  stem  the  tide  of  unpopularity  which  was 
flowing  in  against  him.  It  availed  him  not  to  refer  to  his  own  conduct 
in  the  church  publicly,  in  his  parish  privately. 

'^  He  might  be  a  pretty  good  parson — ^he  was  a  very  bad  neighbour 
— never  went  out  to  dinner,  or  gave  a  dinner  at  home — and  quite  unfit 
for  a  tutor." 

The  faces  of  all  were  set  against  him.  His  church  was  deserted  by 
all  except  the  poor,  to  whom  he  had  been  as  kind  and  as  bountiful  as 
his  slender  means  would  enable  him  to  be.  Even  some  of  these  feeders 
on  his  purse  reviled  him. 

**•  His  soup  was  nothing  but  sheep's  head  and  trotter  broth,  with  a 
few  vegetables  in  it  and  a  little  rice.  No  wonder  he  allowed  the  boys 
to  stick  each  other.  They  most  likely  were  badly  fed,  and  quarrelled 
about  a  bit  of  meat." 

The  bishop  of  the  diocese  received  several  anonymous  letters,  callings 
on  him  to  remove  Eugene  from  the  parish,  to  suspend  him  from  his 
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office,  and  to  strip  off  his  gown.  These  letters  he  enclosed  to  the 
accused  party,  and  requested  him  to  favour  him  with  an  account  of 
what  had  happened.  Eugene  complied  with  the  request.  He  wrote  a 
plain,  straightforward  statement  of  facts,  which  bore  upon  the  face  of  it 
the  impress  of  truth.  The  bishop  believed  every  word  of  it.  He 
recommended  him  to  leave  the  curacy,  and  promised  him  preferment 
as  soon  as  a  vacancy  occurred  of  a  living  in  his  gifL 

Mr.  Akinside  resigned,  and  was  '*  rung  out*'  of  the  parish.  He  felt 
the  insult,  but  a  sense  of  having  been  treated  with  unjustifiable  severity 
enabled  him  to  bear  it  with  patience.  He  forgave  his  enemies — ^for  his 
was  not  the  form  but  the  substance  of  the  religion  he  taught. 

He  retired  to  a  small  cottage  with  his  mother,  and  spent  his  time  in 
study  and  the  tuition  of  his  younger  brothers  and  sisters.  He  trusted 
to  time  to  clear  his  character,  and  make  him  compensation  for  the  per- 
secutions to  which  he  had  been  most  unjustifiably  exposed. 

After  he  had  been  thus  hidden,  as  it  were,  from  the  public  eye  about 
three  months,  he  received  a  letter  from  Lord ,  stating  that  he  had  ap- 
plied to  the  bishops-Eugene's  diocesan — to  recommend  him  a  person 
who  would  reside  with  him  as  tutor  to  his  little  boy,  and  spend  his 
leisure  time  in  arranging  a  voluminous  library  of  which  he  had  just  be- 
come the  purchaser.  The  bishop  had  mentioned  his  name,  and  ex- 
plained the  circumstances  which  had  induced  him  to  resign  his  curacy. 

Lord wished  to  know  if  he  would  undertake  the  duties  to  which 

he  was  so  admirably  suited. 

Mr.  Akinside  agreed  to  undertake  them,  and  to  take  a  liberal  salary 

for  doing  them.     He  was  installed  as  librarian  at Castle,  and 

took  possession  of  a  suite  of  apartments  adjoining  the  library,  had  a 
horse  and  servant  set  aside  for  his  own  service  and  use,  and  thought 
himself  a  very  fortunate  person  in  getting  such  a  very  desirable  ap- 
pointment. He  was  introduced  to  his  pupil,  and  found  him  an  agreeable, 
gentle  child,  of  nine  years  of  age. 

The  rich  manufacturer — ^the  father  of  the  unfortunate  youth  who 
had  fallen  a  victim  to  his  brother's  fury — ^no  sooner  heard  that  the  late 
tutor  of  his  sons  was  now  tutor  to  a  lord  than  he  published  a  letter 
in  the  county  paper,  filled  with  the  most  fulsome  and  disgusting  enco- 
miums upon  Eugene's  great  attainments  and  high  moral  character.  He 
soundly  rated  the  parish  of  which  he  had  been  curate,  for  listening  to 
accusations,  unfounded,  malicious,  and  cruel,  against  their  pastor,  and 
ended  by  saying  that  he  had  no  doubt  Mr.  Akinside  would  do  hisxiuty 

as  well  towards  Lord *s  child  as  he  had  done  to  his,  and  wishing 

him  joy  in  having  secured  a  reward  for  his  services  almost  as  valuaUe 
as  the  one  which  he  had  formerly  bestowed  upon  him. 

The  anifmis  of  this  public  document  was  too  apparent  to  annoy 
Eugene  very  much.  He  despised  the  proud  upstart,  and  took  no 
farther  notice  of  him. 

With  Lord ,  Eugene  lived  on  a  footing  of  equality.     He  was 

treated  as  a  gentleman  and  a  friend. 

Lady was  absent  from  Castle.     She  had  remained  in 

town  aftei  what  is  termed  the  season  was  ended,  in  order  to  allow  her 
daughters,  who  were  on  the  point  of  coming  out,  the  benefit  of  roasters. 
They  were  engaged  at  enormous  salaries,  in  putting  the  last  polish  on 
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the  accomplishments  which  in  these  days  **  no  young  lady  ought  to  be 
without." 

Lord  —  never  talked  of  her  ladyship  or  expressed  a  wish  for  her 
presence  in  the  castle,  though  he  often  spoke  of  his  daughters  as  two 
very  fine  and  amiable  girls. 

From  the  rector  of  the  parish,  who  was  a  frequent  guest  at  the 
table,  and  who  had  shown  him  every  civility  in  his  power,  Eugene 
learned  that  Lady was  proud  and  haughty. 

He  had  received  hints,  too,  that  his  situation  in  the  family  would  not 
be  so  agreeable  in  her  presence  as  it  had  been  in  her  absence.  She 
rather  looked  down  upon  all  engaged  in  professions,  sacred  or  profane, 
and  thought  it  infra  dig.  to  sit  down  with  any  divine  below  the  rank 
and  dignity  of  a  bishop.  She  treated  her  lord  with  contempt, 
though  he  had  raised  her  to  a  rank  far  above  what  her  birth  and 
station  in  society  could  have  led  her  to  aspire  to  with  any  hope  of  suc- 
cess. 

^  Towards  her  youngest  child — Eugene's  pupil — she  had  never  exhi- 
bited a  mother*s  love.  All  her  affections  had  been  fixed  on  her  eldest 
son.  Him  she  had  idolized-— worshipped  as  a  superior  being.  Death 
had  deprived  her  of  him,  and  in  his  grave  she  had  buried  all  her  love 
for  her  offspring — for  though  proud  of  her  daughters,  and  anxious  to 
prepare  them  for  the  stations  they  were  to  fill,  by  insuring  them  all  the 
outward  and  visible  signs  of  aristocratic  perfection,  she  had  never  tried 
to  win  their  confidence — to  learn  their  secret  wishes  and  feelings 
by  exhibiting  a  mother's  love  for  them,  or  a  mother's  anxiety  for  their 
moral  culture.  This  part — this  essential  part  of  their  education  had 
been  left  to  hirelings,  who,  to  do  her  ladyship  justice,  had  been  selected 
with  care  and  caution,  and  nobly  remunerated  for  their  services.  She 
was  said  to^be  easily  offended,  and  never  known  to  forgive  the  person 
who  had  given  her  offence.  If  the  offender  was  subject  to  her  control, 
he  or  she  was  not  allowed  to  '^explain,"  but  dismissed  peremptorily, 
and  forbidden  her  presence  for  ever. 

This  account  of  her  ladyship  did  not  prejudice  Eugene  in  her  favour. 
He  hoped  that  some  unforeseen  event  might  occur  to  prevent  her 
coming  down  to  the  castle  for  some  months  at  least.  His  hopes,  how- 
ever, were  vain.  Her  approach  was  announced,  and  a  serious  gloomi- 
ness pervaded  the  hitherto  cheerful  countenances  of  the  domestics — 
for  none  liked  their  mistress,  though  none  dared  to  say  that  they  dis- 
liked her,  even  to  each  other. 

Eugene  had  resolved  upon  the  plan  of  conduct  best  to  be  pursued 
by  himself  when  the  noble  mother  of  his  pupil  arrived.  It  was 
to  confine  himself  as  much  as  possible  to  his  own  rooms  and  to 
the  library,  under  the  plea  of  having  all  the  books  to  arrange  and 
index. 

The  day  ••  big  with  the  fate  of  my  hero  came.  The  carriages  drove 
up  and  swept  past  the  library  windows  full  two  hours  sooner  than  they 
were  expected.     Eugene  had  left  some  papers  in  the  drawing-room  in 

which  he  had  been  consulting  with  Lord just  before  they  went 

into  the  dining-room  to  take  luncheon,  while  the  little  lord  took  his 
dinner.  He  thought  that  there  would  be  sufficient  time  to  recover  these 
papers  while  the  carriages  were  discharging  their  freight. 
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He  passed  along  the  passage  which  led  to  the  reception  rooms, 
avoiding  the  hall  and  more  puhlic  approaches.  A  side-door  gave  him 
admittance  to  the  inner  drawing-room,  and  he  passed  through  into  the 
larger  room.  In  the  centre  stood  an  elegant  hut  neatly-dressed  female, 
apparently  of  some  nineteen  or  twenty  years  of  age.  She  had  thrown 
aside  her  bonnet  and  some  of  the  outer  coverings  of  her  dress,  and  was 
examining  the  cards  which  filled  a  porcelain-basket  on  the  centre 
table.  On  hearing  the  sound  of  a  footstep,  she  looked  up  from  her 
occupation,  and  exposed  to  Eugene's  view  one  of  the  most  interesting 
countenances  he  had  ever  beheld.  It  was  not  the  beauty  of  mere  fea?» 
tore  or  complexion.  The  face  was  pale,  but  the  pallor  was  relieved  by 
eyes  of  deep  brilliant  gray,  shrouded  by  brows  and  lashes  of  dariL* 
brown  hair,  long  and  finely-pencilled.  A  profusion  of  hair  of  the 
same  colour,  only  lighter  by  a  shade  or  two,  fell  in  ringlets  on  either 
cheek,  and  only  prevented  by  abandeau  from  entirely  shadowing  the 
face. 

Eugene  had  no  doubt  that  the  owner  of  this  pleasing  face  was  one  of 

the  daughters  of  Lord ,     He  therefore  made  a  very  low  bow,  and, 

as  he  collected  his  papers,  commenced  an  apology  for  his  seemingly 
unwarrantable  intrusion. 

Before  he  had  finished  his  explanation,  and  the  lady  could  reply,  a 
servant  threw  open  the  door,  which  opened  from  the  hall,  and  a  lady — 
whom  no  one  could  doubt  to  be  the  lady  of  the  castle — entered,  fol- 
lowed by  two  elegantly-dressed  girls,  and  Lord  ,  who  held  one  of 

them  by  the  hand. 

''Will  your  ladyship  allow  me  to  present  my  kind  friend,  Mr.  Eu- 
gene Akinside,  to  your  notice  ?  He  is  the  gentleman  who  has  kindly 
undertaken  the  tuition  of  our  boy,  and  the  arrangement  of  my  bo(^a. 
Mr.  Akinside,  Lady and  my  daughters." 

Eugene  bowed  as  he  wondered  who  Lady  No.  4  was.  The  earPa 
daughters  returned  his  bow.  Lady  — .  raised  her  glass  to  her  eye, 
and  said, 

"  The  tutor — I  thought  as  much.  Tarleton,  will  you  oblige  me  by 
seeing  my  portfolio  carefully  removed  from  the  carriage,  and  placed  in 
my  dressing-room." 

The  Lady  No.  4  made  a  deep  curtsey  and  retired. 

**  Dear  Tarleton,''  said  the  girls,  '*  we  will  go  with  you." 

Lady  —  said,  ^^Stay  here,  girls — she  will  see  every  thing  properly 
taken  care  of." 

Eugene  was  about  to  withdraw,  fully  satisfied  that  he  had  been  apo- 
logising to  the  governess  or  lady's-maid.     Lord ,  however*  spoke 

to  him,  and  again  introduced  him  to  her  ladyship  as  an  officer  who 
had  served  his  country  in  the  Peninsula  and  at  Waterloo.  Tlie  expres- 
sion of  the  countess's  face  was  changed  immediately.  She  greeted  the 
officer,  not  the  man.  She  despised  him  as  a  tutor,  but  as  a  retired 
soldier  she  deemed  him  worthy  of  her  sweetest  smile.  A  few  minutes 
conversation  convinced  her  she  was  conversing  with  a  gentleman,  and 
her  manner  was  so  bland  and  gracious,  that  Eugene  was  fully  satisfied 
that  the  stories  he  had  heard  of  her  hauteur  and  overbearing  conduct 
were  false  and  calumnious. 

To  please  the  mother  he  thought  he  could  not  do  belter  than  to 
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praise  her  son— his  pupil.  He  spoke  long  and  loudly  of  his  talents 
and  amiability,  and  expressed  a  conviction  that  he  would  one  day  do 
honour  to  the  title  he  was  born  to  bear. 

The  mother  listened  to  the  praises  of  her  child,  but  her  face  ex- 
pressed no  sympathy  with  the  words  she  uttered.  <'  She  was  glad  to 
hear  that  he  was  getting  on  well,  and  gave  satisfaction  to  his  in- 
Araetor.*' 

*'*  But,  oh  !  Mr.  Akinside,'*  she  added,  while  her  countenance  wore  the 
flush  of  excitement,  and  the  tears  rolled  in  big  round  drops  from  her 
e^es, — ^''had  you  but  known  his  brother  —  my  child,  my  lost  one 
— if  ever  an  angel  was  allowed  to  exist  on  earth  he  was  one.  With 
him  all  that  was  glorious,  great,  and  good  perished.  He  was  my 
hope — he  was  taken  from  me,  and  I  feel  myself  alone— childless  and 
alone." 

Eugene  would  have  said  somewhat  to  console  the  grief  he  witnessed^ 
bad  not  the  earl,  who  was  aware  that  a  violent  fit  of  hysterics  would 
succeed  this  outbreak  of  sorrow,  given  him  a  signal  to  leave  the  room, 
and  requested  his  daughters  to  summon  Miss  Tarleton  and  her 
ladyship's  maid.  As  he  passed  to  the  library  by  the  same  pas- 
sage by  which  he  had  entered  the  drawing-room,  Eugene's  ears  were 
pierced  by  a  thrilling  scream,  followed  by  wild,  unnatural  shouts  of 
laughter. 

At  dinner  all  was  calm  and  tranquil,  the  storm  had  passed  away, 
and  left  no  traces  of  its  violence. 

After  dinner  Lord  ,  who  usually  took  his  bottle  of  claret  with 

Mr.  Akinside,  did  not  allude  to  any  thing  that  had  transpired.  As 
soon  as  the  wine  was  finished,  he  proposed  to  join  the  ladies,  to  which 
proposal  Eugene  had  no  objection. 

When  they  entered  the  drawing-room,  Miss  Tarleton  was  singing  at 
the  pianoforte,  and  the  ladies  Louisa  and  Fanny  were  accompanying 
her  on  the  harp  and  with  their  voices.  Lady  — —  was  reclining  on  a 
sofa  wrapped  in  shawls,  caressing  a  beautiful  little  dog  that  lay  en- 
seonsed  in  the  folds  of  her  dress. 

Eugene  looked  towards  her  ladyship,  but  as  she  did  not  notice  him, 
he  sat  down  near  the  instruments  and  listened  to  the  music.  He  was 
enchanted.  He  had  never  heard  so  much  skill  and  execution  displayed 
before.  The  tones  of  the  nobly-born  ladies  were  brilliant  and  full, 
but  were  surpassed  in  richness  and  sweetness,  by  the  voice  of  Miss 
Tarieton,  which  was  deep  and  mellow.  She  also  excelled  her  pupils 
in  expression,  for  she  seemed  to  feel  the  words  which  they  sung 
merely  as  a  vehicle  for  sound. 

When  the  trio  was  over,  Eugene  sat  like  one  entranced.  The 
vision  of  delight,  however,  vanished  from  his  mind  when  the  countesa 
said  '*  Enough,  Tarleton,  that  will  do  for  to-night  You  may  re- 
tire." 

The  governess  obeyed.  Her  pupils,  kissing  the  cheek  of  their  mo- 
ther, which  was  coldly  held  out  to  them,  followed  her  after  they  had 
dirown  their  arms  about  the  neck  of  the  earl,  and  bowed  courteously 
to  Mr.  Akinside. 

Two  months  elapsed.  The  castle  was  filled  with  visiters.  Eugene 
confined  himself  much  to  his  pupil  and  his  books.     He  seldom  joined 

2  o  2 
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the  dinner-table,  but  always  passed  an  hour  or  two  in  the  drawing- 
room  to  listen  to  the  music  and  singling.  He  had  been  thrown  mndi 
in  Miss  Tarleton*s  society,  as  she  and  the  ladies  Louisa  and  Fanny 
always  dined  at  an  early  hour  with  Eugene  and  his  pupil.  They  fre- 
quently rode  or  walked  together  afterwards. 

In  these  interviews  Eugene  saw  enough  of  her  to  be  satisfied  that 
she  was  highly-talented,  very  amiable,  and  very  unhappy.  She  seemed 
nervous  to  a  painful  degree,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  looking  frequently 
and  timidly  about  her,  as  if  she  dreaded  the  approach  of  some  one. 
The  cause  of  this  nervous  fear  Eugene  could  not  divine,  as  she  was 
treated  with  the  greatest  kindness  by  her  pupils,  and  with  civility  and 
attention  by  the  domestics. 
The  mystery,  however,  was  cleared  up. 

In  the  centre  of  the  flower-garden  stood  a  beautiful  temple,  called 
the  Temple  of  Flora,  and  ornamented  with  statues  and  devices  suitable 
to  the  name  it  bore.  It  was  the  favourite  resort  of  the  young  ladies 
and  their  governess,  whenever  the  weather  induced  them  to  seek  its 
shady  coolness. 

As  Eugene  was  engaged  in  the  garden  giving  his  pupil  a  clinical 
lecture  on  botany  by  the  side  of  the  flower-beds,  he  heard  loud  sounds 
of  anger  and  rebuke  uttered  with  rapidity  and  violence.  He  stood  to 
listen.     His  pupil  gazed  upon  his  face,  and  blushed  as  he  said, 

"  Lady "  (for  he  never  called  her  mother)  "  is  scolding  poor 

Tarleton  as  usual." 

Without  thinking  of  what  he  was  doing,  Eugene  walked  rapidly  to* 
ward  the  temple  whence  the  voice  evidently  came.  The  sight  that  pre- 
sented Itself  astonished  him.     Lady ,  her  countenance  inflamed, 

her  eyes  flashing  and  looking  more  like  a  demon  than  a  woman,  stood 
with  her  finger  pointed  in  scorn  at  the  governess,  who  was  weeping 
bitterly  in  the  arms  of  her  pupils,  who  appeared  to  be  deprecating  their 
mother*s  anger. 

*'  You,  too,  an  orphan,  friendless,  and  unprotected,  whom  I  took 
out  of  compassion  from  a  charity-school,  bearing  the  dress  and  badge 
of  beggary  upon  you — you,  whom  I  allowed  to  leave  your  humble 
station,  and  raised  to  a  situation  far  above  your  worth — you — thing! — 
reptile  ! — to  desert  your  duties  and  try  your  seductive  arts  on  the  tutor 
of  my  son  !'* 

**  You  accuse  me  falsely,  madam,'*  sobbed  the  governess. 
**  Mother — dear  mother — you  are  mistaken  ;  indeed  you  are,**  said 
the  ladies. 

*«  Falsely  ?  / — I,  the  Countess  of ,  am  to  be  told  by  one  de- 
pendant on  my  bounty,  that  I  utter  a  falsehood !  and  that,  too,  when 
I  have  proofs  of  what  I  assert  !*' 

'*  What  proofs,  madam  V  said  Eugene,  who,  to  the  surprise  of  all, 
stepped  into  the  temple. 

Lady  —  stepped  back,  drew  up  her  tall  figure  to  its  full  height, 
and  eyeing  him  with  bitter  scorn,  said, 

**  Your  unexpected  and  unwelcome  presence  here,  if  others  were 
wanting,  is  sufficient  proof  that  you  have  been  induced  b^  that 
wanton  there  to  neglect  your  duties)  and  forget  your  situation  in  this 
family." 
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Eugene  was  astODished.     He  would  have  demanded  an  explanation, 

but  before  he  could  speak,  Lady seized  her  son  by  the  hand,  and 

left  the  temple,  bidding  her  daughters  '*  follow  her  immediately,  and 
not  to  countenance,  by  their  presence,  the  disgraceful  intercourse  of  two 
ungrateful  hirelings.'! 

The  daughters  would  have  disobeyed  their  mother,  and  remained  to 
comfort  their  falsely-accused  friend,  but  Miss  Tarleton  waved  them 
from  her  as  she  rose  from  their  arms,  and  the  countess  again  bade  them 
'*  leave,  on  pain  of  her  displeasure,  those  who  should  shortly  be 
turned  out  into  the  world  as  they  deserved.*'  They  reluctantly 
obeyed. 

The  situation  of  Miss  Tarleton  and  Eugene  was  painful  in  the  ex- 
treme. He,  however,  led  the  poor  weeping  girl  to  a  seat,  and  in  the 
most  delicate  way  he  could,  inquired  the  meaning  of  what  he  had  seen 
and  heard.  The  explanation  satisfied  him  that  the  countess  was  a 
slanderer  and  a  tyrant.  He  strongly  advised  Miss  Tarleton  to  quit  the 
castle  immediately. 

Where  was  she  to  go  ?  She  had  not  a  friend  in  the  world^  Eugene 
thought  of  his  mother.  He  urged  Miss  Tarleton  to  put  herself  under 
his  protection.  She  refused,  for  she  said  it  would  confirm  the  story 
which  the  countess  had  invented.  Eugene  combatted  her  arguments, 
and  at  last  prevailed  by  promising  her  not  to  visit  his  home  while  she 
remained  under  its  roof.  He  would  resign  his  tutorship,  and  would 
retire  to  London  for  a  time. 

Eugene  procured  a  means  of  conveyance,  and  when  the  countess  in- 
quired for  the  governess  m  the  evening,  a  note  was  placed  in  her  hands, 
which  informed  her  that  she  had  left  the  castle  for  ever.  In  anger  she 
ordered  the  servant  to  send  Mr.  Akinside  to  her.  The  man  told  her 
'*  he  had  left  in  a  post-chaise  about  an  hour  before.'* 

Lady sought  the  earl,  who  told  her  that  through  her  violent 

temper  and  unwarrantable  accusations,  she  had  driven  a  friendless  girl 
to  seek  a  home  with  the  stranger,  deprived  her  son  of  a  conscientious 
guide,  and  himself  of  a  sincere  friend. 

The  countess  sneered  at  her  lord  contemptuously  as  she  said, 

'*  It  was  cunningly  contrived — she  wished  they  might  marry  and  live 
happily  together." 

Lord  would  have  vindicated  the  characters  of  his  friend  and  his 

daughters'  governess,  but  the  countess  bade  him  not  to  attempt  to  de- 
ceive her — as  he  had  been  deceived  himself — and  left  the  room. 


Chap.  IV. 

Two  months  had  passed  since  the  scenes  I  have  recorded  were 
acted.  Eugene  Akinside  had  been  inducted  to  the  living  of  Ditch- 
ingly.     Lond  ,  the  patron  of  the  living,  had  given  it  to  him  in  a 

way  which  rendered  a  refusal  impossible.  It  was  but  of  little  value, 
but  it  would,  as  his  lordship  said,  support  him  in  comfort  until  a  more 
valuable  one  became  vacant. 

After  induction  and  reading  in  Eugene  returned  to  London  until  the 
vicarage-house  was  put  into  repair. 
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"  The  season"  had  agaia  commenced ;  town  was  full ;  the  streets 
and  .parks  were  thronged  with  carriages.  Amidst  the  thousands  who 
went  to  breathe  the  pure  air  of  the  park  and  Kensington- gard^is  was 
the  sub*vicar  of  Ditchiogly.  As  he  was  about  to  leave  and  seek  his 
lodgings,  some  time  after  the  great  press  of  visiters  had  departed,  and 
•evenrog  was  throwing  its  lengthened  shadows  on  the  earth,  he  heard  a 
loud  shout  followed  by  screams  and  shrieks.  These  were  sucxeeded 
by  a  fearful  trampling  of  horses — the  ground  seemed  to  shake  under 
his  feet.  He  turned  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  sudden  uproar,  and 
saw  an  open  poney-carriage  approaching  as  fast  as  the  little  anioiais 
could  draw  it.  A  lady  sat  on  the  driving-seat,  but  the  reins  had 
fallen  from  her  hand  and  she  was  screaming  for  aid.  A  gentleman 
who  was  sitting  by  her  side  seemed  to  be  trying  to  recover  the  fallen 
reins.  This  Eugene  saw  at  a  glance ;  the  carriage  came  up,  he  sproiig 
mto  the  road,  seized  the  bridle  of  the  oif-side  horse,  and  turned  the 
carriage  towards  the  rails  by  the  side  of  the  drive ;  the  ponies  spniDg 
over,  broke  the  traces  and  the  pole,  and  scampered  over  the  green 
sward,  leaving  the  carriage  on  the  other  side. 

Eugene's  arm  was  broken  in  the  attempt  to  stop  the  ponies — ^the 
agony  was  such  that  he  was  insensible  for  a  time.  When  he  recovered 
a  crowd  was  around  him  and  a  surgeon  was  binding  up  his  broken 
limb  ;  the  carriage  lay  at  his  side  overturned ;  a  lady  was  fainting  on 

the  ground  near  him,  and  by  her  side  lay  what  had  been  Lord , 

Eugene's  friend  and  patron.  The  ladies  Louisa  and  Fanny  were  weep- 
ing over  their  dead  father ;  he  had  fallen  on  his  head  and  fractured 
his  skull.  The  fainting  lady  was  the  countess,  who  had  been  driving 
the  ponies  and  venting  her  ill-humour  by  lashing  them  into  madnesa. 

Eugene  was  assisted  into  a  coach  that  had  been  called  for  him  and 
left  the  spot.  The  fractured  arm  was  for  a  long  time  painful,  and  the 
surgeons  were  in  doubt  whetheir  they  would  not  be  compelled  to  remove 
It.  They  removed  him  instead  of  his  arm,  sent  him  down  to  has  mo- 
ther, where  Miss  Tarleton  still  dwelt — ^repaying  the  widow's  kindness 
to  her  in  her  destitute  state  by  educating  her  younger  daughters. 

A  few  years  passed  by,  and  Ditchingly  vicarage  was  tenanted  by  the 
incumbent  and  his  incumbrances.  Eugene  had  a  wife  and  six  chil- 
dren all  living  happy  and  contented  on  180Z.  per  annum.  Need  the 
reader  be  told  that  the  mother  of  those  children  had  borne  the  name 
of  Tarleton  ? — ^tbat  the  countess's  wish  had  proved  prophetic  ? 

It  was  to  be  a  great  day  at  the  parsonage  of  Ditchingly  when  the 
sixth  child  was  to  be  christened.  The  grandmother  of  the  child  was  to 
be  there,  and  all  its  aunts  and  uncles — the  whole  family  were  to  attend. 
They  came :  the  day  passed  off  delightfully ;  never  had  an  evening 
sun  set  on  a  happier  family.  When  the  same  sun  rose  again,  it  shone 
on  the  house  of  mourning — joy  and  mirth  were  exchanged  for  gloom 
and  sorrow.  The  cholera — the  pestilence  permitted  by  Heaven  to  pervade 
the  land — had  fallen  on  the  happy  family.  The  scourge  assumed  its  se- 
verest form — all  human  aid  was  vain — ^victim  after  victim  fell  be- 
neath its  violence,  and  when  the  father  recovered  from  its  attack,  be 
found  that  all  his  loved  ones — all — his  mother,  his  wife,  his  brotheis, 
and  his  children — all  save  one — his  infant — were  dead  and  BURIED. 
Hidden  for  ever  from  his  sight  in  this  world.     Many  of  his  parishioBen 
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had  fallen  too ;  for  the  plague  had  swept  that  part  of  the  country — 
encouraged  probably  by  the  nuisance  from  the  peats  below. 

Did  Eugene  Akinside  sink  under  the  blow  ?  No :  faith  and  hope 
supported  him — l''e  lived  to  join  his  loved  ones  in  another  world,  to 
rear  and  train  up  the  only  legacy  his  wife  had  left  him — her  babe — in 
this. 

Within  one  year  after  this  sad  blow  was  sent  to  try  him,  the  Coun- 
tess of  — —  died.  In  her  will,  she  left  a  large  sum,  amounting  to 
thousands  to  the  Incumbent  of  Ditchingly,  as  some  compensation  for 
the  injuries  she  had  done  to  him  and  his  wife,  and  as  a  mark  of  her 
sense  of  his  courage  in  attempting  to  save  her  from  harm  when  her 
horses  ran  away. 

Eugene  did  not  want  this  money ;  he  had  enough,  and  more  than 
enough  for  himself  and  his  child.  He  gave  it — the  whole  amount 
— anonymously,  to  a  college  for  the  education  of  orphan-girls. 


Header— my  tales  are  told.  The  **  Five  Incumbents"  are  still 
living,  I  believe.  If  you  should  meet  with  them  all,  or  any  of  them, 
except  the  Rector  of  Squashy  field,  whose  merits  I  know  not,  and  may 
never  know,  as  he  is  still  n<m  est,  cultivate  their  friendship  for  they 
are  worthy  of  your  regard. 

If  you  are  fond  of  angling,  seek  the  village  of  Clearstream,  on  the 
top  of  the  Exeter  Highflyer.  The  landlord  will  tell  you  of  my  success, 
and  point  out  my  favourite  spots ;  he  will  not  complain  to  you  of  my 
having  done  notning  for  the  "  good  of  the  house*'  by  sponging  on  the 
neighbouring  parsons  ;  but  will  tell  you  of  the  happy  evening  we  passed 
on  the  day  before  my  departure,  when  I  entertained  all  my  friends  to 
an  excellent  dinner,  gave  them  plenty  of  wine,  and  promised  them  to 
visit  them  again  on  the  following  year. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  perform  that  promise,  but  my  friend  the  pro- 
fessor vo  ws  he  will  accompany  me  to  Clearstream  next  season  to  eat 
the  trout  and  the  fairy  fish  on  the  spot.  He  is  nervously  anxious  for 
the  time  to  arrive,  but  I  tell  him,  in  the  words  of  Zachariah  Bond, 
'*  Easy  does  it — no  hurry — lots  of  time,"  to  which  he  replies  with  a 
wink,  like  the  Rector  of  Rushley*8,  and  sings. 

Time  hath  wing?,  old  age  approaches, 

imitatory  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Quaverton. 


EPIGRAM, 

ON  A  CERTAIN  HERO  AND  HEEOTNE. 

In  raising  names  to  noble  rank 

Not  always  true  desert  prevails  ; 
But  Honour's  self  may  take  delight 

In  hoisting  such  top-gallant  Sales ! 

T.  H. 
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However  the  world  may  have  benefitted,  through  the  inedium  of 
this  Diary,  by  the  six  years'  residence  of  Miss  Barney  at  the  coart  of 
Queen  Charlotte,  we  are  by  no  means  sorry  to  find  that  her  almost 
monastic  seclusion  from  society  closes  at  an  early  part  of  the  new 
volume  (the  fifth).    The  truth  is,  that  no  human  creature  ever  felt  more 
keenly  the  evils  of  finding  oneself  in  a  thoroughly  ''  false  position"  than 
Miss  Burney  did  during  those  six  mortal  years — ^mortal  ones  to  her, 
very  nearly,  in  the  fatal  sense  of  the  phrase,  for  one  year  more  of  their 
privations  and  annoyances  would  evidently  have  killed  her.      She  just 
escaped  in  time  however ;  and  as  the  Queen,  though  extremely  disap- 
pointed and  annoyed  at  losing  her,  behaved  very  kindly  and  hand- 
somely to  her  at  parting — continuing  one-half  of  her  salary  for  the 
remainder  of  her  life — her  lot,  upon  the  whole,  was  certainly  not  in* 
jured  by  her  connection  with  the  court ;  and  we,  her  successors,  have 
gained  by  it  what  no  one  else  could  have  given  us,  and  for  the  loss  of 
which  nothing  that  even  she  could  have  offered  us  in  its  place  would 
have  compensated  :  for  much  as  we  admire,  and  what  is  better,  esteem 
and  love  her  '*  Evelinas"  and  "  Cecilias,"  we  would  not  part  with  her 
Court  Diary  for  the  best  two  of  them  that  she  could  or  would  have 
written  during  the  period  of  its  composition.      So  that  with  all  that 
persona]  fondness  and  regard  for  the  *<  dear  little  Burney*' with  which  no 
other  female  writer — much  less  any  male  one — ever  inspired  us  in  any 
thing  like  an  equal  degree,  we  are  quite  reconciled  to  that  period  of 
penance  and  purgatory  through  which  she  fretted  so  gently,  and  sighed 
so  pathetically,  all  the  while  that  she  was  turning  its  evils  *'  to  favour 
and  to  prettiness,*'  and  from  which  she  at  last  emancipated  herself  so 
nobly,  notwithstanding  the  "  most  admired  disorder"  and  consternation 
into  which  the  very  hint  of  such  a  step  threw,  not  merely  the  cold  and 
empty  courtiers  with  whom  she  was  associated,  but  her  own  nearest  and 
dearest  friends  and  kindreds — all  indeed  who  knew  her,  with  the  sole 
exception  of  those  three  superior  spirits,  Burke,  Windham,  and  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  to  whose  grade  of  mind  her's  approached  as  closely  as 
a  woman's  mind  can  or  ought  to  do,  and  but  for  whose  strong  and  active 
interest  in  her  welfare  she  certainly  never  would  have  escaped  from  the 
unnatural  thraldom  into  which  nothing  but  her  intense  filial  aflection 
could  have  enticed  her.    All  Miss  Burney 's  reverent  fondness  and  ad- 
miration for  the  venerable  Mrs.  Delaney,  through  whose  medium  the 
place  at  court  was  offered  to  her,  and  doubtless  from  what  she  (Mrs. 
Delaney)  had  reported  to  the  Queen  of  her  character  and  principles 
(though  this  latter  fact  nowhere  appears  in  the  Diary),  did  not  for  a 
moment  hoodwink  that  fine  intuitive  perception  of  moral  fitness  which 
taught  her  to  shrink  from  the  seducing  offer  of  becoming  a  court 
menial,  as  if  it  had  come  from  an  avowed  emissary  of  the  evil  one ;  and 
had  she  herself  alone  been  concerned,  she  evidently  would  not  have 
taken  a  second  moment  to  consider  of  the  offer,  but  have  rejected  it 
as  promptly  as  she  would  the  offer  of  any  other  glaring  mesalliance 
(to  which,  by  the  by,  she  more  than  once  pathetically  likens  her  miser- 
able position  during  these  years).     But  her  dear  father*-what  woold 
he  say  or  do  ?     It  was  evident  from  the  first  moment  that  he  bad  set 
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his  heart  upon  his  beloved  Fanny — the  flower  of  his  flock — ^being  a 
court  lady.  And  his  thoroughly  worldly  view  of  the  matter  (for  with 
all  his  amiable  and  endearing  qualities.  Dr.  Bumey  was  a  thorough  man 
of  the  world,  so  far  as  honour  and  integrity  allowed)  was  supported  by 
the  kindly  but  shallow-thoughted  conclusions  of  all  her  dearest  rela- 
tions and  closest  friends.  The  struggle,  therefore,  was  brief;  and  the 
gentlest,  the  softest,  the  most  pure-minded,  the  most  simple-thoughted, 
the  most  home-loving,  the  most  retiring  of  her  sex,  became  for  six 
weary  years  the  daily  and  hourly  companion  of  lords  and  ladies  in 
waiting,  mistresses  of  the  robes  and  maids  of  honour,  military  equerries 
and  grooms  of  the  stole,  every  one  of  whose  aristocratic  blood  scorned 
the  music-master's  daughter,  as  a  low-born  "  weed  which  had  no 
business  there,"  at  the  same  time  that  they  hated  her  intellectual  su- 
periority, and  dreaded  its  possible  employment,  in  some  day  or  other 
putting  them  into  a  book. 

But  this  was  not  the  worst.  Miss  Burney  well  knew  how  to  assert 
her  social  position  had  it  been  openly  questioned,  and  her  mind  at  all 
times  enjoyed  that  healthy  tone  which  enabled  it  to  '^  find  good  in  every 
thing,"  even  in  the  washy  *'  brooks"  and  stately  "  stones"  of  a  court 
circle.  It  was  after  having  all  day  long  run  the  gauntlet  through  all 
these,  that  at  night  she  was  compelled — for  compulsion  it  was  to  her 
gentle  spirit,  the  alternative  being  a  charge  of  purposed  insult — to 
''make  herself  agreeable"  to  her  immediate  superior  in  office,  who 
seems  to  have  been  the  most  thoroughly  ill-conditioned,  ill-tempered, 
impracticable,  heartless,  empty  creature,  that  age  and  ill-health  ever 
yet  concocted  out  of  a  court  official  too  old  to  work,  too  proud  to  re- 
sign, and  too  long  trusted  to  be  turned  off.  There  is  not  in  any  existing 
work  of  fiction  so  fine  a  study,  or  one  so  full  of  afiecting  interest,  as 
that  afibrded  by  the  daily  tite-d'tites  of  Madame  Schwellenberg  and 
Miss  Burney,  and  the  daily  struggles  of  the  latter  to  bear  them 
patiently,  without  basely  succumbing  to  the  insolent  pretensions  and 
heartless  cruelty  of  her  wretched  tyrant,  as  we  find  them  daily  re- 
corded in  the  last  and  present  volume  of  this  Diary. 

From  this  melancholy  thraldom,  which  was  unrelieved  by  a  single 
redeeming  circumstance,  beyond  the  uniform  kindness  of  the  princesses, 
and  the  general,  but  by  no  means  uniform  kindness  of  the  Queen  herself 
«— a  thraldom,  too,  for  which  the  sufferer  herself  was  condemned  to  pay  a 
large  annual  price  in  argent  comptant  (for  Miss  Burney  could,  with  per- 
fect ease,  have  earned  by  her  pen  at  least  ten  times  the  amount  of  her 
paltry  annual  stipend) — from  this  cruel  thraldom  she  was  rescued  only 
just  in  time  to  save  her  life,  by  the  earnest  and  almost  indignant  re- 
monstrances of  Mr.  Windham  to  her  father,  with  whom  his  opinions  had 
great  weight,  especially  when  backed,  as  they  were,  by  those  of  Burke 
and  Reynolds ;  the  latter  of  whom  proposed,  more  than  half  seriously, 
to  get  a  Round  Robin  addressed  to  Dr.  Burney,  signed  by  the  whole 
of  the  famous  Literary  Club,  against  the  enormity  in  question,  which 
they,  and  they  only,  seemed  to  regard  in  its  true  light, — as  no  less 
foolish  than  it  was  selfish  and  unfeeling. 

At  last,  however,  she  does  escape ;  and  the  first  use  she  makes  of  her 
newly  recovered  liberty  is,  like  an  uncaged  bird,  to  fly  to  the  woods  and 
fields,  whither  she  cares  not,  so  that  it  be  but  far  enough  away  from  the 
scenes  of  her  late  thraldom.    But,  like  a  bird  in  this  too,  she  soon  re- 
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toiiis  to  her  beloved  faame,  away  from  which  she  never  seems  to  have 
enjoyed  a  single  day  of  perfect  happiness.  The  details  of  this  rambling 
excursion  into  the  west  of  England  with  her  dear  friend  Mrs.  Ord, 
^esent  an  entirely  new  feature  in  Miss  Barney's  Diary  and  Letters,  and 
will  be  read  with  a  doable  interest  from  their  relating  to  places  that 
bave  undergone  such  singular  changes  since  the  date  of  her  descrip- 
tions. Before  however  entirely  taking  leave  of  her  court  records, 
we  must  extract  a  few  passages  from  them,  that  are  at  least  as  piquant 
.as  any  thing  the  previous  volumes  have  furnished. 

A  Royal  Sailor, — At  dinner  Mrs.  Schwellenberg  presided,  attired  maguifi- 
oentlv.  Miss  Goldsworthy,  Mrs.  Stainforth,  Messrs.  De  Luc  and  Stanhope, 
jdined  with  us ;  and  while  we  were  still  eating  fruit,  the  Duke  of  Clarence  en- 


Ue  was  just  risen  from  the  King's  table,  and  waiting  for  his  equipage  to  go 
home  and  prepare  for  the  ball.  To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  energy  of  his 
Royal  Hiphness*s  language,  I  oueht  to  set  apart  a  general  objection  to  writings 
or  rather  intimating,  certain  forcible  words,  and  beg  leave  to  show  you,  in  g&> 
nnine  colours,  a  Rvytl  sailor. 

We  all  rose,  of  course,  upon  his  entrance,  and  the  two  gentlemen  placed 
themselves  behind  their  chairs,  while  the  foounen  left  the  room ;  but  he  or- 
dered us  all  to  sit  down,  and  called  the  men  back  to  hand  about  some  wine. 
He  was  in  exceeding  high  spirits,  and  in  the  utmost  good  humour.  He  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  me  table,  next  Mrs.  Schwellenberg,  and  looked  remark- 
ably well,  gay,  and  full  of  sport  and  mischief,  yet  clever  withal,  as  well  ss 
comical. 

"  Well,  this  is  the  first  day  I  have  ever  dined  with  the  King  at  St.  James's 
on  his  birthday.     Pra^,  have  you  all  drunk  his  Majesty's  health  ?* 

''  No,  your  Kov'l  Highness  :  your  Ro/l  Highness  might  make  dem  do  dat,' 
said  Mrs.  Schwellenbeig. 

*•  O  by— will  I !  Here,  you  (to  the  footman),  bring  champagne !  ni 
drink  the  King's  health  again,  if  I  die  for  it !  Yet  I  have  done  pret^  well 
already  :  so  has  the  King,  I  promise  you !  I  believe  his  Majesty  was  never 
taken  such  good  care  of  before.  We  have  kept  his  spirits  up,  I  promise  you ; 
we  have  enabled  him  to  go  through  his  fatigues ;  and  I  should  have  done  more 
still,  but  for  the  ball  and  Mary — I  have  promised  to  dance  with  Mary !" 

Champagne  being  now  brought  for  the  Duke,  he  ordered  it  all  round.  When 
it  came  to  me  I  whispered  to  Westerhaults  to  carry  it  on :  the  Duke  slapped 

his  hand  violently  on  the  table,  and  called  out,  "  O,  by ,  you  shall  dnnk 

itr 

There  was  no  resisting  this.  We  all  stood  up,  and  the  Duke  sonorously 
gave  the  royal  toast. 

**  And  now,"  cried  he,  making  us  all  sit  down  again,  "  where  are  my  rascals 
of  servants  ?  I  shan't  be  in  time  for  the  ball ;  besides,  I've  got  a  deuced  tailor 
waiting  to  fix  on  my  epaulette !  Here,  you,  go  and  see  for  my  servants !  d'ye 
hear  ?    Scamper  off!" 

Off  ran  William. 

^  Come,  let's  have  the  King's  health  again.  De  Luc,  drink  it.  Here^ 
champagne  to  De  Luc !" 

I  wish  you  could  have  seen  Mr.  De  Luc's  mixed  simper — half-pleased,  hal& 
alarmed.  However,  the  wine  came  and  be  drank  it,  the  Duke  taking  a  bumper 
for  himself  at  the  same  time. 

^  Poor  Stanhope  I**  cried  he :  **  Stanhope  shall  have  a  class  too !  Here, 
champagne !  what  are  you  all  about  ?  Why  don't  you  give  diampagne  to  poor 
Stanhope r 

Mr.  Stanhope,  with  great  pleasure,  complied,  and  tlie  Duke  again  aooom- 
panied  him. 

«<  Come  hither,  do  you  hear?"  cried  the  Duke  to  the  servants ;  and  on  the 
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approach*  slow  and  submissiTe,  of  Mrs.  Stainforth's  xoan,  be  fait  him  a  Tiolent 
slap  on  the  back,  calling  out,  ^*  Hang  you !  why  don't  you  see  for  my 
rascals?* 

Away  flew  the  man,  and  then  he  called  out  to  Westerhaults, 

"  Hark'ee  I  bring  another  glass  of  champagne  lo  Mr.  Be  Luc  1" 

Mr.  De  Luc  knows  these  royal  youths  too  well  to  venture  at  so  vain  an  ex- 
periment as  disputing  with  them  ;  so  he  only  shrugged  bis  shoulders  and  dmnk 
the  wine.    The  Duke  did  the  same. 

"  And  now,  poor  Stanhope,**  cried  the  Duke ;  "  give  another  glass  to  poor 
Stanhope,  d'ye  hear  ?* 

**  Is  not  your  Royal  Highness  afraid,"  cried  Mr.  Stanhope,  displaying  the 
full  circle  of  his  borrowed  teeth,  "  I  shall  be  apt  to  be  rather  up  in  the  world, 
as  the  folks  say,  if  I  tope  on  at  this  rate  T' 

'*  Not  at  all !  you  can't  get  drunk  in  a  better  cause.  I'd  get  drunk  myself 
if  it  was  not  for  the  ball.  Here,  champagne  !  another  glass  for  the  philoso- 
pher I     I  keep  sober  for  Mary." 

''O,  your  Koval  Highness  I"  cried  Mr.  De  Luc,  gaining  courage  as  he 
drank ;  **  you  wrll  make  me  quite  droll  of  it  if  you  make  me  go  on^ — quite 
droll  r 

^  So  much  the  better!  to  much  the  better  I  it  will  do  you  a  monstrous 
deal  of  good.  Here,  another  glass  of  champagne  for  the  Queen's  philoBO- 
pher !" 

Mr.  De  Luc  obeyed,  and  the  Duke  then  addressed  Mrs.  Schwellenbei^s 
George. 

*•  Here !  you  !  you !  why,  where  is  my  carriage  ?  Run  and  see,  do  you  hear  ?" 

Off  hurried  George,  grinning  irrepressibly. 

**  If  it  was  not  for  that  deuced  tailor,  I  would  not  stir.  I  shall  dine  at  the 
Queen's  house  on  Monday,  Miss  Goldsworthy ;  I  shall  come  to  dine  with  the 
Princess  Royal.    I  find  she  does  not  go  to  Windsor  with  the  Queen." 

He  then  said  it  was  necessary  to  drink  the  Queen's  health.  The  gentlemen 
here  made  no  demur,  though  Mr.  De  Luc  arched  his  eyebrows  in  expressive 
fear  of  consequences. 

**  A  bumper,"  cried  the  Duke,  "  to  the  Queen's  gentleman-usher." 

They  all  stood  up  and  drank  the  Queen's  health. 

"  Here  are  three  of  us,"  cried  the  Duke,  "  all  belonging  to  the  Queen :  the 
Queen's  philosopher,  the  Queen's  gentleman-usher,  and  the  Queen's  son  ;  but, 
thank  Heaven,  I'm  nearest  1" 

"  Sir,"  cried  Mr.  Stanhope,  a  little  affronted,  "  I  am  not  now  the  Queen's 
gentleman-usher ;  I  am  the  Queen's  equerry,  sir." 

"  A  glass  more  of  champagne  here  1  VV  hat  are  you  all  so  slow  for  ?  Where 
are  all  my  rascals  gone  ?  They've  put  me  in  one  passion  already  this  morning. 
Come,  a  glass  of  champagne  for  the  Queen's  gentleman-usher  1"  laughing 
heartily. 

'*  No,  sir,"  repeated  Mr.  Stanhope  ;  ''  I  am  equeriy  now,  sir." 

"  And  another  glass  to  the  Queen's  philosopher  T 

Neitlier  gentleman  objected ;  but  Mrs.  Schwellenberg,  who  had  sat  laugh- 
ing and  happy  all  this  time,  now  grew  alarmed,  and  said,  "  Your  Royal  High- 
nett,  I  am  afraid  for  the  ball  I" 

<*  Hold  you  your  potato-jaw,  my  dear,"  cried  the  Duke,  patting  her ;  but,  re- 
collecting himself,  he  took  her  hand  and  pretty  abruptly  kissed  it,  and  then, 
flinging  it  hastily  away,  laughed  aloud,  and  called  out,  "  There  I  that  will 
make  amends  for  any  thing,  so  now  I  may  say  what  I  will.  So  here  I  a  elass 
of  cliampagne  for  the  Queen's  philosopher  and  the  Queen's  gentleman-usher  I 
Hang  me,  if  it  will  not  do  them  a  monstrous  deal  of  good  I" 

Here  news  was  brought  that  the  equipage  was  in  order.  He  started  up, 
calling  out,  **  Now,  then,  for  my  deuced  tailor." 

'*  O,  your  Royal  Highness !"  cried  Mr.  De  Luc,  in  a  tone  of  expoatulatioo, 
''now  you  have  made  us  droll,  you  go  I" 

Off,  howeyer,  he  went. 
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Kimng  Hands. — One  thing,  however,  was  a  little  unlucky ; — when  the  mayor 
and  burgesses  ^of  Weymouth)  came  with  the  address,  they  requested  leave  to 
kiss  hands  :  this  was  graciously  accorded  ;  but  the  mayor  advancing  in  a  coai- 
mon  way,  to  take  the  Qiteen*$  hand,  as  he  might  that  of  any  lady  mayoress. 
Colonel  Gwynn,  who  stood  by,  whispered, 

*'  You  must  kneel,  sir !" 

He  found,  however,  that  be  took  no  notice  of  this  hint,  but  kissed  the 
Queen's  hand  erect.    As  he  passed  him  on  his  way  back,  the  colonel  said, 

**  You  should  have  knelt,  sirT 

'*  Sir,**  answered  the  poor  mayor,  **  I  cannot." 

"  Every  body  does,  sir." 

"  Sir,— I  have  a  wooden  leg!" 

Poor  man  I  'twas  such  a  surprise !  and  such  an  excuse  as  no  one  could  dis- 
pute< 

But  the  absurdity  of  the  matter  followed ; — ^all  the  rest  did  the  same ;  taking 
the  same  privilege,  by  the  example,  without  the  same  or  any  cause. 

After  her  rambling  excursion  to  the  west  of  England,  which  seems  to 
have  acted  like  magic  in  repairing  her  broken  health  and  spirits,  we  find 
our  Diarist  again  established  in  the  bosom  of  her  family,  whence  she 
once  more  addresses  to  us  those  delightful  reminiscences  of  the  eUie 
of  the  half-literary,  half-fashionable  society  of  the  day,  which,  after  all, 
are  the  flowers  and  gems  of  these  volumes.  It  was  at  the  house  of  the 
beautiful  Mrs.  Crewe  that  these  brilliant  assemblages  now  took  place, 
and  thither  we  must  follow  the  Diarist  for  a  moment,  only  reminding 
the  reader  of  the  wonderful  changes  which  had  been  worked  even  in 
this  class  of  English  society,  by  the  events  of  the  six  years  during  which 
Miss  Burney  had  been  secluded  from  it.  All  we  can  afford  from  this 
portion  of  the  Diary  is  a  touch  of  Edmund  Burke,  who,  since  we  parted 
from  him  in  his  social  character  six  years  ago,  has  been  placed  on  the 
summit  of  European  fame,  by  the  part  he  has  taken  in  the  French  Re* 
volution. 

Burkc*i  Table-talk  at  Mrt.  CretoeV— Mrs.  Crewe  gave  him  her  place,  and 
he  sat  by  me,  and  entered  into  a  most  animated  conversation  upon  Lord 
Macartney  and  his  Chinese  expedition,  and  the  two  Chinese  youths  who 
were  to  accompany  it.  These  last  he  described  minutely,  and  spoke  of  the  ex- 
tent of  the  undertaking  in  high,  and  perhaps  fanciful,  terms,  but  with  allusions 
and  anecdotes  intermixed,  so  full  of  general  information  and  brilliant  ideas, 
that  I  soon  felt  the  whole  of  rov  first  enthusiasm  return,  and  with  it  a  sensa- 
tion of  pleasure  that  made  the  day  delicious  to  me. 

After  this  my  father  joined  us,  and  politics  took  the  lead.  He  spoke  then 
with  an  eagerness  and  vehemence  tliat  instantly  banished  the  Graces,  though 
it  redoubled  the  energies  of  his  discourse. 

**  The  French  Revolution,"  he  said,  *'  which  began  by  authorising  and  le- 

Salizing  injustice,  and  which  by  rapid  steps  had  proceeded  to  every  species  of 
espotism  except  owning  a  despot,  was  now  menacing  all  the  universe  and  all 
mankind  with  the  most  violent  concussion  of  principle  and  order." 

My  father  heartilv  joined,  and  I  tacitly  assented  to  his  doctrines,  though  I 
feared  not  with  his  rears. 

One  speech  I  must  repeat,  for  it  is  explanatory  of  his  conduct,  and  nobly 
explanatory.  When  he  had  expatiated  upon  the  present  dangers,  even  to 
English  liberty  and  property,  from  the  contagion  of  havoc  and  novelty,  he 
earnestly  exclaimed, 

**  This  it  is  that  has  made  he  an  abettor  and  supporter  of  Kings !  Rings  are 
necessary,  and,  if  we  would  preserve  peace  and  prosperity,  we  must  preserve 
TBEM.    We  must  all  put  our  shoulders  to  the  work !    Ay,  and  stoutly,  too  I" 

This  subject  lasted  till  dinner. 
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At  dinner  Mr.  Burke  sat  next  Mrs.  Crewe,  and  I  had  the  happiness  to  be 
seated  next  Mr.  Burke ;  and  my  other  neighbour  was  his  amiable  son. 

The  dinner  and  the  dessert,  when  the  servants  were  removed,  were  delight- 
fiil.  How  I  wish  my  dear  Susanna  and  Fredy  could  meet  this  wonderful  man 
when  he  is  easy,  happy,  and  with  people  he  cordially  likes !  But  politics, 
even  on  his  own  side,  must  always  be  excluded ;  his  irritability  is  so  terrible 
on  that  theme  that  it  eives  immediately  to  his  face  the  expression  of  a  man 
who  is  going  to  defend  himself  from  murderers. 

I  can  give  you  only  a  few  little  detached  traits  of  what  passed,  as  detail 
would  be  endless. 

Charles  Fox  being  mentioned,  Mrs.  Crewe  told  us  that  he  had  lately  said, 
upon  being  shown  some  passage  in  Mr.  Burke's  book  which  he  had  warmly 
opposed,  but  which  had,  in  the  event,  made  its  own  justification,  very  can- 
didly, "  MTell  I  Burke  is  right — but  Burke  is  often  right,  only  he  is  right 
too  soon." 

*'  Had  Fox  seen  some  things  in  that  book,"  answered  Mr.  Burke,  "  as 
soon,  he  would  at  this  moment,  in  all  probability,  be  first  minister  of  this 
country."* 

«•  Wliat !"  cried  Mrs.  Crewe,t "  with  Pitt?— No !— no !— Pitt  won't  go  out, 
and  Charles  Fox  will  never  make  a  coalition  with  Pitt." 

*<  And  why  not?"  said  Mr.  Burke,  drily ;  *'  why  not  this  coalition  as  well  as 
other  coalitions." 

Nobody  tried  to  answer  this. 

"Charles  Fox,  however,"  said  Mr.  Burke,  afterwards,  "can  never  inter- 
nally like  the  French  Revolution.  lie  is  entangled ;  but  in  himself,  if  he 
should  find  no  other  objection  to  it,  he  has  at  least  too  much  taste  for  such  a 
revolution." 

Mr.  Elliot  related  that  he  had  lately  been  in  a  company  of  some  of  the  first 
and  most  distinguished  men  of  the  French  nation,  now  fugitives  here,  and 
had  asked  them  some  questions  about  the  new  French  ministry ;  they  had 
answered  that  thev  knew  them  not  even  by  name  till  now  I 

*'  Think,"  cried  he,  "  what  a  ministry  that  must  be !  Suppose  a  new  admi- 
nistration formed  here  of  Englishmen  of  whom  we  had  never  before  heard  the 
names !  what  statesmen  they  must  be !  bow  prepared  and  fitted  for  govern- 
ment I    To  begin  by  being  at  the  helm !" 

Mr.  Richard  Burke  related,  very  comically,  various  censures  cast  upon  his 
brother,  accusing  him  of  being  the  friend  of  despots,  and  the  abettor  of  slavery, 
because  he  had  been  shocked  at  the  imprisonment  of  the  King  of  France,  and 
was  anxious  to  preserve  our  own  limited  monarchy  in  the  same  state  in  which 
it  so  long  had  flourished. 

Mr.  Burke  looked  half-alarmed  at  his  brother's  opening,  but  when  he  had 
finished,  he  very  good-humouredly  poured  out  a  glass  of  wine,  and  turning  to 
me  said, 

**  Come  then — here's  slavery  for  ever !" 

This  was  well  understood,  and  echoed  round  the  table  with  hearty  laughter. 

"This  would  do  for  you  completely,  Mr.  Burke,"  said  Mrs.  Crewe,  "  if  it 
could  get  into  a  newspaper !  Mr.  Burke,  they  would  say,  has  now  spoken 
out ;  the  truth  has  come  to  light  uneuardedly,  and  his  real  defection  from  the 
cause  of  true  liberty  is  acknowlec^ed.  I  should  like  to  draw  up  the  para- 
graph." 

*'  And  add,"  said  Mr.  Burke,  "  the  toast  was  addressed  to  Miss  Bumey,  in 
order  to  pay  court  to  the  Queen  I" 

This  sport  went  on  till,  upon  Mr.  Elliot's  again  mentioning  France  and  the 
rising  Jacobins,  Mr.  Richard  Burke  loudly  gave  a  new  toast — ^*  Come  I"  cried 
he,  *'  here's  confusion  to  confusion  I" 

Here  is  another  specimen  of  the  admirable  matter  with  which  the 
Diary  now  teems.  How  different  from  the  above,  yet  how  infinitely 
amusing  I    There  is  nothing  in  comedy  half  so  good  in  iu  way.     To 
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appreciate  it;  however,  the  reader  must  bear  in  mind  the  intense  fine- 
lady  ism  of  Mrs.  Crewe,  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  the  "  dear 
little  Burney  V  exquisite  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  kept  in  awe  by  her 
almost  prudishly  fastidious  notions  of  female  delicacy  and  propriety. 

'  We  next  proceeded  to  the  Shakspeare  Gallery,  which  I  had  never  seen. 
And  here  we  met  with  an  adventure  that  finished  our  mornings*  excursions. 

There  was  a  lady  in  the  first  room,  dressed  rather  singularly,  quite  alone, 
and  extremely  handsome,  who  was  parading  about  with  a  nosegay  in  her  band,, 
which  she  frequently  held  to  her  nose,  in  a  manner  that  was  evidently  calcu- 
lated to  attract  notice.  We  therefore  passed  on  to  the  inner-room,  to  avoid 
her.  Here  we  had  but  all  just  taken  our  stand  opposite  different  pictures,  when, 
she  also  entered,  and,  coming  pretty  close  to  my  father,  sniffed  at  her  flowers 
with  a  sort  of  extatic  eagerness,  and  then  let  them  fall.  My  father  pidted 
them  up,  and  gravely  presented  them  to  her.  She  curtsied  to  the  ground  in 
receiving  them,  and  presently  crossed  over  the  room,  and,  brushing  past  Mrs. 
Crewe,  seated  herself  immediately  by  her  elbow.  Mrs.  Crewe,  not  admiring 
this  familiarity,  moved  away,  eiving  ner  at  the  same  time  a  look  of  dignifiea 
distance  that  was  almost  petrifying. 

It  did  not  prove  so  to  this  lady,  who  presently  followed  her  to  the  next 
picture,  and,  sitting  as  close  as  she  could  to  where  Mrs.  Crewe  stood,  b^an 
singing  various  quick  passages,  without  words  or  connexion. 

I  saw  Mrs.  Crewe  much  alarmed,  and  advanced  to  stand  by  her,  meaning  to 
whisper  her  that  we  had  better  leave  the  room ;  and  this  idea  was  not  chedud 
by  seeing  that  the  flowers  were  artificial. 

By  the  looks  we  interchanged,  we  soon  mutually  said,  ''  This  is  a  mad 
woman."  We  feared  irritating  her  by  a  sudden  flight,  but  gently  retreated, 
and  soon  got  quietly  into  the  large  room  ;  when  she  bounced  up  with  a  great 
noise,  and,  throwing  the  veil  of  her  bonnet  violently  back,  as  if  fighting  it, she 
looked  after  us,  pointing  at  Mrs.  Crewe. 

Seriously  fri^tened,  Mrs.  Crewe  seized  my  father^s  arm,  and  hurried  up  two 
or  three  steps  into  a  small  apartment.  Here  Mrs.  Crewe,  addressing  herself 
to  an  elderly  gentleman,  asked  if  he  could  inform  the  people  below  that  a  mad 
woman  was  terrifying  the  company  ;  and  while  he  was  receiving  her  commis- 
sion with  the  most  profound  respect,  and  with  an  evident  air  of  admiriog  as- 
tonishment at  her  beauty,  we  heard  a  rustling,  and,  looking  round,  saw 
the  same  figure  hastily  striding  after  us,  and  in  an  instant  at  our  elbows. 

Mrs.  Crewe  turned  quite  pale ;  it  was  palpable  she  was  the  object  pursued, 
and  she  most  civilly  and  meekly  articulated,  *'  I  beg  your  pardon,  ma'am,*  as 
she  hastily  passed  her,  and  hurried  down  the  steps. 

We  were  going  to  run  for  our  lives,  when  Miss  Townsend  whispered  Mrs. 
Crewe  it  was  only  Mrs.  Welk  the  actress,  and  said  she  was  certainly  only  per- 
forming vagaries  to  try  effect,  which  she  was  quite  famous  for  doing. 

It  would  have  been  food  for  a  painter  to  have  seen  Mrs.  Crewe  during  this 
explanation.  All  her  terror  instantly  gave  wav  to  indignation ;  and  scucelv 
•  any  pencil  could  equal  the  high  vivid  glow  of  her  cheeks.  To  find  henw 
made  the  object  of  game  to  the  burlesque  humour  of  a  bold  player,  was  an  in- 
dignity she  could  not  brook,  and  ber  mind  was  immediately  at  work  how  to  as- 
sist herself  acainst  such  unprovoked  and  unauthorized  effrontery. 

The  elderly  gentleman  who,  with  great  eagerness,  had  followed  Mrs.  Crewe, 
accompanied  by  a  young  man  who  was  of  hu  party,  requested  more  partial 
larly  her  commands ;  but  before  Mrs.  Crewe's  astonishment  and  resentmoit 
found  words,  Mrs.  Wells,  singing,  and  throwing  herself  into  extravagant  atti- 
tudes, aeain  rushed  down  the  steps,  and  fixed  her  eyes  on  Mrs.  Crewe. 

This,  however,  no  longer  served  her  purpose.  Mrs.  Crewe  fixed  hers  in  re^ 
tnm,  and  with  a  fiira,  composed,  commanding  mr,  and  look  that,  though  H  did 
not  make  this  stnmge  cmture  retreat,  somewhat  disconcerted  her  m  a  few 
nuDutes. 

She  then  presently  aff'ected  a  violent  coughing— such  a  one  as  almost  shook 
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the  room ;  though  such  a  forced  and  luumtunl  noise  as  nther  resembled  howl- 
iDgthan  a  cold. 

This  over,  and  perceivbg  Mrs.  Crewe  still  steadily  keepiog  her  ground,  she 
had  the  courage  to  come  up  to  us,  and,  with  a  flippant  air,  said  to  the  elderly 
gentleman, 

"  Pray,  sir,  will  you  tell  me  what  it  is  o'clock  ?" 

He  looked  vexed  to  be  called  a  moment  from  looking  at  Mrs.  Crewe,  and, 
with  a  forbidding  gravity,  answered  her — 

"About  two." 

*•  No  offence,  I  hope,  sir  ?"  cried  she,  seeing  him  turn  eagerly  from  her. 

He  bowed  without  looking  at  her,  and  she  strutted  away,  still,  however, 
keepiog  in  sight,  and  playing  various  tricks,  her  eyes  perpetually  turned  towarda 
Mrs.  Crewe,  who  as  regularly  met  them^  with  an  expression  such  as  might  have 
turned  a  softer  culprit  to  stone. 

Our  cabal  was  again  renewed,  and  Mrs.  Crewe  again  told  this  gentleman  to 
make  known  to  the  proprietors  of  the  gallery  that  this  person  was  a  nuisance 
to  the  comi>any,  when,  suddenly  reapproaching  us,  she  called  out,  "Sir !  surT 
to  the  younger  of  our  new  protectors. 

He  coloured,  and  looked  much  alarmed,  but  only  bowed. 

•*  Pray,  sir,"  cried  she,  "  what's  o'clock  1" 

He  looked  at  his  watch  and  answered. 

'*  You  don't  take  it  ill,  I  hope,  sir  ?"  she  cried. 

He  only  bowed. 

"  I  do  no  harm,  sir,"  said  she ;  *'  I  never  bite !" 

The  poor  young  man  looked  aghast,  and  bowed  lower ;  but  Mrs.  Crewe,  ad- 
dressing herself  to  the  elder,  said  aloud, 

**  I  beg  you,  sir,  to  go  to  Mr.  Boydell ;  you  may  name  me  to  him — Mrs. 
Crewe." 

Mrs.  Wells  at  this  walked  awav,  yet  still  in  sight. 

"  You  may  tell  him  what  has  nappened,  sir,  lu  all  our  names.  You  may  tell 
him  Miss  Bumey — ** 

**  O  no !"  cried  I,  in  a  horrid  fright, "  I  beseech  I  may  not  be  named !  And, 
indeed,  ma'am,  it  may  be  better  to  let  it  all  alone.  It  will  do  no  good ;  and  it 
may  all  get  into  the  newspapers." 

"  And  if  it  does,"  cri^l  Mrs.  Crewe,  **  what  is  it  to  us  ?  We  have  done 
nothing ;  we  have  given  no  offence,  and  made  no  disturbance.  This  perMm 
has  frightened  us  all  wilfully,  and  utterly  without  provocation ;  and  now  she 
can  frighten  us  no  longer,  she  would  brave  us.  Let  her  tell  her  own  story, 
and  how  will  it  harm  us  ?" 

*'  StiU,"  cried  I,  "  I  must  always  fear  beine  brought  into  any  newspaper 
cabals.  Let  the  fact  be  ever  so  much  against  her,  she  will  think  the  circum- 
stances all  to  her  honour  if  a  paragraph  comes  out  beginning  *  Mrs.  Crewe 
and  Mrs.  Wells.' " 

Mrs.  Crewe  liked  this  sound  as  little  as  I  should  have  liked  it  in  placing  mv 
own  name  where  I  put  hers.  She  hesitated  a  little  what  to  do,  and  we  aU 
walked  down  stairs,  where  instantly  this  bold  woman  foUowed  us,  paraded  up 
and  down  the  long  shop  with  a  dramatic  air  while  our  group  was  in  conference, 
and  then,  sitting  down  at  the  clerk's  desk,  and  calling  in  a  footman,  she  desired 
him  to  wait  while  she  wrote  a  note. 

She  scribbled  a  few  lines,  and  read  aloud  her  direction,''  To  Mr.  Topbam/* 
and  giving  the  note  to  the  man,  said, 

**  xell  your  master  that  is  something  to  make  him  laugh.  Bid  him  not  send 
to  tlie  press  till  I  see  him" 

Now  as  Mr.  Topman  is  the  editor  of  **  The  World,"  and  notoriously  her 
protector,  as  her  having  his  footman  acknowledged,  this  looked  rather  serious, 
and  Mrs.  Crewe  beg^  to  partake  of  my  alarm.  She,  therefore,  to  my  infinite 
satis&ction,  told  her  new  friend  that  she  desired  he  would  name  no  names,  but 
merely  mention  that  some  ladies  had  been  frightened. 
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I  was  Tery  glad  indeed  to  gain  this  point,  and  the  good  gentleman  seemed 
enchanted  with  any  change  that  occasioned  a  longer  discourse. 

We  then  got  into  Mrs.  Crewe's  carriage,  and  not  till  then  would  this  fieioe- 
tious  Mrs.  Wells  quit  the  shop.  And  she  walked  in  sight,  dodging  us,  and 
playing  antics  of  a  tragic  sort  ot  gesture,  till  we  drove  out  of  her  power  to 
xeep  up  with  us.    What  a  strange  creature  I 

We  must  now  reluctantly  quit  this  portion  of  the  Diary,  in  order  to 
glance  at  the  entirely  new  feature  of  it,  constituting  the  latter  half 
of  the  volume,  which  opens  before  us  **  fresh  fields  and  pastures 
new/'  We  allude  to  the  arrival  in  England,  and  temporary  settle- 
ment in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Norbury  Park,  of  several 
of  the  most  distinguished  leaders  of  the  early  movements  of  the 
French  Revolution,  whom  the  subsequent  ascendancy  of  a  fierce 
democracy  compelled  to  fly  their  countryt  after  seeing  their  nearest 
relatives  and  friends  perish  on  the  scaffold.  Among  the  band 
of  distinguished  emigres  whom  we  find  at  Mickleham  during  the  autumn 
and  winter  of  1792  (all  of  them  belonging  to  the  highest  nobUsse  of 
France)  are  Talleyrand,  De  Liancourt,  Broglie,  De  la  Chatre,  Nar- 
bonne,  Montmorency,  d*£rmnonvilie,  Jaucourt,  &c,,  &c.,  &c.,  and 
among  the  females  Madame  de  Stael,  the  Princess  d'Henin,  the 
Marquise  de  la  Ch&tre,  Madame  de  Grenlis,  &c.,  &c.,  with  each  and 
all  of  whom  we  are  led  into  the  most  intimate  personal  familiarity,  by 
the  admirable  sketches  of  their  persons,  and  records  of  their  conversa- 
tion, which  are  furnished  by  Miss  Burney  and  her  sister,  Mrs.  Phillips, 
between  whom  and  the  emigres  there  was  immediately  established,  at 
the  residence  of  Mrs.  Phillips,  at  Mickleham,  as  well  as  at  the  Locks 
of  Norbury  Park,  an  intimate  and  almost  daily  intercourse. 

It  may  be  safely  stated  that  the  sketches,  conversations,  and  per- 
sonal relations  included  in  the  latter  half  of  this  volume  of  Ma- 
dame D'Arblay's  "  Diary  and  Correspondence*'  bring  us  nearer  to 
an  exact  knowledge  of  the  characters,  views,  and  personal  and  intel- 
lectual pretensions  of  several  of  the  most  distinguished  movers  in  the 
French  revolution,  and  the  events  which  followed  it,  than  any  thing  else 
of  the  kind  on  record.  Of  the  long  and  highly  interesting  conversations 
with  these  persons  our  limits  do  not  admit  of  our  giving  a  fair  example; 
but  here  is  a  part  of  a  relation  of  the  "  perilous  accidents  by  flood 
and  field*'  that  befel  two  of  them,  in  their  "  hair-breadth  'scapes"  from 
the  hands  of  the  Terrorists.  The  first  relates  to  the  Due  de  Lian- 
court: 

How  he  quitted  Abbeville  I  know  not ;  but  he  was  in  another  town,  near 
the  coast,  three  days,  still  waiting  for  a  safe  conveyance ;  and  here,  finding  his 
danger  increased  greeUly  by  delay,  he  went  to  some  common  house,  wi£out 
dress  or  equipage,  or  servants  that  could  betray  him,  and  spent  his  whole  time 
in  bed,  under  pretence  of  indisposition,  to  avoid  being  seen. 

At  length  his  fiuthful  voung  groom  succeeded  ;  and  he  got,  at  midnight, 
into  a  small  boat,  with  only  two  men.  He  had  been  taken  for  the  King  of 
France  by  one,  who  had  roused  to  convey  him ;  and  some  friend,  who  assi^ed 
his  escape,  was  forced  to  get  him  off,  at  liust,  by  holding  a  pistol  to  the  head  of 
his  conouctor,  and  protested  he  would  shoot  him  through  and  through,,  if  be 
made  further  demur,  or  spoke  aloud.    It  was  dark,  and  midnight. 

Both  he  and  his  groom  planted  themselves  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  and 
were  covered  with  ragots,  lest  any  pursuit  should  ensue :  and  thus  wretchedly 
they  were  suffocated  till  they  thought  themselves  at  a  safe  distance  fixn 
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France.    The  poor  youth  theD,  first  looking  up,  exclaimed,  "  Ah  !  nout  sommes 
perdta  !  they  are  carrying  us  back  to  our  own  country  !" 

The  duke  started  up :  he  had  the  same  opinion*  but  thought  opposition 
vain ;  he  charged  him  to  keep  silent  and  quiet ;  and  after  about  another 
league,  they  found  this,  at  least,  a  false  alarm,  owing  merely  to  a  thick  fog  or 
mbt. 

At  length  they  landed — at  Hastings*  I  think.  The  boatman  had  his  money 
and  th^  walked  on  to  the  nearest  public-house.  The  Duke,  to  seem  English, 
called  for  *'  Pot  portereJ  It  was  brought  him,  and  he  drank  it  off  in  two 
draughts,  his  drought  being  extreme ;  and  he  called  for  another  instantly. 
That  also,  without  any  suspicion  or  recollection  of  consequences,  was  as 
hastily  swallowed;  and  what  ensued  he  knows  not.  He  was  intoxicated,  and 
fell  into  a  profound  sleep. 

His  groom  helped  the  people  of  the  house  to  carry  him  up  stairs  and  put 
him  to  bed. 

How  long  he  slept  he  knows  not,  but  he  woke  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
without  the  smallest  consciousness  of  where  he  was,  or  what  had  happened. 
France  alone  was  in  his  head — France  and  its  horrors,  which  nothing — not 
even  English  porter  and  intoxication  and  sleep— could  drive  away. 

He  looked  round  the  room  with  amazement  at  first,  and  soon  after  with  con- 
sternation. It  was  so  unfurnished,  so  miserable,  so  lighted  with  only  one  small 
bit  of  a  candle,  tliat  it  occurred  to  him  he  was  in  a  maium  deforce — tbitlier 
conveyed  in  his  sleep. 

The  stillness  of  every  thing  confirmed  this  dreadful  idea.  He  arose,  slipped 
on  his  clothes,  and  listened  at  the  door.  He  heard  no  sound.  He  was  scarce 
yet,  I  suppose,  quite  awake,  for  he  took  the  candle,  and  determined  to  make  an 
attempt  to  escape. 

Down  stairs  he  crept,  neither  hearing  nor  making  any  noise ;  and  he 
found  himself  in  a  kitchen :  he  looked  round,  and  the  brightness  of  a  slielf  of 
pewter  plates  struck  his  eye ;  under  them  were  pots  and  kettles  shining  and 
polished. 

"  Ah  r  cried  lie  to  himself,  "^e  suit  en  Angleterre  /" 

The  recollection  came  all  at  once  at  sight  of  a  cleanliness  which,  in  these 
articles,  he  says,  is  never  met  with  in  France. 

He  did  not  escape  too  soon,  for  his  first  cousin,  the  good  Due  de  la  Roche-i 
foucault,  another  of  the  first  R^volutionnaires,  was  massacred  the  next  month. 
The  character  he  has  given  of  this  murdered  relation  is  the  most  afiecting, 
in  praise  and  virtues,  that  can  possibly  he  heard.  Sarah  has  heard  him  till  she 
could  not  keep  the  tears  from  her  eyes.  They  had  been  elha  together,  and 
loved  each  other  as  the  tenderest  brothers. 

The  following  describes  the  arrival  amons:  them,  while  the  relator 
herself  was  present,  of  the  Marquis  de  la  Chatre,  who  has  just  escaped 
from  similar  perils.  In  reading  this  little  scene  from  the  drama  of 
actual  life,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  actors  in  it  are  the  highest 
nobles  in  the  highest  nobility  in  the  world,  and  that  one  of  them — M. 
de  Narbonne — is  grandson  of  Louis  XV.  himself;  for  it  is  well  known 
that  he  was  a  son  of  Madame  Victoirc,  daughter  of  that  monarch. 

Friday,  December  21st,  we  dined  at  Norbury  Park,  and  met  our  French 
friends :  M.  D*Arblay  came  in  to  .coffee  before  the  other  gentlemen.  We  had 
been  talking  of  Madame  de  la  Chatre,  and  conjecturing  conjectures  about  her 
sposo ;  we  were  all  curious,  and  all  inclined  to  imagine  him  old  ugly,  proud, 
aristocratic. — a  kind  of  ancient  and  formal  courtier ;  so  we  questioned  Mi 
d'Arblay,  acknowledging  our  curiosity,  and  that  we  wished  to  know,  ^»/?/i,  if 
M.  de  la  Chatre  was  **  digne  d'etre  I'^poux  d*une  personne  si  aimable  et  si 
charmante  que  Madame  de  la  Ch&tre." 

He  looked  very  drolly,  scarcely  able  meet  our  eyes ;  but  at  last,  as  he  is  la 
franchite  mime,  he  answered, 
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*'  M.  de  la  Cb&tre  est  un  bon  homme — parfiiitement  bon  homme :  au  reste, 
il  est  brusque  comme  un  cheval  de  carosse." 

We  were  in  the  midst  of  our  coffee  when  St  Jean  came  forward  to  M.  de 
Narbonne,  and  said  somebody  wanted  to  speak  to  him.  He  went  out  of  tbe 
room  ;  in  two  minutes  he  returned,  followed  by  a  gentleman  in  a  great-ooat; 
whom  he  had  never  seen,  and  whom  he  introduced  immediately  to  Mrs.  Lock 
by  the  name  of  M.  de  la  ChfiLtre.  The  appearance  of  M.  de  la  Ch^tre  was 
something  like  a  coup  de  theatre  ;  for,  despite  our  curiosity,  I  had  no  idea  we 
should  ever  see  him,  thinking  that  nothing  could  detach  him  from  the  service 
of  the  French  Princes. 

His  idford  a,ud  behaviour  answered  extremely  weU  the  idea  M.  D'Arfolaj  had 
given  us  of  him,  who  in  the  word  bnuque,  rather  meant  unpolished  in  manners 
than  harsh  in  character. 

He  is  quite  old  enough  to  be  father  to  Madame  de  la  Chitre,  and,  bad  be 
been  presented  to  us  as  such,  all  our  wonder  would  have  been  to  see  so  tit^ 
elegance  in  the  parent  of  such  a  woman. 

After  the  first  introduction  was  over,  he  turned  his  back  to  the  fire,  and 
began,  tantfafan,  a  most  confidential  discourse  with  M.  de  Narbonne.  They 
had  not  met  since  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution,  and,  having  been  of  Tery 
different  parties,  it  was  curious  and  pleasant  to  see  them  now,  in  their  mutual 
misfortunes,  meet  en  bons  amis.  They  rallied  each  other  sur  ktars  i&tgracet 
▼ery  goodhumouredly  and  comically ;  and  though  poor  M.  de  la  Ch^tre  had 
missed  his  wife  by  only  one  day,  and  his  son  by  a  few  hours,  nothing  seemed 
to  give  him  de  Chumeur.  He  gave  the  account  or  his  disastrous  journey  since  he 
had  quitted  the  Princes/ who  had  been  themselves  reduced  to  great  distress,  and 
were  unable  to  pay  his  arrears :  he  said  he  could  not  get  a  tout  from  France, 
nor  had  done  for  two  years.  All  the  money  he  had,  with  his  papers  and 
clothes,  were  contained  in  a  little  box,  with  which  he  had  embarked  in  a  smaK 
boat — I  could  not  hear  whence ;  but  the  weather  vras  tempestuous,  and  he, 
with  nearly  all  the  passengers,  landed,  and  walked  to  the  nearest  town,  leaving 
his  box  and  two  &ithful  servants  (who  had  never,  he  said,  quitted  him  since  he 
had  left  France)  in  the  boat :  he  had  scarce  been  an  hour  at  the  auberge,  when 
news  was  brought  that  the  boat  had  sunk. 

At  this,  M.  de  Narbonne  threw  himself  back  on  his  seat,  exclaiming  against 
the  hard  fate  which  pursued  all  tet  malheureux  amt  / 

**  Mais  attendez  done,"  cried  the  goodhumoured  M.  de  la  Chatre.  <'  Je  n'ai 
pas  encore  fini :  on  nous  a  assure  que  personne  n'a  p^ri,  et  que  m^me  lout 
ce  oiril  y  avait  sur  le  b&teau  a  ^t^  sauv^." 

He  said,  however,  that,  being  now  in  danger  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
French,  he  dared  not  stop  for  his  box  or  servants  ;  but,  leaving  a  note  of  di- 
rections behind  him,  he  proceeded  incognUOf  and  having  at  length  got  on  board 
a  packet-boat  for  England,  in  which,  though  he  found  several  of  his  countrymen 
and  old  acquaintance,  he  dared  not  discover  himself  till  they  were  en  plane 
mer, 

**  £t  vous  voyez  bien  qu*il  n'y  a  pas  de  fin  h  mes  malheureuses  aventuies ; 
puisqu'en  arrivant  on  m'apprend  tout  de  suite  que  ma  femme  est  parde  hier 
pour  la  France,  et  Alfonse  aujourd'hui ;  et  Dieu  sait  si  je  le  verrai,  lui,  d*id  ^ 
quarante  ans  I" 

How  very,  very  unfortunate !  We  were  all  truly  sorry  for  him ;  however, 
he  went  on  ^ily  enough,  laughing  at  tet  omit  let  conttituHomudret,  and  M.  de 
Narbonne,  with  much  more  wit,  and  not  less  good4iumour,  retorting  back  his 
railleiy  on  the  pearH  de  Bnintwick. 

**  £h  bien,"  sajrs  M.  de  la  Ch&tre  ;  **  chacun  k  son  tour ! — Vous  avez  €t6 
ruin^s  les  premiers — chacun  ^  son  tour ! — ^Vous  avez  faits  une  constitution 
qui  ne  pouvoit  tenir." 

*'  Pardon,"  cried  M.  D' Arblay,  with  quickness  :    *^  On  ne  Ta  pas  essay^'' 
"  £h  bien,  elle  est  tomb^e  toutefois— -il  n*en  est  plus  question,"  said  M.  de  la 
Ch&tre ;  "  et  nous  n*avons  plus  qu'^  monrir  de  faim  gaiement  ensemble." 
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M.  de  Narbonne  said  he  had  yet  a  few  bottles  of  wine,  and  that  he  should 
not  drink  beer  whilst  he  stayed  with  him. 

M.  de  la  Ch&tre  mentioned  the  quinzame  in  which  the  Princes'  army  had 
been  paid  up,  as  the  most  wretched  he  had  ever  known. 

'*C'^toit  un  d^espoir,  une  douleur,  une  d^tresse  de  toustdt^,  dontvous 
ne jponvez  vous  former  une  id^e." 

Of  22,000  men  who  formed  the  army  of  the  emigrants,  16,000  were  gentle- 
men,— men  of  family  and  fortune  :  all  of  whom  were  now,  with  their  families, 
destitute.  He  mentioned  two  of  these  who  had  engaged  themselves  lately  in 
some  orchestra,  where  they  played  first  and  second  flute. 

"  lis  sont,  je  Yous  jure,  Fenvie  de  toute  Tann^e,"  said  he ;  *'  car  en  g^n^ral 
nous  ne  pouvons  rien  faire  que  nous  battre  quand  on  nous  en  donne  I'oc- 
casion.  ^ 

The  Princes,  he  said,  had  been  twice  arrested  for  debt  in  different  places-^ 
that  they  were  now  so  reduced  that  they  dined,  themselves,  the  Count 
d'Artois,  children,  tutors,  &c. — eight  or  nine  persons  in  all — upon  one  single 
dish ;  and  that  they  burnt  de  la  chandelle,  **  parceque  les  bougies  coutoient  trop 
cher." 

**  £t  les  dames,"  said  M.  de  Narbonne,  i  dermer-voix,  "  que  font  elles  ?— - 
Madame  de  Balby  et  les  autres  ?" 

'*  Elles  n'y  sont  plus,"  said  M.  de  la  Chfttre ;  adding,  laughing,  '*  Cest  une 
reforme  en  tout." 

I  don't  know  whether  I  need  tell  you  the  ladies  meant  were  the  two  Princes' 
mistresses,  who  have  hitherto  accompanied  them  everywhere. 

M.  de  Narbonne  asked  how  he  had  been  able  to  travel  on,  since  his  money 
and  clothes  had  been  left  behind. 

**  J'avois,"  said  he,  "  ma  bourse,  bien  heureusement ;  au  reste,  j'ai  ^t^ 
oblige,  en  arrivant  k  Londres,  de  m'addresser  k  un  tailleur,  car  on  m'a  assur^  k 
Fauberge  oil  j'^tois,  que  dans  I'habit  que  je  portois  on  me  montreroit  au  doigt. 
Eh  bien,  il  m'a  fait  le  gillet  que  tu  vois,  ces  culottes"  (in  a  low  voice,  but  lau^ 

iog  to  M.  de  Narbonne) They  were,  I  must  tell  you,  of  the  most  common 

and  cheap  materials :  but  M.  de  Narbonne,  interrupting  him,  gravdy,  but 
very  good-naturedly,  said, 

'^  Eh  bien  ;  vous  pouvez  aller  partout  comme  cela — ici  on  peut  aller  ou  l*on 
veut  comme  cela." 

"  Cette  redingote,"  replied  M.  de  la  Ch&tre,  who  continued  the  whole 
evening  in  it,  **  il  me  Fa  &it  aussi.  Mais  pour  Fhabit,  il  n*y  avoit  pas  moyen, 
puisqueie  ne  voulois  pas  m'arr^ter. — II  m'a  donc—pritt  le  tien/* 

••Quoi?  le  tailleur?" 

"  Oui,  lui-meme :  tu  vois  qu'il  ne  me  va  pas  mal." 

There  was  something  so  frank  and  so  good-humoured  in  all  this,  that,  added 
to  the  deplorable  situation  to  which  he  was  reduced,  I  could  almost  liave  cried, 
though  it  was  impossible  to  forbear  laughing. 

Among  these  interesting  persons — apparently  the  most  amiable, 
accomplished  and  interesting  of  them  all — was  General  D'Arblay,  the 
devoted  and  favourite  friend  and  adjutant-general  of  Lafayette,  during 
his  command  of  the  French  army.  The  subsequent  marriage  of  Miss 
Bumey  with  this  gentleman  closes  the  present* volume,  and  at  the  same 
time  opens  before  us  a  new  era  in  the  life  of  our  Diarist,  and  one  that 
promises  to  include  interests  and  events  of  even  a  higher  nature  than 
any  that  we  have  yet  had  to  deal  with  in  this  delightful  book.  Already 
has  the  connexion  given  us  several  original  letters  from  Madame  de 
Stael  to  Miss  Bumey,  all  of  them  but  one  written  in  English — being 
her  first  compositions  in  that  language. 
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THE  PERSIAN  BANDIT. 

BY  TIIK  HONOUIUBLB  CHARLBS  STUART  8AVILE. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  January,  183 — ,  while  I  was  at  Teheran, 
the  capital  of  Persia,  news  arrived  that  some  members  of  a  formidable 
band  of  Bakhtiaris  had  been  made  prisoners,  between  Shirary  and 
Ispahan,  and  were  on  their  way  to  Teheran  in  order  to  undergo  the 
judgment  of  the  shah.    The  Bakhtiari,  it  ought  to  be  known,  are  a 
tribe  of  robbers  that  infest  the  roads  in  the  middle  and  south  of  Persia, 
and  whose  depredations  committed  on  the  caravans  passing  through 
that  part  of  the  country,  had  of  late  been  so  frequent  and  extensive, 
that  a  numerous  force  had  been  despatched  against  them  by  the  govern- 
ment, which  had  met  with  nothing  but  discomfiture,  from  the  courageous 
resistance  and  superior  cunning  shown  by  the  bandits.   In  one  instance, 
treachery  had  given  that  success  to  the  expedition  which  had  been 
denied  to  open  endeavours,  and  through  information  received  from  one 
of  the  Bakhtiaris,  who  had  turned  traitor  to  his  comrades,  a  famous 
robber  chief,  called  Hassan  Ali,  together  with  about  twenty  of  his  fol- 
lowers, were  surprised  and  taken  prisoners  in  a  large  cave,  which  formed 
one  of  their  strongest  holds.    It  was,  indeed,  their  very  dependance  on 
the  supposed  inaccessible  nature  of  the  place,  that  caused  their  capture, 
as  such  a  slight  watch  had  been  kept  up  that  the  robbers  were  actually 
surrounded  and  seized  during  a  carousal,  almost  before  they  were  aware 
of  their  enemies*  approach.     The  chief  had  not,  indeed,  been  captured 
without  some  resistance  on  his  part;   and  by  all  accounts  the  courage 
and  strength  evinced  by  him  on  the  occasion,  were  such  as  to  make  it 
matter  of  congratulation  to  the  soldiers  who  had  attacked  him,  that  they 
had  been  able  to  enter  the  cavern  by  surprise. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  robbers  at  Teheran  a  very  short  investigation 
of  their  case  ensued ;  after  which,  they  were  ordered  by  the  shah  to  be 
put  to  death,  and  their  execution  would  have  immediately  followed 
the  sentence,  had  it  not  been  judged  better,  for  the  sake  of  example, 
to  make  their  punishment  as  public  and  terrifying  as  possible.  The 
whole  of  them  were  therefore  condemned  to  be  shoe  from  the  mouth  of 
cannons,  in  three  d.fierent  parties,  on  three  separate  days ;  and  the 
number  of  culprits  consisting  of  twenty-four,  it  was  fixed  that  eight 
were  to  suffer  each  time,  the  chief  being  ordered  to  be  put  to  death  the 
first  of  all. 

Being  anxious  to  see-  this  Hassan  Ali  of  whom  I  had  heard  very 
much,  I  took  an  opportunity,  on  the  day  previous  to  the  execution,  of 
accompanying  a  friend  of  mine  who  had  procured  permission  to  visit 
the  bandit  in  his  dungeon.  My  friend  was  an  American  missionary, 
whose  zeal  I  believe  led  him  to  hope  he  could  effect  some  good  by  con- 
versing with  the  condemned  criminals:  and  although  informed,  by  per- 
sons much  longer  resident  than  himself  in  the  east,  that  any  expecta- 
tion of  his  weil-meaning  purpose  having  the  slightest  probability  of 
success  would  prove  abortive,  still  the  American,  who  was  a  man  of  the 
most  sincere  piety,  although  not  much  gifted  with  the  power  of  discri- 
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mination,  persisted  in  his  intention,  and,  prompted  by  my  curiosity, 
1  accompanied  him.  We  were  attended  by  a  servant  of  mine,  a  native 
of  Ispahan. 

On  arriving  at  the  prison  where  the  outlaws  were  incarcerated,  we 
vere  met  by  the  Naibt  Capidji  Bashi,  or  deputy  chief  executioner^ 
who,  on  our  asking  him  whether  the  bandit  chief  showed  any  signs  of 
fear  at  his  approaching  fate,  answered, 

'*  You  are  little  aware  what  a  son  of  Shaitan*  is  Hassan  AH,  if  you 
think  that  the  idea  of  being  shot  from  the  mouth  of  a  cannon  would 
have  the  effect  of  making  a  woman  of  him.  By  Ali !  I  only  wish  every 
Persian  had  his  lion's  heart,  and  then  the  Russians  would  never  have 
dared  to  show  their  faces  to  us ;  but  judge  for  yourselves,  Sahibs,  you 
will  soon  perceive  I  am  right." 

We  were  now  conducted  to  the  dungeon  which  contained  this  re- 
nowned chief;  and  a  more  loathsome,  filthy  place,  I  hardly  ever  beheld. 
In  a  vault  (for  I  can  compare  it  to  nothing  else)  of  capacious  dimen- 
sions, and  lighted  by  unglazed  windows  from  above,  were  congregated 
several  prisoners,  heavily  fettered,  —  some  seated,  some  lying  at 
full  length.  Our  entrance  caused  a  slight  movement  among  them  as 
they  turned  to  survey  the  new  comers ;  and  as  we  were  Franks,  they 
were  evidently  somewhat  surprised  at  our  visit.  It  did  not  require  any 
pointing  out  to  me  to  tell  me  who  was  Hassan  Ali,  although  there  was 
no  difference  of  dress  to  distinguish  him.  He  was  seated  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  vault,  smoking  a  chibouque,  which  he  took  from  his  mouth  at 
our  approach,  and  with  the  air  of  a  most  polished  Mussulman  bade  us 
welcome. 

*'  You  must  excuse  my  not  rising,"  he  said,  pointing  to  the  heavy 
irons  in  which  his  legs  were  enclosed  ;  *'  I  am  prevented  so  doing,  as 
you  may  observe,  by  the  attentions  of  my  hosts ;  pray,  however,  be 
seated.  You  are  Inglesi,  I  suppose:  they  are  a  brave  nation,  the 
Sahibi  Inglesi.  I  was  at  Bombay  once,  and  saw  them  there.  Mash- 
allah  !  they  are  a  nation  indeed,  and  have  plenty  of  good  wine.*' 

While  he  was  speaking  I  took  a  survey  of  the  man  before  me.  He 
was  a  stout,  thickset  person,  with  very  regular  features,  and  a  long 
black  beard;  his  eye  was  the  brightest  I  ever  beheld,  the  expression  of 
it,  however,  was  not  good  ;  one  could  easily  conceive  its  owner  being  of 
a  cruel  or  sensual  disposition.  He  was  somewhat  pale,  evidently  from 
the  loss  of  blood,  as  his  left  arm  was  bandaged. 

A  nummudf  having  been  brought,  we  seated  ourselves  upon  it,  and 
began  to  converse  with  Hassan  Ali.  One  of  the  first  questions  asked 
of  him  by  my  friend  the  American  was,  whether  he  was  not  sorry 
for  the  crimes  he  had  committed. 

**  Crimes !"  was  his  answer.  "  What  call  you  crime  ? — of  what 
wickedness  have  I  been  guilty  V* 

'*Whatr  said  the  other,  '•  do  you  not  deem  robbery  and  murder 
crimes  ? — and  have  you  not  been  guilty  of  both  ?  and  in  such  a  degree 
as  to  cause  your  name  to  be  a  dread  through  the  country.'* 

*'  Barakillah  !     Bravo  !*'  answered   Hassan  Ali,  somewhat  proudly. 


*  Shaitarij  deviL 

t  A  ntaimud,  a  kind  of  felt  carpet,  made  in  the  shape  and  of  the  size  of  a  hearth- 
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"  It  appears,  then,  I  am  not  altogether  unknown :  there  are  few  indeed 
who  can  boast  of  such  actions  as  Hassan  Aii.  Alhamdellillah !  I  have 
proved  myself  a  man." 

It  was*  in  vain  that  the  well-meaning  American  used  his  utmost 
endeavours  to  make  the  Bakhtiari  confess  any  contrition,  or  to 
acknowledge  that  his  life  had  been  one  of  wickedness;  and  I  was 
obliged  at  length  to  hint  to  him  that  it  would  be  as  well  to  cease  firom 
Boch  a  hopeless  purpose.  At  the  same  time  I  questioned  the  bandit  on 
the  manner  of  life  common  to  the  Bakhtiaris.  His  answers  were  cour* 
teouB,  and  to  the  point ;  and  on  my  asking  him  whether  he  would  give 
me  a  short  account  of  himself,  origin,  and  adventures,  he  at  once  con- 
sented ;  merely,  however,  observing, 

"  Sahib,  you  are  a  Faringee,  I  have  been  to  your  country  (speaking 
of  India),  where  there  is  plenty  of  good  arrack  and  wine ;  surely  you 
have  brought  some  with  you  to  this  place  ;  if  so,  pray  send  for  a  bottle 
or  two,  and  in  the  mean  while  you  shall  hear  all  I  have  to  relate." 

Wishing  to  indulge  the  fellow  as  much  as  lay  in  my  power,  I  called 
to  my  servant,  and  gave  him  directions  to  proceed  to  the  palace  of  the 
English  embassy,  and  procure  some  bottles  of  brandy  and  sherry ;  at 
the  same  time  I  expressed  sotae  astonishment  at  his  requiring  wine,  he 
being  a  Mussulman. 

**  True,"  returned  Hassan  Ali,  "  I  am  a  Mussulman,  Alhamdellil- 
lah !  but  when  you  talk  of  drinking  wine  being  contrary  to  our  religion, 
our  blessed  Prophet,  when  he  forbade  the  juice  of  the  grape,  merely 
spoke  of  such  rascally  stuff  as  we  get  in  this  country.  He  never  in* 
tended  the  wine  of  Bombay  to  come  under  his  ban.  Mashallah !  I  shall 
soon  taste  of  it  in  Paradise,  for  such  is  the  drink  of  true  believers  when 
they  enter  that  blessed  spot.'* 

My  American  friend  at  these  words  seemed  almost  paralyzed ;  tun- 
ing to  the  Bakhtiari,  he  observed  to  him  that  such  was  not  conversation 
which  ought  to  come  from  the  mouth  of  one  about  to  leave  this  world. 
Hassan  Ali  stared  at  these  remarks,  and  his  astonishment  was  evidently 
so  unfeigned,  that  the  American  could  not  help  observing, 

**  Poor  fellow,  I  really  believe  he  sees  no  evil  in  the  course  of  life  he 
has  pursued ;  perhaps,  too,  he  imagines  he  is  about  to  proceed  to  a 
happier  world.  Well,  well,  please  God  that  his  sins  be  lightly  visited  I 
for  It  is  evident  that  they  have  mostly  been  committed  through  the  un- 
happy man's  ignorance  of  right  and  wrong." 

I  now  turned  to  Hassan  Ali,  and  having  requested  him  to  commence, 
if  he  felt  so  inclined,  he  smiled,  and  bidding  me  take  out  my  note- 
book, (this  incident  proving  he  well  understood  Frank  customs,  and 
showing  that  he  possessed  no  small  degree  of  vanity),  he  took  several 
pulls  at  my  kaliaun,^  and  addressed  me  in  the  following  manner : 

**  I  was  born  at  a  village  about  fifteen  fursuksf  from  Shirary  ;  my 
father  was  Ketkhodaht  of  the  place.  My  first  recollections  are  some 
indistinct  ideas  of  being  very  ill-treated,  and  no  wonder,  as  I  have  since 
learned  my  mother  was  a  second  wife ;  my  father's  wife  not  having 

*  KaUaun,  the  Persian  waterpipe. 

f  A  furwk  IB  about  fimr  Engfiah  m3ea. 

\  Ketkhodalty  head  or  chief  of  a  village: 
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boroe  him  any  children,  and  although  she  allowed  her  husband  to  take 
another  partner,  she  was  always  jealous  of  the  intruder,  as  she  deemed 
my  mother,  and  vented  her  anger  upon  myself;  and  alas !  too  well  did 
she  possess  the  power  of  so  doing,  as  her  authority  as  headwife  was 
unlimited  within  the  precincts  of  the  Anderoon.  My  poor  mother,  too, 
led  the  life  of  a  dog,  for  the  abuse  which  was  daily  lavished  upon  her 
was  enough  to  dry  up  the  liver  of  a  camel. 

"  My  father  did  not  interfere ;  for.  Sahib,  he  was  by  no  means  master 
of  his  own  harem ;  and  although  I  verily  believe  he  hated  his  head* 
wife  like  poison,  he  was  fain  to  pretend  great  affection  for  her,  and 
hardly  dared  to  address  a  kind  word  to  my  mother  in  her  presence. 
Alhamdelltllah !  however,  she  died — plagues  cannot  last  for  ever, 
and  my  mother  became  mistress  of  the  Anderoon  ;  I  was  about  five 
years  old  then,  still  I  remember  the  circumstance  well»  it  made  a  great 
impression  on  my  young  mind;  for  from  that  time  I  was  petted  and 
fondled  by  every  one ;  and  from  having  my  own  way  in  every  thing,  I 
became  a  regular  Dewaneh.  By  Allah !  what  pranks  I  used  to  play  I 
but.  Sahib,  those  days  soon  flew  by. 

*'  My  mother  died  when  I  was  about  fourteen,  and  my  father  soon 
after  married  again.  Wahi  !*  here  commenced  a  renewal  of  the  un- 
fortunate days  of  my  early  childhood.  The  new  wife  evidently  looked 
upon  me  as  an  interloper;  and  on  a  son  being  born,  her  usage  of  me 
was  so  cruel,  and  the  dirt  she  daily  poured  down  my  throat  so  difficult 
of  digestion,  that  although  I  tried  hard  to  bear  it,  I  could  not, — parti- 
cularly as  I  perceived  my  father  was  beginning  to  use  me  ill  too.  Such 
were  the  evil  effects  of  a  bad  example. 

**  At  length  my  patience  being  worn  out  by  constant  stripes  and  abuse, 
and  finding  that  all  my  endeavours  to  give  satisfaction  were  useless,  I 
went  to  my  father  apd  begged  of  him  to  allow  me  to  leave  the  village 
and  try  my  fortune  in  the  world.  He  consented  without  any  pressing, 
and  with  ten  tomansf  in  my  pouch  and  a  bundle  of  clothes,  I  started 
for  Shirary. 

'*  Having  arrived  at  that  most  magnificent  of  cities, — ^this  place  is  a 
bogohovel  in  comparison, — 1  began  to  look  about  me,  and  my  appear- 
ance being  in  my  favour,  was  soon  received  into  the  service  of  a  khan, 
who  appointed  me  one  of  his  pishkidmuds4  After  I  had  been  with 
him  about  two  years,  my  master  was  sent  by  the  Shah  as  an  Elekee  to 
Bombay,  whither  I  accompanied  him.*' 

The  Bakhtiari  here  proceeded  to  give  an  account  of  his  journey  to 
Bushire  and  Bombay,  his  horror  of  the  sea,  and  his  admiration  of 
India,  particularly  praising  the  wine  and  spirits  he  met  with  there.  He 
mentioned  also,  that  on  his  master's  return  to  Persia,  he  accompanied 
him,  although  not  without  regret  at  quitting  what  appeared  to  him 
such  a  paradise  as  Hindostan. 

"From  the  moment,"  he  continued, "  of  my  putting  my  foot  again  into 
my  country,  it  appeared  that  my  star  was  on  the  descendant,  I  must 
have  set  out  in  an  unfortunate  hour.  Firstly,  my  master  fell  into  dis- 
grace, and  having  been  soundly  bastinadoed,  was  stripped  of  nearly 


*  Wahij  Alas  !  woe  is  me.  f  A  tman  is  neariy  ten  shillings. 

}  PiMidmud,  a  body-servant. 
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all  he  possessed,  which  was  no  small  amount,  for  he  had  managed  to 
make  some  nice  pickings.  He  was  therefore  obliged  to  part  with  all 
his  servants,  or  rather  they  parted  with  him,  as  it  was  not  worth  while 
serving  a  khan  who  had  neither  money  nor  power,  and  was  at  the  same 
time  in  disgrace.  Well,  I  determined  to  return  to  my  native  village 
and  see  what  I  could  obtain ;  but  on  arriving  there  I  found  that  my 
father  was  dead,  and  his  household  dispersed.  As  I  knew  my  de- 
ceased parent  must  have  saved  money,  I  was  not  contented  with  sitting 
down  quietly  and  twisting  my  thumbs  after  this  news;  so  I  made  sun- 
dry inquiries  concerning  the  distribution  of  the  property,  and  learned 
that  my  stepmother  had  managed  to  secure  the  whole,  and  was  then 
living  with  her  father,  to  whose  house  I  proceeded,  and  gave  him  to 
understand  my  errand,  which  was  to  demand  my  lawful  share  of  the 
deceased  Ketkhodah's  property. 

*'  The  burnt  father,  however,  swore  by  the  Koran,  his  beard,  and  his 
mother*s  soul,  that  his  daughter  had  not  received  a  shai* — ^that  indeed 
my  father  had  died  in  debt.  Knowing  this  to  be  false,  I  told  him  so  ; 
and  in  consequence  a  violent  dispute  arose — from  words  we  came  to 
blows — and  the  afiair  ended  by  my  stabbing  in  my  rage  the  old 
scoundrel  with  my  cummar. 

"  As  may  be  imagined,  a  tolerable  commotion  succeeded,  brandishing, 
however,  the  dagger  which  I  had  just  used,  1  forced  a  passage  for  my- 
self through  those  who  wished  to  stop  me,  and  arriving  at  the  spot 
where  I  had  tethered  my  horse  (fortunately  I  had  not  unsaddled  him), 
1  cut  him  loose  and  springing  upon  his  back,  started  off,  determined 
never  to  show  my  face  again  in  that  quarter.  Whether  or  not  any 
pursuit  was  made,  I  was  not  overtaken,  and  before  long  was  out  of 
sight  of  the  village  and  danger  of  pursuit.  1  now  proceeded  at  a  more 
moderate  pace,  and  was  meditating  upon  my  adverse  fate,  when  I  met 
a  mounted  party,  whom,  they  having  detained  and  questioned  roe,  I 
discovered  to  consist  of  part  of  a  band  of  Bakhtiaris  who  were  upon  a 
chappow.f  Upon  this  1  at  once  offered  to  join  their  number,  inform- 
ing them  at  the  same  time  how  I  was  situated.  My  proposal  was  at 
once  accepted,  and  my  behaviour  during  the  first  affair  that  ensued 
met  with  so  much  approbation  that  I  was  regularly  incorporated  among 
them,  and  soon  became  as  complete  a  memb^  of  the  tribe  as  if  I  had 
always  belonged  to  it. 

*'  Mashallah  !  they  have  never  had  occasion  to  repent  my  coming  ; 
and  had  it  not  been  for  a  cowardly  traitor  who  betrayed  us  (may  he 
grill  in  Jehanum !),  the  contents  of  many  more  caravans  would  have 
enriched  our  mountains." 

From  this  time  the  life  of  Hassan  Ali  had  been  passed  among  con- 
tinual scenes  of  rapine  and  murder,  in  which  it  appeared  he  had  ever 
taken  a  prominent  part,  and  from  his  superior  daring  and  prowess  had 
become  a  leader  among  the  bandits. 

Some  of  the  scenes  detailed  by  this  man  were  so  monstrous,  that  I 


*  A  shai  is  a  little  more  than  an  English  farthing, 
f  A  chappow  is  a  plundering  expedition. 
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could  scarcely  have  conceived  human  beings  capable  of  such  acts,  and 
I  must  own  that  the  listening  to  their  narration  destroyed  within  me 
any  feeling  of  pity  for  the  monster  who  had  been  the  perpetrator  of 
such  acts  of  cruelty,  and  in  consequence,  as  soon  as  he  had  concluded 
his  recital,  I  at  once  took  my  departure,  accompanied  by  the  mis- 
sionary, who  was  completely  horror-struck  at  what  he  had  heard. 

Being  anxious  to  see  how  Hassan  Ali,  with  all  his  boastful  de- 
meanour, would  conduct  himself  at  his  execution,  1  proceeded  the  next 
morning  to  the  spot  where  1  understood  he  was  to  suffer.  An  immense 
crowd  was  collected,  but  from  our  being  Franks,  way  was  made  for  our 
horses,  so  that  we  found  ourselves  close  to  the  spot  where  the  unhappy 
wretches  were  to  expiate  their  crimes. 

In  the  midst  of  an  open  space  at  the  summit  of  a  slight  declivity, 
was  an  immense  cannon,  the  mouth  of  which  was  turned  towards  the 
slope.  Close  by  were  the  culprits,  in  the  front  rank  of  whom  was 
Hassan  Ali,  talking  vehemently;  and  on  listening  with  attention,  I 
heard  him  pleading  for  his  life,  offering  a  large  ransom  if  he  should  be 
spared. 

I  think  at  one  time  he  promised  to  pay  ten  thousand  tomans,  which 
if  it  were  true  that  he  was  able  to  produce  such  a  sum,  showed  how  im- 
mense must  have  been  the  plunder  collected  by  him.     Notwithsta 
ing,  however,  all  his  offers,  the  captain  of  the  guard  ordered  the  exe 
tioners  to  come  forward  and  commence. 

The  bandit  now  pleaded  more  earnestly,  swearing  a  multitude 
things;  it  was,  however,  all  in  vain,  for  he  was  dragged  to  the  mouth 
of  a  cannon  and  fastened  to  it.  A  fierce-looking,  scowling  man  then 
advanced  with  a  drawn  scimitar,  and  on  my  asking  a  Persian  khan, 
who  was  near  roe,  what  was  about  to  happen,  he  answered  that  before 
being  shot  from  the  piece  of  ordnance,  each  robber  would  have  his 
arms  and  legs  cut  off*. 

This  piece  of  barbarity  was  quite  unexpected  on  my  part,  as  I  had 
imagined  that  the  Bakhtiaris  would  have  at  once  been  put  out  of 
their  misery,  after  being  fastened  to  the  mouth  of  the  cannon,  by  the 
discharge  of  the  piece.  There  was,  however,  now  no  retreating,  as  the 
crowd  was  far  too  dense  behind  me,  and  I  was  forced  to  remain  while 
a  most  bloody  and  cruel  scene  was  performed. 

In  the  midst  of  the  exclamations  uttered  by  Hassan  Ali,  the  execu- 
tioner lifted  his  blade,  and,  letting  it  fall  with  all  its  force  upon  the 
right  arm  of  the  Bakhtiari,  severed  the  limb  from  the  body.  Another 
executioner  proceeded  to  perform  the  like  operation  upon  the  left  arm, 
but  between  the  two  blows,  the  dying  robber  exclaimed  in  a  shrieking 
voice  which  thrilled  through  me, ''  Dogs !  that  arm  has  killed  a  hun- 
dred such  as  you." 

These  were  the  last  audible  words  he  uttered,  for  the  operation  of 
cutting  off*  the  limbs  was  quickly  performed,  and  was  succeeded  by 
the  discharge  of  the  cannon,  and  on  the  smoke  clearing  away,  all  that 
remained  at  the  mouth  were  the  remnants  of  the  cords  which  had  bound 
the  Bakhtiari. 

One  by  one  the  other  culpftts  suff'ered  the  same  punishment  as  their 
chief,  who,  in  my  opinion,  was  the  most  fortunate  of  the  band,  on 
account  of  his  having  been  put  to  death  the  first  of  all ;  for  iadescrib- 
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able  must  have  been  the  feelings  of  those  who  stood  by  witnessing  the 
scene  before  them,  knowing  that  in  a  few  minutes  the  same  horrible 
mutilation  would  be  performed  on  their  own  persons. 

Never  before  or  since  was  I  witness  to  such  a  horrid  and  sickeoing 
sight ;  it  was  indeed  some  time  before  I  got  completely  over  the  effects^ 
as  my  sleep  was  for  several  nights  constantly  disturbed  by  dreaming 
of  the  occurrence.  The  pale  faces  and  trembling  bodies  of  the  un- 
happy wretches  as  they  were  led,  one  by  one,  to  the  fatal  cannon, 
seemed  continually  before  me ;  often  and  fervenily  did  I  give  thanks 
that  it  had  been  my  lot  to  be  born  in  a  civilized  and  Christian  coontry, 
from  whence  such  barbarities  have  long  since  disappeared. 

I  was  informed  that  on  the  two  successive  days  the  remainder  of 
the  band  suffered  the  same  punishment  as  their  comrades ;  to  show, 
however,  how  completely  the  intention  failed  of  striking  terror  among 
the  fiakhtiaris,  about  two  months  after  this  event,  news  was  brought  to 
the  capital  of  the  plunder  of  an  immense  caravan,  chiefly  containing 
goods  belonging  to  the  shah,  and  it  was  rumoured  that  a  near  relation 
of  his  majesty  conducted  the  chappow  on  that  occasion. 
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persons  who  joke  at  their  own  expense. 

Among  the  multitudes  who  hourly  joke,  after  a  fashion,  at  their  own 
expense,  may  be  classed  a  certain  set  of  Self-depreciators,  who  are 
possessed  of  a  very  spurious  kind  of  modesty.  It  is  often,  indeed, 
but  a  mere  joke,  and  they  find  it  an  expensive  one. 

They  put  on  a  difiEdent  air,  and  undervalue  themselves,  with  the  view 
of  heightening  the  bystander's  estimate  of  their  worth ;  but  they 
never  succeed  in  this,  for  as  long  as  they  decry  their  own  merits,  he  is 
sure  to  take  them  at  their  word.  They  may  exalt  their  pretensions, 
and  cry  up  their  own  capabilities  to  the  skies,  bat  he  believes  not  a 
syllable  they  say ;  not  so,  when  they  lower  their  tone,  even  beneath  the 
pitch  of  truth,  and  pronounce  themselves  incapable — ^then  they  are  en- 
titled to  implicit  faith. 

A  poet  sends  you  his  last  sonnet,  which  he  frankly  proclaims  to  be 
a  fine  one,  and  tne  best  he  ever  wrote ;  but  as  you  are  not  bound  to 
agree  with  him,  you  reject  his  judgment.  When,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  shows  you  some  verses  acknowledging  them  to  be  commonplace, 
his  judgment  influences  ^ours,  and  you  confess  that  there  is  not  much 
in  them.  The  law  of  opmion  allows  an  author  to  give  evidence  against 
himself,  but  holds  him  in  contempt  as  a  witness  in  his  own  behalf. 

Declare  that  you  are  a  great  philosopher,  and  the  world,  without 
knowing  any  thing  to  the  contrary,  will  uncivilly  dispute  your  assertion; 
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but  call  yourself  a  great  fool,  and  the  world,  still  knowing  nothing 
about  you,  will  politely  concur. 

If  self-glorification  seldom  succeeds,  self-depreciation  fails  yet  more 
frequently.  The  Fabian  policy  should  be  rarely  tried  in  the  moral 
field.  Men  are  not  allowed  to  carry  on  an  argument  by  retreating 
from  the  point,  nor  can  they  gain  a  reputation  for  firmness  and 
courage,  by  prevarication  and  sneaking.  We  know  that  when  a  man 
proclaims  aloud  his  iniquities,  and  arrogates  to  himself  every  vice  and 
vanity  known  to  the  enlightened  world,  that  he  means  to  set  himself 
up  for  a  saint ;  but  we  do  not,  therefore,  think  him  one.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  esteem  him  to  be  the  sinner  he  says  he  is,  or  else  a  hypocrite 
still  more  detestable.  The  wise  roan  well  knows  what  a  shallow  thing 
his  wisdom  is  ;  but  he  does  not  begin  his  discourse  by  telling  us  that 
he  is  a  goose. 

The  beauty,  with  an  admiring  glance  towards  the  glass,  tosses  her 
elegant  head,  and  vows  that  she  is  looking  shockingly  to-night;  and 
do  we  not,  contrary  to  her  intention,  silently  coincide,  as  we  see  the 
ailly  affectation  obscuring  all  that  was  pleasing  in  her  face,  and  turning 
the  lovely  into  the  laughable  ? 

And  when  the  musical  lion  of  the  party  entertains  a  crowd  of  be- 
siegers for  half  an  hour  with  protestations  that  he  can't  sing  a  note,  he 
is  more  in  the  right  than  he  means  to  be ;  for  when  he  afterwards  com- 
plies, do  we  not  listen  as  to  one,  not  singing,  but  showing  off? 

The  modesty  is  sometimes  real,  but  it  is  equally  fatal.  Indeed,  real 
modesty  is  a  virtue  to  which  we  show  no  quarter.  When  once  an  un- 
happy mortal  turns  critic  upon  himself,  and  begins  to  point  out  his  own 
faults  with  sincerity,  we  let  him  go  on,  and  are  not  satisfied  while  he 
leaves  himself  a  single  fragment  of  merit  to  grace  his  unworthiness. 
He  may  strip,  till  he  has  stripped  himself  down  to  the  thin,  bare,  hol- 
low quality  of  temperance  ;  and  we  expect  him  to  confess,  then^  that 
he  retains  the  one  virtue,  only  while  the  cellar  is  locked,  or  the  purse 
empty.  It  places  the  victim  absolutely  at  our  mercy;  there  is  a 
greater  generosity  in  our  friendship  for  one  so  erring  and  desert- 
less. 

Let  the  truly  modest  man  (has  he  come  to  town  yet  ?)  declare  upon 
the  singleness  of  his  reputation,  whether,  as  often  as  he  has  mistrusted 
his  own  powers,  he  has  not  found  his  well-wishers  mistrust  them  too. 
We  are  immodest  enough  to  answer  for  him,  that  whenever  he  has 
pleaded  his  low  deserts,  his  rewards  have  been  in  proportion.  Let  a 
man  of  five-feet  nine-inches  confess,  with  an  humble  stoop  in  the 
shoulders,  that  he  considers  himself  short,  and  his  friends  will  look 
upon  him  as  Little  Dobbs  ever  after.  Directly  we  regard  ourselves  as 
below  the  average,  we  never  get  credit  for  our  full  height :  the  instant 
we  have  uttered,  in  humble  unselfishness,  the  fatal  words,  "  Any  thing 
will  do  for  me" — any  thing  does  for  us  in  every  body's  eyes. 

Justice  should  take  a  hint  from  charity,  and  begin  at  home.  Her's 
IS  a  feast,  where  every  guest  ought  to  help  himself — ^but  then  so  many 
have  a  habit  of  taking  too  much. 

There  is  one  exception  to  the  rule  remarked  upon.  There  is  one 
vice  (for  practically  it  is  a  vice)  of  which  we  do  not  always  believe  a 
man  guilty  even  upon  his  own  confession.     It  is  poverty.    When  he 
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avers  that  be  is  poor,  we  think  him  sly  and  rog^oish,  or  perhaps  modest 
and  unostentatious.  We  accept  with  full  credence  his  self-depreciatory 
list  of  the  things  he  can*t  do,  but  we  are  reluctant  to  believe  that  he 
can*t  pay — somehow.     We  make  the  modest  man  try. 

Turning  to  a  more  literal  view  of  the  subject,  we  see  a  class  of  per- 
sons who  are  fond  of  the  amusement  of  throwing  stones  about,  quite 
in  fun ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  these  persons  live  in  glass-houses. 
Half  the  stones  fall  about  their  own  ears,  and  for  every  second  joke 
they  have  a  long  bill  to  pay.  Their  rockets  have  a  knack  of  bursting 
brilliantly — in  the  hand.  Life's  a  jest, — and  they  must  make  a  joke 
of  it. 

They  are  not  far  removed  from  that  practical  Christian  philosopher 
who  burnt  down  his  neighbour's  house  to  roast  his  own  egg  at  the  fire. 
These  pleasant  jokers  demolish  their  own  tenements ;  but  whose  be- 
side, they  never  stop  to  consider.  Off  goes  the  joke ; — the  witheriog^ 
sarcasm,  the  slanderous  innuendo ;  —  or  the  random  shot,  in  sheer 
sport,  to  bring  down  any  thing  it  may  happen  to  hit  The  joke,  oftea 
injurious,  sometimes  fatal  to  others,  is  ever  so  to  themselves.  It  might 
seem  harmless  at  the  moment,  but  a  latent  mischief  in  it  explodes  un- 
expectedly. 

The  friend  at  whom  it  was  levelled  only  lost  his  temper,  which  roi^ht 
be  a  very  bad  one ;  but  the  joker,  perhaps,  has  lost  his  friend.  He 
hurt  an  acquaintance,  or  a  stranger,  but  struck  down  himself  beyond 
the  hope  of  rising.  The  bystanders  judge  him,  not  by  the  mischief 
done,  but  by  the  mischief  meditated,  or  by  the  indifference  to  mischief 
manifested  in  the  aim.  Even  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  laughed 
loudest  at  the  sally,  he  stands  upon  deliberation  condemned..  His 
stone-throwing  is  the  opposite  of  that  which  the  frogs  appealed  against ; 
here,  the  sport  is  for  the  many,  but  it  is  lingering  death  to  the  one — 
the  author  of  the  joke. 

Some  of  these  jokers  at  their  own  expense  are  simply  the  victims  of 
ill-luck.  They  playfully  start  the  wrong  subject ; — felony,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  gentleman  who  forgot  to  return  his  friend's  snuff-box, 
borrowed  direct  from  the  dining-table ;  female  frailty,  in  the  teeth  of  a 
nine-days'  deserted  husband  ;  or  the  merits  of  a  particular  club  to  the 
blushing  face  of  a  candidate  just  blackballed.  He  finds  his  innocent 
remarks  resented  as  insults.  His  little  crackers  leap  back  upon  him 
with  the  force  of  bomb-shells.  He  thinks  the  thing  must  be  a  joke, 
and  explains  jestingly,  which  turns  the  serious  drama  to  deep  tragedy. 

The  jokers  comprise  many  classes,  and  the  expense  is  heavy  in  ail. 
They  congregate  numerously  at  Newmarket  and  Epsom,  where  the 
joke  of  backing  the  wrong  horse — he  that  is  dead  lame  and  yet  as  right 
as  the  mail — is  kept  up  at  a  bountiful  rate.  The  expense  in  the  long 
run,  that  is,  in  the  turn  of  the  race-course,  is  sure  to  fall  heaviest  upon 
the  best  jokers.  The  knowing  ones  always  know  one  thing — who  is 
most  cruelly  taken  in. 

The  civic  gamblers  are  droll  fellows  too — droll  upon  the  same  disin- 
terested principle.  They  will  have  their  jokes  at  their  own  expense — 
they  are  so  devilish  independent.  They  always  like  to  pay  for  what 
they  have — if  it  be  only  a  joke.  They  never  fall  so  readily  and  com- 
pletely into  a  trap,  as  when  it  is  one  of  their  own  setting. 
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The  swarms  who  live  well  without  any  money  at  all — who  want  for 
nothing  in  this  world  of  luxury  except  cash,  and  to  whom,  therefore, 
even  that  is  a  superfluity — who  dance  away  their  days  without  once 
paying  the  piper — may  seem  to  be  joking  at  other  people's  expense.  It 
is  eventually  at  their  own.  As  certainly  is  it  the  case  with  criminals 
who  plunder  not  according  to  law.  If  there  be  any  thing  sure  and 
sacred  in  our  belief,  this  must  be  included  in  it — that  no  man  can  rashly 
or  wilfully  injure  his  fellow  man,  without  more  deeply  injuring  him* 
self. 

Evasion  of  the  law  is  held  in  some  cases  to  be  a  good  joke,  as  open 
violation  of  it  is  in  others ; — the  offenders,  at  the  wind-up  of  the  intri- 
cate account,  suffer  most  by  the  jest.  Some  laws  themselves  are  but 
mere  jokes — grave  ones  it  is  true — but  they  are  maintained  at  the  law's 
expense.  It  is  the  law  that  suffers  most  by  them,  in  public  estimation, 
and  practical  efficiency  ;  for  the  ruin  inflicted  upon  individuals  is  as 
nothing  compared  with  the  great  national  calamity — the  awful  contra- 
diction— a  wrong  done  legally  I 


PERSONS   WHO    **  don't   K^'OW   WHAT   TO    DO." 

The  Helpless  constitute  a  large  class  of  human  beings  in  town  and 
country  ;  but  amongst  them  is  a  species  of  mortal  who  is  helpless  with 
an  abundance  of  means  at  command.  It  is  a  feminine  class,  with  a 
masculine  sprinkling — and  there  is  an  infallible  characteristic  by  which 
all  who  belong  to  it  may  be  recognised — they  never  know  what  to  do ! 

These  unhappy  persons  are  constantly  rocking  about  in  smooth 
water.  They  are  perplexed  with  a  choice  of  enjoyments,  or  a  profusion 
of  business.  Their  poverty  is  the  embarrassment  oi  riches.  You  find 
them  in  a  state  of  pitiable  perplexity ;  and  it  turns  out  that  they  have 
a  box  at  Drury  Lane  and  a  box  at  Covent  Garden  for  the  same  evening. 
They  are  at  a  loss  to  decide  which  theatre  to  go  to — they  don't  know 
what  to  do  ! 

Having  a  perfectly  idle  morning,  they  are  plunged  into  a  most  dis- 
tressed condition  by  the  difficulty  of  determining  whether  it  would  be 
best  to  make  a  call  on  the  Greens  at  Greenwich,  or  the  Browns  at 
Blackheath.  Suggest  to  them  that  they  might  do  both,  and  they  feel 
dreadfully  fatigued  at  the  very  thought ;  suggest  that  they  should  do 
neither,  and  they  declare  that  they  shall  die  if  they  are  moped  up  much 
longer.  When  they  have  rejected  every  hint  you  have  to  offer,  and  no 
new  course  can  be  proposed,  they  look  up  appeal ingly  in  your  face,  and 
in  plaintive  tones  inquire,  '*  What  would  you  advise?" 

This  *'  what  would  you  advise  ?"  a  question  -in  constant  use 
amongst  the  Helpless  with  help  at  hand,  is  generally  addressed  to  some- 
body manifestly  incapable  of  forming  an  opinion  upon  the  point.  But 
that  is  of  little  consequence,  as  the  advice  is  never  followed. 

The  birthday  present  which  they  intended  to  make  is  postponed 
until  next  year,  from  the  utter  impossibility  of  deciding  whether  it 
should  be  one  diamond  and  three  rubies,  or  one  ruby  and  three 
diamonds.  They  insist  upon  knowing  at  last  what  the  poor  old  blind 
grandfather  thinks,  who  never  had  a  taste  for  jewellery,  and  they  re- 
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solve  to  be  governed  by  his  judgment.    He  is  for  three  rubies  and  one 
diamond. 

"  And  yet,"  they  urge  in  reply  to  this  final  decbion,  **  don't  you 
think  now  that  one  ruby  and  three  diamonds —  V 

The  point  is  not  settled,  and  they  refer  the  solution  of  the  difficulty 
to  foolish  Betty,  with  her  abominable  taste  for  finery ;  but  when  her  all- 
important  opinion  is  obtained  she  is  told  that  she  is  a  very  bad  judge  of 
such  matters,  and  quite  in  the  wrong. 

**  Why,  yes,  of  course,  ma'am,  as  I  said  before,  you  must  know 
best." 

But  Betty  is  wrong  again— they  don't  know  best.  They  never  were 
so  completely  puzzled.  It's  so  extremely  provoking.  If  it  were  not 
for  a  diamond  and  three  rubies,  a  ruby  and  three  diamonds  would  be 
beautiful.  They  can't  tell — it  makes  them  quite  miserable— they  don't 
know  what  to  do ! 

They  are  for  ever  paying  visits,  first  to  Tweedledum,  and  next  to 
Tweedledee,  in  order  to  collect  different  opinions ;  and  when  they  have 
collected  all,  they  are  confirmed  in  the  suspicion  they  had  previously 
entertained — ^that  it  is  really  very  difficult  to  know  what  to  do. 

They  would  leave  town  immediately,  but  for  a  desire  to  remain  in 
London,  where  however  they  are  disinclined  to  stop,  from  a  great  wish 
to  go  out  of  town.  And  in  starting  for  the  country,  they  would  cer- 
tainly go  by  railroad,  were  it  not  for  the  charms  of  the  sea,  of  which 
however  they  are  not  inclined  to  take  advantage,  in  consequence  cf 
the  convenience  of  the  railroad.  They  have  nobody  to  advise  them, 
and  what  on  earth  they  shall  do  they  don*t  know. 

And  should  a  little  difficulty  really  arise — should  it  so  happen  that 
it  is  highly  important  for  them  to  pay  a  visit  immediately,  and  as  highly 
important,  at  the  same  time,  that  they  write  some  letters  which  will 
cause  delay,  then,  indeed,  like  the  miserable  Moor,  they  are  **  perplexed 
in  the  extreme,"  and  cry  out,  with  the  bewildered  rustic  in  Fielding*s 
'•Fall  of  Phaeton," 

*'  The  world's  at  an  end  !  go,  and  call  the  parson  of  the  parish !" 

In  such  a  complex  crisis  of  their  affairs,  in  such  an  extremity  of 
helplessness,  they  can  neither  pay  a  visit  nor  write  a  note.  They  can 
but  sit  down,  wring  their  hands,  look  inquiringly  at  the  ceiling,  and 
wonder  whatever  they  shall  do  ! 


SHORT  RIDES  IN  AN  AUTHOR'S  OMNIBUS. 


MONOPOLISTS. 

The  greatest  monopolist  upon  record  was  the  philanthropic  Anto- 
ninus Pius,  who  wished  that  the  whole  world  might  become  one  city, 
an  aspiration  which  is  destined,  perhaps,  to  receive  its  ultimate  accom- 
plishment from  the  power  of  steam,  and  the  increased  intercourse  of 
nations,  through  the  universal  predominance  of  free  trade.  When  the 
passions  and  the  interests  of  men  are  engaged  on  behalf  of  tranquillity 
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and  commerce,  when  there  is  rapid  and  unrestricted  communication 
from  one  country  to  another,  when  the  sea  that  goes  round  our  globe 
like  a  ring,  marries  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth  to  each  other 
through  the  ministry  of  steam  navigation  ;  is  it  not  possible  that  their 
nuptials  may  be  celebrated  by  an  all-embracing  peace  and  love  that 
shall  realise  the  benevolent  desire  of  Antoninus  ?  The  thought  may 
be  deemed  visionary,  but  let  us  indulge  it,  however  small  may  be  the 
chance  of  its  fulfilment,  for  though  our  hopes  may  often  appear  Utopian 
to  others,  may  often  disappoint  ourselves,  they  have  a  constant  ten- 
dency to  produce  their  own  accomplishment.  To  achieve  any  great 
object  we  must  first  believe  in  it,  and  by  constantly  stretching  our- 
selves upwards,  our  elastic  minds  may  eventually  reach  what  at  first 
seemed  unattainable.  The  reputed  visionaries  and  men  of  sanguine 
temperament  who  have  predicted  and  hailed  the  uprising  of  a  better 
age,  have  expedited  its  advent :  while  they  who  have  written  despond- 
ingly  of  man's  prospects,  if  they  have  not  in  reality  darkened  the  future, 
have  at  least  thrown  a  cloud  over  the  present. 

And  even  if  the  visionist  do  sometimes  ''sequester  himself  into 
Utopian  and  Atlantic  schemes,*'  let  it  not  be  imagined  that  his  spe- 
culations are  unbeneficial  to  mankind  ;  for  a  glittering  delusion,  instead 
of  beguiling  us  like  an  ignis  fatuus  into  sloughs  and  quagmires,  may 
sometimes  enlighten  our  footsteps,  and  guide  us  from  the  crooked  and 
dirty  paths  of  life  into  a  higher  and  purer  course.  Hopes  for  the 
future  are  our  compensation  for  the  past,  and  there  is  consolation  even 
in  the  dreams  and  man-elevating  mistakes  of  our  species,  for  we 
should  scarcely  be  able  to  endure  the  degrading  truths  of  history, 
were  it  not  for  its  ennobling  illusions. 

''At  all  the  great  periods  of  history,"  writes  Madame  de  Stael, 
"  men  have  embraced  some  sort  of  enthusiastic  sentiment  as  an  uni- 
versal principle  of  action.  Chivalry  is  to  modern  what  the  heroic  age 
was  to  ancient  times :  all  the  noble  recollections  of  the  nations  of 
Europe  are  attached  to  it." 

As  these  recollections  fade  away,  we  should  turn  from  the  past  to 
the  future — convert  the  pleasures  of  Memory  into  the  pleasures  of 
Hope,  and  live  in  the  delightful  and  exalting  conviction  that  there  is  a 
Golden  Age  to  come.  ^ 

MISAPPLICATION  OF  TERMS. 

Calling  a  straight  canal  the  Serpentine  River ;  terming  the  North 
and  South  American  Stocks  and  Bonds — Securities ;  after  some  much- 
ado-about-nothing  debate,  talking  of  taking  the  sense  of  the  House ; 
requesting  the  public,  in  some  affair  of  which  it  is  profoundly  ignorant, 
to  suspend  its  judgment ;  dubbing  every  gross  or  nasty  inquiry,  a  deli- 
cate investigation.  But  perhaps  the  most  signal  misnomer  is  that  of 
Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  who,  being  in  doubt  whether  or  not  he 
should  publish  a  work  he  had  written,  went  upon  his  knees  and  prayed 
to  Heaven  for  a  directing  sign,  which  he  received  in  a  supernatural 
noise  described  as  being  loud,  though  yet  gentle,  whereupon  he  pub- 
lished his  book,  and  entitled  it  "  De  Veritate." 

"  THERE  IS  A  S0X7L  OF  GOODNESS  IN  THINGS  EVIL.'' 

It  has  been  said  that  alchemy,  astrology,  and  superstition  are  the 
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worthless  parents  of  three  noble  children — chymistry,  astronomy*  and 
religion ;  to  which  might  be  added  the  old  dictum,  that  invention  is  the 
offspring  of  necessity. 

Would  men  observingly  distil  it  out, 

they  would  find  that  the  great  moral  chymist  is  perpetually  extracting 
antidotes  from  banes,  wholesome  medicaments  from  the  most  deadly 
poisons.  As  in  the  material  world  the  vilest  refuse  stimulates  the 
growth  and  expands  the  beauty  of  nature's  vegetable  productions,  so 
in  the  moral  world  are  our  worst  passions  and  vices  sometimes  con- 
verted into  a  measure  for  the  noblest  virtues.  Goodness,  in  fact, 
could  not  exist  independently  of  evil,  for  without  hardness  of  heart, 
meanness,  fraud,  falsehood,  hypocrisy,  oppression,  there  would  be  no 
charity,  generosity,  honesty,  truth,  candour,  justice.  The  latter  quali- 
ties are  called  into  existence  by  the  former ;  or  rather  they  are  the 
contrasted  lights  and  shades  that  create  each  other.  Eradicated  and 
burnt  weeds  fertilize  the  field  on  which  they  grew ;  so  do  our  extir- 
pated and  destroyed  vices  improve  the  reclaimed  heart  from  whose 
rankness  they  first  sprang.  Our  virtues  are  like  plants  of  which  the 
hidden  root  may  sometimes  be  surrounded  with  impurity ;  but  what 
man,  when  he  might  smell  to  a  rose,  would  go  sniffing  and  groping 
among  the  compost  beneath  the  surface  ? 

Providence  is  constantly  working  out  a  purifying  process  through 
the  fermentation  of  impure  passions. 

*'  La  legislation,"  writes  Jules  Michelct,*  **  considere  Thomme  tel 
qu'il  est,  et  veut  en  tirer  parti  pour  le  bien  de  la  societe  humaine. 
Ainsi  de  trois  vices,  Torgueil  f^roce,  Tavarice,  I'ambition,  qui  egarent 
tout  le  genre  humain,  elle  tire  le  metier  de  la  guerre,  le  commerce,  la 
politique,  dans  lesquels  se  forment  le  courage,  Topulence,  la  sagesse 
de  Thommc  d*etat.  Trois  vices  capables  de  detruire  la  race  humaine 
produisent  la  felicite  publique.'* 

CROOKED  ANSWERS. 

''  How  could  you  manage  to  contract  so  many  debts  ?'*  demanded  a 
friend  of  a  spendthrift. 

"  By  always  enlarging  them/*  was  the  reply. 

During  a  rehearsal  at  Covent  Garden,  the  prompter  pettishly  ex- 
claimed, 

'*  Mr.  Wewitzer,  I  wish  you  would  pay  a  little  attention." 

*'  So  I  am,  as  little  as  I  can,"  rejoined  the  actor. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  a  gentleman,  courteously  saluting  an- 
other in  a  coffee-room,  '*  I  don*t  immediately  recollect  your  name ; 
but  I  think  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  somewhere." 

"  Nothing  is  more  probable,  for  I  very  often  go  there,"  replied 
the  party,  returning  the  bow,  and  resuming  the  perusal  of  his  news- 
paper. 

A  medical  man  asked  his  legal  adviser  how  he  could  punish  a  foot* 
man  who  had  stolen  a  canister  of  valuable  snufF. 

*'  I  am  not  aware  of  any  Act,"  replied  the  lawyer, ''  that  makes  it 
penal  to  take  snuff." 

*  In  his  translation  of  La  Scienza  Nwmu 
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Hethinks  I  hear  the  reader  petulantly  exclaim,  '*  this  is  all  very  fri- 
Tolous  r' 

Most  sapient  sir  or  madam !  (as  the  case  may  be)  the  fact  is  frankly 
admitted.  One  cannot  be  always  talking  sense,  and  it  would  be  wrong 
were  it  practicable. 

Misce  stoltitiam  consiliis  brevem, 

is  the  advice  of  Horace,  and  what  says  Seneca,  writing  on  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  mind  ? 

**'  Danda  est  remissio  animis,  nee  in  eadem  intentione  sequaliter  re- 
tinenda  mens,  sed  ad  jocos  revocanda." — If  we  wish  the  mental  bow 
to  retain  its  strength  and  elasticity,  it  must  be  occasionally  unbent. 


TIDINESS. 

Without  going  to  the  full  extent  of  those  housewives  who  sometimes 
tell  their  slatternly  servants  or  children  that  cleanliness  is  next  to  god- 
liness, I  have  a  strong  disposition  to  give  tidiness  precedence  of  many 
virtues  that  may  perhaps  consider  themselves  entitled  to  take  the  lead 
instead  of  following  in  its  train.  Even  when  pushed  to  a  6nical  and 
fastidious  nicety,  it  is  an  excess  in  the  right  direction,  for  it  is  surely 
better  to  go  beyond  the  mark  of  neatness  and  regularity  than  to  fall 
short  of  it.  Tidiness  has  in  it  much  more  than  meets  the  eye.  It  will 
generally  be  found  that  a  love  of  material  order  involves  a  love  of 
moral  order,  for  there  is  a  much  greater  sympathy  than  is  commonly 
supposed  between  corporeal  and  mental  habits,  between  the  outward 
and  visible  sign,  and  the  inward  sense  of  grace — so  that  I  should  im- 
mediately predicate  of  a  tidy  person  that  he  was  a  well-conducted 
person — one  disposed  to  set  his  house  in  order  metaphorically  as  well 
as  literally,  one  who  would  have  clean  hands  figuratively  as  well  as 
digitally. 

When  I  observe  that  a  person  (call  him  a  precisian,  a  quiz  if  you 
will)  feels  his  eye  offended  if  a  picture  hang  awry,  if  his  room  be 
littered,  if  the  smallest  article  be  out  of  its  place,  I  see  before  me  a 
pilot  balloon,  which  shows  me  the  current  of  his  inclinations,  and  1 
say  to  myself,  that  man  in  the  great  affairs  of  life,  as  well  as  in  the 
small  economy  of  his  parlour,  is  a  friend  to  congruity,  order,  arrange- 
ment, fitness,  and  all  the  proprieties. 

What  tidiness  of  inward  feeling  can  be  looked  for  from  those  who 
are  slovens  and  slatterns  in  externals ;  what  regard  to  appearances  in 
conduct  from  those  who  neglect  them  in  person  ?  And  yet  we  have 
sluts  who  seem  to  think  they  have  a  vested  mterest  in  their  dirty  habits, 
and  feel  themselves  aggrieved  when  they  are  exposed. 

*'  Do  you  call  this  cleaning  the  room?'  asked  a  mistress,  observing 
one  bright  morning  that  the  dust,  instead  of  being  carried  away,  had 
been  brushed  into  the  recesses  of  the  apartment. 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  was  the  flippant  reply,  '*  the  room  would  be  clean 
enough  if  it  were  not  for  the  nasty  sun,  that  shows  all  the  dirty 
corners." 

Exactly  in  the  same  spirit  do  our  senatorial  sluggards,  and  anti- 
education  and  very-well-as-we-are  sort  of   people  complain  of  the 
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intrusive  rays  of  knowledge  when  tbey  penetrate  into  their  privilege ; 
darkness  and  foulness.  They  hate  the  pnblic  enlightenment  which 
reveals  all  the  dirty  corners  of  the  political  and  social  system.  Their 
own  ignorance  may  be  bliss,  and  they  may  not  perhaps  be  altogether 
unwise  in  anticipating  mischief  from  the  march  of  intellect  in  otheiB; 
for  in  a  general  illumination  people  must  either  write  *'  empty  house'* 
upon  their  front,  or  run  the  risk  of  having  their  dark  windows  pelted 
by  the  passing  rabble. 


THE  ARITHMETIC   OF   HAPFIKESS. 

To  simple  numerals,  either  Roman  or  Arabic,  I  make  no  allusion.  I 
stop  not  to  stigmatise  the  dishonest  spendthrift,  who,  being  anxious  to 
cut  a  figure  in  the  world,  and  to  take  good  care  of  number  one,  makes 
a  great  dash  until  his  affairs  are  all  at  sixes  and  sevens,  is  eventually  re- 
duced to  a  cipher,  takes  refuge  in  some  continental  hospital  for  pecu- 
niary incurables,  and  when  he  dies,  affords  old  Nick  a  fair  opportnni^ 
to  dot  and  carry  one.  No,  I  would  simply  refer  to  the  four  arithmeti- 
cal rules — multiplication,  addition,  subtraction,  division — ^by  a  care- 
ful study  of  which  we  may  steer  into  the  harbour  of  happiness  with  the 
same  certainty  that  the  sailor  reaches  his  desiderated  port  by  consulting' 
the  points  of  the  compass. 

**  Happiness !"  exclaims  the  reader,  **  what  so  easy  to  lose,  what  so 
difficult  to  attain  ?" 

Pardon  me,  you  are  wrong  in  both  positions,  because  you  have  for- 
gotten your  arithmetic.  Recollect  how  memory  multiplies  the  joys 
that  are  past — ^how  hope  multiplies  those  that  are  to  come.  The  whole 
life  of  a  good  man  may  be  a  continuously  grateful  recollection  of 
duties  discharged,  an  ever-present  antepast  of  the  celestial  beatitudes. 
Take  this  extatic  feeling  for  your  multiplicand,  three  score  and  ten 
years  for  your  average  multiplicator,  and  then  add  up  the  quantum  of 
happiness  obtainable  even  in  this  world  !  If  we  would  but  make  a 
right  calculation  of  life,  how  incalculably  would  it  rise  in  oor  estima- 
tion !  What  a  glorious  and  delightful  enigma  is  mere  existence,  apart 
from  all  its  accidents  and  comcomitants.  Is  it  nothing,  when  yon 
might  have  been  a  spider,  an  earwig,  a  tadpole,  to  be  a  lord  of  this  beau- 
tiful creation,  a  reasoning  being,  with  all  his  proud  privileges  and  en- 
joyments ?  Add  up  all  these  capacities  for  felicity,  get  the  snra  total 
by  heart,  and  be  grateful. 

And  sickness,  failure,  misfortune,  unhappiness,  those  master  miseries 
of  which  we  so  loudly  complain  when  they  occur,  what  are  they  but 
interruptions  of  health,  success,  good  fortune,  joy  ?  What  are  they 
but  the  salutary  changes  and  checks  which  will  give  a  zest  to  theretora 
of  our  former  state,  even  as  hunger  imparts  a  higher  relish  to  food,  and 
fatigue  enhances  the  pleasure  of  repose.  Many  are  the  men  who  would 
never  know  that  they  had  been  living  in  the  possession  of  Uessings 
unless  they  occasionally  lost  them.  This  is  one  of  the  advantages  of 
subtraction,  a  precious  rule  of  moral  arithmetic,  when  we  calculate  it 
rightly. 

If  the  grumblers  who  are  envious  of  their  superiors,  and  discon- 
tented with  their  own  lot,  would  but  subtract  those  above  from  the 
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ag^gregate  of  those  bene^  them,  they  would  generally  find  themselves 
much  beyond  the  mean  position.  The  balance  is  in  their  favour,  and 
if  they  understood  arithmetic  they  would  be  thankful  that  they  are  no 
lower,  instead  of  being  discontented  that  they  are  not  higher. 

And  why,  while  complaining  of  present  disappointments,  are  we  so 
rarely  grateful  for  past  pleasures  ?  Because  we  do  not  understand  the 
rule  of  multiplication.  When  the  mirror,  slipping  from  the  boy's  hand 
was  shattered  to  pieces,  showing  him  his  face  in  every  fragment,  he  ex- 
claimed, 

**  How  fortunate  that  I  let  it  fall  I  I  have  now  twenty  looking-glasses 
instead  of  one." 

Such  mig^t  be  our  own  reflections  when  any  long^enjoyed  advan- 
tage falls  broken  to  the  ground.     We  should  multiply  it  by  the  twenty 
years  during  which  we  possessed  it,  add  the  future  hope  of  its  recovery 
and  by  deducting  the  whole  from  the  quantum  of  our  present  discon- 
tent, the  latter  ought  to  be  reduced  to  a  cipher. 

The  roost  miserable  man  that  ever  lived  would  diminish  his  ground 
of  complaint  by  a  third  at  least,  if  he  would  subtract  from  his  sufferings 
the  hours  of  sleep,  during  which  he  was  on  a  par  with  the  happiest.  An 
eastern  fabulist  recording  a  king  who  dreamt  every  night  that  he  was  a 
beggar,  and  a  beggar  who  dreamt  every  night  that  he  was  a  king,  in- 
quires which  of  the  two,  supposing  each  to  have  slept  twelve  hours  out 
of  the  twenty-four,  had  the  greatest  or  the  least  enjoyment  of  existence. 
If  there  be  any  truth  in  the  crede  quod  kabes  et  habes^  and  we  ex- 
change the  monarch's  day,  or  the  mendicant's  night,  we  shall  reduce 
the  enjoyments  of  the  two  to  an  equation.  And  this  is  what  Provi- 
dence is  constantly  effecting,  by  a  system  of  drawbacks  and  compen- 
sations ;  by  balancing  the  fear  of  losing  what  we  have,  against  the 
hope  of  gaining  what  we  have  not. 

Instead  of  mournfully  adding  up  the  amount  of  any  loss  as  a 
groundwork  for  complaint,  it  would  be  well  to  subtract  it  from  what  is 
left,  that  we  may  see  how  much  remains  as  a  basis  for  gratitude.  It 
is  very  absurd,  says  Plutarch,  to  lament  for  what  is  lost,  and  not  to  re- 
joice for  what  it  left,  a  prapos  to  which  he  quotes  a  wise  speech  of 
Aristippus,  the  Cyrenaic  philsopher,  who,  having  lost  a  considerable 
farm,  said  to  one  who  seemed  excessively  to  compassionate  his  misfor- 
tune, 

''  You  have  but  one  field,  I  have  three  left ;  why  should  not  I 
rather  grieve  for  you  ?" 

Discontent  becomes  still  more  unreasonable  when  people  bewail  the 
loss  of  that  of  which  the  possession  gave  them  no  pleasure.      Deter- 
mined to  reserve  to  themselves  a  right  of  complaint,  they  toss  up  with 
fate  upon  the  same  knavish  principle  as  the  schoolboy's  **  heads,  I  win 
,  -^tails  you  lose." 

Division,  also,  is  a  valuable  rule,  for  we  halve  our  sorrows  by  impart- 
ing them  to  a  sympathising  friend  ;  while,  contradictory  as  it  may 
sound,  we  double  our  own  gratifications  by  sharing  them  with  another. 
In  conclusion,  let  it  be  recollected  by  those  who  study  the  calculations 
and  the  arithmetic  of  happiness,  that  the  merest  trifles  may  be  made  to 
minister  to  its  support,  even  as  a  swimmer  is  enabled  to  keep  his  head 
above  water  by  bladders  filled  with  air  ; — that  the  burden  which  is  well 
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and  cheerfully  borne  ceases  to  be  felt ;— tha(  not  to  wish  for  a  thing  is 
the  same  as  to  have  it ; — that  not  to  regret  a  loss  is  still  to  possess  whtt 
you  have  lost ;  and  that  we  may  all  have  what  we  like,  simply  by  liking 
what  we  have. 

THE   LIGHT   FROM    ABOVE. 

For  one  truly  pious  man  whose  looks  and  thoughts  are  fixed  upon 
the  sky,  in  order  that  he  may  study,  like  an  astronomer,  the  wonders 
and  the  ways  of  heaven,  there  are  fifty  hypocrites,  whose  upturned  eyes 
take  the  same  direction  in  order  that,  like  sailors  steering  by  the  stars, 
they  may  the  better  make  their  way  here  below.  We  have  been  told, 
on  very  competent  authority  that  men  go  into  the  church  to  live  by  it : 
but  we  hear  little  of  their  livingyor  it,  and  nothing  of  their  being  pre- 
pared to  die  for  it,  if  necessary.  Well  would  it  be  for  us  all  if  the 
current  of  our  dispositions,  and  the  tides  of  our  passions,  like  those  of 
the  sea,  were  always  governed  by  a  light  from  above. 

SONG. 

Bright  flowers  that  gem  our  grounds. 

And  perfumed  air  dispense. 
Fair  forms — ^gay  hues— sweet  sounds* 

That  charm  our  ev*ry  sens^— 

Ye  teach  us  if  we  scan 

Your  loving  lore  aright, 
That  Heaven,  for  toiling  man, 

Sheds  prodigal  delight. 

Our  moniing  claims  fiilfill'd. 

We  well  may  copy  earth. 
And  let  day's  sunset  gild 

Our  evening  hours  with  mirth. 


SIMILES  OF  DISSIMILITUDE. 

Metaphors  have  been  called  transparent  veils,  but  they  are  some- 
times rather  more  opaque  than  diaphonous,  and  bear  a  nearer  resem- 
blance to  plate  glass,  which,  though  pellucid  enough  to  the  tenant 
within,  is  impervious  to  the  passenger  without.  So  it  is  with  compa- 
risons and  resemblances,  which  are  to  be  used  with  due  discretion, 

For  similes  on  plain  occasions. 
Obscure  us  by  their  illustrations. 
As  glasses  to  quick  eyes  appear 
To  thicken  what  they're  meant  to  clear. 

Of  this  offuscating  process,  a  proof  occurs  in  a  sermon  by  the  cele- 
brated Dr.  Sacheverell,  who,  speaking  of  different  courses  of  action 
tending  to  the  same  result,  says,  **  They  concur  like  parallel  lines 
meeting  in  one  common  centre'' 
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LITERATURE  OF  THE  MONTH, 

THE  QUEENS  OF  FRANCE .♦ 

It  is  not  one  of  the  least  good  qualities  of  a  good  book  that  it  is 
certain  to  generate  other  good  books  ;  and  there  need  not  be  desired  a 
more  apt  illustration  of  the  proposition  than  the  pleasant  and  useful 
volumes  of  Mrs.  Bush,  entitled  ''  Historical  Memoirs  of  the  Queens 
of  France," — a  work  which,  though  almost  as  much  called  for  as  the 
Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England,  would  probably  never  have  seen  the 
light,  had  it  not  been  for  the  admirable  production  just  named,  on  which 
it  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  modelled — though  not  servilely  so  ;  for  it 
contains  a  feature  which  (happily)  the  latter  subject  did  not  afTord — 
happily,  we  may  well  say,  though  the  feature  is  one  which,  as  it  does 
in  point  of  fact,  essentially  belong  to  the  subject  chosen  by  Mrs.  Bush, 
is  very  fitly  introduced,  and  largely  adds  to  the  interest  of  her  volumes. 
We  allude  to  the  Royal  •*  Favourites,"  who  have  ever  occupied  so  con- 
spicuous and  important,  and  frequently  so  openly  recognised,  a  position 
at  the  French  Court,  and  have,  from  time  to  time,  exercised  so  wide 
an  influence  over  the  political  and  social  destinies  of  France.  To  offer, 
at  this  time  of  day,  '*  Historical  Memoirs  of  the  Queens  of  France," 
in  which  the  Agnes  Sorels,  the  Gabrielle  d'Estr^s,  the  La  Vallieres, 
the  Dubarrisy  the  Pompadours,  the  Maintenons,  the  Monbespaus,  &c., 
did  not  occupy  a  conspicuous  place,  even  as  **  historical*'  personages 
"would  have  been  an  affectation  of  which  so  sensible  a  person  as  the 
writer  of  these  volumes  was  not  likely  to  be  guilty.  These  personages, 
however,  occupy  precisely  the  place  they  command  respectively  in  these 
memoirs  :  had  it  been  in  each  case  a  lower  or  less  conspicuous  one, 
history  had  been  tacitly  falsified :  had  it  been  higher,  or  more  attrac* 
lively  coloured,  personal  feelings  might  have  been  wounded.  In  this 
particular  great  delicacy,  judgment  and  good  sense  have  been  exer- 
cised by  the  writer.  Indeed,  these  excellent  qualities  are  apparent 
throughout  the  work ;  and  they  are  every  where  allied  with  an  industry 
and  spirit  of  research,  without  which  they  had  been  of  little  avail  in  an 
undertaking  of  this  nature,  which,  unless  carefully  and  efiiciently  per- 
formed)  had  better  have  been  left  untouched. 

The  work  of  Mrs.  Bush  is  too  comprehensive  in  its  plan  to  be  other- 
wise than  succinct  in  its  details,  considering,  we  mean,  that  she  has 
bad  the  forbearance  to  confine  it  to  two  volumes.  It  comprises  a  se- 
parate Memoir  of  every  Queen  of  France,  Regnant  or  Consort^ 
that  has  sat  upon  the  throne  of  that  country,  from  the  earliest  of  her 
annals  up  to  the  fall  of  Napoleon ;  the  arrangement  being,  of  course, 
a  chronological  one,  and  each  memoir  occupying  more  or  less  space, 
according  to  the  importance  of  its  topic — from  three  or  four  pages,  or 
even  less  (as  in  the  cases  of  most  of  the  Queens  of  the  Merovingian, 
and  many  of  the  Carlovingian  races),  and  increasing  in  proportion,  up 
to  fifty  or  even  a  hundred  pages. 

*  Historical  Memoirs  of  the  Qneens  of  France.    By  Mrs.  Forbes  Bush.    2  vols. 
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We  ofier  as  many  specimens  as  our  limits  will  allow. 

Of  all  Henry  IV/s  favourites  Gabrielle  d'Estr^es  was  the  most  celebrated. 
She  was  daughter  of  Aotouy  d'Estr^es,  Marquis  of  Coeuvres,  and  was  bora  at 
the  Cb&teau  de  Coeuvres  in  1574.  Tlie  females  of  her  fimiily  were  remarkable 
for  their  beauty,  but  Gabrielle  surpassed  them  all. 

The  authors  and  poets  of  her  time  celebrated  her  beauty  even  after  her 
death.  Her  head  was  oroamented  with  a  great  profusion  of  fair  hair,  her  deep 
blue  eyes  were  fringed  with  long  silken  lashes^and  arched  with  a  finely  pencilld 
eye-brow  ;  her  delicate  and  rosy  mouth  displayed  a  fine  set  of  pearly  teeth, 
and  her  smile  betokened  sweetness  and  graciousness  ;  her  form  was  elegant, 
and,  as  she  gracefully  moved  along  through  groups  of  admirers,  a  tiny  and 
well-shaped  foot  appeared  from  beneath  her  becoming  robes.  All  her  other 
attractions  accorded  with  the  fiucinating  ensemble,  and  the  painters  and 
sculptors  of  the  time  considered  Gabrielle  the  most  perfect  model  that  bad 
ever  ^been  offered  to  their  art.  •  •  •  The  birth  of  her  third 
child,  Alexander^  caused  a  quarrel  between  Henry  and  Gabrielle,  whom 
the  king  had  created  Duchess  of  Beaufort.  The  duchess,  always  flatter- 
ing herself  with  the  hope  of  becoming  queen,  considered  that  her  chil- 
dren's succession  to  the  throne  was  certain,  and  surrounded  them  with  such 
attendants  and  pomp  as  belong  to  royalty  only,  as  if  to  accustom  the  nation  to 
look  upon  them  as  their  future  masters.  In  consequence  of  these  pretensions, 
she  determined  on  baptizing  her  son  with  the  magnificence  usual  to  the  royal 
children,  and  not  only  gave  orders  for  a  most  extravagant  outlay,  but  added  to 
the  young  prince's  name  in  the  register  the  qualification  of  a  son  of  France ; 
and  Alexander  was  presented  at  the  baptismal  font  by  Madame  Catherine,  the 
king's  sisters,  and  the  Count  de  Soissons. 

Sully,  whose  duty  it  was  to  regulate  the  expenses  of  this  ceremony,  was  in- 
dignant at  the  prodigality  of  Gabrielle,  and  refused  to  pay  the  accounts,  which 
were  considered  debts  of  state,  until  the  child's  title  as  Prince  Royal  was 
effaced  from  the  register,  at  which  the  favourite  was  so  incensed  that  she  re- 
solved on  disgracing  the  minister  for  ever.  She  made  bitter  complaints  to  the 
king,  who,  to  endeavour  to  reconcile  them,  conducted  Sully  to  the  duchess's 
apartments,  having  previously  requested  her  to  receive  him  kindly.  The  en- 
raged Gabrielle  would  not  listen  to  reason,  but  loaded  the  superintendent  with 
invectives  in  the  presence  of  the  king.  Henry  for  the  first  time  reproached 
her,  when  she  threw  herself  on  a  couch,  and  said  plainly  that  she'would  starve 
herself  to  death,  since  she  had  experienced  the  shame  of  seeing  the  king  take 
the  part  of  hb  valet  in  opposition  to  her. 

"  A  valet !  Ah !  by  my  faith,  Madame,  that  is  too  much,"  cried  Heniy, 
whose  anger  was  vividly  aroused ;  '*  that  is  too  much,  and  I  see  plainly  that 
you  wish  me  to  dismiss  a  minister  who  is  invaluable  to  me;  but  I  swear  tojrou 
that  I  will  do  no  such  a  thing !  and  more,  I  declare  that  if  I  am  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  losing  either,  I  prefer  one  servant  such  as  he  is,  to  <m  ntistrestet  like 
you." 

At  the  same  moment  the  king  turaed  to  leave  the  room,  but  Gabrielle,  who 
saw  that  she  had  greatly  offended  him,  threw  herself  at  his  feet,  and  Henry,  at 
the  entreaty  of  Sully,  became  reconciled  to  her.  •  #  *  The  Duchess 
of  Beaufort's  death  is  accompanied  with  circumstances  which  render  it 
very  singular.  At  first  she  had  presentiments  and  interior  warnings,  the 
cause  of  which  no  person  could  penetrate,  and  which  have  never  been  ex- 
plained. These  sinister  presages,  which  obscured  her  days  and  troubled  her 
repose  at  night,  were  doubtless  caused  by  the  predictions  of  the  divinators  and 
astrologers  who  frequented  the  court,  and  were  entertained  by  all  queens  and 
princesses  at  that  period.  She  lost  her  cheerfulness,  her  imagination  became 
afflicted,  she  had  frightful  dreams,  and  on  awaking,  her  woman  would  often  find 
her  bathed  in  tears. 

The  king  being  at  Fontainebleau,  religious  scruples  required  Gabrielle  to 
leave  him,  in  order  to  spend  the  Easter  at  Paris.    As  she  was  pregnamt  widi 
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her  fourth  child,  Henry  thought  that  she  would  perforin  the  journey  with  less 
risk  by  water,  and  conducted  her  to  Melun  where  she  embarked.  On  a  hun- 
dred previous  occasions  she  had  left  the  monarch  for  longer  periods  and  greater 
distances  without  experiencing  the  agitation  that  tormented  her  at  that  time ; 
but  then,  sad  and  melancholy,  she  embraced  him  with  affection,  and  repeated 
her  adieux  with  tearful  eyes;  she  earnestly  recommended  her  children  to  his 
eare^  conjuriug  him  to  protect  them,  and,  once  more  throwing  herself  into  his 
anns,  baae  him  a  mournful  farewell.    It  was  their  last  parting. 

She  arrived  at  Paris  on  the  ere  of  Good  Friday,  in  1599,  and  disembarked 
at  the  Arsenal,  at  Zamet's  hotel,  which  was  her  usual  residence  when  she  made 
a  short  visit  to  the  capital.  Zamet  provided  a  brilliant  repast  for  the  duchess, 
in  which  were  all  her  favourite  dishes.  La  Varenue,  who  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  the  king,  and  who  accompanied  the  duchess,  wrote  to  Sully  that  she 
had  dined  with  appetite :  **  Qu'on  la  traita  des  viandes  les  plus  friandes  et  les 
plus  d^licates  que  son  bote  savait  ktve  le  plus  selon  son  goAt ;  ce  que  vous 
remarquerez  selon  votre  prudence,  dit  la  Yarenne,  car  la  mienne  n'est  pas  assez 
excellente  pour  pr<^umer  des  choses  dont  il  ne  m'est  pas  apparu  :"  which  re- 
mark gives  rise  to  suspicions,  though  ambiguously  offered,  tnat  Gabrielle  did 
not  come  by  her  end  &irly. 

After  rising  from  the  table,  she  expressed  her  wish  to  leave  that  house,  and 
went,  accompanied  by  La  Yarenne,  Mademoiselle  Guise,  and  others,  to  attend 
evening  service  at  the  Petit-Saint-Antoine.  Before  quitting  the  church  she 
felt  unwell,  and,  supported  by  Mademoiselle  Guise,  requested  to  be  conducted 
to  her  aunt,  Madame  de  Sourdis,  at  the  cloister  of  Saint-Germain-l*  Auxerrois, 

laring  that  she  would  not  return  to  Zamet's.    On  arriving  at  her  aunt's  she 
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fell  into  horrible  convubions,  and  several  times  attempted  to  write  to  the  king, 
but  the  agony  she  felt  caused  the  pen  to  &11  from  her  fingers.  At  length  she 
gave  birth  to  a  still-bom  chifd,  and  expired  twenty-four  hours  after  in  dreadful 
torture ;  the  contraction  of  her  features,  from  pain,  disfigured  her  so  com- 
pletely that  her  countenance  could  not  be  recognised. 

These  volumes  will,  doubtless,  soon  find  their  place  in  every  good 
library. 


RUSSIA  AND  THE  RUSSIANS  IN  1842.» 

The  nature  and  qualities  of  this  excellent  book  on  Russia  have 
become  so  well  known  and  so  justly  appreciated,  even  by  the]  first 
echantillon  of  it  which  was  noticed  by  us  three  months  ago,  that  we 
need  not  characterize  it  further  now  than  to  say,  that  the  second  volume 
fully  bears  out  the  promises,  and  admirably  follows  up  the  perform- 
ances of  the  first.  It  completes  the  author's  picture,  with  an  extent  of 
deUil  and  a  degree  qf  finish  never  before  even  attempted  by  any  other 
writer  on  the  subject.  All  other  travellers  who  have  treated  of 
"  Russia  and  the  Russians"  have  done  so  as  travellers,  consequently 
their  sketches  of  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  people,  and  the  pro- 
dnctions  and  prospects  of  the  country,  have  been  merely  incidental  to 
their  own  personal  adventures  ;  whereas  M.  Kohl  gives  us  nothing  but 
solid  information,  diligently  collected,  carefully  digested,  and  ski!- ' 
fully  arranged,  in  regard  to  every  matter  and  thing  which  appertains  to 
the  country  and  the  people,  and  of  nothing  else.    The  result  is,  that  we 
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learn  from  him  more  than  can  be  gathered  from  all  other  foreign  writers 
on  Russia  put  together,  and  learn  it  in  a  much  more  available  form,  and 
to  a  much  more  efficient  end,  whether  the  search  be  made  as  a  matter  of 
study,  or  as  a  means  of  mere  amusement. 

Nothing  like  an  extract  for  doing  justice  to  a  work  of  this  nature — 
or  rather  no  justice  can  be  done  to  it  by  any  other  means.  An  extract, 
therefore,  our  readers  shall  have,  pending  their  attainment  of  the  book 
itself.  But  how  to  choose  where  all,  without  exception,  is  worth  atten- 
tion ?  If  there  be  a  matter  which  *'  comes  home  to  the  business  and 
bosoms"  of  every  individual  of  the  cooking  species,  man,  it  is  that  of 
cookery  ;  and  if  the  Russians  have  one  national  feature  more  strongly 
impressed  upon  them  than  any  other,  it  is  their  taste  in  regard  to  one 
particular  of  that  oldest  and  most  universal  of  the  arts,  their  everlast- 
ing, universal,  and  unpronounceable  schtschi.  Of  schtschi,  then,  and 
one  or  two  of  its  confreres  of  the  Russian  cuisine ^  let  us  hear  what  M. 
Kohl  has  to  tell  us. 

Let  us  proceed,  without  further  introduction,  to  the  principal  and  national 
dish  of  the  Russians,  and  begin  with  the  schstchi,  that  famous  cabbage^oup,  so 
lauded  and  so  loved  as  far  as  the  Russian  name  extends,  which  is  as  ancient  as 
Russia,  which  neither  political  nor  moral  revolutions  could  banish  from  the 
Russian  table,  which  daily  appears  in  the  dish  of  the  poor,  and  is  a  constant 
companion  of  the  French  ragouts  and  pasties  on  the  board  of  the  rich.  One 
would  scarcely  believe,  when  one  hears  Russians  in  foreign  countries  complu|^ 
ing  that  no  schtschi  is  to  be  got  there,  and  frequently  see  their  patriotism 
aroused  at  that  word  into  moving  eloquence,  or  when  one  is^ld  in  Riga  that 
tschin,  tschai,  and  schtschi,  are  the  three  chief  divinities  of  the  Russians — one 
would  scarcely  believe,  I  say,  that  this  highly-extolled  schtschi  was  nothing  but 
simple  cabbage-soup. 

It  is,  however,  a  remark  which  is  continually  forcing  itself  upon  us,  that  it  is 

frecisely  the  simplest  national  dishes  of  which  nations  are  fondest,  as  the 
talian  of  his  macaroni  and  polenta,  the  Englishman  of  bis  roast-beef,  the 
Westphalian  of  his  pumpernickel,  the  German  of  his  potatoes,  the  Moldavian 
of  his  mamaliga,  tlie  Pole  of  his  oatmeal,  and  the  Russian  of  bis  schtschi,  to 
which,  indeed,  most  of  the  Russians  owe  decidedly  the  greatest  part  of  their 
corporeal  substance,  since  their  muscles,  nerves,  bones,  may  be  considered  as 
in  reality  nothing  but  extract  of  schtschi.  Schtschi  and  everlastingly  sditschi 
is  the  principal  dish  of  all  that  live  and  breathe  between  Kamtschatka  and  the 
Prussian  frontier.  Forty  millions  of  men  pray  to  the  Almigh^  for  their 
daily  schtschi.  The  whole  glorious  Russian  army  of  a  million  efficient  war- 
riors is  fed  chiefly  upon  schtschi,  and  schtschi  is  that  dish  so  celebrated  and  yet 
so  little  known  to  historians,  which,  transformed  into  Russian  flesh  and  blood, 
has,  for  a  considerable  time  past,  been  playing  so  important  a  part  in  the  his> 
tory  of  the  world.  »  #  «  •  ♦ 

The  mode  of  preparing  this  remarkable  dish  varies  exceedingly,  and  there 
are,  perhaps,  more  kinds  of  scbtsclii  than  varieties  of  the  cabba^ :  but  all  of 
them  are  strict! v  confined  to  certain  geographical  limits.  "  Six  or  eight  white 
cabbages  shredded,  half  a  pound  of  pearl  barley,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter, 
a  handful  of  salt,  and  two  pounds  of  mutton  cut  into  small  pieces,  with  two 
quarts  of  kwas,"  make  excellent  schtschi,  the  ordinary  daily  schtschi  of  the 
Russian  peasant.  The  poor,  of  course,  omit  some  of  the  ingredients,  the  but- 
ter and  the  meat,  and  in  the  end  the  whole  is  reduced  to  cabbage  and  kwas. 
On  the  other  Imnd,  in  the  better  sort  of  houses,  many  things  are  added  to  im- 
prove this  crude  foundation  ;  broth  is  used  instead  of  kwas ;  tlie  meat,  salted 
for  thirty-six  hours,  is  put  under  a  press,  cut  in  small  pieces,  and  not  thrown 
into  the  pot  till  after  the  cabbage  boils ;  some  artichokes  cut  into  four  are 
added  ;  when  the  whole  it  dished,  three  table-spoonfuls  of  thick  cream  are 
poured  over  it ;  and  thus  prepared,  it  is  thought  extremely  delicate. 
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The  second  sort  of  schtschi  is  the  posdnoi  ichUcM  j[the  fast  schtschi),  which 
is  eaten  during  fasts.  For  this  oil  is  used  instead  ot  butter,  and  fish  instead 
of  meat.  The  lower  classes  usually  make  it  with  a  small  kind  of  fish  called 
fnUkit,  no  bigger  than  one's  thumb  ;  they  abound  throughout  a  great  part  of 
Russia,  and  are  boiled  down  entire  with  the  cabbage  to  a  thick  pap,  over  which 
oil  is  poured  to  improve  the  flavour.  #  •  ♦  • 

The  celebrated  dotvnnja,  likewise  a  genuine  Russian  dish^  which  is  so  ana- 
lagous  to  the  Russian  character  and  taste,  that  it  is  a  favourite  alike  with  high 
and  low.  The  schtschi  is  the  key-note  of  Russian  cookery  all  the  year  round ; 
the  botwinja  an  invention  for  summer  only.  It  is  a  counterpart  to  teh  schtschi, 
and  contains  most  of  the  ingredients  composing  the  other  cooked  and  hot,  but 
in  this  raw  and  cold — cold  kwas,  into  which  are  put  the  shredded  greens,  cran-> 
berries,  sliced  cucumbers,  and,  lastly,  salmon,  sturgeon,  or  ossetrin,  cut  in  small 
cubes :  to  these  the  rich  add  a  few  slices  of  lemon,  a  lump  of  ice,  to  give 
greater  coolness,  and  sometimes  a  very  brown  toast  cut  in  small  pieces.  These 
and  some  other  things  constitute  the  exquisite  botwinja  ;  and,  if  you  are  puz- 
zled to  conceive  how  all  the  said  matters  can  harmonize  with  the  small  beer 
(the  kwas)  in  which  they  float,  and  from  which  they  are  fished,  come  to  Russia, 
eat  botwinja  for  a  few  years,  and  then  you  will  think  it  an  excellent  and  luu> 
monious  composition. 

In  Russia  almost  every  hot  winter  dish  has  its  cold  cooling  summer  brother. 
As  tlie  botwinja  answers  to  the  schtschi,  so  does  cold  kwas  to  the  hot  sbiten  : 
the  numberless  sorts  of  marinated  fish  and  meats  correspond  with  the  roasted 
and  boiled  joints,  and  a  multitude  of  cool  acidulated  beverages,  made  of  cu- 
cumbers, honey,  and  all  sorts  of  berries,  with  the  sweetened,  not,  and  heating 
drinks  of  brandy,  tea,  &c.  It  is  probably  the  climate  that  has  introduced  this 
strong  contrast  into  Russian  cookery,  and  divided  it  into  hot  and  cold,  just  as 
the  seasons  of  the  year  consists  of  an  extremely  hot  summer,  and  an  esLtremely 
cold  winter.  Each  season  has  its  peculiar  soups,  its  peculiar  poultry,  its  pe- 
culiar pastry ;  nay,  you  may  even  specify  the  date  when  many  eatables  first  make 
their  appearance.  Thus,  fruit-eating  commences  on  the  8th  of  August,  ice- 
eating  on  Easter  Sunday.  Religion,  which  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the 
regulation  of  tlie  kitchen  and  table,  forbids  the  use  of  these  things  before  that 
time.  Throughout  all  Russia,  Saturday  has  different  dishes  from  Sunday  ^ 
and  Wednesday  and  Friday  as  fast-days,  differ  again  in  this  respect  from  Mon- 
day  and  Thursoay.  In  other  countries  it  is  indifferent  what  mourning  relatives 
set  before  their  mends  at  a  funeral.  In  Russia  mourners  must  not  partake  of 
any  other  dish  but  rich,  boiled  with  plums  and  raisins ;  and  it  must  be  a  koRbak, 
a  cake  filled  with  syrups,  and  no  other,  that  is  broken  over  the  head  of  a  new- 
born infant.  Weddings,  betrotluils,  the  Butter-week,  Christmas,  Easter,  have 
all  their  peculiar  dishes.  Be  it  recollected  that  all  these  prescribed  regulations 
extend  to  no  fewer  than  40  millions  of  men  and  6,500,000  square  miles.  In  any 
other  country  it  would  be  no  easy  matter  to  enforce  a  bill  of  fare  and  a  culinary 
code  for  a  town  of  S0,000  inhabrtants.  with  a  territory  of  a  few  acres. 


THE  NAVAL  CLUB.* 


If  the  yarns,  long  or  short,  that  are  spun  by  "  old  sailors"  in  gene* 
ral,  are  to  be  judged  of  by  those  of  *«  the  Old  Sailor"  par  excellence, 
the  Naval  Clubs  of  our  club-ridden  city  must  be  about  as  pleasant 
places  for  landsmen  to  while  away  an  idle  evening  as  all  other  clubs  are 
dull  ones,  and  Greenwich  Hospital  as  lively  and  entertaining  a  resort 
every  d^y  in  the  year  as  Greenwich  Fair  is  on  Easter  Monday.     Not 
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OldSaUar.")    3  vols. 
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that  all  ^'  old  aailors"  are  likely  to  be  gifted  with  the  Taro-spinning  ca- 
pacities of  Mr.  Barker,  who  is  the  most  merry  and  mercurial  A  his 
class.  But  believmg,  as  we  do,  the  axiom  which  asserts  that  no  man's 
life  passes  without  incidents  that  would  make  its  history  worth  record- 
ing, if  the  recorder  did  but  know  where  to  begin  and  where  to  leave 
off,  it  follows  thaty  of  all  lives,  a  sailor's  is  the  best  worth  living  over 
again,  and  even  better  worth  it  for  other  people  than  for  himself.  In 
facty  it  is  the  irresistible  conviction  of  these  '*  Reminiscences  of  Service** 
being  for  the  most  part  realities,  and  not  fictions,  that  will  command 
for  them  that  favour  and  popularity  which  have  uniformly  attended 
their  predecessors  from  the  same  pen.  Not  that  they  are  the  realities 
of  a  single  career,  but  that  every  leading  event,  or  series  of  events,  has 
been  actually  undergone,  in  pretty  nearly  the  manner  and  form  in  which 
they  are  related,  and  that  all  '^  the  old  saik>r"  has  done  for  them,  is  to 
make  them  sufficiently  ship-shape  to  pass  muster  with  modem  readers, 
and  given  to  them  a  consecutive  interest,  by  connecting  them  together 
with  a  thread  of  appropriate  narrative.  In  a  word,  the  "  Naval  Clab** 
is  the  only  fiction  of  these  highly  entertaining  volumes ;  and  more- 
over, it  is  the  only  portion  of  them  that  ever  fails  in  entertainment. 
The  everlasting  puns  of  Handsail — the  empty  catch-word  of  the 
Hatchit — the  pepper  (unmixed  with  attic  salt)  of  Valiant — and  the 
various  other  peculiarities  and  crotchets  of  the  several  members  of  the 
"  Naval  Club" — Longsplice,  Oldjunk,  Hawser,  Bobstay,  Jolly,  Span- 
ker, and  the  rest ;  all  these  we  could  well  enough  have  dispensed  with ; 
and  quite  as  little  do  we  relish  the  unseasonable  interruptions  of  the 
suboidinates  who  are  (with  no  very  exact  eye  to  the  vraisemblahU) 
admitted  to  the  sittings  of  the  club.  But  the  stories,  anecdotes,  and 
''  reminiscences  of  service,"  which  form  the  staple  of  the  work,  are  all 
more  or  less  excellent  and  well-told,  and  many  of  them  possess  a  force 
of  interest,  a  strength  of  character,  and  a  vigour  and  spirit  of  style, 
which  nothing  but  the  truth  can  communicate. 

An  extract  or  two  will  best  show  the  nature  of  the  shorter  narratives, 
and  the  preliminary  sketches  of  character ;  the  longer  and  more  elabo- 
rated stories  it  would  be  injustice  to  touch.  The  following  brings  us  ac- 
quainted with  honest  "  Joe,"  cudevant  cook  to  the  worthy  president 
of  the  club,  now  landlord  of  the  tavern  where  they  hold  their  nightly 
meetings,  and  '^  fight  their  battles  o'er  again." 

I  must  not,  however,  forget  to  mention  the  landlord,  although  I  have  d^ 
clined  publishing  his  name.  He  is  one  of  the  school  of  former  days-7-a  sort  of 
classical  antique,  but  has  seen  very  hot  service  in  his  time,  as  he  was  for  many 
years  chief  cook  to  the  worthy  Admiral  Valiant,  and  baked,  boiled,  and  roasted 
for  him  through  the  several  rises,  from  blue  at  the  mizen  to  his  present  rank. 
But  the  greatest  luxury  the  Admiral  enjoyed — and  now  out  comes  the  secret — 
was  the  devilled  *'  drumstick"  of  a  turkey ;  and  he  had  never,  through  an  ar- 
duous career  of  glory,  found  an  individual  who  could  so  well  season  it  to  *'  an 
infernal  nicety*' — the  veteran's  own  expression — as  honest  Joe  of  the  patent 
**  Jack,*  an  instrument  which  the  jolly  tars  characterized  as  a  machine  for  grind- 
ing raw  bullock  into  roastF^beef. 

Joe's  early  introduction  to  a  knowledge  in  the  culinary  art  has  been  variously 
ascribed,  and  to  this  moment  remains  extremely  doubtful,  some  asserting  thrt 
he  owed  his  first  education  in  the  profession  to  his  having  been  errand-lM>y  m 
a  '*  buttock  or  both"  shop  in  the  Old  Bailey,  whilst  others  go  still  further  back, 
and  declare  that  he  was  mdebted  for  the  rudiments  of  the  art  to  his  matenad 
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parent,  who  kept  a  respectable  booth  for  refreshing  the  liege  subjects  of  the 
realm  at  all  the  large  fairs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis.  One  thiogp 
however,  is  certain — honest  Joe  got  picked  up  by  a  gang  during  a  warm  press* 
and  was  sent  on  board  a  man-of-war,  where  he  occupied  that  most  enviable  (^all 
enviabU  skuaHang — midshipman's  boy.  In  this  capacity  he  fagged  like  a  lady's- 
maid  in  the  dog-days,  and  being  a  capital  hand  at  furnishing  the  mess-table^ 
the  caterer  made  him  a  perfect  galley-slave ;  and  Joe,  by  endeavouring  to  ren- 
der his  education  subservient  to  his  interests,  was  soon  noticed  by  the  captain's 
cook,  who  obtained  him  from  the  first-lieutenant ;  the  midshipmen  lost  their 
favourite  stews  and  rich  sea-pies,  and  the  captain's  dinners  were  cone  the  worK 
for  Joe's  useful  suggestions.  The  cook  pronounced  him  to  be  **  a  'cute  lad» 
who,  under  his  tuteration,  would  become  an  eminent  artist,  and  distinguish 
himself  in  the  fleet."  But  the  science  of  devilling  was  peculiarly  his  own — ^it 
grew  to  be  a  particular  and  especial  nature  in  bis  composition,  and  his  tongue 
was  a  perfect  Fahrenheit  in  deciding  the  several  degrees  of  temperature  which 
a  good  devil  would  bear. 

"  Some  are  born  great,  others  achieve  greatness." 
But  Joe  was  not  of. the  number  of  those  who  are  bom  great,  for  he  was  diminu- 
tive in  stature  and  in  station ;  but  his  intellect — that  is,  his  cooking  intellect — 
was  gigantic.  A  whitebait  or  a  whale  would  have  been  the  same  to  him  ;  and 
he  would  have  fried  a  kraken  over  Etna,  could  a  fryingpan  have  been  procured 
large  enonsh  for  the  purpose,  or  have  griddled  a  mammoth  at  Vesuvius,  if  any 

one  would  nave'supplied  him  with  a  gridiron  of  suitable  dimensions. 

****** 

At  the  restoration  of  peace,  after  Wellington  had  played  the  very  deuce 
witli  Napoleon,  Admiral  Valiant  coiled  himself  up  quite  cozy  in  a  snug  little 
berth  near  Blackheath.  I  shall  not  mention  the  precise  spot,  but  it  is  at  na 
great  distance  from  those  abortions  of  brick-and-mortar  architecture,  which 
are  stated  to  have  their  design  from  Sir  John  Vanbrugh,  somewhere  approxi- 
mating to  the  summit  of  Maize  HilL  Honest  Joe  retired  with  his  patron, 
with  only  this  small  difference — tie  latter  went  upon  half-pay,  the  former  re- 
tained his  full  pay ;  and  never  had  a  kitchen  chimney  since  the  days  of  Adam 
and  Eve  smoked  with  more  savoury  off*erings  to  epicureanism  in  a  constant  su^ 
cession  of  devilled  drumsticks : — breakfast,  devilled  drumsticks — lunch,  de» 
villed  drumsticks — dinner,  devilled  drumsticks — supper,  devilled  drumsticks ; 
it  was  one  eternal  tattoo  of  devilled  drumsticks,  till  the  Admiral  began  actually 
to  assume  the  appearance  of  one  himself. 

The  following  is  the  concluding  portion  of  a  terribly  true  description 
of  a  vessel  at  sea  on  short  allowance  of  water. 

At  length  davlight  broke— a  bright,  gorgeous  daylight.  We  saw  the  land 
about  eight  miles  distant ;  and  there  was  the  promise  that,  in  a  few  hours 
more,  we  should  enjoy  the  sweet  refreshment  oi  the  delicious  stream.  Thus 
whispered  Hope ;  but,  oh !  how  delusive  was  the  prospect  I  The  sun  arose 
above  the  eastern  horizon,  the  wind  was  gradually  husheo,  and  in  another  hour 
the  heavens  and  the  ocean  were  once  more  calm. 

**  At  first  every  one  seemed  determined  not  to  believe  it ;  but  the  glassy 
surface  of  the  water  soon  made  it  too  evident  to  all,  and  a  look  of  fixed  despair 
sat  on  each  countenance ;  but  it  was  not  the  look  of  quiet,  sullen  despair — 
there  was  marked  ferocity  of  aspect,  as  if  every  man  would  lift  his  hand  against 
his  neighbour,  and,  like  a  tiger,  longed  to  quaff  his  blood.  There  was  a  dark 
menacing  scowl  upon  the  brow,  and  a  redness  in  the  fiery  fierceness  of  the  eje 
that  claimed  no  connexion  with  the  ordinary  feelings  of*^  humanity.  The  wild 
ravings  of  the  maniac — the  earnest  petitions  to  the  throne  of  Omnipotence  for 
help — the  curses  and]  imprecations  of  the  desperate — the  shrieks  of  females^ 
ana  the  plaintive  wail  of  childhood,  came  mingling  upon  the  ear  in  frightful 
discord.  Signals  of  distress  were  made — guns  were  fired — ^the  boats  were 
hoisted  out  and  sent  away  with  empty  casks  ;  but  still  the  dreadful  havoc  went 
on  ;  whilst,  to  add  to  the  horrible  bitterness  of  disappointment,  we  could  see 
the  dark  clouds  pass  over  the  high  peaks  of  the  island,  and  the  rain  descend  in 
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torrents ;  we  could  see  the  moimtain-streains  dashing  frooi  ridge  to  ridge,  and 
rushing  down  the  steep  sides  of  the  almost  perpendicular  rocks,  whilst,  racked 
with  the  keenest  pangs,  we  were  almost  destitute  of  one  drop  to  quench  tbe 
overpowering  heat.  The  sun  rose  higher  in  the  heavens,  and  his  scordiing 
beams  came  pouring  down  with,  to  imagination,  redoubled  fervour.  Our  water 
was  entirely  gone.  Many  in  their  madness  flew  to  the  rum  ;  and,  oh !  what  a 
spectacle  of  horror  then  ensued  I  Numbers  ran  to  the  side  of  the  ship  next  the 
land,  and  stretched  their  hands  towards  the.  place  where  the  clear  element 
came  tumbling  into  the  ocean.  They  clutched  their  withered  and  forked 
finsers  as  if  to  grasp  at  the  promised  baiiquet,  thrust  out  their  shrivelled  fingers 
and  stiffened  into  death.  Others  in  the  wildness  of  their  impatience,  threw 
themselves  headlone  into  the  sea,  and  struck  out  for  the  shore,  but  the  wat^ 
soon  closed  above  their  heads  and  they  were  seen  no  more. 

For  mvself,  all  hopes  were  at  an  end ;  life  seemed  ebbing  &st,  and  I  went 
to  my  cabin  as  if  it  had  been  my  sepulchre,  and  wrapped  my  cot  about  me  for 
a  winding-sheet.  Insensibility,  or,  as  I  thought,  a  deep  sleep  fell  upon  me,  and 
yet  there  were  times  when  I  could  perceive  the  shadows  of  things  moving  and 
the  sound  of  many  voices  blending  into  harmony  ;  delicious  banquets  were 
ofiered  to  my  taste ;  and  I  wandered  through  green  fields  and  luxuriant  mea- 
dows, by  the  margin  of  the  cool  transparent  rivulet,  in  which  I  bathed  mj 
fevered  temples  and  quenclied  the  burning  heat  of  my  tongue.  Bright  eyes 
were  beaming  on  me ;  and  the  soft  notes  of  soothing  tenderness  came,  like  the 
dulcet  thrillings  of  the  harp,  to  pour  their  melody  upon  the  soul.  On  first 
awaking  from  this  state  of  mental  aberration,  I  found  myself  on  a  comfortable 
couch  in  a  neat  apartment,  and  as  all  recollections  of  the  past  had  fisuled  away, 
when  or  how  I  came  thither  was  enveloped  in  mystery.  I  approached  the 
opened  window,  and  entered  on  a  trellised  verandah  that  looked  down  upon 
the  pinnacles  of  lofty  mountains  that  seemed  to  hang  beneath  me,  whilst 
huge  chasms  rent  in  the  solid  rocks,  yawned  fearfully  on  all  sides.  The  orange 
and  apple  blossoms  breathed  their  odours  in  the  mountain  breeze,  and  looked 
beautiful  amid  the  green  foliage.  Far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  the  ocean  lis- 
tened in  the  sunbeams,  and  a  small  island,  floating  like  a  hillock  on  the  waters, 
rose  on  the  verge  of  the  horizon.  This,  I  recollected  to  be  the  island  of  Corvo ; 
and  as  memory  resumed  her  functions,  the  truth  of  my  situation  was  gradually 
developed ;  but  it  was  not  till  health  was  restored,  and  strength  returned,  that 
I  was  made  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  that  had  taken  place  after  my 
sinking  into  insensibility,  by  which  I  was  relieved  from  witnessing  the  dreadful 
events  that  occurred. 

The  ship's  boats  were  enabled,  though  with  much  difficulty,  to  get  the  casks 
filled,  and  hastily  returned  on  board ;  but  the  moment  the  water  was  started 
into  the  scuttle-butt,  a  general  rush  took  place.  The  very  gurgling  and  splash- 
ing of  the  element  as  it  fell  into  the  butt  served  to  increase  desire.  From 
striving  they  came  to  blows,  and  from  blows  to  slaughter.  Madness,  in  its 
most  raging  mood  and  terrific  form,  ruled  the  moment.  Children  who  had 
pushed  forward  amongst  the  rest  were  trampled  under  foot ;  and  every  feeling 
of  humanity  was  outraged.  The  dead  and  dying  lay  in  promiscuous  heaps ; 
the  red  stream  from  many  wounds  stained  the  de<^ — the  blood  from  brave  and 
noble,  kind  and  generous  hearts. 

At  length  the  boats'  crews,  who  had  somewhat  slaked  their  thirst  ashore, 
(though  several  died  afterwards),  succeeded  in  keeping  the  poor  creatures  at  a 
distance,  and  proper  guards  were  placed,  who  served  the  water  out  in  small 
quantities.  Scarcely  had  this  been  accomplished,  when  a  breeze  carried  the 
ship  to  her  anchorage,  and  the  Portuguese  evinced  their  benevolence  by  kindly 
administering  to  our  wants.  Myself  and  several  other  officers  were  r«novea 
to  a  country-house  of  the  governor's,  where  we  received  the  most  humane  and 
assiduous  attention.  My  stupe&ction  was  succeeded  by  delirium  ;  a  fortnight 
elapsed  before  I  was  restored  to  reason.    The  ship  had  proceeded  on  her  de^ 
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tmation;  but,  on  mustering  previous  to  ber  departure,  it  was  ascertained  tbat 
not  less  tban  one  hundred  and  seventy  had  perished. 

InBnite  is  the  variety  of  these  volumes^  and  they  will  fully  support 
the  popular  reputation  of  their  author. 


THE  LITERARY  LADIES  OF  ENGLAND.* 

'  This  is  the  bluest  of  blue-books :  all  the  ^'  literary  ladies*'  of 
England,  collected,  collated,  and  criticised  by  a  literary  lady,  for  the 
benefit  of  literary  ladies  all  over  the  world,  and  the  literary  and  all 
other  ladies  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  in  particular: — for 
though  Mrs.  £1  wood's  book  is  full  of  amusement  and  information  that 
the  ruder  sex  may  with  greater  advantage  avail  themselves  of,  it  is 
especially  and  emphatically  a  lady*A  book,  devised  and  concocted  for 
the  honour  and  glory  of  ladies,  and  demanding  and  deserving  their 
especial  patronage  and  support  accordingly,  which  if  they  fail  to  accord, 
they  will  be  fas  wanting  in  justice  as  in  esprit  de  corps — in  itself  *'a 
sort  of  wild  justice/'  which  is  sometimes  even  better  than  the  tamer 
species. 

We  must  be  pardoned  if  we  lay  more  stress  than  may  at  first  seem 
needful  on  the  foregoing  point.  The  question,  it  may  be  said  is, 
whether  or  not  the  book  is  a  good  and  valuable  book  ?  And  whether 
this  question  be  answered  in  the  affirmative  or  the  negative,  the  matter 
is  not  mended  by  showing  or  alleging  by  or  for  whom  it  was  written. 
But  we  repudiate  this  dry  and  hard  mode  of  looking  at  and  settling 
a  question  of  this  nature.  These  light  and  unpretending  biographical 
notices  of  the  literary  ladies  of  England  are  good  and  valuable  because, 
and  in  proportion  as,  they  fulfil  the  good  and  valuable  object  they  have 
in  view,  that  of  cultivating  and  disseminating  literary  tastes  and  habits 
among  the  writer's  fellow-countrywomen,  und  of  showing  that  those 
tastes  and  habits  have  never  yet  failed  to  render  their  possessors  wiser 
and  better,  and  consequently  happier,  than  they  would  have  been  with* 
out  them.  And  it  will  be  no  disparagement  of  such  a  work  to  allege 
that  it  tells  only  one-tenth  part  of  what  many  may  desire  to  know  on 
the  respective  topics  of  which  it  treats.  In  fact,  this  would  only  be 
saying  in  other  words  that  it  is  not  in  twenty  volumes  instead  of  two. 
It  does  all  that  its  plan  promises  and  its  space  allows;  and  it  does  this 
gracefully  and  well.  In  a  word,  that  it  gives  us  ''an  abstract  and 
brief  chronicle**  of  each  life,  instead  of  a  life  itself  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  phrase,  is  precisaly  the  merit  which  constitutes  it  a  lady's 
book ;  and  we  are  much  mistaken  in  our  estimate  of  the  more  culti- 
vated portion  of  our  countrywomen  if  it  will  not  find  a  place  in  every 
lady's  library  where  such  a  book  already  exists,  and  form  the  nucleus 
of  one  where  it  does  not. 

The  work  opens  very  appropriately  with  Lady  Mary  Wortlej  Mon* 
tague — ^the  origin  and  glory  of  our  English  blues  without  bemg  onei 


*  The  Literary  Ladies  of  England ;  from  the  oonunencement  of  the  last  century 
to  the  present  time.  By  Mrs.  Elwood,  author  of  *<  An  Overland  Joum^  to  India^'' 
S  vols. 
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for  the  name  as  well  as  the  thing  was  of  later  date ;  and,  parsning  a 
chronological  order,  it  closes  with  Miss  Emma  Roberts,  the  last  of  those 
losses  so  many  of  which  our  own  immediate  day  has  had  to  lament. 
Including  these  two,  we  have  no  less  than  twenty-nine  memoirs,  every 
one  of  which  will  be  read  with  interest,  and  no  one  of  which  could  with 
propriety  have  been  dispensed  with.  The  fund  of  literary  anecdote 
and  information  thus  gathered  into  the  compass  of  two  moderately 
sized  volumes  may  readily  be  conceived,  especially  as  the  work  is  very 
closely  printed,  and  comprises  an  amount  of  reading  that  might  easily 
have  been  spread  over  thrice  the  space. ' 


THE  BOOK  OF  BEAUTY* 


If  any  evidence  were  requbed  to  satisfy  forragners  of  the  superiority 
of  Englishwomen  in  perscmal  attractions,  it  surely  might  be  found  in  liie 
continued  publication  of  this  work ;  for  what  nation  could  produce  such 
a  series  of  ^'  Beauties"  as  those  Mr.  Heath  has  published  in  his  ddlight- 
ful  annual  ?  We  may  well  be  proud  of  our  women,  and  regard  with 
miore  than  ordinary  interest  a  woric  which  gratifies  our  nationality  so  com- 
pletely as  the  one  before  us.  Lady  Blessinfi^n,  with  her  customaiy 
taste  and  judgment,  has  taken  care  tnat  in  the  letterpress  which  illustrates 
the  illustrations  there  should  be  an  approach,  as  near  as  possible,  to  the 
grace  and  intelligence  pervading  the  exquisitely  fiair  faces  that  adorn  the 
volume.  Among  many  distinguished  writers  the  names  of  Sir  Lytton 
Bulwer,  Bany  Cornwall,  the  late  Marquess  Wellesley,  Lord  Leigh, 
Walter  Savage  Landor,  Lady  Emmeline  Stuart  Wortley,  Lady  Stepney, 
the  Countess  of  Blesdng^n,  and  Mrs.  S.  C.  HaD,  are  eridenoe  that  me 
literary  department  is  every  thing  that  could  he  required.  Of  the  por- 
traits, we  are  in  duty  bound  to  admire  most,  the  frontaspiece,  in  which  Mr. 
Drummond  has  represented  her  majesty,  in  one  of  the  most  honouraUe 
phases  in  which  her  character  could  appear — that  of  a  matron,  dandling 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  with  the  Princess  Royal  at  her  elbow,  raised  upon 
a  cushion,  fondling  a  fiivourite  spaniel  vnth  one  aim,  and  resting  the 
other  on  the  arm  of  the  Queen.  It  is  a  veiy  channing  group.  Another 
portrait,  by  the  same  artist^  of  the  Princess  Esterhaiy,  is  also  well  worth 
studying.  But,  setting  our  loyal^  aside,  ^'the  face  that  doth  content  us 
wondrous  weU,"  is  that  of  'Mxbs  Meyer,  whose  eyes  are  full  of  an  ez- 
presrion  not  easy  to  turn  away  firom,  and  equally  difficult  to  forget  afUr- 
wards.  From  ^fiss  Meyer  we  have  at  last  succeeded  in  snatching  a 
glance  at  Miss  Ellen  Power,  and  if  any  thing  would  obliterate  the  un- 
TOession  of  the  one,  the  powerful  seductions  with  which  the  poMil  of 
£dwin  Landseer  has  clothed  the  other  would  go  far  towards  it.  He  must 
be  a  veritable  St.  Kevin  who  can  gaze  on  this  delicious  portrait  without 
envying  the  position  of  the  bird  the  artist  has  represented  in  such  dose 
contact  with  the  lovely  mouUi  of  its  hsr  mistress.  From  this  it  will 
readily  be  believed  that  *'  the  Book  of  Beauty"  for  1843,  ably  8i;^ports  its 
high  reputation. 

*  Heath's  Book  of  Beauty  for  1843.    Edited  by  the  Countess  of  Btesangtoo. 
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PHINEAS  QUIDDY.* 

Though  it  would  be  a  work  of  supererogation  to  tell  the  readers  of 
the  New  Monthly  Magazine  any  thing  in  detail  about  Mr.  Pbineas 
Quiddy  and  his  '^  Sheer  Industry/'  it  would,  on  the  other  hand,  be 
doing  injustice  to  this  unique  work  a$  a  tohoUf  not  to  commend  it  to 
the  reader's  attention  in  that  capacity.  The  vivid  impressions  made 
by  its  various  individual  features — particularly  the  personal  ones— 
cannot  have  escaped  even  from  the  least  impressible  minds  on  which 
they  have  once  been  struck :  for  Mr.  Poole  is  the  Daguerre  of  his  art, 
not  merely  in  the  power  of  striking  a  portrait  or  a  picture  at  a  blow, 
but  affixing  it  where  it  has  been  struck,  by  an  intellectual  chemistry 
quite  his  own.  In  these  two  particulars  he  stands  alone;  and  there 
can  be  no  question  but  that  his  "  Phineas  Quiddy"  is  incomparably  the 
most  remarkable  specimen  he  has  yet  given  us  of  his  '^  so  potent  art." 
^nd  it  is  as  a  whole  even  more  remarkable  than  as  a  series  of  consecu- 
tive parts,  which  is  our  reason  for  now  pointing  the  reader's  attention 
to  it  in  its  completed  state. 

But  if  Mr.  Poole  is  the  Daguerre  of  literary  portrait  painters  in  the 
instantaneous  impressions  he  stamps,  and  the  startling  truth  of  his  de- 
lineations, the  comparison  (as  indeed  it  necessarily  must)  holds  equally 
good  in  regard  to  the  general  effects  he  produces.  On  his  pallet  there 
is  no  couleur  de  rose.  His  portraits  are  things  to  swear  by — ^'the 
truth— the  whole  truth — and  nothing  but  the  truth.**  He  is  no  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence,  to  paint  ladies  and  gentlemen  as  they  wish  to  be. 
The  consequence  is,  that  his  gallery  of  portraits  is  the  most  piquant 
and  amusing  place  imaginable,  to  all  but  those  who  happen  to  find 
tkemtelves  hung  up  in  it— or  fancy  they  do — ^which  answers  all  the 
purpose. 

Nor  does  this  (in  his  way)  exquisite  artist  betray  any  disposition  to 

Slace  his  sitters  in  *^  unbecoming*'  lights,  or  ungraceful  attitudes.  Like 
is  scientific  prototype,  as  he  catches  people  and  things,  so  he  depicts 
them  :  so  that  those  who  make  up  their  mind  to  sit  to  him,  must  look 
to  their  p's  and  q's ;  for  every  portrait  he  paints  might  have  written 
above  it,  for  at  least  one  person  in  the  world,  "  know  thyself  !*'  Defor- 
mities or  perfections — ^pimples  or  dimples — ^tlie  bloom  and  freshness  of 
youth  and  health,  or  the  paint  and  blotches  of  age  and  disease,  all  go 
down  alike,  and  all  in  their  due  proportions.  That  he  has  no  exclu- 
sive eye  for  blemishes,  witness  the  admirable  portrait  of  Miss  Honoria 
8t.  Egremont  in  the  work  which  has  called  forth  these  remarks.  With 
every  temptation  on  the  side  of  worldly  cant,  and  the  prevailing  tone 
of  the  time  to  make  her  what  all  '<  good"  people  wisn  to  find,  or  to 
make  all  people  who  are  not  ^*  good"  in  their  sense  of  the  phrase, — she 
has  many  generous  and  noble  qualities,  and  not  a  single  fault  but  that 
which  is  in  effect  her  greatest  virtue — that  of  being  the  scourge  to  in- 
flict '*  poetical  justice"  on  the  hideous  Quiddy — a  character,  by  the  by, 
not  inferior  in  force  and  spirit  to  Quilp  himself,  and  certainly  more 
natural. 

Quiddy;  or.  Sheer  Industiy.    By  John  Boole,  Esq.    3  vols. 
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NORWAY  AND  HER  LAPLANDS  IN  1841. 

To  those  adventurous  travellers  ^who  are  not  disheartened  at  the 
prospect  of  toilsome  paths,  and  a  climate  a  few  degrees  colder  than 
their  own,  Norway  presents  many  attractions ;  not  the  least  remaric- 
able  of  vvhich  are  the  primitive  virtues  which  distinguish  the  inhabit- 
ants generally,  but  particularly  those  of  the  rural  districts;  and  the 
peculiarly  wild  but  not  unpleasing  features  of  the  country.  Mr.  Mil- 
ford  appears  to  have  made  a  tour  in  this  direction,  as  much  for  health 
as  from'  curiosity  ;  and  having  furnished  himself  with  the  requisites  for 
combining  amusement  with  observation,  he  passed  his  time  with  no  less 
satisfaction  than  profit.  In  the  volume  he  has  produced  as  the  result 
of  his  travels,  he  mingles  in  a  very  agreeable  manner  the  tourist  with 
the  sportsman,  enlivening  his  sketches  of  the  picturesque  people  among 
whom  he  dwelt,  with  notices  of  the  sporting  capabilities  of  the  forests 
and  lakes  among  which  he  fished  and  shot.  His  account  of  the  Nor- 
wegians is  both  lively  and  interesting,  and  the  glimpses  he  affords  us 
of  the  Lapps  only  make  the  reader  regret  that  he  sees  so  little  of 
them.  We  offer  one  of  his  sporting  memoranda  as  a  fair  specimen  of 
the  author's  style. 

On  Friday  and  Saturday  the  Idth  and  14th  we  had  glorious  sport  in  fishing 
in  the  far-famed  Namsen,  killing  upwards  of  100  lbs.  of  salmon.  We  greatly 
enjoved,  for  the  first  time,  the  excitement  this  delightful  sport  affords.  One  of 
the  nsh  ]|killed,  after  playing  with  him  for  some  minutes,  weighed  23lb. ;  another, 
after  I  had  booked  biro,  leaped  twice  out  of  the  water  in  the  middle  of  the 
stream,  ran  down  a  rapid,  and  then  returning,  went  under  our  boat,  wbcn  1 
thought  I  had  lost  him,  but  be  again  took  to  the  open  river,  and  showed  mocfa 
play  before  he  was  brought  to  the  gaff,  when,  not  a  little  fatigued  with  the  ex- 
ertion, which  is  considerable,  I  was  glad  to  rest. 

In  tiie  midst  of  this  magnificent  sport,  sometimes  an  audacious  poacher  inter- 
feres, who  mars  your  enjoyment.  The  awful  sound  of  '*  cobh^  still  rings  in  my 
Devonian  ears.  1  had  at  first  associated  the  well-known  name  wiUi  those 
mud-built  but  peaceful  abodes  in  which  the  happy  peasantry  of  my  native 
and  beautiful  county  pass  their  tranquil  lives  from  one  generation  to  anotlier. 
Judge,  then,  of  my  horror,  gentle  reader,  at  beholding  the  grizzly  head  of  a 
villanous  sad  emerging  above  the  waters,  and  like  myself,  looking  out  for  the 
finnv  tribe.  He  races  up,  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time, from  the  mouth 
of  toe  Namsen  to  the  Fiskum  Foss,  beyond  which  neither  he  nor  the  salmon 
can  go ;  and  when  he  is  once  in  the  river  all  your  sport  is  at  an  end,  and  yoa 
may  as  well  lay  down  your  rod  in  despair,  and  go  home  to  your  dinner  and 
siesta — '*  Othello's  occupation's  o'er!" — ^for  although  there  may  be  hundreds  of 
salmon  in  the  river,  not  one  will  rise  at  a  flv,  be  it  never  so  tempting ;  tliey 
have  an  instinctive  feeling  of  the  presence  of  their  deadliest  enemy,  which  en- 
tirely takes  away  their  appetites ;  young  and  old,  large  and  small,  all  alike 
dread  the  seal ;  they  plunge  into  holes  and  comers,  and  hide  themselves  like  a 
squandered  cowering  covey, 

'*  Which  cuddles  closer  to  the  brake. 
Afraid  to  move,  afraid  to  fly," 
when  a  hawk  hovers  over  them.  A  glimpse  of  a  seal  clears  the  river ;  the 
salmon  are  stupified  with  fear,  or  occupied  too  much  with  self-preservation,  to 
allow  even  Izaac  Walton  to  catch  them.  I  arrived  at  this  conviction  by  fre- 
quent disappointments,  and  gave  up  all  hope  of  sport  at  the  i^pearance  of  this 
unwelcome  and  uninvited  visitor.  These  aquatic  monsters  are  to  the  salmon 
what  the  otter  is  to  tlie  trout ;  and  as  they  roll  by  his  boat  the  angler  shonld 
always  have  his  double-barrel  and  swan-shot  at  hand,  as  the  only  effectual 
method  of  warning  them  off.  He  and  the  oobbes  are  too  mndi  of  the  same 
trade  ever  to  agree. 
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